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AASA: First postwar convention, 7-9, no. 8, May. 
See also American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

Acceleration: Summer school, Rochester, 
Senior Iligh School, 24, no. 8, May. 

Accident rate, report of National Safety Council, 27, 
no, 4, Jan. 

Aceredited Library Schools announce training pro- 
grams, 13, no. 7, Apr. 

Accrediting standards: Secondary schools, revision, 
27-28, no. 5. Feb. 

Achieving Publie Reeognition for Teaching, 8, 13, 
HOM NOV, 

Activities in Elementary Science (Blough), 19-21, 
uo. 4, Jan. 

.\ctivity program. See Pupil Activity program. 

Acts of the 79th Congress, 2d Session, Relating to 
Iiducation (Keesecker), 3-5, 15, no. 8, Dec. 

Adains State Teachers College (Alamosa, Colo.) : 
Trained student teachers, Spanish-speaking com- 
ninnities, 4, no. 6, Mar, 

{delante, Caminante (Johnston), 11-12, no. 1, Oct. 

Adjustinent program, overage, slow-learning boys 
and girls, New Orleans public schools, 22—23, no. 
6, Mar. 

Administration : Guidance programs, U. 8. Office of 
Education, 1, no. 8, May ; outdoor education prob- 
leis, 24, no. 6, Mar, ; responsibilities outlined, 10, 
no. 4, Jan.; children of migrating families, 12, no. 
3, Dee.; vocational ednueation, 19, no. 5, Feb. 

Administrative approach : Responsibility for achiev- 
ing publie recognition, 8, no. 2, Nov.; revised ac- 
crediting standards, 28, no. 5, Feb. 

Adult activities council, Baltimore, Md.: Sponsors 
Institute for Community Leaders, 24, no. 8, Dec. 

Adult edneation : Chicago Publie Library, film pro- 
grams, 26, no. 2, Nov.; Cincinnati Conneil offers 
library course, 25, no. 2, Noy.; importance of 
books, 29, no. 4, Jan.: libraries, 28, no. 4, Jan.: 
louisiana, legislation for handicapped, 138, no. 5, 
Feb, : Manhattan, Kans., 15-14. no. 7. Apr. : nar- 
enthood, S, no. 8, Dee.; radio broadcasts, Cin- 
cinnati, 26, no. 3, Dee. ; summer school, Rochester, 
Minn., 24, no. 8. May; Teachers College, Coluin- 
hia University, 19, no. 5, Feb.; vocational pro- 
grain, 10, no. 5. Feb. 

Adult Education of Negroes (Caliver), 26—28, no. 1, 
Oet. 

Adults: Education influences opinions, Minnesota 
nursery school survey, 24, no. 3, Dec. 

Advisory Conunittee on Secondary Education: Re- 
port, Washington mecting, 16, no. 7, Apr. 

Advisory councils on teacher education, National 
Couneil of Chief State School Officers, 6, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Avronantical training, legislation, 10, no. 7, Apr. 

After-school activities, 25, no. 6, Mar. Sce also Ex- 
tended School Services. 

Ave levels determine interests of health-teaching 
program, 6, no. 4, Jan. 

Avricultural education: Program jJHannings, 6-7, 
no, 3, Dee.: recent theses, 15, 19, no. 7, Apr.; 
Veterans’ education, 2, no. 8, May. 

Agricultural high schools: Financing, Mississippi, 
14, 15; 16, tio. &, May, 

Avcriculture: Appropriations, vocational education, 
4.5, 15, no. 3, Dee. ; stressed in high-school labo- 
ratory work, 6, no, 1, Oct.; Federal legislation, 
2°? no. 4, Jan. 12. no. 7. Apr.; aids to instruc- 
tion, devices of radio and motion pictures, 4, no. 
1 vel 


Minn., 


ALIE.A. See American Wome Beconomics Associa- 
tion. 


Air-age education, 15, 17, no. 7, Apr. 

Airport models: Junior high-school 
Smith, Ark., 21-238, no. 3, Dec. 

ALA. See American Library Association. 

Alibaia: Courses of study, social studies, ele- 
meutary and secondary, 24, no. 2, Nov. 

Alaska: Agriculture and vocational rehabilitation, 
legislation, 12, no. 7, Apr. 

Albuquerque (N, Mex.) : Inter-American education 
eenter, 29, no, 6, Mar. 

{merica the Beautiful, technicolor film, 8, no. 4, 
Jan, ; 

American Association for Adult Education ; Spon- 
sors Commission on Motion DPietnres in Adult 
Education, 12, no. 10, July; sponsors project for 
functionally illiterate Negro, 26-28, no. 1, Oct. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science : Study, secondary school science teaching, 
18-21, 30, no. 3, Dee. 

American Association for Gifted Children, newly 
organized, 25, no. 6, Mar. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 

~ tion, and Recreation (NEA): Meeting, Seattle, 
Wash. ; 26, no. 8, May. 
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boys, Fort 


October 1946-July 1947 


American Association of School Administrators 
(NEA): Schools for a New World, 25th year- 
book, 13, ne. 8, May. See also AASA. 

American Automobile Association: Safety eduea- 
tion, 24, no. 6, Mar, 

American citizens, selected for study in foreign 
couitries, +, no. 3, Dee. 

American Council on Edueation: National teacher 
examlnations announced, 11, no. 2, Noy. ; publi- 
sh wartime training programs, 30, no. 6, 
Mar, 

AUS Eoin Democratic Ideas Discussed, 13-14, no. 7, 
Apr. 

American Education Week, 17, no, J, Oct. ; 31, no. 7, 
Apr. 

American Fonndation for the Blind: Sponsors nia- 
tional conference, 25, no. S, May. 

American Home lMeconomics Assoviation: Report 
ot annual meeting, 18, no. 1, Oct. 

American Legion: Sponsors (jointly) American 
Edueation Week, 17, no. 1, Oct.: 31, no. 7, Apr. 

American Library Association: Conference, 25, 26, 
yoy, Tl, @eg Wek se, G7, Abie, 8 I, io, Bl, Viale = 
Newberry and Caldecott awards, 26, no. 1, Oct.; 
publication, picture and chart collection, 21, no. 
5, Feb.; sound film, rural library service, 26, 
no. 2, Nov.; readers’ interests, 29, no. 9, June; 
sponsors Children’s Rook Week (jointly), 13, no. 
2, Nov. 

American Public Health Association: Need for pub- 
lie health nurses, 9, no. 7, Apr.; convention, 
Atlantie City, N. J., 9, no, 10, July. 

amenieae Republies. See Other American Repub- 
ics, 

Ca aa a relations, study outline, 4-5, no. 
2 INOAY, 

American Students Can Develop International Un- 
derstanding by Foreign Correspondence (Kabat), 
si, no. 2) Noy, 

American teachers in Great Britain: A suinmary, 
14-15, no. 6, Mar. 

American Vocational Association: Excerpts from 
reports at annual meeting, St. Louis, Mo., 16-21, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Analysis of Legislative Proposals on Federal Aid 
and Governmental Reorganization Affecting Ndu- 
eation considered by the 79th Congress, 6—9, no. 
Slely: 

Anderson, Howard R.: Consultative service in Ger- 
many tor U. 8S. Office of Mducation, 2, no. 7, Apr. 3 
Techniques in Teaching Current Affairs, 3-5, no. 
2, Nov. ; and others: Bibliography of Social Stud- 
jes Courses of Study, 14-25, no. 2, Nov. 

Andrews, Col, John N.: Revitalization of education 
through veterans’ prograin, 5, no, 5, Feb. 

Animal feeding : Project of summer workshop, Min- 
nesota State Teachers College, Mankato, 25, no. 


5, Feb. : ’ 
Annual bonus: New Jersey, legislation, 15-16, no. 
5, Feb. : : = 
Annual Institute for Education by Radio, 14, no, 7, 
Apr. 


Applied arts and sciences, New York State, legis- 
lation, 16, no. 5, Feb. 

Appointments and assignments, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
Cation low ecoy 2a, On Ie Oct: tos O. ttyl) CCl 
18, no. 9, June. ae , . 

Apprentice teacher: Characteristics and duties in 
high school of the future, 5, 6, no, 7, Apr. 

Apprentice training: Analysis of necds, 17, no. 6, 
Mar.; State aid, New York, 16, no. 5, Feb.; in- 
creased appropriations, 19, no. 5, Feb.: veterans’ 
edneation, 9, 10, no. 6, Mar. 

Appropriation per census child, 6, no. 5, Feb. ’ 

Architectural services and design, magazine arti- 
eles, 28, no. 7, Apr. 

Arkansas Program of Evaluation and Analysis of 
Instruetion, 24-25, no. 8, May. 

Arkansas State Education Association: Conference 
on Improving Ways of Working with Children, 
24, no. 3, Dec. 

Armed Services: Experiences for high-school equiv- 
aleney certificates, 24-25, no. 1, Oct. 

Armsby, Henry H., and Hollis, Ernest, V.: Assign- 
iment, educational facilities for veterans, 8, no. 1, 
Oct. 

Army Training Program for Iliterates, outline, 26— 
27, no. 1, Oct. 

Arndt, C. O.: Japan-Selected References for Teach- 
ers, 19-21, no. 8, May. 

Assembly of Librarians of the Americas, 14, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Association for Childhood Education, meeting, Okla- 
homa City, 25, 26, no. 5, Feb. 

Association for the Study of Negro Life and Iis- 
tory: Sponsors Negro History Week, 29, no. 4, 
Jan, 

Association of State Directors of Elementary Eduea- 
tion, meeting, Chieago, 24, no. 8, May. 


LIBRARY 


Athleties ; Duties and respousibilities, State direc- 
tors, report, 26, no. 4, Jan. 

Atomic age: Nducation, 1946, 17, no. 1, Oct.; 26 
No. 5, Feb. ; School's responsibility, no. 7, Apr. 

Attendance : Japanese schools, 14, no. 3, Dee. ; rural 


and small high schols, 27~28, no. 2, Nov. 
Atwood, Wallace W.: Space annihilated by science, 
21 non, Alar, : 
Audio-visual aids: Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, 28, no. 9, June; magaziue articles, 23, no. 
7, Apr. ; theses, 15, 18, no. 4, Jan. 
Auditoriums, magazine articles, 23, no. 7, Apr. 
Austria : Correspondence with youth, 19, no. 7, Apr. 
AuNiliary Services, U. S. Offiee of Fduention: 
Activities, 10, no. 8, May. 
Aviation and industrial arts, 16-17, no. 7, Apr. 


B 


“Bag O’ Tales,” radio program, White Plains, N. Y., 
28, no. 4, Jan, 

Ball State Teachers College (Mimeie, Ind.) : Teacher 
Sducation for Health Workshop, 7-8, no. 2. Nov. 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library, Youth 
Services programs, 28, no. 8, May; parent educa- 
tion, 8-10, no. 3, Dec.; School community coop- 
eration, 25, no, 8, May. 

Baltimore (Md.) Council of Social Agencies: Spon- 
sors Institute for Community Teachers, 24, no. 
8, Dec. 

Bankhead-Jones Act: Amended in promoting agri- 
eultural research, 5, 15, no. 3, Dee. ; 

Barrow, John: Iran—Selected References, 28-30, 
no, 3, Dee. 

Basie educational programs and services, provisions 
of Federal bill, 6, no. 5, Feb. 

Bathurst, Mflic G.: Inter-American Teacher-Eduea- 
tion Program, 8-4, 27, 30, no. 6, Mar. 

Bos Fred IP. : Educational Orphans, 25-26, no. 10, 

uly. 

Beard, Martha: Exchange teacher, 14, no. 6, Mar. 

ees patterns affected hy school tacilities, 6, no. 
2, Nov. 

Belgiuin: Summer programs, 19, no. 8 May. 

Benjamin, Harold R.: UNESCO—Report from the 
United States, 9, no. 1, Oct. 

Berkeley, Calif., Public Schools: Parent-nursery- 
school program, 21-22, no. 7, Apr. 

Bethesda, (Md.) Public Library : Volunteer services, 
26, no. 2, Nov. 

Geust, Nora: Librarianship conferences and work- 
shops this summer, 12, no. 9, June; Services to 
Youth in Public Libraries, 26-28, no, 8, May. 

Bibliography of Social Studies Courses of Study 
(Strawbridge, Mackintosh, and Anderson), 14-25, 
no, 2, Nov. 

“Bill Seott—Forest Ranger,” series of school radio 
programs. 11, no. 8, May. 

Binghamton, N. Y.: School children’s programs, 
“Story Road,” 26, no, 2, Nov. 

Biology, Medicine, and Science: 
cal edneation, 80, no. 8, May. 

Bivin Foundation. See George Davis Bivin Foun- 
dation. 

Blind: Library services in Veterans’ Hospitals, 26, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Blough, Glenn O.: Activities in Mlementary Science, 
19—21, no. 4, Jan. ; Elementary Science Objectives, 
28-29, S1, no, 1, Oct.: Some Newer Directions in 
Elementary Science, 7-9, no. 7, Apr. 

Bonnet, Henri: To speak on UNESCO, at Council 
of Ne and Persounel Associations, 13, no. 
7, pr. 

The Book Paredc, library newspaper, Test Junior 
High School, Richmond, Ind.. 14. no. 7, Apr. 

Book Week, Children’s, 13, no. 2, Nov. 

Bookmobiles: Fort Worth (Tex.) Publie Library, 
28, no. 4, Jan. 

Books: Adaj.tations for radio programs, Binghamn- 
ton, N. Y., 26, 10. 2, Noy. ‘ 

Books and current events: Leeture series and radio 
program, University of Illinois Library service, 28, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Boushall, Thomas C.: Crisis affecting the teaching 
profession, 27, no. 4, Jan. 

Bristol, England: Children's Club addresses Amer- 
ican students, 31, no. 2, Nov. 

Broderick, Gertrude C,.: Radio in the Curriculum, 
28-29, no. 7, Apr. 

Brooker, Floyde E.: Effective Use of Films, 15-17, 
no. 10, July, UNESCO—Renort from London, 9- 
10, no, 1, Oct. 

Bureau of the Census: Publication, 18, no. 1, Oct. 

tureau of Mines, Interior Department: Free films, 
28, no. 9, June. 

Bureau of Prisons, U. 8. Dept. of Justice: Agricul- 
tural training program, 28, no. 9, June. 

Burlington County, N. J.: Free Library Commis- 
sion publication, 29, no. 4, Jan. 

jus drivers: Age requiremeut, Louisiana, 13, no. 
5, Feb. 


’ 


Applied to physi- 


MATIGNAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, pb. c. 


Cc 


Unldecott award, made by ALA, 26, no. 1, Oct. 

California: Courses of study, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 
22, no, 2, Noy.; education for chitdren of migre 
tory workers, 11, no. 3, Dee. ; edneational legisla- 
tion, 1¥ °6, no. 5, Feb.; small high schools, 
study, £94, mo. 9, June; State Department of 
Education hews notes, elementary education, 24, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Caliver, Ambrose: Adult Education of Negroes— 
new project under way, 26-28, ne. 1, Oct. 

Campagne, French newspaper, 31, no. 2, Nov. 

eaniping aud outdoor education, report, 24, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Camping fer Children and Youth, proposed legista- 
tion, G, no, 5, Peb.: PTA, 25, no, 3, Dee. 

Carnegle Corporation of New York: Annual re- 
port of otlicers, 26, no. 1, Oect.; 15, no. 7, Apr.; 
15, 19. uo. 10, July; library beneficiaries, 22, 
no, 9, eb. 

Central Services Divisiou, U.S. Offiee of Education: 
Animal report, 9-10, no. 8, May. 

Changes in State Supervisory Personnel, 24-25, no. 
3, Dee. 

Chauging Trends in the Teacher Shortage (Fra- 
zier), 3-6, 10, no. 8, May. 

Chicago Publie Library: Weekly 
grams, 26, no. 2, Noy. 

Chiet State School Officers. See National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 

Child-eare centers: 20, no. 5, Feb.; National Edu- 
cation Association, legislative policy, 17-18, no. 
1, Oct.; needed for children of migratory fami- 
lies, 12, no. 3, Dee.; New Jersey, J sislatiou, 15, 
uo. 5, Feb. 

Child-eare program, 26, no. 5, Feb, 

Child delHinqueney : Massachusetts, legislation, 14, 
10.0, Meb: 

Child Guidanee Clinie, 14, 18, no. 4, Jan. 

Child health, cooperative planning, 26-27, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Child labor: Early social legislation, 22, no. 4, 
Jan.; New York State, legislation, 16-17, no. 5, 
Feb. 

Child welfare: Extended program, Social Security 
Administration, 19-21, no. 5, Feb.; National Ed- 
neation Association, legislative policy, 17, no. 1, 
Oct. 

Children: Club, Bristol, England, 31, no. 2, Nov. ; 
inigraut, edueational solutions, 11-12, no. 3, 
Dee, ; need of good reading, 26, no. 1, Oct. ; State 
obligated for welfare, Mexico, 29, no. 8, May; 
nuder 6, 24, no. 3, Dee.; 80, no. 7, Apr. 

Children of the World, pageant, Riclunond, Va., 
9-11, no. 2, Nov. : 

Children's Book Week, 13, 26, no. 2, Nov. , 

Children’s Bureau: Health and welfare services for 
children, 19, no. 5, Feb.; ‘Counseling Young 
Workers,” reprint available, 22, no. 1, Oct. ; stud- 
jes recreation activities, 9, no. 10. July. 

Children’s Library Association (ALA), Newberry 
and Caldecott awards, 26, no. 1, Oet. 

Children’s Theatre Council, Binghamton, N. Y., 
prexeuts bovk adaptations by radio, 26, no. 2, 
Nov, : ; 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Adult Edueation Council offers 
library course, 25, no. 2, Nov.; greater number 
of school facilities planned, 25, no. 6, Mar.; 
“Pathways in Peace’ radio program, 26, no. 3, 
Dee. 

Cirenlatin? the News, publication, Nathan Straus 
Library, 27, no. 8, May. 

Citizen's Federal Committee Plans Reports on Crisis 
in Teaching Profession, 27, no. 4, Jan. ; 

Citizenship: Resolution, American Association of 
School Administrators, 8, no. 8, May; city ex- 
penditures for libraries, 28, no. 4, Jan. 

City-wide health council, problems outlined, 26-27, 
no. 6, Mar. : 

Civic competence: Aequired as a human experience 
in life-adjustuient program, 20, no. 6, Mar. — 

Civie responsibility : Developed_ through teaching 
publie affairs in the schools, 27, no. 2, Nov. ; need 
of more training, 6-7, no. 1, Oct. : 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Audio-Visual 
Training Aids livision, activities, 28, no. 9, June. 

Civilian Prodnetion Administration, school con- 
struetion requirements, 4. no. 5, Feb. 

Clark, [larold F.: Program to further interests of 
gifted children, 25, no. 6, Mar. 

Clark, Tom C.: Calls National Conference for pre- 
yention and control of juvenile delinquency, 10, 
no. 3, Dee.: concerned with juvenile delinquency 
problems, 14, no. +, Jan. 

Classrooin teacher, responsibilities, and duties in 
guidance program, 11, no. 4, Jan. 

Clerienl services for high-school teaehers 
quate, 5, no. 7, Apr. 

Cleveland (Ohio); Youth programs on world un- 
derstanding, 26, no. 8, May. 

Coeduecation, Okinawa, 14, no. 3, Dec. 

Collective bargaining, legislation, 23, no. 4+, Jan. 

College problems, pamphlet, 29, no, 2, Nov. 

Colombia : Summer institute, international rela- 
tions, 18, uo, 8, May. 

Color in schoollouses, 
no, 7, Apr. 

Colorado: Courses of study, social stidies, 17, no. 2, 
Nov.; Inter-American teacher-education  pro- 
grams, 4, no. 6, Mar. 

Cohunbia University, Teachers College: New film 
research, Institute of Adult Mdneation, 19, no, 5, 
Feb, ; school luneh workshop, 2, no. 8, May 

Comanche County Tex.: Free public library service, 
21, no. 5, Feb. 

Commission for International Eduentional Reeon- 
struction ; program supported by National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, +. no. 5, Feb. 


noon-hour pro- 


inade- 


magazine article, 23-24, 


Cominissiouer of Education. See U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Comission on Motion Pieturves in Adult Mduea- 
tion established, 12, no. 10, July. 

Common schools; Definition, Kentucky 
ture, 12, no. 5, Feb. 

Communieable diseases: Preveution and control, 
elementary schools, 25, no. 5, Feb. 

apes media used by libraries, 25, no. 1, 

Clr 

Communication skills, increasingly important, 5—6, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Comniunity activities : Spanish-speakiug greup, San 
Luis, Coto., 4, no. 6, Mar.; book, 29, no. 10, July. 

Cominunity coordination : Panel reports on juvenile 
delinquency, 14, 18, no. 4, Jan. 

Community Health Couueil: Organized to synchro- 
nize efforts in health, 26, ne. 6, Mar. 

Comniunity use of school buildings, magazine ar- 
ticles, 24, no. 7, Apr. 

Compulsory attendance : Children of migratory farm 
workers, 11, no. 3, Dec.; laws governing ].art- 
time schools and classes, 16, no. 6, Mar. 

Compulsory edueation ; Japanese law, 14, no. 3, Dee. 

Conferences, pamphlet, 30, no. 6, Mar. 

Cos areas: Educational legislation, 5, no. 38, 

ee, 

Conservation : Forests, taught by school radio, 1, no. 
8, May; loan packets, 26, no. 8, May: used fats, 
14, no. 1, Oct. ; vision, 28—29, no. 9, June. 

Consolidation: Increased for rural high school of 
the future, 5, no. 7, Apr.; problem of rural edn- 
cation, 4, no. 1, Oct.; result of teacher shortage, 

_ +, no. 8, May. 

Construeting, a useful activity in 
meutary seienee, 21, no. 4, Jan. 
Controversial Issues and School Poliey (Reavis), 26, 

no. 38, Dee, : 

Cook, Katherine M.: Retirement, 16, no. 1, Oct. 

Cooperative planning: Education of exceptional 
Ree 7, no. 6, Mar.; school plants, 24, no. 7, 
Apr. 

Cooperative Planning for the Child’s Health (Man- 
ley), 26—27, no. 6, Mar. 

Coordination of health education in home, school, 
community, 6, no. 2, Nov, 

Cornell, Franeis G.: Resignation, 10, no. 9, June. 

Correlations of subject-matter areas in study of ele- 
meutary seience, 9, no. 7, Apr. 

Correspondence: With German or Austrian youth, 
DIS Fin ob ere 0) 

Correspondence course: Extending high-sehool serv- 
ices, 6, no. 9, June, 

Costa Rica: Inter-American Summer University, 18, 
no, 8, May. 

Cotner, Thomas E.: Training Program for Teachers 
of English from the Other American Republics, 
18-19, no, 7, Apr. 

Counseling Young Workers, reprint available, 22, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Counselor of guidance program, responsibilities and 
duties, 10-11, no. 4, Jan. 

Counties : Mississippi, financing public schools, 14—- 
16, no. &, May. 

County Library Growth, Burlington County, N. J., 
20, no. 4, Jan, 

County school fund, Mississippi, legislation, 14-15, 
no, 8, May, 

County superintendents ; New Jersey, legislation, 15, 
no. 5, Feb.; provide specialized services to high 
schools, California, 7, no. 9, June.; retirement 
eee amended, Sonth Carolina, 17, no. 5, 
eb. 

Courses of study : Okinawan School, 14, no. 3, Dee. ; 
received by Office of Edueation Library, 31, no. 1, 
Ocieeya) 10.2 N One ls w Outer laners colo mos 
Mar.; 17, no. 9, June; 30. no. 10, July; social 
studies, bibliography by State and level, 14-25, no. 
2, Nov. See also Curricula. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Association, 
meeting, Columbus, Ohio, 13, no. 7, Apr. 

Covert, Timon: Financing Mississippi’s Public 
Schools, 14-16, no. 8, May; Pennsylvania’s Plan 
toe Financing Its Publie Schools, 12-15, no. 10, 

uly. 

CPA. See Civilian Production Administration. 

Crippled childven: Extended program, Social Se- 
eurity Administration, 19-21, 0. 5, Fel. See also 
Handieapped. 

Crisis in teaching profession, reports of Citizens’ 
Federal Committee planned, 27. no. +, Jan. 

Criteria for evaluating high-school contests, 11, no. 
9, June, 

ee needed for critical thinking, 5-6, no. 1, 

et. 

Criteria to evaluate science teaching, §, no. 7, Apr. 

Cuba: International relations, summer institute, 18. 
no. 8, May. 

Culminating activities in teaching elementary sci- 
ence, 21, no. 4, Jan. 

Cultural programs, UNESCO, 18, no. 6, Mar. 

Cumulative records: Ifealth, 24, no. 5, Feb. ; junior 
high schools, Philadelphia, 28. no. 5, Feb, 

Cunningham, Myron: Arkansas Program of Evalu- 
ation and Analysis of Instruction, 24-25, uo. 8, 
May. 

Current affairs, Techniques in teaching, 3-5, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Curricula: Adjusted to program for overage adoles- 
eents, New Orleans Publie Schools, 22, 28, no. 6, 
Mar.; camping and outdoor education made a 
regular part, 2+, no. 6, Mar.; enlarged by library 
instruction, Fitchburg (Mass.) Iligh School, 25, 
no, 2, Nov.: health edueation, basie part. 5-6, no. 
2, Nov.; high-school seienec, reconstruction, 18, 
20, no. 8, Dec. ; inter-American education prograin 
inelnded, Washington State, 28, no. 6, Mar.: leg- 
islation affecting common free schools, Missis- 
sippi, 14-15, no. 5, Feb.; limited to needs of 
children of migratory families, 12, no. 3, Dee.; 


Legisla- 


teaching ele- 


or 


' crings of high schools of tomorrow, 4, 10. 7, 
‘ore; objectives of changes needed in high 
schools, 5, no. 1, Oct.; Okinawan School, 14, no. 
8, Dee.; physical ecdueation, 26, no. 4, Jain. ? 
Prosser Resolution, provisions, 26-27, no. 3, 
Dee. ; radio acceptance increasing, 28-29, no. 7, 
Apr.; reconstructed to meet needs of famn chil- 
dren, 27, no. 2, Nov.; related to everyday envi- 
ronment, 28, no. 2, Nov.; social studies aud fine 
arts, German elementary schools, 2, uo. 7, Apr. 
strengthened in study of human relationship 
problems, 13-14, no, 4, Jan.; to mect needs of 
high-school student, 23, no. 1, Oct.; workshops, 
summer school teaching program, Rochester, 
Minn., Senior High School, 24, no. 8, May. See 
also Courses of study, 

Curricular offerings broadened, 
high schools, 6, no. 9, June. 

A Curriculum tor the Child’s Health (Manley), 5-7, 
no. +, Jan. 

Curriculum survey Iawaii, 29, no. 2, Nov. 

Curriculum workshop on international relations, 
University of Idaho, 17, no. 8, May. 

Cushman, Frank: Retirement, 16—17, ue. 1, Oet. 

hey bbe service to school building, 22-23, no. 8, 
May. 

Czechoslovakia : World Youth Festival, summer pro- 
gram, 18, no. S, May. 


small California 


D 


ead 
ol 


Dale, Edgar: “Don’t Feel Sorry for Teachers, 
31, no. 10, July. 

Davis, Mary Dabuey: Consultative serviee in Ger- 
Many, 2, NO. 1, ADT 

Davis, Sarah W.: Expanding Role of the Sehool 
in Parent Edueation, 8-10, no, 8, Dee. 

Davis Township Lboard ot Edneation, Tom's River, 
N. J., Annual report. 21-22, no. 1, Oct. 

Day-care centers. See Child-cavre centers. 

Deaf: State provision of schools, Mississippi, 15, 
no. 5, Feb. 

Deafness: Problems, pamphlet, 15, no. 7, Apr. 

The Declarations of Alerico ; 29, no. 8, May. 

mache Laura; Exchange teacher, 15, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Delinquency. See Juvenile delinqueney. 

“Democracy Possible Only Through Brotherhood,” 
theme, Negro History Week, 29, no. +, Jan. 

Demonstration Workshop on Teacher Training for 
Health (Stafford), 7-8, no. 2, Nov. 

Denver (Colo.) : Public library serves youth, 28, 
no. 8, May; public schools, parent and preschool 
education, 22—23, no. 7, Apr. 

Denver University : Inter-American understanding 
center, 4, no. 6, Mar. 

Departinent of Agrieniture: Extension Service and 
Forest Service sponsor recreation activities, 8, 
no. 10, July; publications, 18, no. 1, Oct.; 82, 
no. 2, Nov.; 32, no. 3, Dec.; 31, no. oaelenme 
32, no. 6, Mar.; 31, no. 7, Apr.; 30, noe) mer 
school lunch programs, 20-21, no. 1, Oct.; 15, 
no. 3, Dec. ; 3—4, no. 5, Feb. 

Department of Commerce: Publications, 13, no. 1, 
Oct.; 30, no. 4. Jan.; 32, no. 6, Mar. - 31 .nomae 
Apr.; 30-31, no. 9, June. 

Department of Justice: Calls conference on juve- 
nile delinquency, 13, 14, 18. no. 4, Jan. 

Department of Labor: Legislation, 23, 24, no. 4, 
Jan.; publications, 13, no. 1, Oct.; 32, no. 2, 
Noy.; 32, no. 8, Dec.; 31, no. 5, Feb. 22emowas 
Mar. ; 31, no. 7, Apr.; 31, no. 9, June; USES— 
a Nation-wide personnel service, 14-15. no. 1, 
Oct.; veterans’ education program, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, report, 10, 
no, 6, Mar. 

Department of State: Bulletin, 28, no. 4, Jan.: cul- 
tural relations programm, Latin American RKe- 


= 


publics, 14, no. 7, Apr.; exchange of teachers, 


put Commissioner of Education named, 4, no. 3, 

ee. ; 

Des Moines (Iowa) Public Schools: Leafict—Let’s 
Give the Children a Break, 8, no. 2, Nov. 

Detroit (Mich.) : Inter-American education, visit- 
ing programs aud exhibits, 29. no. 6, Mar.: Pub- 
pe Library, youth services program, 26, 27, no. §, 
May. 

Disinfeetants and insecticides: Manufacture ap- 
proved, Mississippi, 15, no, 5. Feb. 

Disposal of surplus property, 19-20, no. 1, Oct. 


Distributive edueation: Appropriations, 5, no. 3, 
Dee, 

Diversified occupations, program, 16-17, no. 6, 
Mar, 


Do People Want Schools for Children Under Six? 
24, no. 3. Dee. 

Do These Facts Sound Familiar? 22, no. 1, Oct. 

“Don’t Fee! Sorry for Teachers” (Dale), 830-31, no. 
LO) Jas, 

Douglas, Emily Taft : Extension of library facilities, 
254 1G, dh, ete. 

Drafting: Junior High School, Mort Smith, Ark., 
21-23, no. 8, Dee. 

Driggs, M. P.: National School Lunch Aet, 20-21, 
no. 1, Oct. : 

Dunbar, Rolph M.: Librarians Chart Their Pro- 
grams, 25-26, no. 1. Oct. 

Dunham, Franklin: Opportunities for Kducational 
Radio, 3-4, no. 4, Jan. 

Duties and Responsibilitles of State Directors of 
Ifealth and Physical Nducation, 25-26. no. +, Jan. 


SCHOOL LIFE 


E 


Neonemic citizenship training: 
&, uo. 8, May. 

Edison Centennial Celebration, 1847-1947, 16-17, 
no. 4, Jan, 

Wdueated person’s reaction to health and discase, 
5, no. 4+, Jan. 

Edneating Migrant Children—Some Proposed Solu- 
tions (Gauninitz), 11-12, no. 38, Dee. 

Edueation : Affected by social legislation, 22, no. 4, 
Jan.; equalization of opportunities, 5, no. 5, 
Keb.; excerpts from the President’s Message to 
Congress January 10, 1947, 11, no. 7, Apr.; FAL 
a new tool, 82, no. 8, May; for world peace, legis- 
lative policy, NEA, 17, no. 1, Oct.; legislation, 
12-18, no. 5, Feb.; 10-13, no. 7, Apr.; 19-24, 
no. 9, June; meaus of social adaptation, 8, no. 8, 
Apr.; rural nature and purpose, 238-24, no. 1, 
Oct. ; revitalized at all levels throngh veterans’ 
prograin, 5, no. 5, eb. 

Education Commission to Germany : Members, 5, no. 
3, Dee. ‘“Mduecation for the Atomic Age,” theme, 
American Education Week, 1946, 17, no. 1, Oct. 

Education for Vietory replaced Scroou Lire during 
war period, 8, no. 1, Oct. 

Hdueation of Exceptional Children, report, National 
| Oe of Chief State School Officers, 6, no. 6, 
Mar. 

[idueation Pays: 
no. 1, Oct. 

Educational and vocational guidance, theses, 29-30, 
no. 2, Nov. . 

Educational costs: High schools of the future, fig- 
ured in terms of yonth, 6, no. 7, Apr. 

iducational facilities for veterans, legislation, 8, no. 

Oct. ; 4, no. 8, Dec. ; 18-19, no. 5, Feb. 

Educational Film Library Association, meeting, Co- 
lumbus, Olio, 14, no. 7, Apr. 

Nduecational legislation. See Legislation. 

Sduertional Orphans (Beach), 25-26, no. 10, July. 

Ben tonal plant facilities, 4, no. 1, Oet.; 6, no. 5, 
Feb. 

Educational Policies Commission (NIA): An edu- 
eated person’s reaction to health and disease, 5, 
no. +, Jan. 

Educational problenis: Reports of Study Commis- 
sion, National Council of Chief State School Of- 
ticers, 5-11, no. 6, Mar. 

Educational programs: Army and War Department, 
10, no, 38, Dec.; based on individual differences 
and group cliaracteristics, 19, no. 6, Mar.; out- 
lined for revision of accrediting standards of sec- 
ondary schools, 27—28, no. 5, Feb.; research, ex- 
perimentation, and evaluation essential. 11, no. 5, 
Feb.; UNESCO, résumé, 12-13, no. 6, Mar. 

Hducational projects: National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, resolutions, 3-4, no. 5, Feb. 

Edneational radio opportunities, 3-4, no. 4, Jan. 

Educational Radio Seript and Transeriptiou Ex- 
ehange, U. S. Office of Education : Recordings on 
the people of Japan, 23, no. 8, May. 

Edueational rehabilitation. See Rehabilitation, ed- 
ucitional. 

Educational surveys. See Surveys, educational. 

Educational Uses of Radio, 10, no. 8, May. 

Educators Bulletin Board, 30—31, no. 1, Oct.; 29- 
30, no. 2, Nov.; 15, 18, no. +, Jan. : 30-31, no. 6, 
Mar.; 15, 19, no. 7, Apr.; 16-17, no. 9, June; 
29-30, no. 10, July. 

Hdueators included in National Clearing House, 14, 
mon 1, Oct. 

ee tive Use of Films (Brooker), 15-17, no, 19, 


Resolution, AASA, 


3ureau of the Census report, 12, 


July, 

Wightieth Congress, 1st session: Educational legis- 
lation, 10-18, no. 7, Apr. 

Elementary and Secondary Schools Join iu Adjust- 
ment Program (Martens), 22-23, no. 6, Mar. 
Blemeutary education, 24-25, no. 8, Dee.: 25-26, 
no. 5, Feh.; 24-25, no. 6, Mar. ; 24-26, no. 8, May; 
featured in annual meeting of American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, 26, no, 8, May; health prograwws for sehools, 
25, no. 6, Mar.; national eonferences, calendar, 
25, no, 3, Dec. ; workshops, 24, no. 8, Dec. ; 13, no. 
8. May. See also Elementary schools. 

hlementary school child: Wealth, 5-7, no. 2, Nov.; 
23-25, no. 5, Feb. 

Elementary School Division. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion: Addition to staff, 25, no. 3, Dee.; annual 
report, summary, 29-30, no. 7, Apr. ; loan packets, 
25, no. 6, Mar.; 26, no. 8, May; staff participa- 
tion in conferences, 24, no. 3, Dee. : 25, no, 5, Feb. 

Blementary schools : Courses of study, 14-15, 16-20, 
24-25, 30, no. 2, Nov. ; 5-7, no. 4, Jan.: desirable 
characteristics, 24, no. 8, May; enrollments in- 
creasing, 13, no. 8, May; exchange of teachers 
from England and Scotland, 24, no. 3, Dee. ; facil- 
ities in planning school plants, 24, no. 7, Apr.; 
Germany, 4-5, no. 10, July: fapan, 14, no. 3, 
Dec.; legislation, 10, 12. no. 7. Apr.; science 
teaching, 21, no. 4, Jan. ; 25, no. 5, Feb. ; teacher 
shortage, 3, 5-6, no. 8, May. See also Elemen- 
tary education. 

Elementary science: Conference workshop, 24, no. 
G, Mar. ; newer directions, 7-9. no. 7, Apr. : 
Hlementary Science Objectives (Blough), 28-29, 31, 

no. 1, Oet. 

Ela K. MeClatehy Braneh Library (Sacramento, 
Calif.) : Young peoples library, 27, no. 8, May. 
i ecucy school funds, Mississippi, 14-15, no. 8, 

May. 

Employment: Report, Federal Security Agency, 8, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Eng, Lt. Comdr. Ransom 1..: The Okinawan School, 
18-15, no. 3, Dec. 

England: Social legislation affecting work and ed- 
neation of apprentices, 22. no. 4, Jan.; summer 
schools, 18, no. 8, May. See also Great Britain. 


INDEX 


English: Wor children of foreign-speaking migra- 
tory families, 12, no. 3, Dec.; for foreign stu- 
dents, University of London, 19, no. 7, Apr.; 
Institutes for foreign students—University of 
California and University of Michigan, 16-17, 
no. 8, May; Okinawan School, 14, no. 8, Dee.; 
teachers from other American Republics, 18-19, 
no. 7, Apr. ; 8-5, no. 9, June ; summer workshops, 
ou teaching Spanish-speaking children, 3, no. 6, 
Mar, 

“Kinglish for These Times,” theme, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, convention, Atlantic 
City, 30, no, 2, Nov. ; 

English literature: Summer study, University of 
Lirminghain, 18-19, no. 8, May; summer study 
Prosi, Bureau of University Travel, 19, no. 8, 

ay. 

English program in the schools: Plans for integra- 
tion, 25, no. 5, Feb. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library (Baltimore, Md.) : Youth 
services program, 28, no. 8, May. 

Environment: Factor in health development, 6, 
no. 2, Nov.; furnishes subject matter for science 
classes, 28, no. 2, Nov.; 8, no. 7, Apr.; Idaho 
publie schools, survey, 7, no, 4, Jan.; public 
schools, 13, no. 8, May; rural schools, 8, no. 1, 
Oct.; schools of future, 3-4, no. 7, Apr. ; teachers 
colleges, 5, no. 8, May. 

Equalization aid: State department of education 
acts on school budgets, Mississippi, 16, no. 8, 
May. See also State aid. 

Wqualization fund; Kentucky, 12, no. 5, Feb. 

eauatization of educational opportunity, 7, no. 5, 
eb. 

Equipment: School lunch program, 21, no. 1, Oct. ; 
school plant construction and furnishing, 24, no. 
7, Apr. 

Equipment and supplies: Okinawan School, 13-14, 
no. 3, Dee. 

Equivalence: Certificates by 
through experience, 24-25, no, 1, Oct.; degrees, 
UNESCO Preparatory Commission, 10, no. 1, 
Oct. ; veterans’ certificates under certain condi- 
tions, New Jersey, 15, no. 5, eb. 

Erskine, Maj. Gen. C. B.: Problems in the Disposal 
of Surplus Government Property, 4-5, no. 5, Feb. 

Europe: Summer schools in international relations, 
18-19, no. 8, May. ‘ 

Evaluation activities in teaching elementary sci- 
ence, 19, 21, no. 4. Jan.; credentials of foreigu 
students, U. S. Office of Edueation, 10, no. 8, 
May ; educational programs, Arkansas, 24—25, no. 
8, May ; essential to development, 11, no, 5, Feb. ; 
everyday life situations and problemis used in 
teaching elementary science, 20, no. 4, Jan.: 
military service and war traiuing, 8, no. 8, May. 

Examinations: High-school equivaleucy  certiti- 
cates, 24-25, no. 1, Oct.; teachers, 11, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Exceptional children: Conference on, sponsored by 
Syraense University and George Davis Bivin 
Foundation, 25, no. 8, May; conferences and 
workshops, 24, no. 3, Dec.; definition and inci- 
dence, National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, 6-7, no. 6. Mar.: State educational pro- 
grams, criteria, 7-8, no. 6, Mar. “ 

Exchange of teachers: 10, no. 8, May; England 
and Scotland. 24, no. 3, Deec.; Great Britain and 
the United States, 12, no. 1, Oct.; policies of 
program, National Conncil of Chief State School 
Officers, 5, no. 6, Mar.; UNESCO Preparatory 
Commission, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

Excitement of Teaching, 27, no. 8, Dec. : 

Expanding Role of the School in Parent Edueation 
(Davis), 8-10, no. 3, Dee. 

Expenditures : High-school students, 8. no. 9, June; 
per pupil in elementary and secondary schools, 
10, 11, no. 7, Apr. : 

Experience in teaching, Okinawan School, 13, uo. 3, 
Dee, 

Exnerimental schools, New York State, 16, no. 3, 
Feb. 

Experimentation: Essential to development of edu- 
eational programs, 11, no. 5, Feb. : guiding prin- 
ciples in teaching elementary science outlined, 19, 
no. 4. Jan.; needed for education of children of 
migratory families, 12, no. 3, Dec. ye 

Extended school services: After-school activities, 
reports, 25, no. 6, Mar.: children of working 
mothers. Massachusetts, 14, no. 5, Feb. 

Extracurricular activities, 10, no. 5, Feb.; Roches- 
ter, Minn., 23-24, no. 8, May. 
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Family life: American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, resolution, 7, uo. 8, May; educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., 8, 9, no, 3, Dec.; film _re- 
seareh program expanded, Institute of Adult 
Education of Teachers Colleges, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 19. no. 5. Feb. : juvenile delinqueney, 13-14, 
no. +, Jan.: life-adjustment program, 20, no. 6, 
Mar. ; 20-21, no. 7, Apr. : 

Family-school-community program, Berkeley, Calif., 
Public Schools, report, 21-22, no. 7, Apr. 

Far and Near East—Iran—selected references, 25- 
30, no. 3, Dec. ' 
Far East: Summer study program, Pennsylvania 

State College, 17. no. 8, May. 

Farm ehildren: Survey of availability of secondary 
edueation, 27, no. 2, Nov. 

Farm training in Federal prisons, 28, no. 9, June. 

farm workers, migrant families, education, 11-12, 
no. 8, Dec. . 

Farnsworth, R, Barl: Model Airport and Houses 
Built by Junior Wigh School Boys, 21-23, no. Sy 


examination and 


Dec. an 
FCC. See Federal Communications Commission. 
{eatherston, E. Glenn; Statisties on Pupil Trans- 


portation, 11-13, no, 8, Yar ig RA Kk y 


MATIGHAL EDUCA TiGN ASSOGLA TION ; 
wazeMINCYOR, D. G. 


Federal aid for education: Analysis of legislative 
proposals of 79th Congress, 6-8, no. 5, Feb. ; 
children of migratory families, 12, no. ov, Dec.; 
grants under Public Library Demonstration Bill, 
18, no. 7, Apr.; legislative policy, National Edu- 
cation Association, 17-18, no. 1, Ort; 7, no. 8, 
May: Mississippi, 14-15, no. 8, ~’._;; proposed 
legislation, weltare, education, health programs, 
11, no. 7, Apr.; school lunches, 20-21, no. 1, 
Oct.; 15, uo. 8, Dec. ; 3-4, no. 5, Feb.; 9, no. 8, 
May; 10-year prograin of assistance, 6, no. 5, 
Feb.; veterans’ education, 5, no. 1, Oct.; voca- 
tional education, 6, no. 3, Dee.; 2, no. 8, May. 
Sce also Grants-in-aid. 

Federal Communications Commission: Report on 
enlargement of FM broadcasts, 4, no. 4, Jan. 
Federal Governinent: Relationship with States, 4, 
no. 5, Feb.; 13, no, 7, Apr.; representatives to 

UNESCO, 12-138, no. 2, Nov. 

Federal grants-in-aid: Distributions through State 
central authority, 7, no. 5, Feb. 

Federal interageucy committees: Migratory labor, 
aw no. 38, Dee.; recreation organized, 15, no. 6, 

ai: ; 

Federal old-age benefits, legislation, 24, no. 4, Jan. 

Federal Public [[ousing Authority: Housing facil- 
ities for veterans’ education, 10, no. 6, Mar.; 9, 
no. 8, May. 

Tederal Radio Education Committee: Monthly lists 
of network programs, 29, no. 7, Apr.; offers co- 
operation and personal services, 4, no. 4, Jan. 

Federal reservations: Education, legislation affect- 
ing, 5, no. 3, Dee. 

Federal Security Agency: Publications, 30, no. 4, 
Vane s2 nO Omar ol mo 4 Dr. 5 elon. 
June. 

Yederal-State relations: Kentucky, legislation, 15, 
HO 5, Feb.; Mississippi, legislation, 14, no. 5, 
"eb, 

Federal Works Agency: Legislation affecting, 4, 5, 
no. 3, Dec.; public-school buildings, construction, 
7, no. 8, May; supplies from surplus properties 
for educational facilities, 9, no. 8, May; veterans’ 
educational facilities, 8, no. 1, Oct. ; 18-19, no. 5, 
Feb. ; 10, no. 6, Mar. 

Fellowships and scholarships: Postwar secondary 
education, 5, no. 1, Oct.; provision of Federal 
bill, 6, no. 5, Feb. 

Field Services Operation Branch, Vocational Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, 7, no. 3, Dee. 

Film Forum Review, 19, no. 5, Feb. 

Film strips: Available from U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 6, no, 7, Apr. , 
Films: Library material, 25-26, no. 1, Oct.; avail- 
able from States Savings Bond offices, 8, no. 4, 
Jan. ; international exchange, proposals, UNESCO 
Preparatory Commission, 10, no. 1, Oct. ; research 
program for adults, [Institute of Adult Education, 
Veachers College, Columbia University, 19, no. 
5, Feb.; rural library service, British Columhia, 
26, no. 2, Nov.; used in adult education program, 
Chieago Public Library, 26, no. 2. Noy. . 

Finances: Education programs—Exceptional chil- 
dren, 8, no. 6. Mar. ; and Federal, State, and local, 
11, no. 5, Feb.; Okinawan schools, 15, no. 3, 
Dec. ; recreation programs, 7, no. 10, July ; school 
plants, 25, no. 7, Apr. : 

Financial aid: Children of rural and small hish 
schools, 28, no. 2, Nov.; veterans’ education 11. 
no. 6, Mat. « 

Financing Mississippi’s Public Schools (Covert), 
14-16, no. 8, May. 

Fine, Benjamin, Teacher shortage, 4, no. 8, May. 

Fine Arts: Place in curriculum enlarged, 6, no. 1, 
Oct.; proposals for international extension. 
UNESCO Preparatory Commission, 10. no. 1, Oct. 

Fire prevention cducation: Working conference and 
publication sponsored by U. S. Office of Education, 
24, no. 6, Mar. 

Fire protection: Hazards in sehool buildings, a 
no. 8, May; substandard sehool buildings, 30, 
no. 5, Feb. ; 

Fire-training programs, U. S. Office of Education, 2, 
no. 8, May. 

First aid: Elementary school child, 24, no. 5, Feb. ; 
provision in school building, 7, no. 2, Nov. . 

Fish and Wildlife Service : Sponsors recreation ac- 
tivities, 9, no. 10, July. : 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Public Library: Cooperates in 
introducing library instruction into high-school 

eurriculum, 25, no. 2, Nov. c . 

Five-Year Report, publication, United China Relief, 
IS}, Ta, Bly IDE, F 

Florida: Courses of study, social studies, 23-24, 
no. 2, Nov. ; leadership training conference, 24, no. 
3, Dec. 

FM broadeasts : Increase, 83-4, no. +, Jan.; new tool 
for education, 32, no. 8, May. 

FM in Education, publication, U, 8. Office of Eduea- 
tion, 4, no. 4, Jan. i ; p 

“Wood in the International Situation” : Discussions 
at AHEA annual meeting, 18, no. 1, Oct. | 

foreign correspondence: A means to develop inter- 
national understanding, 31. no. 2, Nov.; Great 
Britain and the United States, 15, no. 6, Mar.; 
Vienna schools, letter, 31, no. 2, Noy. 

Foreign languages, facility needed, 6, uo. 1, Oct. 

Foreign-speaking migrant children : Propesed solu- 
tion for education, 12, no. 3, Dec. ; 

Forest Conservation Taught by School Radio, 11. 
no, 8, May. 

Forest fires : New York State, radio program, 11, no. 
8, May. 2 

Forest Service: Conservation loan packets, 26, no. 
&8, May? publications, 13, no. 1, Oct.; 32, no. 2, 
Nov.: 32, no. 8, Dee. ; 31, no. 7, Apr. 

Forestry : Legislation for inclusion in common free 
school curriculum. Mississippi, 14-15, no. 5. eb. 

Forests: National reserves provide school funds, 
Mississippi, 14, 15, no, 8, May. 


Fort Snith, Ark.: Junior high sehool boys build 
model airport and houses, 21-23, no. 8, Dec. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Publie Library: Gift for pur- 
chase of bookmobile, 28, no. 4, Jan. 

France: Campagne, newspaper dedicated to teacli- 
ing profession, 31, no. 2, Nov. ; summer programs, 
1), no. 8, May. 


Fraser Valley Union Traveling Library, British 
Colnmbig, sound filn of library service, 26, no, 
2 NONG 

Frazier, Benjamin W.: Changing Trends in the 
Teacher Shortage, 3-6, 10, no, 8, May. 

Freedom: Children of the World, pageant, 9, 10, 


no. 2, Nov. 

Freedom of press and of speech, 3, no. 2, Nov. 

Freedoms in a democracy (Reavis), 26. no. 3, Dee. 

Frequeuey modulation used for State-wide educa- 
tional purposes, Virginia, 18, no. 5, Feb. 

Friendship: Children of the World, pageant, 9, 10, 
no, 2, Nov. 

Fuel for schools: Mississippi, legislation, 15, no. S, 
May. 

Functional literacy, UNESCO program of funda- 
mental education, 12, no. 6, Mar. 

unetional planning of school plants, 25, 

a onally illiterate adults, defense, 26-27, 
det. 

Future Farmers of America: Appropriations for vo- 
eational edueation, 4-5, uo. 3, Dec. 

Future Homemakers of America, report at AHEA 
allnal meeting, 18, no. 1, Oct. 
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Gabbard, Hazel F.: Parent Education Through Chil- 
dren’s Play Groups, 20-23, no. 7, Apr. 

Gawnnitz, Walter Tl.: Edueating Migrant Chil- 
dren—Some Proposed Solutions, 11-12, no. 38, 
Dee. ; public relations for rural and village teaeh- 
ers, announcement, 32, no. 4, Jan.; a senior high 
school extends its program, 23-24, no. 8, May; 
and La I'ranchi, BE. H.: A State Committee Studics 
Its Sinall Wigh Schools, 0-7, no. 9, June. 

General education : Basis and extent, National Coun- 
eil of Chief State School Officers, report, 10-11, no. 
i, Feb.; more attention to utilitarian aspects pre- 
dicted, 4, no. 7, Apr.; necessary for adequate un- 
derstanding of world, 6, no. 1, Oct, 

General Educational Development Tests for Equiva- 
leney ; high-school certifieates, 24-25, no. 1, Oct.; 
veterans, 2S MOw ee INO 

Gengraphy: Conc epts to he developed in curriculum, 
21, no. 6, Mar.; school bulletins available for 
teachers and students, National Geographic So- 
eiety, 27, no. 5, Feb.; summer study prograin, 
17, no, 8, May; teaching, 21, no, %, Sar. 

George-Barden Act: Federal aid to States in guid- 
ance program, 8, no, 6, Mar.; incre eased appropri- 
ations, vocational education, 19, no. 5, Feb. 

George Davis Bivin Foundation : Sponsors jointly 
conference on imental hygiene and problems of ex- 
eeptional children, 25, no. 8, May. 

George Peabody College for ‘Teachers: Library 
sehool offers summer scholarships, 31, no. 6, Mar. 

German: Middleburg College Language School, 18, 
no. 8, May: suinmer eourse, Zurich, Switzerland, 
1, no, fy AVLENR 

Germany : Corvespondence with American youth, ILS), 
no, ie Apr.: ; edueation commission named, 5, no. 
8, Dec.; education report available, 15, no. 6, 
Vitae, 8 edueational rehabilitation, War Department 
Uses consultants eee U. S. Offiee of Edueation, 
2, no. 7, Apr.; 10, no. 8, May; postwar emergeney 
teaehers eolleges, 4, me 10, July ; summer study 
programs, 17, 19, no. 8, May. 

Gettysburg Address on “permanent display, Library 
ot Congress, 22 no. 5, Feb. 

Vifted Children : “New association organized, 
6, Sa 

Goeteh, 1 
May. 

Goetz, Delia: Inter-American Understanding Gained 
Through Experience, 3-5, no. 9, June: So You 
A one To Teaeh in Latin America, 10-11, no, 10, 

nly. 
Good reading, importanee in lives of children, 26, 
ne. 1, Oct. 

Goodykoontz, Bess : Edueation Commission to Ger- 
many, 5, no. 3, Dee. 72, no. 7, Apr.: teachers and 
ehildren in Gerinan schools, 3-6, no. 10, July. 

Goslin, Willard E.: Radio as an did to instruc tion, 
28, no. 7, Apr. 

Government Agencies, new publieations, 13, 
Dotemioea. NO. 2s Nov. 8 ort, TK, ot, IOYKe, 3 Bit), soi, dl 
Jie 3 ail, Se, 5), IND, Rk dey in, th, Ae = BIL, ive, 7, 
Apr. ; 80-31, no. 9, Tune; 31, no. 10, July. 

Governmental reorganization affecting education, 9, 
no. 5, Feb, 

Grade-school science teaehing progress, 7 

Grants-in-aid: Industry provides seeondary school 
science teaehers, 19-20, no. 3, Dee. ; : library 
services to areas unserved, 13, no. 7, Apr. ; na- 
tional school lunch program, 20, no, 1, Oct. Sve 
also Vederal grants-in-aid. 

“Yhe Great Gooks,’ Youth library aL Licts 
worth Branch Library (Washington, DG) 


no. S, May. 
Great Britain: Exchange of teachers with the U pee 
14-15, no. 6, Mar.; 8, 10, 


no. 7, Apr. 
no. 1, 


25, no. 


1. W.: Teacher-placement survey, 3, 5, no. 8, 


no. 1, 


,no. 9, Apr, 


States, 12, no. 1, Oct.; 
no, 8, May. 

Gregory, R. W.: Reorganization of the Voeational 
Division, U. 8. Office of Ikdueation, 6-7, no. 3, Dec. 

vrierson, John: Libraries 4 source of media of eon- 
munie: ation, 25, no. 1, Oet, 

Group aetivities : Elementary science teaching, 20, 
no. 4, ee ; rural youth in home, church, sehool, 
14, no. 4, Jan, 

Group characteristics : Edneational program based 
on need, 19, no. 6, Mar. 


Group living : Respousibilities, 24, no. 3, Dec. 

Group thinking and planning, 6 no. 6, “Mar. 

Guatemala: International relations, summer insti- 
tute, 18, no. $, May 

Guidanee : High aRiraols of the future, 5, no. 7, Apr. ; 
new publication, 30, no. 6, Mar. ; SOF 10. 10, 
July; report of ‘National Couneil of Chief State 
School Officers, 8-9, no, 6, Mar.; Suinmer work- 
shops, Rochester, Minn. ., Senior High Schools, 24, 
no. 8, May ; youth library services, 2S, no. 8, May. 

CUT. and persounel associations meet, 13, no. 
A esa 

Gindanee serviees : Child clinic panel report, juvenile 
delinquency conference, 14, 18, no. 9, Jan. ; future 
scientists, 19, no. 3, Dec. ; ; improving program, 7, 
no. S, May; results of program, 12, no. 4, Jan. ; 
revised uacecreditiug standards for secondary 
schools, 27-28, no. 5, Feb.; theses, 29-30, no. 2, 
Nov. ; training as an element in providing edu- 
eational opportunities, 9— mea no, 4, Janu.; U. &. 
Office of Education, 2, no. 8, May. 

Guide for Planning School Plants, publication, Na- 
tional Couneil on Sehoolhouse Constrnetion, 26, 
no. 5, Feb. i 


Halloween celebration, 21-22, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Ifamon, Ray S.: Consultation in reorientation of 
German educational system, 2, no. 7, Apr. 

Handicapped: Aid from Social Security Adminis- 
tration, 20, no, 5, eb.; cooperative plauning for 
health, 26-27, no, 6, Mar.; legislation, 13, 14, 
15, no. 5, Feb.; 11, no. 7, Apr.; publications, 30, 
no. 1, Oct.; school plant construction, list of arti- 
eles, 28, no. 7, Apr.; study, UNESCO, 11-12, no. 
6, Mar. See also Exceptional children. 

Hawkins, Layton S.: Retirement, 18, no. 10, July. 

Health: Legislation, 9, no. 5, Feb.; 12, no. 7, Apr. ; 
protection, 22, 31, no. 8, May. 

Health and child welfare, legislative policy, Na- 
tional Education Association, if, no. 1, Oct. 
Health and physieal education; Children of migra- 
tory farm families, 12, no. on Dec. ; elemeutary 
schools, 25, no. 8. May; high schools, 5, no. 1, 

Oct. ; workshop, 25, no. a ar 

Health and physical ence Essential in life-ad- 
justment educatioual program, 20, no. 6, Mar. 

Health and recreation: School plant construction, 
list of articles, 2526, no. 7, Apr. 

Tlealth and safety education, 26-27, no. 4, Jan. 
Health and the Hlementary School Child (Manley), 
5-7, no. 2, Nov. 
Health and welfare: 
Health and Welfare Services for Children 

root), 19-21, no. 5, Feb. 

Health education: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, an- 
nual meeting, 26, no. 8, May; basic part of cur- 
riculum, 5-6, no. 2, Nov. ; elementary school, 5-7, 
no. 4, Jan.; 26—27, no. 6, Mar.; high schools, 5, 
no. 1, Oct.: legislation, 11, no. 7 Apr. : 7, no. 8. 
May; publications, 80, no. 1, Oct.; 25, no. 6, 
Mar. ; 16-17, no. 9, June; 29, no. 10, July ; report 
of State directors, 25-26, no. 4, Jan. ; services 
organized in all areas of Uuited States, 2, DO. 7, 
Apr.; theme of one day, American Education 
Week, 31, no. 7, Apr.; UNESCO to eooperate 
with other world organizations, 22, no. 6, Mar: 
workshops, 7—8, no. 2, Nov.; 25, no. 3, Dee. 

Health instruction : Aim defined, 26, no. 4, Jan.; 
duties and responsibilities of State directors, re- 
port, 25, no. 4, Jan. 

Health serviee: Duties and responsibilities of State 
directors, report, 25, no. 4, tas conning for cle- 
mentary schools, 24—25, no. 8, 

A Tealthful School Pay for the nie Sehool 
Child (Manley), 23-25, no. 5, Feb. 

Be and BA ice school buildings, 22, no. 8, 

ay 


Tom’s River, N. J., 


Legislation, 12, no. 7, Apr. 
{Len- 


Iligh-Sehool Attendanee and Family Income 
(Ww right), 7-10, no. 9, June. 
High sehools: Athletie programs, Roehester, ek 2 


24, no. 8, May; attendance statisties, 23, ae 
Oct. ; T- 10, no, 9, June; elasses eombined nen 
one teacher, 6. no, 9, June; control of eontests, 
11-12, no. 9, June ; eorrespondenee with Vienna 
sehool children, 31, no. 2, Nov.; eosts, 6, no. 7, 


Apr.; courses of study, 30, no. 2, Nov.; eredits 
and diplomas, 24-25, no. 1, Oct.; eurrieulum, 5, 
no. 1, Oct.; 26-27, no. 3, Dec.; driver training 


and safety edueation programs, 4, no. 5, Feb.; 
enrollments, 18, no. 6. Mar.; 30, no. 7, Apr.; 
18, no. 8, May; fraternities and secret sovieties 
prohibited, Mississippi, 15, no. 5, Feb.; holding 
power, Idaho sehool survey, 7, no. ‘4, Jan. ; library 
instruetion added to eurrieunlum, Fitchburg, 
Mass., 25, no. 2, Nov.: overage adoleseents, New 
Orleans Publie Sehools, adjustment program, 22, 
22, no. 6, Mar. < veterans enrolled, 28, 30, no. 2, 
Nov. ; visited by teachers of English from the 
other American Republies, 18, no. 7, Apr.; voea- 
ee and special teachers, shortages, 3, 5-6, no. 
. May. 
Wien uae of the Future (Studebaker) s 3-6, 

3 Ape 

ilighes: edueation: Army 
no, 3, Dee. ; legislation, 18, no. 1, Oct. 3 12-16, 
no. 5, Feb. : library statistics, 2, Olay ene: 
relationship to Federal Governinent, exeerpt of 
President's Message, to Congress, 11, no. 7, Apr.; 
veterans’ program, 5, no. 5, Feb. 

Higher Edneation Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion: Annual report, 2, 9, uo. 8, May; new 
direetor appointed, 15, no. 1, Oct.; responsibility 
in veter ans’ edueational facilities program, 18, 
no. 5, Feb. survey of libraries, institntions of 
higher MduedUoR, 21, no. 5, Feb. 


personnel, trained, 10, 


Higher educational institutions: Cooperation with 
secondary school science teachers, 20-21, no. 3, 
Dee.; curricula revisions, 9, no, 8, May; enroll- 
ment, Idaho, 7, ne. 4, Jan.; FM broadeasting, 4, 
no, 4, Jan.; legislation, 14, 17, 19, no. 5, Web. ; 
librarics, statistics, 21, no. 5, Feb.; radio broad- 
easts, 26, no. 3, Deec.; radio nsed, 28, no. 7, Apr.; 
surplus properties from Federal Works Ageney, 
9, no. 8, May; teaching preparation, secondary 
sehool scienee, 19-20, no. 8, Dec.; visited by 
teuchers of English from other American Repub- 
lics, 18, no, 7, Apr. 

Iighlights of 1946 State Legislative Action Affect- 
ing Education (Keesecker), 12-18, no. 5, Feb. 
Iispanic folklore and culture: Summer study 

courses, University of New Mexico, 17, no. 8, May. 

History : Furnishes pee in controversial 
eee 26, no. 8, Dee.; taught on radio, 28, no. 7, 

pr 

Hobhy interests of youth, 11, no. 9, June. 

Hollis, Ernest V.: In charge of veterans’ cduca- 


pong facilities program, 8, no. 1, Oct.; 18, no, 5, 
eb. 
Home: Responsibilitics, 13, no. 4, Jan.; 27, no. 6, 


Mar. 

Home and Community Life, theme of one day, 
Ameriean Edueation Week, 31, no. eles 

Home and tainily life: Children of ie ‘World, 
pageant, 9, 10, no. 2, Nov. 

Home economics: Appropriations for vocational 
education, 5, no. 3, Dee.; to have more stress in 
high-school laboratory work, 6G, no, 1, er 

Home economics college clubs, report at AHBA an- 
nual meeting, 18, no. 1, Oct. 


Home-school relations : Seattle, Wash., Family Life 
Education Program, 20-21, no. 7, Apr. 


Tiomemaking education: Facilities in school plant 
construction, list of articles, 26, no. 7, Apr.; pro- 
gram planning, 6-7, no. 8, Dec. 

House Committee on Education and Labor: Organ- 
ization and personnel, 10, 11, no. 7, Apr. 

Tiousing facilities: Veterans’ education, responsi- 
bilities of Federal agencies, 10, no. 9, Mar. 

Housing project : Fort, Smith, Ark., Junior Tigh 


School boys, 28, no. 5, Dec. 

mr UST shortages: College students, 2, no. 8, May; 
handicap to interchange of teachers, 12) noe iL 
Oct. ; legislation, 14-16, no. 5, Feb. : 10, no. Th 


Apr. 

Tier Lone books, Children’s Book Week, 13, no. 2, 

oY. 

How-To-Do-It Series: Publications, 15, no. 4, Jan. 

How To oe a School Broadcast, publication, 29, 
no. 7, 

How To ane U. §. Government Publications, 31, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Tlowa rd, Paul: 
4, Jan. 

Tluman experience areas : Stressed in life-adjustment 
educational program, 20, no. 6, Mar. 

IIuman relationship, study should be included in 
eurrieulnm, 13-14, no. 4, Jan. 

Tlumanities, proposals for international extension, 
UNESCO Preparatory Commission, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

Hutchins, C. D.: Initial tabulation of records on 
school hus operation, 11, no. 8, May. 

Huxley, Jnlian: First Director-general, UNESCO, 
22) no, Sd, WMehy a tae noo lanes 


I 


Extension of library service, 29, no. 


Courses of study. soeial studies, hibliogra- 
, Noy. ; edueational survey, report, 7, 


Idaho: 
phy, 17, no. 
no. 4, Jan. 

Egnoranee Now the Only Barrier Between Peoples 
(Atwood), 21, no. 6, Mar. 

IHinois Agricultural Association School Committee, 
rural school problems and policies, report, 24, no. 


1, Oet. 

Illinois State Normal University : Curricula in spe- 
cial education, 6, no. 10, July. 

Tiliteraey : Proposal to combat, UNESCO Prepara- 
tory Commission, 10, no. 1, Oct. 
Improving ways of working with 
kansas State Edueation Assocjation, 

24, no. 3, Dee, 

Inearnate Word College (San Antonio, Tex.): 
Teaeher demonstration project for Spanish-speak- 
ing ehildren, 28, no. G, Mar. 

Income for religious or edueational purposes : 
lation, 18, no. 7, Apr. 

Indiana : Courses of study, social studies, bibliogra- 
phy, 14, Wf, 22) 2, NOn NON 

Indians: Edueation of, publication, 29, no. 10, July. 

Individual differenees : Adjustinents for children of 
migratory families, 12, no. 3, Dec.; affect eduea- 
tional program, 9, no. 4, Jan.; eonsidered in 
healthful school day for elementary child, 23-25, 
no, 5, Meb,; educational programs needed, 19, no. 
6, Mar.; exceptional ehildren, 6-7, no. 6, Mar.: 
principle of a good sehool, 13, 14. no. 4, Jan.: 
seeondary sehool eurrieular proeedures, 20-21, 
no. 3, Dec.; special attention iu high sehools of 
the future, a predietion, 5, no. 7, Apr.; study of 
eaeh overage adolescent, New Orleans Publie 
Sehools, 22-23, no. 6, Mar. 

Individual needs: Demand @ajastinent to education 
for oceupational eompctenee, 10, no. 5, Feb. 

Individual ‘researeh,” in teaehing elementary 
scienee, 20, no. 4, Jan. 

Individual rights to earn a living demand neces- 
Sary counseling, 9-109, no. 4, Jan. 

Industrial arts : A phase of general edueation in life- 
adjustinent program, 20, no. 6, Mar. 5 plaee in 
the American schools, ‘lke ho. 7, Apr.; Ets Inter- 
aes i American Sehools (Profit, 17, no 

pr 

Tndustrial nurse, 29, no. 7, Apr. 

Industrial relations, 24, no. 4, Jan. 


children, <Ar- 
eonfercnee, 


Legis- 


SCHOOL Urs 


lidustrial research, 18, ne, 3, Dec. 

{Industry : Appropriations for vocational education, 
5, uo. 8, Dee.; legislation, 22-24, no. +, Jan.; 
more stress in high-school laboratory work, 6, 
no. 1, Oct.; publications, 13, no. 2, Nov.; scien- 
tific personnel encouraged, 19-20, no, 38, Dec, 
Sce also Trades and industrial education. 

Infantile paralysis, publication, 15, no. 7, Apr. 

In-service training: Inter-American programs, 8, 
no. 6, Mar,; needed, 30, no, 10, July; science 
teachers for secondary Schools, 18, 20, 30, no. 3, 
Dec. ; teachers and administrators for guidance 
program, 12, no, 4, Jan.; teachers for adult ecdu- 
cation, 8, no. 38, Dec. 

Institutes : Adult education, 19, no. 5, Feb, ; applied 
arts and sciences, 16, no, 5, Feb.; community 
leaders, 24, no. 8, Dec. ; international education, 
19, no. 8, May; technical training for veterans, 
17, no. 5, Feb. 

Instruction : Byaluation and analysis, Arkansas, 24— 
21, no. S&S, May. 

Integrated personality; Built through curriculum, 
af ae 4, Jan. ; objective of a good school, 13, no. 

5 diavi: 

Inter-American Rdueation News: Publication, Na- 
tional College of Education, 28, no. 6, Mar. 
Thiter-American Teacher-Education Prograin (Ba- 

thurst), 3-4, 27, 30, no. 6, Mar. 

Inter-American Understanding Gained Through Ex- 
periences (Goetz), 3-5, no. 9, June. 

Inter-American Workshop, operated as part of Field 
Sehoot of Texas State Collece for Women (Sal- 
tillo, Coahuila), 11-12, no. 1, Oct, 

Interchange of Teachers Between Great Britain and 
the United States (Smith), 14-15, no. 6, Mar. 
Intercultural education: Publications, 29, no. 2, 

eve: 1, uo. 7, Apr. 

Interests and needs determine transfer of health 
knowledge to practice, 6, no. +, Jan. 

Intergroup cducation, publication, 16, no. 9, June, 

Tutergroup living: Resolution commending work of 
schools in confirming understanding, American 
Association of School Administrators, 8, 9, no. 
8, May. 

Intergroup relations: Film research  prograin, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 19, no. 5, 
Ireb. ; improvement through observance of Negro 
Tlistory Week, 29, no. 4, Jan.; publication, 15, 
no. +, Jan. ; sumiucr study programs, Fisk Univer- 
sity, 17, no. 8, May. 

Intermediate grades: Courses of study, social stud- 
ies, 15-16, no. 2, Nov. 

International edneation: Reconstruction, 3, 4, no. 
5, Feb.: 3, no. 7, Apr. 

International Educational Relations, 11-12, no. 1, 
Ocinpote 10.2, NOv.. 28-30) no. 3, Dec. 

Juternational Educational Relations Division, U. S. 
Office of Education: Annual report, 10, no. 8, 
May + correspondence arranged with German or 
Austrian youth, 19, no. 7, Apr.; 19-20, no. 10, 
July; delegates to meetings and consultants to 
War Departinent furnished, 10, no. 8, May; ex- 
change teachers from England and Scotland, 24, 
no. 38, Dee.; loan packet service on Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, 10, no. 8, May; stndies of educa- 
tional systems in Central and South America, 
publications, 10, no. 8, May. 

Tnternational relations: America’s new role affects 
eontent of curriculum, 9, no. 8, May: filin re- 
search program expanded, Institute of Adult Ed- 
neation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
19, no. 5, Feb.; legislation, 3-4, no. 8, Dee.; 
libraries, responsibility unique, 25, no. 1, Oct.; 
publications, Departinent of State, 31, no. 7, 
Apr.; study, a postwar responsibility, 6—7, no. 1. 
Oct.; summer programs, 16-19, no. 8, May: 
UNESCO, 27, no. 8, Dec.: 2, no. 6, Mar. : youth 
Pecans, Cleveland Public Library, 26, 27, no. 8, 
Rar. 

International responsibilities for food, AHEA re- 
port, 18, no. 1, Oct. 

International theater institute, proposals for es- 
tablishment, UNESCO Preparatory Commission, 
10, no. 1, Oct. 

International understanding: Developed by Ameri- 
ean students through correspondence, 31, no. 2, 
oe UNESCO, 10, no. 1, Oct.; 11-16, no, 6, 
Mar. 

International Youth Service, UNESCO Preparatory 
Commission, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

Interscholastic Athletie Association, report of State 
directors, 26, no. 4, Jan. 

Interstate and intrastate conferences on education 
for children of migrating families, 12, no. 3, Dee, 

Interstate coutroversies in transportation, legisla- 
tion, 22, 23, no, +, Jan. 

Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens, 
mittee: Survey and publications of 
farm workers 11, no, 3, Dee. 

Towa: Courses of study, social studies, 
eNO Vs 

Bae, lected References (Barrow), 28-30, no. 3, 

ec 

Italian: Study, Middleburg College Language 
School, 18, no. 8, May; University of Florence, 
19. no. 8, May. 

Italy: Summer programs in architecture, art, and 
the classics, 19, no, 8, May. 


J 


Com- 
lnigratory 


17, no. 


Jamestown, N. Dak.: IIealth workshop for govern- 
uieet and nongovernniental agencies, 25, no, 3, 

ec, 

Japan: Elementary schools, 14, no, 8, Dec.; se- 
lected References for Teachers (Arndt), 19-21. 
no. 8, May, 

Japanese Ministry of Edueation: Coeducation, 14, 
no. 3, Dec, 


INDEX 


TERE Marion: xchange teacher, 15, no, 6, 

Muar. 

Job satisfaction neccessary for teacher’s professional 
welfare, 27, no. 4, Jan. 

Johns Hopkins Children’s Edueational Theater, 28, 
no. 8, May. 

Johnson, Philip G.: Consultative service in Ger- 
many for U. S. Office of Education, 2, no. 7, Apr. ; 
Preparation of Science Teachers for Secondary 
Schools, 18-21, 30, no. 3, Dec. 

Johnston, Marjorie C.: Adelante, Caminante, 11- 
2 nod Oc 

Jones, Galen: Chairman of regional conferences on 
Prosser Resolution, 29, no. 5, Feb.; elected presi- 
dent of National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 12, no, 9, June; a life-adjustment pro- 
grain, excerpts from report, 18—21, no. 6, Mar. 

Junior aviation: Publications, New York State Ed- 
uecational Department, 1-17, no. 7, Apr. 

Junior colleges: Legislation, 12, 15-16, no. 5, eb. ; 
14-16, no, 8, May. 

Junior high schools: Boys building model airport 
and houses, 21—238, no. 3, Dec.; courses of study, 
social studies, 20-21, 23-24, no. 2, Nov.; meas- 
ewe used, Philadelphia schools, 28, no. 5, 
eb, 

Junior teacher: Characteristics and duties in high 
school of the future, 5, 6, no. 7, Apr. 

Justifications of need, veterans’ educational facili- 
tics program, 18-19, no. 5, Feb. 

Juvenile delinquency: Adjustment school program, 
23, no. 6, Mar. ; aid from health and welfare serv- 
ices programs, Social Security Administration, 
20, no. 5, Feb.; annual report, U. 8S, Office of 
Edueation, 29, no. 7, Apr.; conference called by 
U.S. Attorney General, 10, 24, no. 3, Dee. ; 13-14, 
18, no. 4, Jan.; legislation, special classes, New 
York State, 16, no. 5, Feb. 


4 K 


Kabat, George J.: American Students Can Develop 
International Understanding by Forcign Corre- 
spondence, 31, no. 2, Nov.; The Launching of 
UNESCO, 11-13, no. 6, Mar. 

Kansas: Courses of study, social stndies, 17, no. 2, 
Nov.: inter-American education, Winfield Public 
Sehools, 28, no, 6, Mar. 

Kansas Library Bulletin, 13-14, no. 7, Apr. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science: Co-sponsors adult education discussion 
program, 13-14, no. 7, Apr. 

Kansas State Teachers Colleges: Inter-American 
education services, 28—29, no, 6, Mar, 

Keesecker, Ward W.: Acts of the 79th Congress, 2d 
Session, Relating to Education, 8-5, 15, no. 3, 
Dec.; Additional Information on Legislation— 
yeterans’ and vocational, 18-19, no. 5, Feb. ; Edn- 
eation and the 80th Congress, 1st Session, 10-13, 
no. 7. Apr.; 19-24, no. 9, June: Highlights of 
1946 State Legislative Action Affecting Educa- 
tion, 12-18, no. 5, Feb. 

Kelly, Frederick J. : Retirement, 16, no. 1, Oct. 

Kentueky : Legislation, 12-13, no. 5, Feb. 

Kindergartens: Courses of study, social studies, 
14-15, no. 2, Nov.: elementary school program in 
Germany, 2, no. 7, Apr.; enrollments increased, 
18, no, 8. May: Louisiana, legislation. 13, no. 
5, Feb.; teachers exchanged from Englend and 
Scotland, 24, no. 38, Dec. See also Nursery 
schools. 

Kirby, Dorothy M.: An Opportunity for Interna- 
tional Understanding. 19-20, no. 19, July. 

Korea: Educational rehabilitation. War Depart- 
ment uses consultants from U, 8, Office of Nduca- 
tion, 10, no. 8. May. 

Krrssner, Anna : ‘We Will Make It a Better World,” 
2, no. 9, June. ~ 


Labor camps: Edueational centers established for 
ehildren of migratory families, 12, no. 3, Dee. 


fod 


Labor market presents stiffer competition, 4, no. 7, 


Apr. 

Labor relations with management, legislation, 22- 
24 no. +, Jan. 

Labovatory facilities: Secondary 
courses, 21, no. 3, Dee. 

Laboratory work in bigh schools directed into more 
practical fields, 6, no. 1, Oct. 

Land-grant colleges : Federal legislation, 22, no. 4, 
Jan. 

Lane, Maj. David. : Literacy training, 27, no. 1, Oct. 

Langnage inastery, as communication tool in hu- 
man experiences, 20, no. 6, Mar. 

Lanham <Act: Federal investmeut in child-care 
services, 26, no. 5, Peb,; resolution to amend, 7, 
no. 8, May. 

Latin Ameriea : Summer institutes, announcements, 
18, no. 8, May; teaching opportunities, 10-11, 
no, 10, July. 

Latiu-American educational relatious : Workshops, 
San Bernardino County, Calif... 4, no. 6, Mar. 
Latin-American Literature and Life in Albuquerque 

Wigh Sehool (Komadina), 29, no. 6, Mar. 

Latin-American Republics : Cooperate with U. 8. De- 
partment of State in cultural relations program, 
14, no. 7, Apr. : loan packets, 10, no. 8, May. 

The Launching of UNESCO (Kabat), 11-13, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Laves, Walter II. C.: Appointed Deputy Director- 
General of UNESCO, 13, no. 6, Mar, 

Lay groups: Responsibility for achieving publie rec- 
*ognition for teaching, 8, 13, no. 2, Nov. 

Leadership: Community, Baltimore (Md.) confer- 
ence, 24, no. 8, Dee.; secondary education, 30, 
no. 7, Apr. ; training conference, Florida, 24, no. 3, 
Dec. ; U. S. Office of Education in Vocational edu- 
eation, 6, no, 3, Dee, 

Learning-teaching situations, 16-17, no. 7, Apr. 


school science 


‘ 


Learning vs. terching, 4-5, no. 1, Oct, 

Leave of absence, Wovld War IT veteraus : New York 
State, legislation, 17, no. 5, Feb. 

Lectnre: Parent edueation, 8-9, no. 3, Dec. 

Legislation ; Children of inizratory workers, 11, 12, 
no. 3, Dee. : exceptional children, 7 8, no. 6, Mar. 
Hetclalep owl. Wowace, , 22, no. 1, Fait ous 
no. 5, Feb.; 10-13, no. 7, Apr.; health services, 
26, no. 4, Jan.; State, 15, no. 1, Oct.; 12-18. 26, 
no. 5, Feb.; 5, no. 6, Mar.; 14, no. 8, May; U. S. 
Office of Edueation, 30, no. 7, Apr.; 10, no. 8, May; 
veterans’ program and vocational education, 18— 
19, no. 5, Feb. 

Legislative policy, National Hduecation Association, 
17-18, no. 1, Oct. 

Leisure, resources needed, 6, no, 1, Oct. 

Lenreot, Katharine 1*.: Ilealth and Welfare Serv- 
ices for Children 19—21, no. 5, Feb. 

Let There Be Light, report, National Society for 
the Prevention of Blinduess, 28-29, no. 9, June. 

Let’s Give the Children a Break! leatlet, Des Moines 
Public Schools, 8, no. 2, Noy. 

“Let's Look at the New World,” youth program 
sponsored by Detroit Public Library, 26, no. 8, 
May, 

Leyden, Netherlands: Summer courses for foreign 
students, 19, no. 8, May. 

Librarians: Asseinbly of the Americas, announced 
by the Library of Congress, 14, no. 7, Apr. re- 
sponsibilities and duties in guidance program out- 
liued, 11, no. 4, Jan. . 

Librarimns Chart Their Programs (Dunbar), 25-26, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Librarianship Conferences and Workshops (Beust), 
121s Toe Oe Ie: 

Libraries: City expenditures, 28, no. 4, Jan.: fa- 
cilities in school plant construction, 26, no. 7, 
Apr. ; international extension, UNESCO Prepara- 
tory Commission, 10, no. 1, Oct.; long-range pro- 
grams, UNESCO, 16-17, no. 3, Dec. ; scholarships, 
George Peabody Library School, 31, no. 6, Mar. ¢ 
statistics, institutions of higher education, 21, ne 
5, Feb. 

“Libraries Must Learn to Live Together” (Howard), 
29, no. 4, Jan. : 

Library beneficiaries, Carnegie corporation, annual 
report, 22, no. 5, Ireb. ; ' 
Library facilities ; Secondary school science courses, 
Cio. cwec, ; =e 
“phe Library Ilour,’” weekly lecture series, Univer- 

sity of Illinois Library, 28, no. 4, Jan. | 

Library instruction, incorporated nto high-school 
curriculum, Fitehburg, Mass., 25, no. 2, Nov. 

Library newspaper issued, Test Junior Iligh School, 
Richmond, Ind., 14, no. 7, Apr. . : 

Library of Congress : Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas, 14, no. 7, Apr.: films to be loaned, 27, 
no, 9, June; legislation, 12, no. 7, Apr. ; Lincoln 
memorabilia, permaneut exlubit, 2B. no. 5, Fel: 

Library on Wheels, film, National Filhn Board of 
Cannda, 26, no. 2, Noy. 

Library schools, ace 
programs, 13, no. 7, Apr. : : 

ee Service Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Activities, 10, no. 8, May: report, ALA 
couvention, 25-26, uo. 1, Net. : survey of libraries, 
institutions of higher education, 21, mo. 4, Feh. 

Library services: 25-26, no. 2, Nov.; 30-31, no. 3, 
Dec.: 28-29, no. 4, Jan.; 21-22, no. 5, Feb.; 
13-14, no. 7, Apr.; 12-15, no. 9, June; 26-27, 
no. 10, July; adult edueation, 28, no. 3 Jan. 3 
blind veterans in hospitals, 26, mo. 2, INOMeR 
“Bookmobile Lady,” 15, no. 9, June ;, books and 
curreut events, University of Ilhnois Library, 
28, no. +, Jan.; Books and Pcople- -the Wealth 
Within. film, 14, no. 9, June; Boston, Mass., 14, 
no. 9, June; Comanche County, Tex., 21, no. 9, 
Feb.; course offered, Public Library of Cincin- 
nati and Hawilton County, 25, no. 2, Nov. ; dem - 
oustrations for visiting librarians of Latin-Ameri- 
ean Republies, 14, no. 7, Apr.: district demonstra- 
tions, Texas, 26, no. 10, July; extension program 
defined, Nebraska, 27, no. 10, July; Federal 
grants-in-aid to provide and to study methods, 
13, no. 7, Apr.: films. 26, no. 2, Nov.; 14, no, 9, 
June: leadership workshop, Tallahassee, Fia., 13, 
no. 9. June: legislation, 26, no, 1, Oct.: memo- 
rial bookshielf, Reading, Pa., 14, no. 9, June: 
New Mexico appropriation for rural areas, 28, 
no, 2, Nov.; not available for many rural schools, 
8, no. 1, Oct.; obligation of libraries to publicize 
their facilities, 27, no. 10, July; operating ex- 
penditures, 15, no. 9, June ; panel discussion, ia 
14, no. 9, June: parent and preschool education, 
Denver, Colo.; 22. no. 7, Apr.; public libraries, 
statistics, 26, no. 10, July : recreational reading, 
preventive agency in juvenile delinquency, 14, no. 
4. Jan.: rural funds and plans, North Carolina, 
14, no. 7, Apr.; significance of recent children’s 
books. 14, no. 9. June; standards revised for 
school librarians, 21-22, no. 5, Feb.; summer 
course, Indiana State Library, 15. no, 9, nes 
feacher-librarian interaction, 14, no. 9, June; 
to be extended to all sections of country, 25, no. 
1. Oct.: training laboratory, Newark Publie Li- 
brary, 14, no. 9, June; workshop techniques, 13 
uo, 9. June. See also Public librarics. 

Life-adiustment program: Excertps from reports, 
16-21, no. 6, Mar. ‘ 

Lite conservation, center of national program of 
health and safety education, 26, no. 4+, Jan. 

Lighting in school buildings: Aid to learning proc- 
ess, 22. no. &, May: desirable factors, 6, no. 4, 
Nov. 

Lineoln memorabilia, permanent display, Library of 
Congress, 22, no. 5, Feb. en 
Linguistic institute: Summer study programs, Uni- 

versity of Michigan, 17, no. 8. May. 

Literacy training, Army non-military phases. Dis 
no. 1, Oct: 


Announce training 


Federal legislation aiYeeting in- 
dustry and worker relations, 24, no. 4, Jan. 
Loan exhibit: Picture-story ot nutrition education 

in the elementary school, 25, no, 6, Mar, 

Loan packets: Conservation, for enrriculum work- 
ers and workshop groups, 26, no. S$, May ; Latin- 
American countries, 10, no. 8, May. 

Loins: U. S. Forest Service, transeriptions and 
Aas on forest conservation programs, 11, no. 
S, May. 

Loeal food purchases, school lunch program, 21, no. 


Living conditions : 


Oct: 

Local school authorities: Cooperative spirit in mat- 
ters of teacher change, 14, no. 6, Mar.; make 
distinct levy for schools, 15, no, 8, May. 

Local school districts: Classification and duties, 
Mississippi, 14, 15, 16, no. 8, May. 

Loug Island Agricultural and Technical Institute : 
Name cbanged from State Institute of Agricul- 
ture, 16, no. 5, eb, 

Looking Forward with Parma (Ohto) Public 
Schools, 1946-1947, handbook, 27, no. 8, Dec, 

Los Angeles Public Schools: Health program for 
third and fonrth grades, 25, no, 6, Mar. 

Lonisiana: Building stage of educational radio, 3, 
no. 38, Jan.; courses of study, social studies, 
Neh, TG, BE Vo, 2 USGAE. 2 IGEMe aia, IR BE Tao), 4, 


Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College: State educational survey 
authorized, 18, no. 5, Feb. 

Lowdermilk, Ronald R.: Consultative service in 
eunany for U. S. Office of Education, 2, no, 7, 

jak. 


Lower age levels, special supervisory services, 25, 


no. 5, Dec. 
Tninchrooms: Articles, 26, no. 7, Apr. 
Lund, John: Adviser to ecducational program of 


Ariny and War Departnients, 


M 


10, no. &, Dec. 


MecIIale, Kathryn: Report on teaching LISI Sere 
no. 4, Jan. 

Mackintosh, Helen K.: The Children of tbe World, 
pigeant program, 9— “ltl, no. 2, Nov.; consultative 
service in Germany, for U.S. Office of Educa- 
iio, 2, ide 1, aur ; and others: Social Studies 
Courses of Study, 14-25, no. 2, Nov. 

Madison, Wis.: lixtensive community 
gram, 25, no. 6, Mar. 

Maine : State supervisory personnel, 
no. 3, Dec. 

Making excursions an integral part of teaching 
elementary sciences, 21, no. 4, Jan. - 

Biauagoment and labor relations, lezislation, 22-24, 
no 

Manhattan, Kans., Public Library: American demo- 
cratic ideas discussed, 13, no, Apr. 

Manley, Tlelen M. Appointment, U. S. Office of 
Education, 25. no. 38, Dee.: Cooperative Planning 
for the Child's Ileaith, 26— eNO. Go Nai A 
Curriculum for the Child’s Health, 5-T. no. 4, 
Jain. ? Health and the Elementary School Child, 
5—7, no. 2, Nov.; A Ilealthful School Day for the 
Elementary School Child, 23-25, no. 5, Feb. 

Maps: Iran, 29, no. 3, Nec. . Japan, 21, no, 8, Alay ; 
study and interpretation, Fort Smith, Ark., Junior 
High School hors, 21 29, no, 3, Dec, 

“March of Time” films used in adult education 
program, Chicago Public Library, 26, no. 2, Nov. 


center pro- 


changes, 24, 


Marshall, Kendrie N.: Appointment, Gs & "Office 
of Education, 18, no. 9, June. 
Martens, Elise H.: Elementary and Secondary 


Schools Join in Adjustment Program, 
6. Mar. 

Maryland; Courses of study, social studies, 14-15, 
no. 2, Nov. ; Edneational FM Planning Commit: 
tee advances educational radio, 8, no. 4, Jan, 

Mass communication: Consultative service an Ger- 


COeD no, 


eee, 


many, for U. 8. Office of Edueation, 2, no. AD, 2 
UNESCO, 16-17, no. 3, Dee. : 13, no. 6, Sac. 
Mass media, proposals for visi] aids, UNESCO 
Preparatory Commission, 10, no. 1, Oct. 
Massachusctts: Legislation 24, no. 4, Jan.: 13-14, 
nD, 5, Feb.; social studies, courses, 15, no. De 
CN 


Maternal and child health, extended Pie Res Social 
Security Administration, 19-21, no. 5, Feb. 

Mathematics : Basie disciplines, 6, no. 1. “Ori. ; State- 
ue Study, elementary schools, Ohio, 24, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Matching funds, State and Federal, 
program, 20-21, no. 1, Oct. 

Matthew F. Manry Publie School, 
OE tie no, 2) Nov. 

Mead bill authorizes pom gaty educational facili- 
ties for veterans, 8, no, 1, 

Movsurements in Cele eein junior high schools, 
28, no. 5, Feb 

Mecha nieal arts : Federal legislation, 22, no. 4, Jan, 

— ee Ws communication, library material, 25, no. 
cts 

Medical examination ayy a demand for post- 
war high sehool, 5, no. 1, 

Medicine: Applied to physical Aerie resolutions, 
Second Pan American Congress on Physical Edn- 
cation, 30, no. 8, May. 

Mental hygiene: Conference, 25, no. 8, May 3 publi- 

eatlons, 29, no. Nov. 

Mental Ilygienie and Child Guidsnece Clinies, panel 
on jnvenile delinquency, 13, no. 4, Jan. 

Mexico: Entertains Pan American Congress on 
Physical Education, 28-31, no. 8, May ; 24-27, no. 
f, June: 21-25, no. 10, Tuly 5 International rela- 
tions, suminer Institutes, 18, no. 8, May: tours 
sponsored by National Edueation Association, 11- 
12, no. 1, Oct, 


school lunch 


Richmond, Va., 


’ 


Michigan: Courses of study, social studies, 17-18, 
24, no. 2, Nov.; equipment for educational radio, 
4, no. 4, Jan.; inter-Amecrican education, exhibits, 
Detrolt schools, 29, no. 6, Mar.: legislation, 18, 
no. 5, Feb.; State Department, of Education, News 
Notes, elementary edue ation, ° 24, no. 6, Mar, 

Microfilm directory, 22, no. 5, Feb. 

Middle States Association of ¢ ‘olleges and Seeondary 
Schools: Revised standards for accrediting sec- 
ondary schools, 27-28, no. 5, Feb. 

Migrant children : Education, proposed solntions, 
iil) ine, 3, 

Military academy : icauforuia, proposed legislation, 
Il, non i, Api 

Military services, utilization of 
trained personnel, 18, no. 3, Dec. 

Minimum-wage legislation for certain States, 24, 
NOw yeietnie 

Minueapolis Publie Library: Tests “Pocket Books’ 
Teen-Age Book Show,” 27, no. 8, May. 

Minnesota: Courses of study, social studies, 18, no. 
2, Nov.; Department of Education, Library Di- 
vision, report, 194546 6, 23, Nowe, Jan. ia schools 
for children under six, survey, 24, no. 8, Dec. 

Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato) : Aid 
on nutrition program in rural, schools, 25, no. 5, 

eb 

“the Missing Link in Our Schools” (Studebaker), 
5. no. 7, Apr. 

Mississippi: Financing public schools, 14-16, no. 
8, May ; legislation, 14-15, no. 5. Feb. 

Missouri: Aprrepriation to aid local libraries. 27, 
no. 10, July; courses of study, social studies, 
1s, 22, no. 4, Nov. 

Model ‘Airport’ and Houses Built by Junior High 
School Boys (Farnsworth), 21-28, no, 2, Dec, 
Modern Language Association of America meeting, 

Washington, D. C., 28, no. 6, Mar. 
Montana : “Courses of study, social studies, 18, no. 


scientifically 


OeNOWs 

More People Employed, 
Agency, 8, no. 4, Jan. 

Morey, Victor: Development of Material for ae 
Education of Negroes Project, 27, no. 1, 

Morrill Act: Agricultural and mechanical ee: 22, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Mothers : Learning on the job, 20-23, no. 7, Apr. 

Motion pictures: Aid to anearaie on. rs no, ee OCta: 
available from U, S. Office of Education, (1s. Be 
Apr.; Baltimore, Md., school- community cooper- 
ation in recreational and enriching programs 
ss children, 25, no. 8, May. See “also Visual 
aids. 

Motor ability and skills: 
health education, 6, no. 4, Jan. 

Museums: Proposals for international extension, 
UNESCO Preparatory Commission, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

Music eduction: Facilities in school plant’ con- 
struction, articles, 26, no. 7, Apr.: Ohio County 
Public Library opens department, 25, no. 2, Nov.; 
publications, 15, no, 4, Jan. - recordings as library 
material, 26, no. 1, Oct. - summer sebool, Roches- 
ter, Minn., Senior High School, 24, no. 8, May: 
wide use on radio, 28-29, no. 7, Apr. 


N 


Nathan Straus Braneh Library (New York City) : 
Youth services and broadcasts, 27, no. 8, May. 
National Advisory Panel to the Attorney General 
on Neale Delinquency Problems, 14, 18, no. 


report, Federal Security 


Acquired in elementary 


4, 

National Aid to Vocational Education, report, 16, 
no. 6, Mar. 

National Association for Nursery | Education, meet- 
ing of governing board, 24, no. 3, Dee. 
National Association of Deans of Women, 

of meeting, 18, no. 7, Apr. 

National Camp, Life Camps, Ine., 
no. 6, Mar. 

National Child Labor Committee : Annual report, 18, 
no. 4, Jan.; study of migratory farm workers, 11, 
no, 3 Dec, 

National Clearing House—Nation-wide Personnel 
Service, 14-15, no. 1, Oct. 

National College of Education (Evanston, Ill.) : 
Information and observation service center on 
inter-American education, 28, no. 6, Mar. 

National Commission for Safety Education (NEA): 
Cooperates with other agencies in preparing pul- 
letin, 24, no. 6, Mar.; cooperates in tabulation 
of records on school bus operation, 11-138, no. 
8, May. 

National Committee on Coordination in Secondary 

Education dissolved, 10-11, no. 9, June. 

National Confcrence of Christians and Jews ; Broth- 
erhood Week, 7, no. 8, Dee.; sponsors (jointly) 
project for tunctionally illiterate Negro, 26-28, 
no. 1, Oct. 

National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency : 
euss school’s role, 18-14, 18, no. 4, Jan. 

National conferences related to elementary eduea- 
tion, calendar 25, no. 3, Dec. 

National Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 
ers: Official publication, 25, no. 3, Dee. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers: Spon- 
sors (Jointly) an Education Week, 17, no, 


report 


conference, 24, 


Dis- 


i Octy. 73 eanowae 
National Contest for § Anal Safety Foster U.S. 
Office of Education judg res contest, 24, no. Mar. 


National Couneil for the Social Studies (NBA) 
Joint preparation of yearbook on teaching geogra- 
phy, 5, no. 2, Nov.; 21, no. 6, Mar. 

National Couneil of Chief State School Officers : 
Annual meeting, report, 8-11, no. 5, Feb.: 
5-11, no. 6, Mar. : committee in conference with 
Advisory Committee on Secondary Education, 16, 
no, 7, Apr,; consultant services from U. S. Oftice 
of Education, 19, no. §, May. 


National Council of Geography Teachers meeting, 
Colnnibus, Ohio, 21, no. 6, Mar. 


Natlonal Council of Teachers of English, meeting, 
Atlantie City, N. J., 25, no. 5, Feb. 
National Couneil on Blementary Science: Reor- 


ganization and meetings announeed, 2 25, no. 5, Feb, 


National Council on  Schoolbouse Construetion, 
meeting, Jackson, Miss., 26-27, no. 5, Feb. 

euloual defense: Bill to promote progress, 12, no. 
, Apr. 

Nailonal ‘Defense Housing Aet: Legislation, 4, 5, no. 
8. Dee. 


National Education Association: Establishes Rural 
School Charter Day, 8, no. 1, Bato estimate on 
emergency certificates, 3, no. S, May; legislative 
policy, 17-18, no. 1, Oct, ; publications, 15, no. 
Jan. ; sponsors (jointly ) Ainerican Education 
Week, 17. no. 1, Oct.; 31, no. 7, Apr.; sponsors 
tour of Mexico, 18, no. 8, May; sponsors World 

Conference of Teaching pr ofession, 7 7, no, 4, Jan. ; 
ache strikes, statement, 29, no. 4. Jan. 

National educational policy, legislation, 6, Tee 
5, Feb. 

National Eimergency Conference on Teacher Prep- 
aration and Supply; Recommendations, 8, 13, no. 
2, Nov. 

National employment system, legislation, 23, no. 4, 


NOON Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Association, Annual meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, report, 238, no. 6, Mar. 

National Film Board of Canada, film on rural library 
service, 26, 2, NOV. 

National Fire Protection Association: Cooperation 
with U. S. Office of Education, 24, no. 6, Mar. 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, pub- 

lication, 2, 18, no, 9, June, 

National Geographic Society, 
5, eb. ‘ ; 

National preparedness, National Education Associ- 


school bulletins, 27, no. 


ation, legislative policy, 17, no. 1, Oct. a 
National Safety Council: Accident rate, report, 27, 
no. 4+, Jan 


National School Lunch Act (Driggs), 20-21, no. 1, 
Oct. ; 65, no. 3, Dec. 

National Park Service, 
no. 10, July. . . 

National School Lunch Program, legislation, 5, 
no. 1, Oct. See also School lunches. 

National service resolution, American 
of School Administrators, 8, no. May. 

National Society for Crippled Children And Adults, 
Ine.; Silver Anniversary, 26, no. 5, Feb. 

National Society for_ the Study of Education, 46th 
yearbook, 25, no. 5, Feh, . 

National Trades Unions : Legislation 
incorporation, 23, no, 4, Jan. 

National Tuberculosis |” Association : Sponsors 
(jointly) regional demonstration workshop in 
teacher education for health, 7—S, no. 2, Nov. 

National University of Colombia : Summer institute, 
18, no, 8, May. F 

National University of Mexico: Cooperates in Span- 
ish language seminar, 18, no. 8, May. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 
ing, Columbus, Ohio, 18, no, 7, Apr. 

National Teacher Examinations, American Council 
on Edueation, 11, no. 2, Noy. 

Natural sciences, peer for UNESCO, 6, 10, no. 1, 
Oct. ; 16-17, no. 3, 

Nature- study A "Gea neeene in clemen- 
tary science 8, no. 7, Apr. 

Navy Department : Donation program, surplus prop- 
erty, 19-20, no. 1, Oct.; housing facilities for 
veterans’ education, 10, no. 6, Mar. ; legislation, 
bi, 2, BS, TOVXG, 5 a!0), TUR Soh, A, AIP 

Navy School of Music: Receiving applicants, 28, 
no. 9, Juue. 

NEA. Sce National Education Association. 

Negro education: State aid for attendance in out- 
of-State institutions of higher learning, lXen- 
tucky, legislation, 12-15, no. 5, Feb.; theses, 30— 
$1, no, 6, Mar.;: U.S. Office of Education gives 
consultative and advisory services to higher in- 
stitutions, 9, no. 8, May. 

Negro Ilistory Week, 29, no. 4, Jan. 

Negro institutions: Legislation changing 


recreational activities, S—9. 


Association 


to legalize 


meet- 


names of 


certain schools and colleges, Virginia, 18, no. 
5, Feb. 
Negroes: Adult cdueation, 26-28, no. 1, Oct.; 


maternal and child health funds for hospital fa- 
cilities, Tuskegee Institute Ilospital, 21, no. 5, 
Feb.; PTA children’s camp and parent work- 
shop, 25, no. 8, Dee.; publications, Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and Ilistory, 29, no. 
4, Jan.; representation on Citizens’ Federal Com- 
mittee, 27, no. 4, Jan.; vocational training, 
Mississippi. legislation, 15, no. 5, Feb. 

Nelson, Edith: Exchange teacher, 14-18, no. 6, 
Mar. 

Netherlands: Youth program, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, 26, no, 8, May; summer programs, 19, 
no. 8, May. 

New Books and Pamphlets, 30-31, no. 1, Oct.; 
29, no.w2, Nov.: 15, no. 4, Jan.; 30, no, i) Vii 
15, no. 7, Apr.; 16, no. 9, June; 29, no. 10, July. 

New Director of Higher Education appointed, 15, 
no. 1, Oct. 

New England: 
S, May. 

New Farmers of America: Appropriations for vo- 
eational education, 4-5, no. 8, Dec. 

New Hampshire : Soci al legislation, 24, 110) tye Janie 
pate supervisory personnel, changes, 24, no. a 
dee, 

New Jersey: Conrses of study, social studies, 15, 
16, 18, 22, no. 2, Noy. : legislative action affecting 
education, 1946 highlights, 15-16, no. 5, Feb. 


Teachers’ salaries increased, 5, no. 
, , 


SCHOOL LIFE 


New Mexico: Courses of study, social studies, 18- 
19, no. 2, Nov.; inter-American education, 29, no. 
6, Mar, ; library service to rural areas, 25, no. 2, 
Tow 


New Orleans (La.) Public Schools: Adjustinent 
programs, 22—23, no. 6, Mar. 

New Radio Broehure available, 30, no. 2, Nov. 

New Trier Iigh School (Evanston, Ill.) : Inter- 
American education, 28, no, 6, Mar, 

New York City: Board of Education cooperates in 
radio programs on forest conservation, 11, no. 8, 
May: Nathan Straus Branch Library, radio 
broadcasts for youth, 27, no. 8, May; war memo- 
rials, suggestions of committee, 28, no, 5, Feb. 

New York State: Commission appointed to examine 
need for a State university, 16, no. 5, Feb. ; Con- 
servation Department, cooperation in radio pro- 
grams on forest conservation, 11, no. 8, May; 
counselors needed in secondary schools, 17, no. 
10, July; courses of study, social studies, 15-16, 
19-22, 24, no. 2, Nov.; Education Department, 
publications, 16-17, no. 7, Apr. :; educational legis- 
lation, 16-17, 26, no. 5, Feb. ;,inter-American edu- 
eation, 27, 30, no. 6, Mar. 

New York State College for Teachers: Curricula 
in special education, 6, no, 10, July. 

New York State College of Forestry (Syracuse Uni- 
versity); Radio programs on conservation, 11, 
no. 8, May. 

New York State Council on Rural Education, sur- 
veys and studies, 24, no. 1, Oct. 

New York State Maritime Academy: Legislation, 
16. no. 5, Feb. 

Newark, N. J., Public Library: Board report, The 
Power of Priut, 14, no. 7, Apr.; Tecn-Age Book 
Show, 27. no. 8, May. 

Newberry medals, awarded by ALA, 26, on. 1, Oct. 

News notes from State Departments of Education, 
elementary education, 24, no. 6, Mar. 

Noninstruetional school employees: Legislation, 15, 
28, no. 5, Feb. 

Nonresident pupils: Virginia, legislation, 18, no. 
nel), 

North Carolina: Courses of study, social studies, 
24, no. 2, Nov. 

North Carolina Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers: Children’s camp and parent workshop, 
25, no, 8, Dee. 

North Carolina Education Association: Sponsors 
work conference on elementary education, 24, no. 
3, Dec. 

North Carolina State Library Commission: Report 
of progress, 14, no. 7, Apr. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools: Revised standards for accrediting 
secondary schools, 27, no. 5, Feb. 

Norton, E. B.: Appointed director, Division of 
School Administration, U. 8S: Office of Educa- 
tion, 22, no. Oct.; designated Deputy Com- 
missioner of Edueation, 4, no. 3, Dec. 


Norway: Summer schools in international rela- 
tions, 19, no. 8, May. ; ; 
Nursery-kindergarten education: Minnesota, sur- 


Bey. 24, no. 3, Dee. ; proposed legislation, 10, no. 

7, Apr. 

Nursery schools: Berkeley. Calif., Public Sehools, 
91-22, no. 7, Apr.: National Education Associa- 
tion, legislative policy, 17-18, no. 1, Oct.; State 
standards and guides, 25, no. 8, Dee. See also 
Kindergartens, 

Nursing education, 29-30, no. 109, 
July. 

Nutrition education: Loan exhibit, Terre Tlaute 
(Ind.) Workshop, 25, no, 6, Mar.; a musf in 
school health, 7, no. 2, Nov. 

Nutrition program: Minnesota rural schools, 25, 
no. 5, Feb. e 


Objectives to be met in guidance training, 11-12, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Obligations of the school, 10, no. 4, Jan. 

Obseryation, essential activity in teaching elemen- 
tary science, 21, no. 4, Jan. 

Occupational competence: Goal of vocational edu- 
eational program, 10, no. 5, Feb. 

Occupational health, prohlems to be understood, 27, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Oeeupational information and guidance: Future 
scientists in sccondary schools, 19, no. 3, Dee.: 
report of guidance and personnel associations, 13, 
no. 7, Apr. 6 5 

Ocenpational training: Greater emphasis in eurric- 
ulum of the future, 4. no. 7, Apr.: for youth 
likely to drop out of scliool, 10, no. 5, Feb. 

Offiec of Defense Transportation: Tabulation of 
travel of sehool busses, 11-18. no, 8, May, 

Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs : 
Cooperates with U. S. Office of Education in pro- 
grams of inter-American understanding, 3-4, 27, 
30, no. 6, Mar. 

Ohio: Courses of studv. social studies, 15, 16, 19, 
21, 23, no. 2, Nov.; State Department of Educa- 
tion, news notes, elementary education, 24, no. 6, 
Mar.; workshop on physical education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 18, no, 10, Jnly. 

Ohio Conference on the Preschool child, 24, no. 3, 
Dec. 

Ohio County Public Library, (Wheeling, W. Va.), 
opeus music department, 25, no. 2, Noy. 

Ohio State University : Cooperates in workshop eon- 
ference on elementary cdueation, 18, no. 8, May: 
WOSU radio station broadeasts State Depart- 
ment of Fdueation programs, 2+, no. 6, Mar, 

Okinawan School (Mng), 138-15, no. 3, Dee. 

Oklahoma : Courses of stndy, social studies, 24, no. 
: ‘OV 


publications, 


On-the-job training: Legislation, 4, no. 3. Dec.; 
10-12, no. 7, Apr.; veterans, 9, 10, no. 6, Mar. 


INDEX 


Opportunities for Wdueational Radio 
3-4, no. 4, Jan. 

An Opportunity for International Understanding 
(Kirby), 19-20, no. 10, July. 

Orange (Tex.) Elementary School: Ifealth and child 
development, group project, 25, no. 6, Mar. 

Oregon: Courses of study, social studies, 19, 2+, 
no, 2, Nov. 

ee labor, support of publie schools, 22, no. 4, 

an, 

Orientation programs : Exchange kindergarten—ele- 
mentary teachers from England and Seotland, 24, 
no. 5, Dec, ; new teachers, 23-24, no. 5, Feb. 

Other American Republics: Training program for 
teachers of Iinglish, 18-19, no. 7, Apr. 

Our Lady of Guadalupe School (San Antonio, Tex.) : 
Teacher demonstration project for Spanish-speak- 
ing children, 28, no. 6, Mar. 

Our National Family, official publication, National 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, 25, 
no. 3, Dee, 

Outdoor education: Publications, Cornell Univer- 
sity 30, no. 6, Mar.; regular part of sehool cur- 
rieulum, National Camp, Life Camps, Inc., 24, no. 
6, Mar. 

“Out-of-schoolers,” 16, 18, no. 6, Mar. 

Overage adolescents: Adjustment program de- 
scribed, New Orleans Public Schools, 22—23, no. 
6, Mar. 

P 


(Dunham), 


Packet service, U. 
6, Mar. 

Pageant for parent education, 9, no. 3, Dee. 

Pan American Congress on Physical Education: 
Report of Mexico meeting, 28-31, no. 8, May; 
24-27, no. 9, June; 21-25, no. 10, July. 

Pan American Institute of Physical Education, 28, 
il, TOs fi, # (Bie 

Pan American Union: Bulletin, new department 
added, 11, no. 8, May. ; 

mae American Week, material available, 6 no. 7, 
Apr. 

Pan-Amerieanism, study through eorrespondence 
and other exchange of ideas, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., 29, no. 6, Mar. 

Parent education: Adjustment program for over- 
age adolescents, 22, no. 6, Mar.; child develop- 
ment and family relations program, personnel, 13— 
14, no. 4, Jan.; health and safety programs, 27. 
no. 4, Jan.; local school authorities to increase 
opportunities, 25, no. 3, Dee.; PTA workshop, 25. 
no. 3, Dec.; role of school, S—10, no. 3, Dee. 

Parent Education Through Children’s Play Groups 
(Gabbard), 20-23, no. 7, Apr. 

Parent-nursery schools, establishment and opera- 
tion, 21-22, no. 7, Apr. 

Parent-teacher associations: Children’s camp and 
parent workshop, 25. no. 38, Dec.; Health work- 
shop to celebrate Founders’ Day. Washington 
School (Kingsport, Tenn.), 25, no. 8S, May. 

Parma (Ohio) Public Schools, handbook, 1946- 
1947, 27, no. 3, Dec. 

Part-time schools and classes, recommended for 
“out-of-schoolers,” 16, no. 6, Mar, 

pe athwans in Peace,’ radio broadcast, 26, 10. 8, 

ee, 

Peace: Advanced through education, science, and 
culture, 16-17, 27, no. 3, Dee.; American foreign 
relations analysis, Department of State Bulletin, 
28, no. 4, Jan.; atomic energy, constructive uses, 
26, no. 5, Feb.; bill to create a Federal depart- 
ment, 12, no. 7, Apr.: radio broadcasts, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 26, ne. 3, Dec.; resolution, American 
Association of School Administrators, 8, no. 8, 
May; theme, Brotherhood Week, 7, no, 8, Deec.; 
theme for one day, American Education Week, 
Bla no. @. Apl. UNESCO, 17) no. 1) Oet. 2 2) 12% 
no. 6, Mar.; world relations to be taught in 
schools, 27, no. 2, Nov. 

“Pen pals’ in America sought by Children’s Club, 
Bristol, England, 31, no. 2. Nov. 

Pennsylvania: County school supervision, 15, no. 
10, July : courses of study, social studies, 21, 23- 
24. no. 2. Nov.: ner mipil grants for special edu- 
eation, 15, no. 10, July; sources of income for 
the public schools, 13-14, no. 10, July: State aid 
for—edueation of home-bound children and 
adults, 14-15, no. 10, July; rural pupils’ trans- 
Derkatien, 14, no, 10, July; tuition, 14, no. 10, 
July. 

Pennsylvania State College : Counselors provided for 
schools cooperating in inter-American teacher- 
education prograin, +, 27, 50, no. 6, Mar. 

Pennsylvania’s Plan for Finaneing Its Public 
Schools (Covert), 12-15, no. 10, July. 

People and Books: a Study of Reading and Book- 
Buying Tabits, 25, no. 2, Nov. 

ee eapita apportionment, legislation, 15, no. 3. 

ec, : 

Per pupil exnenditure, rural schools, 8, no. 1, Oct. 

Personal adjustment vs. scholastic aehievement for 
life success, 23, no. 6, Mar. 

Personality adjustment: Problems to be met in 
high schools of the future, 5. uo. 7, Apr. 

coon associations : Report of meeting, 13, no. 
fq, Apr: 

Personnel services: Minimum qualifications for 
guidance, 9, no. 6, Mar.; needed in high schools, 
23, no. 1, Oct. 

Peterborough, N. II.: Summer school, 17, no. 8, 


S. Offiee of Edueation, 25, no. 


May. 

Petworth Branch Library (Washington, D. C.): 
Youth services program, 27, no. 8, May. 

Phelps, William Lyon: Excitement of teaching, 27, 


no. 8, Dee. : 

Philadelphia (Pa.): Measurements in junior high 
schools, 28, no. 5, Feb. 

Phitosophy, proposals for international extension, 
UNESCO Preparatory Commission, 10, no. 1, Oet. 


Philosophy for secondary schools, revised standard 
for accrediting, 27, no. 5, Feb. 

Physieal education : Definition, 6, no. 4, Jan.; duties 
and responsibilities of State directors, 26, no. 4, 
Jan.; Okinawan School, 14, no. 8, Dee.; publi- 
cations, 16-17, no. 9, June; report of State di- 
rectors, 25-26, no. 4, Jan.; second Pan American 
Congress, report of Mexico meeting, 28-31, no. 
8, May ; 24-27, no. 9, June; 21-25, no. 10, {nly ; 
taking strong hold on curriculum, 4, no. 7, Apr. 
See also Health and physical education. 

Thysieal examinations and follow-up for elementary 
schoo! child, 24, no, 5, Feb. 

Physical fitness, proposed legislation, 12, no. 7, 

ioe, 

Physieal fitness and health: Essential in life-ad- 
justnent edueational program, 20, no. 6, Mar. 
Pictures: Library collection, publication, American 

Library Association, 21, no. 5, Feb. 

“Plan of Action for 1947-49": Theme for annual 
mecting, Association of Childhood Education, 25— 
26, no. 5, Feb. 

Planning, cdueational: Cooperatively for the 
ehild’s health, 26-27, no. 6, Mar.; proper bal- 
ance of vocational and of general education, 10, 
no. 5, Feb.; school building, 5, no. 3, Dee. ; 27, 
no. 7, Apr.; U. S. Office of Education sponsors 
conferences, 4, no. 5, Feb. 

Planning and Equipping School Lunchrooms, pub- 
Heation, 32, no. 7, Apr. 

Planning School-Plant Management 
(Viles)}, 21-23, no. 8, May, 

Play: Children of the World, pageant, 9, 10, no. 2, 
Nov.; groups for children provide parent educa- 
tion, 20-28, no. 7, Apr.; playground and gym- 
nasium facilities, needed by every high school, 
5, no. 1, Oct.; preventative of ingrown personal- 
ity, 6, no. 4, Jan. 

Playground supervision: Madison, Wis., community 
center program, 25, no. 6, Mar. 

Poll tax: Mississippi, furnishes county school fund, 
15, no. 8, May. : 

Population groups: School systems based on sta- 
bility, 11, no. 8, Dee. 

Position Book, publieation, Department of State, 
for UNESCO, 12, no. 6, Mar. 

Post alice Department: S-hour Icgislation, 28, no. 
4+, Jan. 

Postwar secondary edueation, needed changes, 3-4, 
no. 1, Oct, 

The Power of Print, 4-year report, Newark, N. J., 
Public Library Board, 14, no. 7, Apr. 

Practical and fine arts, place in curriculum en- 
larged, 6, no. 1, Oct. 

Practical arts: Wider range in curriculum of to- 
morrow, 4, no. 7, Apr. 

Practical Nursing, publication, U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 30, 32, no. 9, June. 

swale to the UNESCO Constitution, 2, no. 6, 
Mar, 

Preparation of Science Teachers for Secondary 
Schools (Johnson), 18-21, 30, no, 3, Dee. 

Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, London re- 
port (Brooker), 9-10, no. 1, Oct. 

Preschool child: National conference sponsored by 
American Foundation for Blind, 28, no. 8, May ; 
Ohio conference to promote State-wide programs, 
24, no. 3, Dec. . 

Preschool education: Facilities in planning school 
plants, 24, no. 7, Apr. . 

Preserviee teacher training: Inter-American pro- 
grams, 3, no. 6, Mar. 

President’s Uighway Safety Confercnce, 24, no. 6, 
Mar. 

President’s Message to Congress: Tixcerpts on edu- 
cation, 11, no. 7, Apr. 

Preveutive measures, new emphasis for health edu- 
eation, 26, no. 4, Jan. ; 

Price lists, U. S. Government publications, 381, no. 
4, Jan. 

Primary education: 
ee Preparatory 

ct. 

Primary schools: Courses of study, soeial studies. 
14-15, no. 2, Nov.; Louisiana, State educational 
survey authorized, 13, no, 5, Feb. 

Prison-made products, social legislation, 28, no. 4, 
Jan, 

Private cdueational institutions: New Jersey, legis- 
Jation, 15, no. 5, Feb. See also Private schools. 

Private homes for children, Kentucky, legislation, 
138, no. 5, Feb. 

Private sehools : Federal aid, recommendations, Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers, 8, 
no. 5, Feb,; procedures for registration, eurrent 
legislation, 25, no. 8, Dec.; sehool lunches, 205 
no. 1, Oct.; 15, no. 3, Dee. 

Problem to be solved, basis for study of science, 8, 
no. 7, Apr, 

Production and Marketing Administration (USDA), 
School lunch program for nonprofit private 
schools, 20, no. 1, Oct. : 

Professional Guidance Training as an Element in 
Providing Educational Opportunities (Zeran), 
9-12, no. 4, Jan. ; : 

Professional status of teachers: To be genuine in 
high schools of the future, a predietion, 5—6, no. 
TAP, 

Professions : Mississippi, legislation prohibits prac- 
tice without Heense, 15, no. 5, Feb.; representa- 
tion on Citizens’ Federal Committee, 27, no. 4, 
Jau. 

Proffitt, Maris M.: Birmingham Conference, 29-30, 
no. 5, Feb.: retirement, 17, no. 7, Apr. 

Program planning, vocational edueation, 6-7, no, 4, 
Dee. 


Programs 


Development, proposal, 
Commission, 10, no. 1, 


Prosser Resolution, 26, no. 3, Dec; 29 30, no. 3, 
ipl, § Weal, i, G, Alla HOUR, SH) WO, Ci eG 
is soy. GU, IRAE 

rs 


PTA. See Parent-teacher association. 

Public «affairs in the schovls, responsibility for 
teaching, 27, no. 2, Nov. 

Pubtic education: Minds needed, 18, no. 8, May ; 
re evaluation of worth and cost, 7-8, no. 8, May. 
Sce also Public schools. 

Public Education in Idaho, report of educational 
survey, 7, no. 4, Jan. 

Public esteem, relationship to exodus of teachers 
from profession, 27, noe. 4, Jan. 

Public Health Nursing Week, observance, 2, 9, no, 
fig MDI 

Public health services: Aims emphasized in Public 
llealth Nursing Week, 2, no. 7, Apr.; cooperative 
planning for elementary school children, 26—27, 
no, 6, Mar. 

Tublic indebtedness affeeting education, Massachu- 
setts, legislation, 14, no, 5, Feb, 

Public tands: Legislative policy, National Hduca- 
tion Association, 17, no. 1, Oct. 

Public libraries: Legislation to provide service to 
areas without facilities, 19, no. 7, Apr.; progress 
report, North Carolina State Library Comunis- 
sion, 14, no. 7, Apr.: services interpreted, 4-year 
report, Newark, N. J., Public Library Board, 14, 
no. 7, Apr.; services to youth, 26-28, no. 8, May; 
survey, importance in the reading life of Nation, 
25, no. 2, Nov. See also Library services. 

Public Library Demonstration Bil, 26, no. 1, Oct.; 
18, no. 7, Apr. 

Public Library—People’s University, 28, no. 4, Jan. 

Public opinion, created to provide desirable life- 
adjustment education, 19, no. 6, Mar. 

Publie problems, learning to think them through 
effectively, 5, no. 2, Nov. 

ae relations and the libraries, 27, 29, no. 10, 
July. 

Public Relations for Rural and Village Tcachers, 
announcement, 32, no. 4, Jan. 

Public relations in rural schools, studies and sur- 
vers, 23-24, no. 1, Oct. 

Publie-school system: Extension through grades 
XI1I and NIV, resolution, American Association 
of School Administrators, 7-8, no. 8, May. 

Public schools: Idaho, legislative survey, 7, no. 4, 
Jan.; Mississippi financing, 14-16, no. 8, May; 
support of organized labor, 22, no. 4, Jan.; 
uniform accounting of funds, 4, no. 5, Feb.; war 
memorials, suggestions of New York City Com- 
mittee, 28. no. 5, Feb. 

Tublie schools vs. private schools, Federal aid for 
States, & no. 5, Web. 

Publie works: Proposed legislation, 12, no. 7, Apr. 

Publicity in parent education, 9, no. 8, Dee. 

Pullen, Thomas G.: Resolution of anpreciation. Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers, 
4, no. 5, Feb. 

Pupil activity program, 19-20, no. 6, Mar.; revised 
accrediting standards for seeondary schools, 27, 
no. 5, eb. 

Pupil experiences broadened, in school and out of 
school, 20, no. G, Mar. 

Pupil transportation: Statistics, 11-18, no. 8, May. 
See also School transportation. 

Purposeful activity : In teaching elementary science, 
19 no. 4, Jan.; stirs interest and “holds” high- 
school students, 7, no. 1, Oct. 


Q 
Quiz program for parent education, 9, no. 3, Dec. 
R 


Radio, an aid to instruction, 4, no. 1, Oct.: hook 
adaptation programs, Binghamton, N. Y., 26, no. 
2, Noy.; “Bookmobile Lady,” Station WKAR, 
Michigan State College, 15, no. 9, June: Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, broadeasts-—‘Pathways in Peace.” 
26. no. 3, Dee.; Cleveland Public Library, radio 
programs, 14, no. 9, June; educational oppor- 
tunities, 8-4, no. 4. Jan.; new publications, 30, 
ho. 2, Nov.; “The People of Japan,” recordings, 
U.S. Office of Education, 21, no. 8. May: school 
uses to teach forest conservation, 11, no. 8, May: 
timeliness and use in emergencies, 28, no. 7, Apr. 3 
youth services program, broadcasts, Nathan 
aprans Branch Library, New York City, 27, no. 8, 
May. 

Radio broadcasts: “The Library Presents,” weekly 
program, University of Illinois Library and Li- 
brary Schools, 28, no. 4, Jan.: “Young Book Re- 
viewers,” 27, no. 8, May; Westchester County, 
N. Y., Library Association, “Bag O° Tales,” 28, 
no. 4, Jan. 

genttio education: Virginia, legislation, 18, no. fH, 
‘eb. 

Radio in the Curriculum (Broderick), 28-29, no. 
GW, Apr. 

eee lio listening sense” vs, reading taetics, 29, no. 7 
Apr. 

Rakestraw, C. E.: Soeial Legislation Concerned 
With Management and Labor Relations, 22-24 
no. 4, Jan, 

Reading: Importance in lives of children, 26, no. 
1, Oct.; significance in teaching clementary 
science, 20, no. 4, Jan.; survey on importiance 
of public libraries, 25, no. 2, Nov. 

Reading habits and interest, valuable in human 
experience areas, 20, no. 6, Mar. 

Real property of the United States : Proposed legis- 
lution, 11, 12, no. 7, Apr. 

Reavis, C. Il.: Controversial Issues and 
Policy, 26, no, 8, Dec, 

Recent Books for Wospital Use, 26, no. 2, Nov. 

Recent theses, 80 21, no. 1, Oet.: 20-30, no, pe 
Nov. 15, 18, no, 4, Jan. : 30631, ue. 6, Mar.: 
15, 19, no. 7, Apr. ; 16-17, no. 9, June; 29-30 no. 
19, July. 


’ 


School 


a 


Records: State-wide system for children of migra- 
tory families, 12, no. 3. Dee. 

Recreation : Federal inter-agency committee organ- 
ized, 15, ne. 6, Mar.; panel report, juvenile de- 
linquency, 14, 18, no. 4, Jan.: planned activities, 
a part of health education life-adjustment pro- 
grams, 20, no. 6, Mar. ; summer programs, Roches- 
ter, Minu., Senior Iligh School, 24, no. 8, May, 

Recreation Programs Encouraged Through Federal 
TO cee) Camimittee (Scott), 70, no, 10, 

uly. 

Reernitment: Potential scientists for secondary 
school work, 19-20, no. 3, Dec. ; potential teachers, 
27, ho. 8, Dec.s teachers, 7, 10. Sin. 

Reforestation: New York State, radio program on 
forest couservation 11, no. 8, May. 

Regional high-sehool districts: New Jersey, legis- 
Intion, 15, no. 5, Feb. , 

tegional institutes for adult education of Negroes, 
ke, I, COXeIt, 

Rehabilitation, educational: War Departinent uses 
consul ani from U.S. Offiee of Education, 10, no. 
8, May. 

Rehabilitation, vocational: Legislation, 22. no. 4, 
Jan.; State fund, Mississippi, 16, no. 8, May. 

Rehabilitation and reconstruction ; War devastated 
areas, 4, no. 5, Feb. 

Reorganization of the Vocational Division 
ory), 6—7, no. 8, Dee. 

Repair of school buildings: Proper care extends 
school life, 22. no. 8, May. 

Report from AITEA Annual Meeting, 18, no. 1, Oct. 

Research: Edison’s scientific experiments. 16-17, 
no, 4, Jan.; educational fields, excerpts from 
President’s message, 11, no. 7, Apr.; Elementary 
School Division, U. S. Oflice of Education, 380, 
no. 7, Apr.; essential to development of educa- 
tional programs, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, report, 11, no. 5, Feb. 

Research, scientific: Agriculture, legislation, 5, 15, 
no. 3, Dee.; 22, no. 4, Jan.; bencfits to the Na- 
tion’s families, AIIEA report, 18, no. 1, Oct. : Na- 
tional Edueation Association, legislative policy, 
17, no. 1, Oct. 

Hernan’ of science teachers needed, 18—20, no. 3, 

ec, 

Revision of accrediting standards, secondary schools, 
2i—254 os oe els 

Revitalization of Education 
T’eb. 

Rhode Island: Courses of study, social studies, 21, 
23, no. 2, Nov.; legislation 17, no, 5, Feb.; 24 
no, 4, Jan. 

“Roads to World Understanding,” youth programs 
sponsored by Cleveland Public Library, 26, no. 
S, May. 

Rochester, Minn.: A senior high school extends its 
program, 23-24, no. 8, May. 

Rogers, Virgil M.: Gravity of teacher situation and 
its implications, 29, no. 4, Jan. ° 

Rural Aspects Panel: Report, juvenile delinquency, 
14, 18, no. 4, Jan. 

Rural communities: Library service, film, British 
Columbia, 26, no. 2, Nov.; Minnesota survey of 
schools for children under six, 24, no. 3, Dee. ; 
New Mexico Legislature makes appropriation for 
library service, 25, no. 2, Noy. 

Rural education ; Attendance figures, secondary edu- 
eation, 27-28, no. 2, Nov.; study of its inportance 
and problems, 8, no, 1, Oct. 

Rural Education Conference, invited to the White 
Ifouse, 8, no. 1, Oct. 

Rural high schools: Better program, the future, a 
prediction, 5, no. 7, Apr.; special problems, 4, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Rural life: Group activity for youth in home, 
chureh, and school, 14, no. 4, Jan.; statistics, 8, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Rnralt School Charter Day, established by National 
Education Association, 8, no. 1, Oct. 

Rural schools: Nutrition program parallels summer 
workshop, Minnesota State Teachers College, 
Mankato, 25, no. 5, Keb.; teacher shortages, 8, 
no, 8, May. 

Rural schools and public relations, publication, 23— 
a no, 1 Oct. 

Rural teachers: Public relations, publication, 82, 
no. 4, Jan, 

Russell, Jane: Summer Study Programs in Inter- 
national Relations, 16-19, no. 8, May. 

Rnssell, John Dale: Appointed director, Dligher 
Education Division, U. 8. Office of Edueation, 15, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Russia: Summer courses, Cornel University and 
Pennsylvania State College, 17, no. 8, May. 
Russian: Studied at Middlebury College (Vt.) Lan- 

guage School, 18, no. 8, May. 


8 


(Greg- 


(Andrews), 5, no. 5, 


Sacramento (Calif.) Public Library: Services to 
youth, 27, no. 8, May. 

Safeguarding the School From Fire (Scherer), 30, 
no, 5, Feb. 

Sa and accident prevention, legislation, 28, no. 

« dain, 

Safety education, 25, 26-27, no. 4. Jan.; fire haz- 
ards in schools, 30, no. 5, Feb.; National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, resolutions, 8, 4, 
no, 5, Feb, ; publications, 80, no. 6, Mar. ; theme 
ot one day, American Education Week, 31, no. 7, 
Apr.; U. S. Office of Education cooperates with 
other agencies, report, 24, no. 6, Mar. 

Salty in schoo] buildings, 6, no. 2, Noy. ; 21, no. 8, 
May. 

St. Lonis (Mo.) : After-school activitles for elemen- 
tury seliool children, report, 28, no. 6, Mar. 


St. Panl ¢(Minn.) Public Library: Youth services 
program, 28, uo. S, May. 

Salarics of teaehers;: Inadequacies responsible for 
recent exodus, 27, no. 4, Jau.; legislitive survey 
authorized. Massachusetts, 18, no, 5, Feb.; Oki- 
nae School, 13, no. 8, Dee.; survey, +, no. 8, 
May, 

Sales tax, legislation, Michigan, 18, no. 5, Feb. 

San Bernardino County, Calif.: Inter-American ed- 
ucation program, 4, no. 6, Mar. 

Sanitation in school buildings, 6, no. 2, Noy. 

Savings bonds program in the schools, Treasury 
Department, S, no. 4, Jan. 

Senn dinawlt: Studies in summer schools, 19, no. 8, 
May. 

Scholarships: For subsistence in high schools of 
the future, 5. no. 7, Apr.; for summer scsston, 
George Peabody Library School, 31, no. 6, Mar. ; 
industry provides scientifically talented youth, 
19-20, no. 3, Dve.; National Education Associa- 
tion, legislative policy, 18, no. 1, Oct.; needed 
for capable young people, 5, no. 1, Oct.; veterans 
of World War TI or World War II, legislation, 
New York State, t7, no. 5, Feb. 

Scholarships and fellowships, provisions of Federal 
bill, 6G, no. 5, Feb. 

School administration ; New Jersey, legislation, 15, 
no. 5, Web. : Virginia, legislation, 1S, no. 5, Feb.; 
units broadened in life-adjustment program, 20, 
no, 6, Mar. 

School administration and support, Mississippi, 14, 
no. 8, May. 

School Administration Division, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
eation: Aunual report, 10, no. $8, May; director 
appointed, 22, no. 1, Oct. 

School age: Attendance provision, Kentucky, 12, 
no. 5, Feb, 

Schooland-work program, 17, no, 6, Mar, 

School atendanec: Prosser Resolution, 29, no. 5, 
Feb. 

School attendance officers: Duties and powers, Ken- 
tueky, legislation, 12, no. 5, Feb. 

School bonds: Legislation authorized for erection, 
repair, and equipment of school buildings, Vir- 
ginia, 18, no. 5, Feb. 

School Broadcast Conference, 
mecting, 28. no. 7, Apr. 

School building and property, valnation in rural 
areas, statistics, 8, no. 1, Oct. 

School buildings: Architectural services and de- 
signs, 28, no. 7, Apr.; Cineinnati. Ohio, planned 
for greater use of facilities, 25, no. 6, Mar. ; 
deterioration during war years, 21, no. 8, May: 
economy of operation, 22, no. 8, May; examples 
of individual plants, 24-25, no. 7, Apr.; facili- 
ties for safety and health, 6-7, no. 2, Nov. : Fed- 
eral aid, 7, no. 8, May; fire protection, 80, no. 5, 
Feb.: flexibility, 28, no. 7, Apr.; heating and 
ventilating, 26, no. 7, Apr.; Kentucky. legisla- 
tion, 12. no. 5, Feb.; lighting, 26, no. 7, Apr.; 
materials and construction, 26-27, no. 7, Apr. ; 
Mississippi, legislation, 15. no. 5, Feb. ; National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, resolu- 
tions, 4, no. 5, Feb.; New York State, legislation, 
16, no. 5, Feb.; planning appropriations, 5, no. 3, 
Dee.: remodeling and maintenance, 27, no. 7. 
Apr.; usefulness extended by proper care, 22, no. 
8. May; Virginia, legislation, 18, no. 5, Feb. 

School bus dvivers : South Carolina, legislation, 17, 
no. 5, Feb, 

School bus standards: Publications, 29, no. 2, Nov. ; 
rapid adoption, 10, no. 8, May. 

School busses: Office of Defense Transportation ra- 
tioned travel, 11-13, no. 8, May ; repair and stor- 
age, Virginia, legislation, 18, no. 5, [eb.: short- 
ages, 4, no. 5, Feb.; special uses of connty- or 
district-owned busses, Mississippi, legislation, 14, 
no, 5, Feb. 

School camps. a need in postwar health education, 
n, no, 1, Ort. 

School census: Basis for State appropriation for 
general aid, Mississippi, 16, no. 8, May. 
School-community cooperation: DBaltimore, Md., 
ealendar of recreational and enriching prograins 

for children, 28, no, 8, May. 

Sehool-community recreition program, preventive 
measure in juvenile delinqueney, 14, no. 4, Jan. 
School-community relations: Coordination for 12- 
month elementary prograin, 24, no. 8, May; re- 
vised accrediting standards for secondary schools, 

28, ne. 5, eb. 

School consolidation: Legislation, 12, 138, no. 5, 
Feb, 

School day and school term, estahlished for chil- 
dren of migratory families, 12, no. 3, Dec. 

School day extended, California high schools, 6, 
no. 9, June. 

Sehool equipment and supplies: Minimum short- 
ages for war-deyastated countries, UNESCO re- 
port, 13, no. 6, Mar, 

School facilities: Affect total health development, 
6, no. 2, Nov.: greater uses, Cincinnati, Ohio. 25, 
no. 6, Mar. ; high schools of the future, a predic- 
tion, 4, no. 7, Apr. 

School fraternities : Mississippi, legislation, 15, no. 
5, Feb. 

Sehool Ae Legislation, 12, 15, 16, 17—1S)3me 
5, Feb. 

School gardens : Summer workshop, Minnesota State 
Teachers College, Mankato, 25, no. 5, Feb, 

Sehool grounds: List of articles, 25, no. 7, Apr. 

School health and recreation, State direetors’ re- 
ports, 26, no. 4, Jnn. 

School health prograni : Coordinated with home and 
community, 26-27, no. 6, Mar.; Federal legisla- 
tion proposed for increased funds, 10, no. 7, Apr. 

School health service, factor in health development, 
6, no, 2, Nox, 


report of Chicago 


SCHOOL LIFE 


School iu parent education, S—10, no. 3, Dec. 

School level attained in relation to economic index, 
9, no, 9, June. 

pctiool librarians, standards revised, 21-22, no. 5, 
“eb, 

School libraries: Postwar trends and emphasis, 26, 
no. 1, Oect.; revised acerediting standards, 28, 
no. 5, Feb. 

pool lunch act, provisions explained, 20-21, no, 1, 

et. 

School lunch programs : New York State, legislation, 
16, no. 5, eb. ; resolutions, 83-4, no. 5, Feb. 

School lunches ; Cousultant provided, 2, no. 8, May ; 
legislation, 15, no. 3, Dec.; 13, no. 5, Feb.; pro- 
posed Federal aid, 9, no. 8, May; publication, U. S. 
Offiee of Edueation 82, no. 7, Apr. ; Summer work- 
shop, Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato, 
25, no. 5, Feb.; well-balanced noonday meal for 
every ehild, 5, no. 1, Oct. 

Sehoot nurses, 9, no, 7, Apr. 

School Plant Articles (Ifamon), 23-28, no. 7, Apr. 

School plants: Aesthetic factor in planning pro- 
gram, 22, no. 3, May; contribution to health and 
safety program, 26, no. 4, Jan.; expansion, tem- 
porary vs. permanent, 5, no. 5, Feb.; facilities 
needed in high schools, 6, no. 9, June ; high schools 
of the future, 4, no. 7, Apr.; information and 
guidance furnished, U. S. Office of Education 10, 
no. 8, May; needs and plans, Federal aid, legis- 
lation, 7, no. 5, Feb.; planning and construction, 
legislation affecting, 6, no. 5, Feb. ; planning man- 
agement programs, 21-23, no. 8, May ; program eo- 
A inated with educational program, 21, no. 8, 
May. 

Sehool responsibilities in cooperative planning for 
for child’s health, 2G—27, no. 6, Mar. 

Sehool Savings Journal, publication, Treasury De- 
partment, 8, no, 4, Jan. 

School services : Implementing new program of high 
schools of the future, 4, no. 7, Apr. 

Sehool Serviecs, news letter, Pennsylvania State 
College, 4, 27-30, no. 6, Mar. 

School Sound Systems, publication, 30, no. 2, Nov. 

School staff: Revised accrediting standards for sec- 
ondary schools, 28, no. 5, Feb. 

Bool supplies: Mississippi, legislation, 15, no. 5, 
eb. 

_ School support, publication, 30, no. 1, Oct. 

School systems; Responsibility for wiping out illit- 
eracy, 27, no. 1, Oct. 

School taxes, legislation, 12, 15, 18, no. 5, Feb. 

School term: Rural schools, average length 8, no. 
1, Oet. 

School transportation: Improvement for high 
schools of the future, 5, no. 7, Apr.: legistation, 
14, 17, 18, no. 5, Feb.; 10, no. 7, Apr. ; problem 
of rural education, 4, no. 1, Oct. 

School tuition: Legislation, 16, 17, no. 5, Feb, 

Schoolhouse construction: Legislative policy, Na- 
tional Education Association, 17, no. 1, Oct.; pro- 
grain ahead, 4, no. 1, Oct.; publication, 26, no. 5, 


Feb. 

Schoolhouses: Facilities for desirable educational 
prograin, 24+, no. 8, May. : 

Sehools: Handicaps as to plants, equipment, text- 
books, 3, no. 7. Apr.; places for learning not 
teaching, 4, no. 7, Apr.; teacher’s efficiency sacri- 
ficed, 22, no. 1, Oct. 

Schools for a New World, yearbook, 13, no. 8, May ; 
16, no, 9, June. 

“The Sehools Are Yours,” theme of American Edu- 
eation Week, 1947, 31, no. 7, Apr. 

Schools for children under six, Minnesota survey, 


24, no, 3, Dec. 
Schools of pharmacy: Standards established, 
Massachusetts, 14, no. 5, Feb. 


School’s program: Guide for evaluating, 13, no. 4, 
Jan, 

Bec! role in juvenile delinquency, 13-14, 18, no. 

, Jan. 

Schools Serve Children After Sehool Hours, 25, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Science; Applied to physical education, 30, no. 8, 
May; elementary objectives, 28-29, 31, no. 1, 
Oct.; elementary school activities, 19-21, no. 4, 
Jan.; 80, no. 7, Apr.; publications, Children’s 
Book Week, 18, no. 2, Nov.; study of environ- 
ment in the out-of-doors, 28, no. 2, Nov.; teach- 
ing at all levels, 25, no. 5, Feh.; UNESCO’s pro- 
eram for international understanding and peace, 
1s, no. 6G, Mar, , 

Science and the useful arts: Proposed legislation, 
12, no. 7, Apr. 

Science experiences: High-school students, 6, 
no. 1, Oct.; subject matter of a planned sequence 
through school, 8, no. 7, Apr. 

Science teachers for sceondary schools, preparation, 
18-21, 30, no. 3, Dee. 

Sciences: Natural and social, proposals for inter- 
national extension, UNESCO Preparatory Com- 
mission. 10, no. 1. Oct.; New York State, legis- 
lation, 16, no. 6, Feb. 

Scientific implications. Significance in teaching ele- 
mentary science, 19, no. 4, Jan.; story of Edison’s 
life, 16-17, no. 4, Jan. 

Scientific studies, encouragement for study beyond 
high school, 6, no. 1, Oct. 

Scientific techniques in controversial issues, neces- 
sary in classroom, 26, no. 8, Dec. 

Seotland: Exchange of teachers, kindergarten ele- 
mentary, 24, no. 3, Dec.; summer programs in 
arehitecture, art, the classics, and international 
relations, 19, no. 8, May. 

Seott, Walter L.: Appointed seeretary of newly or- 
ganized Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Rec- 
reation, 15, no. 6, Mar.; Reereation Programs 
Encouraged Through Federal Inter-Ageney Com- 
mittee, 7-9, no. 10, July, 


INDEX 


Scout activities: Summer school teaching program, 
aroeher tery Minn., Senior High School, 2+, no. 8, 

ay. 

Seattle, Wasb.; Cooperative play groups and fam- 
ily life education, 20-21, no. 7, Apr.; recreation 
Peper amis for elementary school children, 25, no. 

, Mar, 

Second Pan American Congress on Physical Eduea- 
tion, 28—31, no. 8, May ; 24-27, no, 9, June ; 21-25, 
no. 10, July. 

Secondary education, 23-25, no. 1, Oct. ; 27-28, 30, 
no. 2, Nov.; 26-27, no. 3, Dec.; 25-27, no. 4, 
Jan.; 27-28, no. 5, Feb.; 16-17, no. 7, Apr.; 
23-24, no. 8, May; 5-12, no. 9, June; available 
for farm ehildren, 27-28, no. 2, Nov.; contro- 
versial issues, 26, no. 8, Dec,; effective leadership, 
30, no. 7, Apr.; for all American youth, 4, no. 1, 
Oct. ; ideal for all youth in United States, 18, no. 
6, Mar.; meeting of Advisory Committee, 16, no. 
7, Apr.; publication, 30, no. 1, Oct,; relation to 
vocational education, 16, no, 7, Apr. 

Secondary Education Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation : Annual report, 30, no. 7, Apr.; staff, 23, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Secondary Education for a New World (Stude- 
baker), 38-8, no. 1, Oct. 

Secondary schools: Accrediting standards revised, 
27-28, no. 5, Feb.; courses of study, social stud- 
jes, 20-25, no, 2, Nov.; curricula for students 
planning college or skilled occupations, 26-27, 
no. 3, Dec.; future scientists, preparation, 19, no. 
3, Dec, ; German school visited, 8-4, no. 10, July ; 
initial education for occupational competence, 10, 
no. 5, Feb.; join with elementary schools in ad- 
justment program, 22-23, no. 6, Mar.; legisla- 
tion proposed, 10, 12, no. 7, Apr.; philosophy 
formulated for full development of human per- 
sonality, 27, no. 5, Feb. ; radio appreciation, 29, 
no. 7, Apr.; science teaching, preparation, 18—21, 
30, no. 8, Dee.; State educational survey author- 
ized, Louisiana, 13, no. 5, Feb. 

Segel, David: Characteristics of group with whom 
Prosser Resolution is concerned, 29-80, no. 5, 
ee consultative service in Germany, 2, no. 7, 

pr. 

Selective Serviee: Deferment of essential college 
teachers authorized, 9, no. 8, May; draft findings 
exposed weaknesses in educational program, 6, 
no. 2, Nov.: letter of appreeiation to Office of 
Education, 17, no. 9, June. . 

Self-appraisal guidance program, aids measurement 
vo juaor high schools, Philadelphia, 28, no. 5, 
Feb, 

Sclf-improvement, for students learning to teach 
Spanish-speaking children, 8, no. 6, Mar. 

Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 
Organization and personnel, 10, 11, no. 7, Apr. 
A Senior Iligh School Extends Its Program (Gaum- 

nitz), 23-24, no. 8, May. 

Senior high schools : Courses of study, social studies, 
22-24, no. 2, Nov. See also High schools; Sec- 
ondary schools. 

“Separate” school districts: Mississippi, financing, 
14, 16, no. &, May. 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act: Purpose of educa- 
tional and training provisions, 5, uo. 5, Feb. ; pro- 
posed legislation, 12, no. 7, Apr. 

Services of Public Health nurse, summary, 2, 9, 
no. 7, Apr. 

Services to Youth in Public Libraries (Beust), 26- 
28, no. 8, May. 

79th Congress, 2d Session, Acts relating to edtuca- 
tion, 3-5, 15, no. 3, Dec.; proposed legislation 
on Federal aid and governinental reorganization 
affecting education, 6-9, no. 5, Feb. 

Sherer, Francis K.: Safeguarding the School From 
Fire, 30, no. 5, Feb. 

Shop faeilities in school plant construction, 27—28, 
no, 7, Apr. 

Shortage of science specialists, a national hazard, 
18, 30, no. 3, Dec. 

Skilled occupations: YWigh-school curriculums pre- 
pare students, 26-27, no. 3, Dee. 

alas workers, requived by postwar world, 6, no. 

OC, 

Small high schools: Attendance figures, 27-28. no. 
2, Nov.; findings of Committee on the Problems 
of the Small High School, 5-7, no. 9, June. 

Smith, Paul W.: Interchange of Teachers Between 
Great Britain and the United States, 14-15, no. 6, 
Mar. ; named chairman of committee on exehange 
of teachers with Great Britain, 12, no. 1, Oct. 

So You Want to Teach in Latin America. (Goetz), 
10-11, no. 10, July. 

Social adjustment: Cincinnati, Ohio, radio broad- 
easts, 26, no. 3, Dec. 

Social Legislation Concerned with Management and 
Labor Relations (Rakestraw), 22-24, no. 4, Jan. 

Social problems: Part of school in treatment, 15, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Social sciences: Programs for UNESCO, 10, no. 1, 
Oct.: 16-17, no. 3, Dec. 

Social Security, extension for teachcr welfarc, 17, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Soeial Security Administration: Enlarged program, 
24, no. 4, Jan. ; 19-21, no. 5, Feb. 

Social studies: Courses of study, 14-25, no. 2, Nov.: 
publications, 29, no. 2, Nov.; summer school 
courses, Universities of London and Liverpool, 19. 
no. 8, May; train for civie responsibilities, 6—7, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Social-studies teacher, respousibility and oppor- 
tunity in current affairs, 4, no. 2, Nov. 

Social surveys: Symptons of social and eeonomic 
dislocations 3, no. 7, Apr. 

Social work : North Dakota State Confercuce, 24, no. 
3, Dee. 


Soil Conservation Service: 26, no. 8, May; pub- 
lication, 13, no. 1, Oct, 

Solomon, Ann; Exchange teacher, 14, no. 6, Mar. 

Some Newer Directions in Elementary Scienee 

(Blough), 7-9, no. 7, Apr. 

Sound Film on Rural Library Service, Fraser Valley 
pesicnel library, British Columbia, 36, no. 2, 
Nov. 

South America: Mducational systems, studies made 
by U. 8. Office of Education, 10, no. 8, May ; sum- 
miner study programs on, 17, no. 8, May. 

pouen Carolina: Wdueational legislation, 17, no. 5, 
ve , 

Sonth Dakota: Courses of study, social studies, 19, 
no, 2, Nov. 

Southeastern Association of Colleges and Seeondary 
Schools ; Standards for school librarians revised, 
21-22, no. 5, Feb. 

Southeastern Library Association, twelfth biennial 
conference, report 28-29, no. 4, Jan. 

Sonthern Association of Science and Industry, con- 
ference, 25, no. 5, Feb. 

Southern States Work Conference: Sponsors work- 
shop on elementary education, 24, no. 3, Dec. ; 2, 
no, 8, May. 

Southside School (San Mareos, Tex.) : Teacher ob- 
servation center serving Mexican-American com- 
munity, 28, no. 6, Mar. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Mar- 
eos: Inter-American teacher education for work 
with Spanish-speaking children, 28, no. 6, Mar. 

Soviet Union. See Russia. 

Spanish: Courses for teachers, Spanish Language 
Institute, 11, no. 1, Oct.; methods and materials 
for teaching, Inter-American Workshop in Sal- 
pe Coahuila, 12, no. 1, Oct.; workshops, 17-153, 
no. 8. 

ppanish-Languace Institute, report, 11-12, no. 1, 
Jet. 

Spanish-speaking children: Learning to speak Eng- 
lish, learning to teach, 28, no. 6, Mar. 

Sul chl class for overage adolescents, 23, no. 6, 

ar. 

Special elasses, New York State, Icgislatiou, 16, no. 
5, Feb. 

Special education: Meeting announced for State 
Directors and Supervisors, 25, no. 6, Mar.; new 
eurricula announced, 6—9, no. 10, July. 

Special groups: Social legislation ueeded to abolish, 
24, no. 4, Jan. 

Special Libraries Association: Microfilm direetory, 
publication, 22, no. 5, Feb. 

Special training, necessary to prepare for occupa- 
tions, 6, no. 1, Oct. 

ero confer on juvenile delinquency, 10, no. 
3, IDG, 

Specialized services extended to small high schools, 
6-7, no. 9, June, 

Speeeh cdueation, publication, 29, no. 10, July. 

Sponsors of school lunch programs, requirements. 
Dikenomde Oct, 

Stability of farm workers, proposed solution for 
education of children, 12, no. 3, Dec. 

Stafford, Frank S.: Demonstration Workshop on 
Teacher Training for Health, 7-8, no. 2, Nov.; 
Teacher Education and Health, 28, 30, no. 10, 
July. 

Stanford University: Conducts conference—work- 
shop, with assistance of U. S. Office of Education, 
24, no. 6, Mar. 

State aid: For edueation of children of migratory 
families, 12, no. 8, Dee.; legislation, 13-18, no. 5, 
Feb.; 14-16, no. 8, May; resolution, American 
Association of School Administrators, 7, no. 8, 
May. 

State departments of education: Assist in adjust- 
ing and verifying information on sehool bus oper- 
ation, 11-13, no. 8, May; curriculum material 
provided for Packet Service, 25, no. 6, Mar. ,; 
education for children of migratory farm workers, 
11, 12, no. 3, Dec.; organization and programs, 
resolutions, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 9, no. 8, May; responsibility for 
achieving public recognition for teaching, 8, ales, 
no. 2, Nov. ; teaeher certification standards raised, 
10, no. 8, May; vocational education programs 
developed, 6, no. 3, Dec.; leadership in teacher 
education, 5-6, no. 6, Mar.; proposed policy for 
legislation and other assistance in teacher ex- 
change programs, 5, no, 6, Mar.; publications in 
health education, 25, no. 6, Mar. : 

State directors of health and physical education, 
reports of duties and responsibilities, 25-26, no. 
4, Jan. 

State (educational) agencies: Reimbursement leg- 
islation, 4, no. 8, Dec.; school lunch program, 
legislation, 15, no. 3, Dec. ; supervisory person- 
nel, changes, 24-25, no, 3, Dec.: Surplus Prop- 
erty, new responsibilities, 19-20, no. 1, Oct. 

State cducational problems, reports of study com- 
mission, 5-11, no. 6, Mar. 

arte educational surveys, legislation, 
Feb. 

State high-school contcst committees, 11, no. 0; 
June, 

State operation of employment serviccs, legislation. 
15, no. 1, Oct. 

State School Administrators Conference, 
Oreg., 25, no. 3, Dec. 

State-wide programs: North Carolina, 24, no. 3, 
Dec. ; Ohio, 24, no. 3, Dec. 

State-wide system of reeords for children of migra- 
tory families, 12, no, 3. Dee. 

Statisties, edueational : Proposal to estnblish eoin- 
mittee, UNESCO Preparatory Commission, 14, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Statistics on Pupil Transportation (Teatherston). 
11-135, no. 8, May. 


3-14, no. 5, 


Salem, 
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Stevenson Room for Young Teople (Clevetand, 
Ohio, Publie Library), 27-28, no. 8, May. 

Story Hour, WIAS, Westchester County, N. Y., 
Library Association, 28, no, 4, Jan. 

Stout, M. W.: Extended senior high school pro- 
gram, Rochesicr, Minn., report, 23, no. 8, May. 

parade Nathan. See Nathan Straus Branch Li- 
rary. 

Strawbridge, Ruth Gray: Mackintosh, Helen K.; 
and Anderson, Iloward R.: Bibliography of So- 
cial Studies Courses of Study, 14-25, no. 2, Nov. 

Studebaker, John W.: Commendation, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 4, no. 5, 
Feb. ; The Iligh Schools of the Future, 3-6, no, 7, 
Apr.; Individual Responsibility To Promote 
UNESCO, 10, no. 1, Oct.; deep concern for edu- 
cation, 27, no. 4, Jan.: progress of FM in radio, 
3+, no. 4, Jan.; Secondary Education for a New 


World, address, University of Michigan, 3-8, 
no. 1, Oct.; UNESCO to engage in campaign 


against war, 9, no. 1, Oct.; welcomes Conference 
on Adult Edneation of Negroes, 26, no. 1, Oct. 
Student and faculty interchange, international, 16— 
17, no. 8, Dec. 
Stndent guidance : Needed to relate teacher demand 
to supply in specific ficlds, 6, no. 8, May. 


Students: Activity program, full participation, 
Rochester, Minn., 23-24, no. 8, May; aid for 


gifted but needy, 7, no. 8, May ; correspondence, 
Buenos Aires and Utica (N. Y.), Free Academy, 
19, no. 7, Apr.; foreign, offercd holiday course in 
English, University of London, 19, no. 7, Apr.; 
enide for radio listening, 29, no. 7. Apr.; high 
schools observe work of parents’ education and 
preschool program, Denver, Colo., 22-23, no. 7, 
Apr.; international exchange, 10, no, 1, Oct.; 
leans, 12-138, no. 7, Apr.: summer school study 
in international relations, 18, 19, no, 8, May; 
surplus war funds abroad for study in foreign 
countries, 8, no. 8, May. 

Students Can Save, 8, no. 4, Jan. 

Studies and surveys: Needed for education of chil- 
dren of migratory families. 12, no. 3, Dee. 

Study centers: Proposed solutions for children of 
migratory families, 12, no. 3. Dee. 

Study Commission on State Educational Problems, 
5-11, no. 6, Mar. 

Study groups for mothers, Denver, Colo., Public 
Schools, report. 22-23, no, 7, Apr. 

Subscription Books Bulletin, 21, no. 5, Feb. 

Suggested Activities for a Latin-American Club, 
2, ite, (ESP iGie 

Summer program: Colleges and industry provide 
for secondary school science teachers. 19-20, no. 
3, Dee.; Rochester, Minn., Senior High School, 
23-24. no. 8. Muy. 

ae Superintendent Looks at Radio,” 28, no. 

Dr. 

PR nerion children, publication, New York City Public 
Schools, 15. no. 7, Apr. 

Supervision: Program of vocational education, 19, 
no. 5. Feb.: special services for lower age levels, 
25, no. &, Dee. 

Supervisory personnel: State educational agencies, 
changes, 24-25, no. 8, Dee. 

Surplus property: Disposal, 19-20, no. 1, Oct.; 4, 
no. 3. Dec.: edneational facilities, higher educa- 
tional institutions, 9, no. S. May: Mississippi. 
legislation, 14, no. 5, Feb.; National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, resolutions, 8, 4. no. 
5, Feb.; problems in disposal, 4—5, no. , Peb.: 
puhlie schools, 7. no. 8, May: veterans’ educa- 
tional facilities program, 18-19, no. 5, Feb. 

Surplus Property Utilization Division, U. S. Office 
of Nduecation: Annnal report, 29, no. 7, Apr. 

polis Rchool funds: Louisiana, legislation, 13, no. 
a, ibe 

Surplus war funds in foreign countries: Legal pro- 
vision for study abroad of American students, 8, 
no. 8, May. 

Surveys, educational: California and Louisiana Leg- 
islatures, needs, 26, no. 5, Feb.: Idaho pnblic- 
school situation. 7, no. 4, Jan.: report, 16, no. 9, 
June ; Public Education in Hamilton, Ohio, 15, no. 
7, Apr.; publie libraries in reading Hfe of Nation, 
25. no, 2, Nov.; schools for children under six, 
Minnesota, 24. no. 8. Dee. ; training in technique 
for teachers and administrators, 9. no. 4, Jan.: 
ag enrolled in high schools, 28, 30, no, 2, 

ov. 

Survey of Courses of Study and Other Curriculum 
Materials Published Since 1934, 14, no. 2, Nov. 
Switzerland : Sumnier programs in architecture, in- 

ternational relations, 19, no. 8. May. 

Syracuse University: Inter-American edneation 
center, visiting programs and exhibits, 29-80, no. 
6, Mar.; sponsors conference on Mental Hygiene 
and Problems of Exceptional Children, 25, no. 
iS, Nay 

T 


th 


Yalamon, Rene: Leader, Freneh summer school, 19, 
no. 8, May. 

Tax wealth to educate children, criterion for pro- 
posed Federal legislation, 7, no. 5, Feb. 

Vaxation: For school purposes, Mississippi, 15-16, 
no. 8, May; schools for children under six, Min- 
nesota, 24, no. 3, Dee. 

Teacher edneation: Camping and ontdoor experi- 
ences integrated into program, 24, no. G6, Mar.; 
programs in inter-American relations, 3-4, 27-30, 
no. 6, Mar.; publication, 30, no. 1, Oct.; recruit- 
ment of students for, 6, no. 6, Mar. 

Teacher Wducation and Health (Stafford), 28, 30, 
no. 10, Jniy. 

Teacher employment: Legislation affecting 
statement, New York State, 17, no. 5, Feb. 

Teacher exchange, 10, 12, no. 1, Oct.; 16-17, 24, 
na, 3, Dees: 5, 14-15, no. G, Mar. 


rein- 
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Teacher inspection or obseryation of elementary 
school child, 24, no. 5, Feb. 

Teacher shortages: Changing trends, 3-6, 10, no. 
S, May; colleges, 2, no. 8, May; elementary 
schools, 29, no. 7, Apr.; a handicap to inter- 
change of teachers between Great Britain aud the 
United States, 12, no, 1, Oct.; higher salaries 
and better working couditions needed, 5, no. 5, 
Feb,; recruitment, 7, no. 8, May. 

Teacher-training: Grants, qnalifications of visit- 
ing teachers, 18, no. 7, Apr,; health and physical 
education, standards, 26, no. 4, Jan.; health, 
workshop, 7-8, no. 2, Nov.; improved facilities, 
9, no. 8, May; international relations, proposals, 
UNESCO Preparatory Commission, 10, no. 1, Oct. ; 
Negroes in rural and elementary schools, Missis- 
sippi, legislation, 15, no. 5, Feb. ; secondary school 
science, 19-20, no. 3, Dec.; students who will 
teach in Spanish-speaking communities, 4, no. 6, 
Mar.; to understand and use individual difer- 
ences, 9, no. 4, Jan.; vocational education pro- 
gram, increased appropriations, 19, no. 5, Feb. 

Teacher-training institntions: Outdoor education 
problems, 24, no. 6, Mar. 

Teacher welfare, legislative policy, NEA, 17, no. 
ect. 

Teachers: Adult education, qualifications, 27, no. 
1, Oct.; 8, no. 8, Dee.; continuons professional 
preparation, 24, no, 8, May; emergency qualifi- 
cations, 4, no. 8. May; of English from other 
American Republics, training programs, 18-19, 
no. 7, Apr.; estimates on emergency certificates, 
3, no. 8, May; cqualizing supply and demand 
among different fields, 6, no. 8, May; exchange, 
characteristics of, 5, no. 6, Mar.; exchange be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 12, 
no. 1, Oct.; 10, no, 8, May; high schools of the 
future, characteristics, 4-6, no. 7, Apr,; higher 
salaries for superior, 4, no. 1, Oct.; improved 
status, UNESCO’s educational program, 12, no, 6, 
Mar.; interchange, 14-15, no, 6. Mar.; interna- 
tional exchange proposals, UNESCO Preparatory 
Commission, 10, no, 1, Oct.: 8, no. 8, May; in- 
ternational interchange, 16-17, no. 3, Dec.; kin- 
dergarten-elementary, exchanged from England 
and Scotland, 24, no. 3, Dec.; national examina- 
tions announced, 11, no. 2, Nov. ; needed in small 
high schools, 6, no. 9, June; newly_ proposed, 
shortage, 5, no. 8, May; number should be dou- 
bled, 18, no, 8, May ; Okinawan School, 13-15, no. 
8, Dec.: orientation program builds morale, 28— 
24, no. 5, Feb.: out-of-State, services credited in 
teacher-retirement legislation, Kentucky, 18, no. 
5, Feb.; of overaged adolescents, characteristics, 
23, no. 6, Mar.; participation in guidance pro- 
gram, 10, no. 4, Jan. ; part-time teachers utilized, 
small high schools, 6, no. 9, June; raised stand- 
ards, 9, no. 8, May; recruitment, 27, no. 5, Dec.; 
7, no. 8, Mav: regular, many legally qualified, but 
professionally underqualified, 4, no. 8, May; re- 
sponsibility for achieving public recognition, 8, 
no. 2, Nov.; rnral and small high schools, qualifi- 
cations, 27-28, no. 2, Nov.; retirement. legisla- 
tion, 13. 16, 17. no. 5, Feh.: role of impartial 
judge in controversial issues 26, no, 8 Dec.: sal- 

- aries, 22, no. 1. Oct.: 27, 29 no. 4. Jan.; 10, 15, 
Uri, alley ViXos ', JSS Gee ay, (8 Mieue gy aI, ie, 1, 
Apr.; 7, no. 8, Mav ; science for secondary Schools, 
preparation, 18-21, 30, no. 8, Dec.; special snm- 
mer programs, Rochester, Minn., Senior High 
School, 24. no. 8, May; special training for physti- 
cal edueation program, 29, no. 8. May; specialists 
in inter-Aineriean education visit schools, Wash- 
ington State, 28, no. 6, Mar.: status, thesis, 30— 
31, no. 1. Oct.; strikes, resolution protection, 8, 
no. 8 May: survey of qualifications Massachu- 
setts, 18, no. 5, Feh.; tenure. 14. 16, 17, no. 5, 
Feb.; trained to meet needs of children of migra- 
tory families, 11, no. 3. Dec.; training for health 
education, 7, no. 2. Nov.: turn-over, a serions 
problem, 4, no. S, May; usahle standards and 
ideals of service needed to attract superior candi- 
dates 6. no. 8. May : want best possible education 
for children, 6, no. 7, Apr. 

Teachers colleges: Converted to State colleges, ef- 
fect on teacher recruiting, 5. no. 8, May; enroll- 
ments, snrveys, 5,,no. 8, Mav: fnnetion, 6, no. 
6, Mar.: Germany, 4. no. 10, July. 

Teachers’ homes: Mississippi, legislation, 15, no. 5, 
Feh. 

Teachers and Children in German Schools (Goody- 
koontz)}, 8-6, no. 10, Tuly. 

Teachers’ and students’ visitation programs, 14, 
no. 6, Mar. 

Teachers and teaching methods, affected by postwar 
secondary education, 7, no. 1, Oct. 

Teaching: Latin-Aimerica, 10-11, no. 10, July: ma- 
terials for international understanding UNESCO, 
12, no. 6. Mar. ; nutrition in rural schools, Minne- 
sota State Teachers College, 25, no. 5, Feb.: 
should be made a more attractive profession, 7, 
no. 1, Oct.; “Splendid excitement,” 27, no. 3, 
TDec.: standards: need to be raised as supply 
permits, 6, 10, no, 8, May. 

Teaching aids: American students, forcign corre- 
spondence, 31, no. 2, Nov.; industry provides 
BC CON GEES school science teachers, 19-20, no. 3, 
vec 

Teaching current affairs, techniques, 8-5, no. 2, 
Nov. 

Teaching driving aud traffic safety to high-school 
students, 4, no. 5, Feb. 

Teaching Guide, publication, adult edueation of Ne- 
groes, 28, no. 1, Oct. 

Teaching methods, affected by changes in postwar 
secondary education, 7, no. 1, Oct. 

Teaching profession: Crisis, 27, no. 4, Jan.; French 
newspaper dedicated to, 31, no. 2, Nov.; public 
recognition achieved, 8, 13, no. 2, Nov. 3 strength- 


ening, theme for one day, American Education 
pas 31, no. 7, Apr.; world conference, 7, no. 
> dau, 

Teaching vs. learning, 4-5, no, 1, Oct. 

Technical training, increased demand, 6, no. 1, Oet. 

YVechnique in Teaching Current Affairs (Anderson), 
3-5, no. 2, Nov. 

Teen-agers : Book show, 27, no. 8, May; employ- 
ment, 18, no. 4, Jan. 

Television, an aid to instruction, 4, no. 1, Oet. 

Temporary educational facilities for veterans, 8, 
no. 1, Oct. 

a a Courses of study, social studies, 19, no. 
2, Nov. 

Terra IIaute, Ind.; Workshop on nutrition in ele- 
mentary school, 25, no. 6, Mar. 

Test Junior High School (Richmond, Ind.) ; Issues 
library newspaper, 14, no. 7, Apr. 

Tests: Intelligence and achievement in adjustment 
program for overage adolescents, 22. no. 6, Mar; 
measurement in junior high schools, Philadelphia, 
28, no. 5, Feb. ; physical capacities measured, 31. 
no, 8, May; skills, program of evaluation and 
analysis of instruction, 24-25, no. 8, May; use 
in guidance program in high schools of the future, 
5, no. 7, Apr. 

Texas : Course of study, social studies, 15, 16, 19-20, 
21, 23, 24, no. 2, Nov.: inangurates siminer 
courses in special education in teachers colleges, 
6, no. 10, July ; inter-American teacher-education 
programs, 28, no. 6, Mar. 

Texas State College for Women, Saltillo, Coahuila, 
conducts field school, 11-12, no. 1, Oct.: inter- 
American workshop for teachers of Spanish, 18, 
no. &, May. 

Texas State Library : Bookmobiles, 28, no. 4, Jan. ; 
County-wide library service, 21, no. 5, Feb.; dis- 
trict Hibrary demonstrations, 26, no. 10, July. 

Texas State Teachers Colleges (San Mareos and 
Denton) : Exceptional children, conference, 24, 
no. 8, Dec. 

Textbooks : Legislation, 14, 18, no. 5, Feb. : revision, 
UNESCO, 10, no. 1, Oct.; 12, no. 6, Mar.; use 
increasing in health education, 6, no. 4 Jan. 

Therapy : Fundamental centers to be established, 
31, no. 8, May. 

Theses. See Reeent theses. 

They Served for Many Years: U. 8. Office of Edu- 
eation’s staff members retire, 16, no. 1, Oct. 

Three R's. legislation for teaching in England, 22, 
no. 4, Jan. 

Toin’s River, N. J.: Halloween celebration, 21-22, 
no. 1, Oct. 

Town meeting, for parent education, 9, no. 3, Dee. 

Trade schools: Adjustment jwogram for overage 
adolescents, New Orleans Public Schools, 22, 28, 
no. 6, Mar. ; shop facilities, 27-28, no. 7, Apr. 

Trades: Appropriations for vocational education, 
Dd, no. 8, Dec. 

Trades and industrial education : Vocational Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, 2, no. 8, May; 
program plauning, 6-7, no, 3, Dec. 

Training in guidanee programs : Objectives outlined, 
11-12, no. 4, Jan. 

Training Prograin for Teachers of English From the 
pinta American Republics (Cotner), 18-19, no. 7, 

pr. 

Training programs: Announced by accredited li- 
brary schools, 13, no, 7, Apr.: veterans, legisla- 
tion, 4, no. 3, Dec. Sce also War training pro- 
grams. 

Training schools for delinquents, a part of com- 
nuinity edueation, 14, no. 4, Jan. 

Transportation. See Sehool transportation. 

Transportational health, problems to be understood, 
27, no. 4, Jan. 

Travel: Teacher assignments, summer school teach- 
ing program, Rochester, Minn., Senior IJligh 
School, 24, no. 8, May. 

Traveling schools: Proposed solution for migratory 
children in labor camps, 12, no. 8, Dee. 

Treasury Department: Savings bonds program in 
the schools, 8, no. 4. Jan. 

Truman, Harry S8.: American Education Week, 17, 
no. 1, Oct.; juvenile delinquency, root of the 
prohlem, 18, no, 4, Jan.; message to Congress, 
January 10, 1947, excerpts, 11, no. 7, Apr.; signs 
resolution anthorizing United States to join 
UNESCO, 9, no. 1, Oct. 

Tuberenlosis: Public health nurse services, 2, 9, 
no. 7, Apr. 

ge Kathleen: Exehange teachers, 14, no. 
6, Mar. 

Tuskegee Institute : Maternal and child health funds 
for hospital facilities, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, 21, no. 5, Feb. 

12-month sehool year : Rochester, Minn., Senior High 
School develops plan, 23-24, no. 8, May. 
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Unemployment, social legislation, 24, no. 4, Jan. 

UNESCO IlIolds First Session in Paris, Nov. 19- 
Dee. 10, 16-17, 27, no. 38, Dee. See also United 
Nations Edueational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

Ungraded classrooms: Proposed solutions for chil- 
dren of migratory families, 11, no. 3, Dee. 

Uniform accounting of publie-schol funds, 8, 4, no. 
5, Feb. 

United China ReHef, Five-year Report, 
tion, 15, no, 3, Dee, 

United Nations; Charter to be snpported by 
UNESCO, 10, no. 1, Oct.; film strip, 18, no. 9, 
June; pnblications, 29, no. 2, Nov.; 82, no. 3, 
TDee,; 15, no. 4, Jan.: 20, 32, no. G, Mar.: rela- 
tionship with UNESCO, 11, 13, no. 6, Mar.; 
representatives lear the children of the world, 
pageant, 9-11, no. 2, Nov.; study of structure 
and work, §, no. 8, May. 
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United Natious Wdueatioual, Secieutifie, and Cul- 
tural Organization: Campaign against illiteracy, 
2, nv. 10, July; first Director General elected, 22, 
no. 5, Feb. ; 11-18, launching legislation, 3—4, no. 
3, Dee.; Preamble to Constitution, 2, no. 6, Mar. ; 
publieation, 16, no, 9, June; report from tlre 
United States (Benjamin), 9, no, 1, Oct.; report 
from London (lirooker), 9-10, 31, no. 1, Oct. ; re- 
port of work (Bonnet), 15, no. 7, Apr.; repre- 
sentatives to lecture at University of Chicago's 
summer program in international relations, 17, 
no. 8, May; U. S. national commission repre- 
seutatives, 12-13, no. 2, Nov. 

United Nations Organizatiou: Program of partial 
information, developed for teaehers and students 
by U, S. Offiee of Mdueation, 9, no. 8, May. 

United Nations Weekly Bulletins, 12, no. 1, Oct. 

United States: In world affairs, American Univer- 
sity institute, 18, no. 8, May: interchange of 
teachers with Great Britain, 12, uo. 1, Oct.; 
14-15, no, 6, Mar. 

U. S. Attorney General: Calls conference on juve- 
vile delinqneney, 24, no. 3, Dec. 

U. S. Bureau of Census: lligh-school attendance 
estimates, 7, no. 9, June. 

United States Commission for the Promotion of 
Eayeical Fitness; 13111 to establish, 12, no. 7, 
Apr. 

U. S$. Commissioner of Education: Urged to call 
nutioual conference on Prosser Resolution, 1947, 
20-21, no. 6, Mar. 

United States Educational Mission to Germany: 
peport on German edneation available, 15, no. 
6, Mar. 

United States Employment Service: Establishes a 
National Clearing house, 14-15, no, 1, Oct. 

U. S. foreign policy, analysis, 28, no. 4, Jan. 

United States Foreign Service Academy: Bill pro- 
posed for establishment, 12, no. 7, Apr. 

ot Service, school radio program, 11, no. 
8, May. 

U. S. Governmeut: Publications, 31, no. 4, Jan. 
See also U. S. Government Announces. 

U. S. Government Announces, 18, no. 1, Oct.: 32, 
no. 2, Nov.: 32, no. 3, Dee.; 30, no. 4, Jan.; 
81, no. 5, Feb.; 32, no. 6, Mar.; 31, uo. 7, Apr.; 
30-31 no. 9, June: 31, no. 10, July. 

United States Military Government in Germany: 
Edueational program, 15, no. 6, Mar. 

United States National Commission to UNESCO: 
Guiding principles for first international eonfer- 
ence, 12, no, 6, Mar.; membership to be an- 
nounced, 9, no. 1, Oct.; representatives, 12-13, 
no, 2, Novy. 

U. S. Office of Education : Administration, proposed 
legislation, 6-7, no. 5, Feb.; aids Negro educa- 
tion with consultative and advisory service, 9, no, 
S, May; Annual Report, 29-30, no. 7, Apr.; 2, 
9-10, no. 8, May ; appointments and assignments, 
15, 23, no. 1, Oct.; 4, 25, no. 3, Dec..; appropri- 
ation for voeational education, 5, no. 4, Dee.; 
cooperates in development of agricultural train- 
ing program in Federal prisons, 28, no. 9, June ; 
exhibit for UNESCO, 16-17, no. 8, Dec.; film 
catalog, 27, no. 9, June; Food Conservation Pro- 
gram, appropriations, 5, no. 3, Dee. ; inter-Amer- 
ican understanding 3-4, 27-30, no. 6, Mar.; loan 
packets 26, no. 8, May; motion pictures and filin 
strips available, 6, no, 7, Apr.: organization, 2, 
momleoct.. 2, no. 2. Nov.; 2 nol 3, Dec. ; 2. 
no. + Jan.; 2, no. 5, Feb. ; new publications, 13, 
RoOminOcti O08 52, no. 2, Nov.) 32, no. 3, Dec: 
80, no. 4, Jan.; 31, no. 5, Feb.; 32, no. 6, Mar.; 
B31, no. 7, Apr.: 30, no. 9, June; 81-32 no. 10, 
July: program for veterans’ education, 9-10, no. 

.6, Mar.; representation, Federal Inter-ageney 
Committee on Recreation, 15, no. 6, Mar.; re- 
sponsibility in veterans’ educational facilities pro- 
gram, legislation, 18, no. 5, Feb.; retirement of 
staff members, 16, no. 1, Oct.; sponsors American 
Edueation Week, 31, no. 7, Apr. staff members iu 
ecousultative serviec in Germany, 2, no. 7, Apr. ; 
teacher exchange, 12, no. 1, Oct.: 5, no. 6, Mav. ; 
18-19, no. 7, Apr.: 8, 10, no. 8, May: statistical 
publications, summary, 4, 21, no. 5, Feb. ; surplus 
property disposal, 19, 20, no. 1, Oet.; survey of 
health and physical edueation directors, 25-26, 
no. 4, Jan.; survey of libraries in institutions of 
higher education, 21, no. 5, Feb.; survey of vet- 
erans enrolled in high schools, 28, 80, no. 2. 
Noy. ; workshops, 7-8, no. Non, 2 24h, Ba, Os 5, 
Mar.; 25 no, 8, May. 

U. S. Publie Ilealth Service: Assists (jointly) Re- 
gional Demonstration Workshop in Teacher Edu- 
eation for llealth, 7-8, no. 2, Nov.; films, 27, 
no. 9, June. 

Universal free education in the United States, 7, no. 
S, May. 

University education abroad, 17, no. 7, Apr. 

University extension courses; Free for_ veterans, 
Massachusetts, legislation, 14. no. 5, Feb. 

University of Aberdeen: Summer courses in history 
and practice of education in Scotland, 19, no. 
8, May. 

University of Arkansas: Cooperates in program of 
evaluation of instruction, 24, no. 8, May. 

University of Cincinnati: Participation in radio 
broadcasts, 26, no. 8, Dee, 

University of {llinois Library: Future series and 
radio broadcast, 28, no. 4, Jan. 

University of Michigan: Address by U. 8. Cominis- 
sioner of Education, 3-8, no. 1, Oct. 

saa rsity of Mississippi, legislation, 15, no. 5, 
Feb. 

University of New Jersey, legislition, 16, no. 5, Feb. 

University of Newark, legislation, 16, no. 5, Feb. 
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University of North Caroliun: Teaeher-education 
progranl in special edueation, 6, no. 10, July. 
University of North Carolina: Work confereuce on 

elementary education, 24, no. 3, Dec. 


University _of Oklahoma: Conference on excep- 
a tional children, 24, no. 5, Dee. 
University of Texas: Conferenve on exceptional 


children, 24, no. 3, Dee, 

University of Washington, Demonstration proposed 
for children of the University’s student veterauis, 
21, no. 5, Feb. 

UVuknown Teacher, The (Van Dyke), S, no. 4, Jan, 

Used fats, attention called to shortage, 14, no. 1, 
Oct, ; 30, no. 2, Nov. 

USES. See United States Hmployment Service. 

Utah: Courses of study, social studies, 20, no. 2, 
Novy. 

Vv 


Vaeation work permit, New York State, legislation, 
17, no. 5, Feb, 

ee Dyke, Hlenry : The Unknown Teacher, 8, no, 4, 

an. 

ae of approaches to health education, 5-6, no. 

> dali, 

Mere : Courses of study, social studies, 23, no. 2, 

ov. 

Veterans: KMurolled in teachers eolleges, 5, no. 8, 
May; library service for the blind in hospitals, 
26, no. 2, Nov.; proposed legislation to extend 
loan and edueational benefits to widows and chil- 
dren, 10, 12, no. 7, Apr.; representation on Citi- 
zens’ Federal Committee, 27, no, 4, Jan.; respou- 
sibility in electing to take training under Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, 5, no. 5, Feb. 

Veterans’ Administration: Legislation anthorizing 
reimbursement of State educational agencies, 4, 
no. 3, Dee.; program for veterans? education. 
9-10, no. 6, Mav.; summer programs, vocational 
rehabilitation, 16, no. 8, May; uses Agricultural 
Edueation Service, U. S. Office of Education, 2, 
no. 8, May. 

Veterans’ edueatiou, 9-11, no. 6, Mar.; Federal 
provisions tor financing, 5, no. 1, Oct.; guidance 
serviees, 8, no. 6, Mar.; housing facilities, meas- 
ures for providing, 2, 9, no. 8, May; legislation, 
4, no. 3, Dee.; 14, 15, 17, no. 5, Feb.; 10, 11, 12, 
no. 7, Apr.; overlapping and duplication of Fed- 
eral, State, and other agencies, 10, no. 6, Mar. ; 
publication, 30, no. 1, Oct.; readjustment pro- 
gram, excerpt from President’s message to Con- 
gress, 11, no. 7, Apr.; recommended policies, 
10-11, no. 6, Mar.; snmmer stndy programs in 
international relations, 16-19, no. 8, May; tem- 
porary facilities authorized, 8, no, 1, Oct. 

Vienna schools: Letters to American students, 31, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Viles, N. E.: Planning School-Plant Management 
Programs, 21—28, no. 8, May. 

Virginia : Courses of study, soeial studies, 20, no. 2, 
Nov.; legislation, 17-18, no. 5, Feb. 

Viveinia State College: Legislation changiug name, 
18, no. 5, Feb. 

Virginia State School at Newport News: Legisla- 
tion changing name, 18, no. 5, Feb. 

Visit Your School: Poster, American Mducation 
Week, 17, no. 1, Oct. 

Visiting School, pareut group, 9, no. 3, Dee. 

Visiting teachers: Assistance in adjustinent pro- 
grain for overage adolescents. New Orleans [Pub- 
lic Sehools, 22, no. 6, Mar.; of English from the 
ones American Republics, comments, 18-19, no. 

, Apr. 

Visual aids: Bulletin, American Library <Associa- 
tion, 21, no. 5, Feb.; Government agencies, 27, 
no. 9, June; proposals for mass media, UNESCO 
’reparatory Commission, 10, no. 1, Oct. 

Voeational education: Basis and direction, 10, no. 
5, Feb.; college grade, services to engineering, 9, 

Picci Genel agriculture, publications on, 15, 19, no. 

» ADE, 

no. 8, May; gap between general education to 
be narrowed, 4, no. 7, Apr.; high-school curricu- 
lums, 26-27, no. 3, Dec.; legislation, 4—5, 6, no. 
By ipere, 9 2, ina, db, digit, 2 iléb, Tei, al), set, HL, WED, & 
Mississippi matehes funds with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 16, no. 8, May; programs of housing 
aud standards, 10, no. 5, Feb.: proper balance 
with general education, 7, no. 8, May; publica- 
tions, 18, no. 1. Oct.; 82, no. 6, Mar.; 15, no. 7, 
Apt.; relationship to secondary education, 16, 
no, 6, Mar.:; 16, no. 7, Apr.; shop facilities in 
school plant construction, list of articles, 27, 28, 
no. 7, Apr.: viewpoint of National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 10-11, no. 5, Feb. 

Vocational Education Division, U. S. Offiee of Hdu- 
cation: Aid to’many types of training programs, 
annual report, 2. no. 8, May; reorganization, 6-7, 
no. 8, Dec.; study undertaken vesulting in Prosser 
Resolution, 17, no. 6, Mar. 

Voeational guidance: Theses, 29-30, uo. 2, Nov. ; 
16, no. 9, June, 

Voeational rehabilitation: Legislation proposed to 
extend to Alaska, 12, no. 7. Apr. 

Voeational sehools: Postwar German school vis- 
ited, 5, no. 10, July. 

Vocational teacher, responsibilities and duties in 
guidance program outlined, 11, no. 4, Aqua, 

Voeational training, a need of rural high schools, 
Al sam, IL, Creat, 

Vocations: Youth service programs, Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, 26, no. 8, May. 

Voluuteers in library projects, Bethesda, Md.; 26, 
no. 2, Nov. 

Votes took action: Wdueational legislation in Cali- 
fornin and Miehigau, 18, no. 5, Fel. 
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WAA sales programs for surplus property, 19-20, 
no, 1, Oct. Sce also War Assets Administration. 

Wagner-Ellender-Tatt housing bill: AITEA to sup- 
port, 18, no. 1, Oet. 

War Assets Adninistration: {fLousing faeilities for 
veterans’ education, 10, no. 6, Mar.; legislation, 
veterans’ education program, 18-19, no. 5, Keb.; 
provides material for schools, 7, no. & May: 
surplus facilities to be determined, +, no. 3, Dec. 

War Department: Ilousing facilities for veterans’ 
administration, 10, no. J, Mar.; U. S. Office of 
Hdueation staff members give consultative serv- 
ice, 2, no. 7, Apr.; 8, 10, no. 3, Dec.; 10, no. 8, 
May. 

War-devastated areas: Wdueational 
through UNESCO, 16-17, no. 3, Dee, 

War memorials in public selools: Suggestions of 
advisory committee, New York City, 28, no. 5, 
Feb. 

Wartime armed services training, 29, no. 10, July. 

Wartime schools, 15, no. 4, Jan. 

War-training programs, U. S. Office of Education + 
Annual report, 2, no. 8, May; publication, 30, no. 
6, Mar. 

Washington, D. C., Vublic Library : Branches report 
on Teen-age Book Show, 27, no. 8, May. 

Washington (State): Courses ot study, social 
studies, 15, 20, 21, no. 2, Nov.; inter-American 
education, a part of State curriculum program 
visiting specialists, 28, no. 6, Mar. 

“We Will Make {[t a Detter World’ (Krassuer), 2, 
no. 9, June. 

Webster Groves (Mo.) Schools: {nter-American 
education, visiting exhibits, 29, no. 6, Mar. 

Welfare agencies share responsibilities for child- 
care programs, 26, no. 5, Feb. 

Welfare services: For children, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, 19-21, no. 5, Feb.; proposed legis- 
lation, 11, no. 7, Apr. 

West Ceirtral United States: Teachers’ salaries in- 
creased, 5, no. 8, May. 

“Who-what-how”’ Committees of Birmingham con- 
terence, 29, no. 5, Feb. 

Why pupils leave scliool, 7-10, no. 9, June. 

Wildlife; New York State, radio programs on forest 
conservation, 11, no. 8, May. 

Winfield (iSans.) Public Schools: Inter-American 
education seryiee center for English-speaking 
teaehers and students, 28, 29, no. 6, Mar, 

Wiscousin: Building stage of educational radio, 8, 
no. 4+, Jan.; courses of study, social studies, 16, 
25, no, 2, Nov, 

Women: Barly social legislation for industry, bng- 
Neuiiyel, 2245 toe), Eh, dleuel, 

Women’s Army <Anxiliary Corps: Legislation pro- 
posed to provide benefits, 12, no. 7, Apr. 

ee Ue: ‘Clarissa: Exchange teacher, 15, no. 6, 

ls 

Work experiences desirable in life-adjustment pro- 
gram, 20, no. 6, Mar. 

Work permit laws: Children of wigratory farm 
workers, 11, no. 3, Dec. 

Work To Be Happy, report, 21-22, no. 1, Oct. 

ee vclations : Federal legislation, 22-24, no. 4, 

an. 

Workers: Early organization, 22, no. 4, Jan, ; wel- 
fare, the concern of whole Nation, 24, no. +, Jan. 

Working conditions: Federal legislation affecting 
industry aud worker relations, 22-23, no. 4, Jan. 

Workshops: Currieulum and guidance. 24, no. 8, 
May ; elementary cducation, 13, no. 8, May; ele- 
mentary science, 24, no. 6, Mar.; exceptional 
children, problems, 24, no. 3, Dec.; lealth, 25, 
no. 3, Dee.; health and physical education, 25, 
no, 6, Mar. ; physical education, 18, no. 10, July; 
jiutercultural and inter-American goodwill, 4, no. 
6, Mar.; international relations, 17, no. 8, May; 
nutrition edueation, 25, no. 5, Feb.: 25, no. 6, 
Mar. : PTA, 25, no. 3. Dee. ; 25. no. 8, May ; school 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR A 
NEW WORLD 


HE FOLLOWING address was 

given by John W. Studebaker, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, August 5, 1946. 


A New or Changing World 


I accepted an invitation to speak to 
you on the subject: “Secondary Educa- 
tion for a New World’—even though 
J am not exactly certain what connota- 
tion I should attach to that term “new 
world.” Surely not a “new world” as 
meaning America and the Western 
Hemisphere in contrast with the “old 
world” of Europe and Asia. For we are 
all aware, I am sure, that we live today 
in “one world,” not two worlds—one 
old, one new; a world in which we are 
so closely bound together by economic 
and social and political ties that “we 
cannot,” in the words of Prime Minis- 
ter Atlee, “make a Heaven in our own 
country and leave a Hell outside.” 

Is it then a “new world” in the sense 
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that the applications of science and 
technology have already resulted in the 
change of many of our institutions, 
laws, and customs and challenged not 
a few of our beliefs? In this sense 
“new world” is synonymous with 
“changing world,” and especially with 
the accelerated rate of change brought 
about by the war. 

In the words of Prof. Car] Becker’s 
little book published during the war 
under the arresting title How New Will 
the Better World Be?—“Making a new 
and better world is something that is or 
should be always going on. In the pres- 
ent state of the world the task is far 
more complex, and therefore far more 
difficult, than it has been for some cen- 
turies past; our only advantage is that 
we have more knowledge and more 
power for doing what needs to be done. 


If the war shocks us into taking the task 
more seriously than we have hitherto 
done, so much the better. But let no 
one suppose that the war will have made 
the task any easier or have revealed to 
us any magic formula for setting the 
world straight all at once * * *.”? 
How then shall we aproach our task? 
How shall we assay the “pay dirt” in 
the present secondary school curricu- 
lum? How shall we project the changes 
needed in secondary education to pre- 
pare young people to play their parts in 
the building of whatever brave new 
postwar world is in the making? 


Needed Changes in Postwar 
Secondary Education 
To assert that changes are needed in 


secondary education for the postwar 
world is neither to join the ranks of 


those perennial critics who can find 


1Becker, Carl L. How New Wiil the Better 
World Be? Knopf, 1944, p. 244. 
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nothing good in our American high 
schools; nor is it to adopt the Pollyanna 
position of others who seem to believe 
that all is quite well in every depart- 
ment and level of educational activity 
in the United States. 

Edneation in onr democracy, like 
many other aspects of our common life, 
is something less than perfect. It suf- 
fers from many ills; it is in some re- 
spects a concoction brewed by many 
well-meaning cooks. But we must have 
a care lest we toss out baby and bath to- 
gether; lest in our zeal for improve- 
ment or reform we make the mistake of 
ignoring the good points and the suc- 
cesses of our educational programs. 
There is much in American education 
of which we can justifiably be proud. 
There is first of all the ideal of free and 
universal schooling: Schooling for the 
children of the rich and the poor; an 
ideal generally accepted, for all that it 
is still so largely unattained. Granted 
there are wide discrepancies between our 
educational ideals and our educational 
practices! Every effort should be made 
during the postwar years to eliminate 
these discrepancies. 


Special Problem of Rural High 
Schools 


The first challenge to postwar effort 
must be secondary education for ald 
American youth. We have come a long 
way in the last generation toward 
greater equality of educational oppor- 
tunity! In 1890 only about 1 boy or 
girl in 10 attended high school ; just be- 
fore the war, 7 in 10 attended; and in 
some larger communities, 9 of every 10 
were in high school. Yet, even now, in 
many rural areas fewer than half of the 
farm youth of high-school age are in 
high school. 

Special attention in the postwar 
world must be given to the problems of 
these rural high schools. The extension 
of free transportation to rural youth 
constitutes one of the major develop- 
ments of recent years. Despite this de- 
velopment, and the appearance of an 


increasing number of consolidated rural, 


high schools, thousands of rural youth 
must still travel long distances on their 
own, or board out, to reach a high 
school. Of those transported, many 
must leave home at daybreak to return 
at nightfall. The expense of high- 
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school attendance, both in actual cash 
outlays and iu loss in productive serv- 
ices at home, is an additional deterrent 
to high-school attendance by farm 
youth. 

In the smaller rural high schools, de- 
pendent upon staffs of three to five 
teachers for all teaching, administrative 
and extracurricular services, a broad 
curriculum suited to the various needs 
of rural youth is a rarity, if not a prac- 
tical impossibility. 

These small high schools can and do 
quite generally offer only the academic 
college preparatory staples of English, 
history, mathematics, science, and a 
foreign language plus some physical 
education. <A relatively few larger 
rural high schools may perhaps be able 
also to provide a course or two in home 
economics for girls and in agriculture 
for boys. 

Curricular diversification, especially 
of a vocational preparatory character, 
in most of our States is tied up with 
problems of school organization and 
finance. No doubt something more 
could be done in many small high 
schools to provide a better balanced pro- 
gram of subject offerings than is being 
done. Yet there still remains the ob- 
stinate fact that the size of a school puts 
severe limitations upon the number and 
variety of specialized subjects it is pos- 
sible to offer with requisite economy. 
These limitations can be relieved only 
as the States find it possible to consoli- 
date more of their smaller rural high 
schools; and also to provide means by 
which many more youth are enabled to 
attend these larger and centrally lo- 
cated high schools. 


Educational Plant Facilities 


And that leads me to say a word about 
the building of educational plant facili- 
ties for the new world. No one doubts 
that during the next few years we shall 
witness a great program of schoolhouse 
construction. ‘The cessation of such 
construction during the war has created 
a backlog of need for new and modern 
educational plant facilities that we shall 
be many years in filling. 

Now it is obvious that school housing 
is housing for educational programs; 
and hence plans for the building of 
educational structures cannot be dis- 
associated from plans for the curriculum 
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and program of the schools—not just 
the schools of a single community but 
of a State asa whole. Locating school 
buildings of given types as a part of a 
general program of public works with- 
out regard to more than local educa- 
tional needs may commit not only the 
community but the State to an expensive 
and ineffective program for decades to 
come. It has the possibility of freezing 
for another century the present waste- 
ful and inefficient organization of a mul- 
titude of little school districts each with 
insufficient wealth or population to pro- 
vide a modern program of secondary 
education. Only by planning on a 
State-wide basis for the location of new 
educational structures to house the pro- 
gram of secondary education for the 
new world can we hope to make avail- 
able the diversified courses needed. 


Newer Aids to Instruction 


In the planning of new high schools 
we would do well, moreover, to consider 
adequate provisions for some of the 
newer educational aids and devices such 
as radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures. ‘The wide use of such instruc- 
tional aids in the training programs of 
the armed forces has resulted in con- 
vincing evidence of their important pos- 
sibilities for postwar education. If 
these possibilities and others are to be 
realized we shall need to build into our 
modern high schools several larger 
classrooms equipped with these instruc- 
tional devices, where, under the direc- 
tion of master teachers, large groups — 
of young people may be assembled for 
purposes of large-group instruction. 
By breaking away from the stereotyped 
notion that the high-school classroom 
should accommodate not more than 
about 40 pupils, we can increase mate- 
rially the efficiency of instruction and 
pay higher salaries to superior teach- 
ers—and do both without any unrea- 
sonable increase in per pupil costs for 
such instruction. 

It has been customary to think that 
apart from the auditorium, the gym- 
nasium, the lunchroom, and the library, 
the high-school building should be cut 
up into rooms 22 feet wide and 32 feet 
long, each to accommodate about 35 pu- 
pils and to be served by a regular full- 
time teacher. ‘There inheres in this cus- 
tom the notion that practically all sub- 
jects should be treated uniformly and 
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that the number of pupils in the various 
groups should be kept nearly equal. In 
general, the policies and programs of 
the schools have emphasized the need 
for teaching rather than the importance 
of learning. Schools of the future 
should reverse the emphasis. 

Before leaving this subject of means 
for making an improved high-school 
program available and effectively free 
to all youth, let me insert just a brief 
word about the need for scholarships 
to enable young people of ability to 
continue their education in high schools 
and colleges. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


Before the war almost a third of the 
graduates of our high schools entered 
colleges. Both numerically and rela- 
tively that was a larger proportion 
than ever before had entered college 
in this or any other country. Yet, be- 
fore the war fully half the youth who 
should have been in college could not 
afford to attend. Next year, with Fed- 
eral provisions for financing veterans’ 
education, more than 2,000,000 students 
will be crowding into these same col- 
leges and universities. But, as I have 
said, in ordinary times about half of 
the young people who should and could 
profit society greatly by their continued 
education are denied college opportuni- 
ties because of the expense involved. 
This is selling the Nation short with a 
vengeance. No investment we could 
make for a new world would bring 
greater dividends than would a gener- 
ous investment in scholarships and fel- 
lowships for these capable youth. 

So much for a few of the quantitative 
aspects of educational improvements 
needed for postwar secondary educa- 
tion. But what of qualitative changes? 
Particularly, what of the curriculum of 
the high schools? 


Changes in the High-School 
Curriculum 


One approach to the problem of 
needed postwar changes in the curricu- 
lum of the high schools is to ask what 
weaknesses, if any, the war disclosed in 
the human product of these schools, and 
then seek to strengthen education at 
these points of weakness. 

Such an approach discloses the need 
for improvement in the accomplishment 
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of at least three objectives: (1) main- 
tenance and improvement of the physi- 
cal and snental health of students; (2) 
improvement of basic understandings, 
skills and attitudes in the fields of lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, the fine 
and practical arts; (3) strengthening 
of the civic and ethical elements of the 
educational program. Let me com- 
ment briefly on each of these objectives. 


Health and Physical Education 


During the war the Nation was 
shocked to discover that almost 3 mil- 
lion of its youth were physically unfit 
for military service. Said a Senate Re- 
port in this connection: “A large num- 
ber of these (Selective Service) rejec- 
tions were preventable and would un- 
doubtedly have been prevented had a 
health program in the public schools of 
the Nation been adequately supported 
during the two decades prior to the out- 
break of the war” (Senate Report No. 
1497). 

It is hoped that we may never need to 
prepare our young men to fight another 
war. But whether for war or peace 
we certainly need to give greater place 
in the educational program of the fu- 
ture to physical and health education. 

Time will permit me to mention 
briefly only a few of the planks in a 
platform of health education for the 
postwar years. First of these planks 
is the need for greater stress on a prop- 
erly graded program of health instruc- 
tion in the high schools where the stu- 
dents have a sufficient mental and phys- 
ical maturity to understand and utilize 
the wealth of modern scientific infor- 
mation which is functionally related to 
healthful living. Second, every high 
school in America should be provided 
with sufficient gymnasium and play- 
ground facilities to permit a program 
of physical activities, games, and sports 
throughout the year. Third, provision 
should be made for an annual medical 
examination of high-school youth with 
a follow-up to acquaint parents with the 
results of the examination; and to pro- 
vide encouragement and assistance in 
securing such reparative or remedial 
work as may be indicated. 

Fourth, I propose, as a plank in the 
platform of postwar health education, 
that the schools undertake to provide 
opportunities for older children and 


youth to experience the health-produc- 
ing activities of a well-conducted school 
camp for at least one month each year. 
Although school camping is not exclu- 
sively a health education matter, never- 
theless, it is a major help in building 
health and physical vigor. At present, 
the opportunity to experience the bene- 
fits of a well-directed camp is limited 
largely to children from homes of com- 
fortable economic circumstances and to 
a very limited extent to children from 
economically underprivileged homes. I 
believe it is properly a project for or- 
ganized education to provide these op- 
portunities for many more children, 
especially for children living in urban, 
areas. 

Fifth, and finally, I would include 
provision for a well-balanced noonday 
meal for every schoo] child in American 
elementary and secondary schools. The 
passage by the Congress, at the last 
session, of legislation providing for the 
National School Lunch Program should 
go far to implement this proposal. 

So much for improvement in the 
physical and mental health of students. 
Turn next to the need disclosed by the 
war for improvements in basic under- 
standings, skills and attitudes. 


Critical Listening and Critical 
Thinking 


Improvement in basic skills in the 
field of language, 1. e., reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking, is a perennial 
need which the war but served to ac- 
centuate. All communication skills are 
becoming increasingly important to the 
intelligent citizen, listening skills espe- 
cially. Critical listening is an art to 
which the high-school curriculum may 
well give more attention in a world in 
which radio broadcasts are daily heard 
by multiplied millions. Critical thénk- 
ing is our only democratic safeguard 
against the domination of our think- 
ing and feeling by various organs of 
mass communication. 

Please do not confuse the idea of 
“critical thinking” with the idea of de- 
rogatory criticism of everything in 
American life. “Critical thinking” im- 
plies criteria or standards against which 
to compare and judge proposals. An 
understanding and acceptance by stu- 
dents of these criteria of judgment are 
an important responsibility of second- 
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ary schools. Many of them inhere in 
our ethical and humanitarian heritage 
as embodied in the classics of English 
and American literature. Others are 
found in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and in our Constitution. Against 
the ideals and moral principles of these 
and other documents we must critically 
judge proposals to fasten upon this 
country certain so-called “democratic” 
doctrines which have made slaves of 
millions in other countries; or other 
proposals that would sell our heritage 
of civil and political liberties for a mess 
of economic pottage. Against these 
criteria we must evaluate all slogans, 
catchwords, and stereotyped plirases. 


Facility in Foreign Languages 

Among the communication skills 
needed for a new world, mention is of- 
ten made of the need of facility in for- 
eign languages. How otherwise shall 
we understand other nations and peo- 
ples speaking strange tongues? But 
facility in the use of which foreign lan- 
guages? Chinese? Russian? Spanish ? 
French? And by whom are these for- 
eign language skills needed? Shall add 
high school students become adept in 
at least one foreign language? And is 
the investment of the time of ai/ stu- 
dents that is necessary to achieve real 
communication skill in a foreign 
language justified? If so, on what 
grounds? JI raise the questions. The 
answers are by no means clear at this 
time. 


Mathematics 


I need say little concerning the basic 
disciplines of mathematics. Not every- 
one needs to pursue the higher mathe- 
matics. But everyone does have need 
for certain abilities in arithmetic and 
some understanding of the principles 
and a mastery of the simpler techniques 
of general mathematics. A major weak- 
ness in the work of the schools, accord- 
ing to military authorities, was our 
failure to require older youth to carry 
their mathematics to the point of rea- 
sonable mastery. Mathematical skills, 
acquired in elementary schools, were 
permitted by the high schools to vanish 
through disuse. The high schools must 
remedy this weakness. 


Natural Sciences 


Similarly, the emphasis on the nat- 
ural sciences, which during the war 
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came to occupy a larger place in the 
general education of American youth, 
must be continued. No adequate under- 
standing of the postwar world will be 
possible without a knowledge of the 
natural sciences; and many careers in 
technical, professional, and_ scientific 
pursuits, whether of industry, business, 
or agriculture are handicapped with- 
out it. 

What will be some of the characteris- 
tics of high-school science instruction 
for the new world? I shall note three 
in passing. 

1. Greater attention than now pre- 
vails will be given in the laboratory 
work for high-school students to the 
science applications in agriculture, 
home economics, industry, etc. 

2. The attempt will be made to in- 
terest all high-school students in the 
study and use of science; but special 
encouragement will be given students 
with unique scientific aptitudes to con- 
tinue the pursuit of scientific studies 
beyond the high school. 

3. There will be a larger use by high 
schools of films, excursions, and other 
means to provide greater reality to the 
science experiences of students. High- 
school science courses will become less 
bookish, less dependent on a single text- 
book. 


Practical and Fine Arts 


Along with the larger place of the 
natural sciences in the general educa- 
tion of all American youth will go more 
attention to the practical arts. They 
will be depended upon to provide those 
elementary experiences in the use of 
tools, the processing of materials, and 
the shaping of means to ends which 
were once present in the daily life of 
youth living in rural communities but 
are now so largely absent from the en- 
vironment of urban youth. 

Under the category of the practical 
arts I am including education for pro- 
ductive work or vocational education. 
Skilled workers will be required by the 
new postwar world, workers with a 
scientific understanding of their en- 
vironment and with broad technical 
training; workers who in their role as 
citizens are broadly educated. The days 
of narrow vocationalism in which a man 
learned a few operations of machine- 
tending are gone. Today, workers need 
both general education to give them an 


adequate understanding of the world in 
which they live and special training to 
prepare them for their occupations, In- 
creasingly the latter will be started in 
high school and continued by in-service 
training on the job or in post-high- 
school special training courses. 

Nor should we forget that in the post- 
war world there will probably be in- 
creased leisure, as the advances of tech- 
nology make possible a shorter work- 
ing day. Jobs will frequently fail to 
provide opportunity to use the creative 
talents. Men and women will need re- 
sources by which some of their leisure 
time may be used in such recreative ways 
as craft work in wood, metal and plas- 
tics, painting, gardening, games, music, 
as well as reading and study. Carrying 
forward the experiences of elementary 
education, the high schoo] must provide 
the groundwork for such leisure time 
and recreational interests and activities. 
Both the practical and the fine arts will 
have an increasingly important role to 
play in the personal cultural enrichment 
of youth and adults alike. 


Social Sciences 


And lastly, I come to those basic un- 
derstandings, attitudes and skills which 
fall within the field of the social studies. 
The social studies will assume increas- 
ing importance in the high-school cur- 
riculum for anew world. For itis upon 
the social studies that we shall continue 
to lean most heavily for the training of 
youth for their civic responsibilities. 
Chief among the social studies will 
doubtless remain the study of the his- 
tory of our country and its institutions. 
Upon it we shall continue to depend 
largely for a grounding of our youth 
in the American tradition of economic, 
political, and civil liberty and for an 
understanding of our republican form 
of government. 

But the study of U. S. history can 
hardly constitute the beginning and the 
end of civic education for a new world. 
Young people must be taught to recog- 
nize and to think constructively about 
the major social, economic, and political 
problems which confront them as citi- 
zens of “one world”—problems of 
racial, religious, and other differences 
among men in their bearing on domestic 
and international peace and security ; 
problems of government in relation to 
labor and management, agriculture, in- 
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dustry, the consumer; problems of for- 
eign policy, world organization, peace, 
and many others. 

We have heard a great deal in recent 
months about the postwar responsibility 
of the schools to provide a firm basis 
for international cooperation by an em- 
phasis upon the study of international 
relations. Not only will it be necessary 
to add to the subject matter of the so- 
cia] studies in our high schools material 
dealing with the mechanics of the 
United Nations, but it will be necessary 
to go beyond a study of such mechanics 
to a development of those underlying 
attitudes and solid understandings 
which are necessary to make any social 
machinery work effectively. 

The subject matter of international 
relations will involve at least four major 
areas: First, history with its account of 
the experiences of the race in its long 
struggle for freedom and self-govern- 
ment; second, contemporary problems, 
requiring an understanding of the 
forces (economic and political, social, 
scientific, and ideological) which help 
to mould the pattern of events; third, 
political economy requiring an under- 
standing of the instruments which men 
have devised, their political forms and 
their social and economic systems, for 
protecting the rights of the individual 
and increasing his freedom through 
self-government; and finally much 
knowledge concerning the different re- 
sources, customs, peculiarities, and cul- 
tures of other peoples, the possession of 
which will help to temper judgments 
and broaden sympathies toward all 
races and peoples engaged in the com- 
mon enterprise of living together on a 
shrunken planet. 


Teachers and Teaching Methods 


So much for some of the qualitative 
changes in secondary education as rep- 
resented by the high-school curriculum. 
Last, but not least, among the needed 
qualitative changes in postwar second- 
ary education to which I shall allude are 
changes in teaching method. Here it 
seems to me the need is for a greater 
utilization of methods that lead to a 
development of self-reliance and sharp- 
ening of the student’s desire to learn. 

One frequent criticism of our high 
schools is the observation that so many 
youth left high school without zest for 
continued learning. Perhaps one rea- 
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son for this lack of zest for life-long 
learning has been the continued prev- 
alence, among many teachers and lay- 
men alike, of the cold-storage concept 
of education; the idea that education is 
the embalming in memory of a miscel- 
Janeous assortment of information sup- 
posedly valuable to the adult at some 
future time and place; as contrasted 
with the idea that education should be 
something related directly to problems 
and purposes which have meaning for 
youth here and now. 

If interest is the key to learning and 
if interest inheres in purposeful activ- 
ity, then the great task of teachers is 
to help youth to form and clarify their 
purposes, to guide them in their efforts 
to effectuate those purposes that ‘are 
socially acceptable, whether the purpose 
is to publish a school newspaper, to 
operate a school-community cannery, to 
win a football game, or to make a new 
and better world; and in so doing pro- 
mote the growth of the individual in 
intelligent self-direction and self-reli- 
ance in an increasing variety of real life 
situations. Incidentally, it is not un- 
likely that the student will acquire more 
genuine knowledge, better attitudes, 
greater and more useful skills by such 
means than by much study of lessons 
for the purpose of reciting them to 
the teacher. 

Tt must be obvious, of course, that if 
we are to have teachers qualified to act 
as inspiring educational guides for 
young people as they grow in wisdom 
and self-direction, we must make the 
profession of teaching more attractive. 
In the minds of some citizens, teaching 
is neither an art nor a science. They 
think of teachers as being merely 
“hearers of lessons.” But teaching is 
both a great art and to a considerable 
extent a science. It calls for unusual 
skill and a personality whose interest 
and enthusiasm are radiated to the stu- 
dents in the teacher’s charge. 

One major item of change in mak- 
ing the profession of teaching more at- 
tractive must be the greater social rec- 
ognition which the public concedes to 
teachers. That social recognition will 
take a variety of forms. One form will 
be a greater willingness to regard teach- 
ers as human beings, subject to the same 
impulses and entitled to the same per- 
sonal freedom and respect as are other 
professional workers. Another form it 


must certainly take is that of a greater 
financial security for the teacher. The 
public can hardly expect talented young 
men and women to spend years in ex- 
pensive preparation for the teaching 
profession if salaries of teachers are not 
to be substantially higher than at 
present. 


In Conclusion 


In conclusion and by way of sum- 
mary, the challenge of the new world to 
secondary education as to many other 
institutionalized aspects of our life, is 
the old challenge of a sense of propor- 
tion in all things; the challenge of hold- 
ing fast to that which is good, while 
adding innovating practices of promise. 
The challenge of the new world with 
respect to the high-school curriculum 
is for a program of studies and activities 
which does not ignore the claims either 
of a common citizenship and culture or 
of the individual student’s hopes, abili- 
ties and interests; the challenge of a 
teaching staff that can kindle the zeal 
of students and guide it into channels 
both of self-improvement and of socia] 
betterment ; the challenge of an adminis- 
trative and fiscal structure that makes 
available to every youth his American 
heritage of educational opportunity. 

These are the challenges of Secondary 
Education for a New World—a world 
characterized by complexity and 
change, by technology and specializa- 
tion, by mass communication and swift 
transportation, by the impulse to greater 
unity and, above all, by the sheer neces- 
sity of that unity if we are to escape the 
catastrophe of atomic warfare with its 
certainty of destruction for ourselves 
and for civilization. These challenges 
may not be met in a day or a month or 
a year. 

Making a new and better world will 
probably always be a slow and dearly 
won process of adaptation and accre- 
tion; evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary in character. Secondary edu- 
cation for the new world will be no ex- 
ception. It willscarcely be transformed 
overnight. Yet, if during the next 
decade we achieve these goals: (1) if we 
provide full and equal access to educa- 
tional opportunities; (2) if we achieve 
a revised and strengthened curriculum ; 
and (8) if we can count on better meth- 
ods of teaching by a better educated, 
better selected, and a better paid teach- 
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ing profession, we shall have made real 
and substantial progress in adapting 
Secondary Education for a New World. 
Thus we shall have made a contribution 
of no little magnitude to the building 
of a better world—a world of peace and 
plenty. 


THIS MONTH 


Statisticians say that more 
than 28 million students and 
more than | million teachers 
are starhug to school for an- 
other year. They have one 
great goal in common—to 
grow in understanding and 
in service. 

SCHOOL LIFE, too, is 
starting to school for another 
year—its twenty-sixth year of 
endeavoring to render serv- 
ices to the schools. Begin- 
ning with 16 newsprint pages 
in August 1918—in the midst 
of World War I—SCHOOL 
LIFE was issued without 
break for 24 years. Then 
came World War II. 

Emergency needs tempo- 
rarily suspended this period- 
ical and early in 1942 a war- 
time biweekIly—EDUCA- 
TION FOR VICTORY—took 
its place in orderto carry mes- 
sages swiftly to the schools, 
with the single purpose of 
all—to help win the war. 

When victory caine, EDU- 
CATION FOR VICTORY 
made its exit and SCHOOL 
LIFE returned to renew and 
to expand its services to the 
Nation’s schools. SCHOOL 
LIFE wishes to join with 
teachers and studeuts in the 
endeavor to grow in under- 
standing and im service, for a 
peaceful, intelligent, and 
happy world. 

For those who wish to re- 
ceive SCHOOL LIFE regu- 
larly throughout the sehool 
year, subscriptions ($1 for 
10 issues) should be sent di- 
rectly to the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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Rural School Charter Day Established 
RURAL SCHOOL CHARTER DAY, 


says an announcement from the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been 
established as a time each year when 
rural communities throughout the Na- 
tion may take inventory of their educa- 
tional needs and achievements and plan 
further steps to improve educational 
opportunities in their local communities 
and Statesand inthe Nation. Itisalsoa 
day when the people of the Nation gen- 
erally are asked to examine the impor- 
tance and the problems of rural educa- 
tion and to take steps to help solve them. 

This year Rural School Charter Day 
was October 4, throughout the Nation’s 
schools. 

In October 1944, a 2-day Conference 
on Rural Education, planned and di- 
rected by the Division of Field Service, 
Rural Service, and Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations of the National Educa- 
tion Association, was held at the White 
House upon invitation of President and 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Thus 
for the first time under the auspices of 
the highest office in the Nation a con- 
ference devoted exclusively to the edu- 
cational needs of rural children was 
held. The responsibility of citizens 
everywhere, in both city and country, to 
work for better educational opportuni- 
fies for rural children and youth was 
stressed by the Conference. 

The great part rural education plays 
in American life is suggested by these 
facts: 


43 percent of our people live in rural 
areas (57,245,573). 

Of those in rural areas 30,216,188 Zive 
on farms, 26,029,385 live in towns 
under 2,500 population. 

More than half (15,041,289) of the 
children of school age (5-17) live 
in rural areas (Total: 29,745,246). 

Of the children enrolled in school 46.4 
percent are in rural schools. 

More than half (437,031) of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school 
teachers work in rural schools 
(total: 856,661). 

86 percent of the Nation’s school 
buildings are in rural school sys- 
tems. 


These statements also are in a release 
from the NEA’s Division of Rural 
Service and Field Service: 


3% million children of school age in 
rural communities are not enrolled 
in school. 

On the basis of the average length of 
the school term, the average high- 
school graduate in rural schools has 
had 1 school year less of schooling 
in his 12 years than the average 
urban graduate (rural: 167 days’ 
annual average; Urban: 181 days). 

$84.41 annually is spent per pupil in 
average daily attendance in rural 
schools ; $131.83 in urban schools. 

$200 is the value of school property 
per pupil enrolled in rural schools 
as compared with $429 per pupil in 
urban schools. 

Of the 100,000 emergency teacher cer- 
tificates in 194546 at least 75,000 
are in use in rural schools. 

Of the 35,000,000 citizens without 
library services 32,000,000 live in 
small villages or in the open 
country. 


Temporary Educational Facilities 
for Veterans 


THE PRESIDENT signed the 
Mead bill (S. 2085) and the Congress 
has appropriated $75,000,000 to imple- 
ment its provisions. The act authorizes 
the Federal Works Agency to provide 
temporary educational facilities, other 
than housing, to public and nonprofit 
institutions in which the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education certifies that an 
acute shortage exists or impends in 
such facilities needed for the education 
of veterans. 

Responsibility for developing and 
administering a plan for discharging 
the duties required of the Commis- 
sioner of Education has been delegated 
to Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, specialist in 
State-wide programs. He will have as- 
sociated with him in the Washington 
office Henry H. Armsby, specialist in 
engineering education. There will be 
a field staff in each of the nine regional 
offices of the Federal Works Agency to 
receive and study applications, visit in- 
stitutions, and make final decisions on 
the nature and extent of needs that can 
be certified to FWA. It is believed that 
decentralized administration will as- 
sure prompt decisions made after face- 
to-face contacts. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN SIGNING THE RESOLUTION WHICH AUTHORIZES THE UNITED STATES TO JOIN 
UNESCO OFFICIALLY 


LEFT TO RIGHT: William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State; William G. Carr, Associate Secretary, National 
Education Association; Monsignor Frederick Hochwalt, Director, Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; Mark Starr, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Charles A. Thomson, Consultant, Department of State; 
Congressman Chester E. Merrow, of New Hampshire; Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress; Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana; George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education; Mrs. Lucille 
Simmons, teacher, District of Columbia public schools; and Waldo A. Leland, Director, Council of Learned 


Societies. 


UNESCO 


Report From the United States 


Harold R. Benjamin, Director, Inter- 
national Educational Relations Divi- 
sion, U.S. Office of Education, and Dep- 
uty for Education for the United States 
Representative on the Preparatory 
Commission of UNESCO, gives the fol- 
lowing report. 

The United States formally accepted 
membership in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization on July 30, 1946, when 
President Truman signed the Joint 
Resolution authorizing this action. The 
President expressed clearly the purpose 
of the organization and the determina- 
tion of the United States to help carry 
out that purpose when he said: 

“UNESCO will snmmon to service in 
the cause of peace the forces of educa- 
tion, science, learning and the creative 
arts, and the agencies of the film, the 
radio and the printed word . . .” and 
that “the United States will work with 
and through UNESCO to the end that 
the minds of all people may be freed 
from ignorance, prejudice, suspicion 
and fear, and that men may be edu- 
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cated for justice, liberty and peace. 
If peace is to endure, education must 
establish the moral unity of mankind.” 
By the time this issue of ScHoon Lire 
leaves the press, the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO will 
probably have been announced. This 
commission of 100 members is being 
selected to be widely representative of 
organizations and individuals of out- 
standing importance in educational, 
scientific, and cultural matters. Its 
functions will include serving as an 
advisory body to the Department of 
State on all UNESCO activities, acting 
as a link between the people of the 
United States and UNESCO on all in- 
ternational projects in education, sci- 
ence, and culture, and in general aiding 
UNESCO to carry out its program. 
The Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, described the 
work of the new commission in pic- 
turesque terms by saying, “UNESCO is 
going to engage ina great campaign, the 
campaign against war. In this cam- 
paign UNESCO will use all those in- 
struments of instruction and enlighten- 
ment which can be wielded by schools, 
universities, scientific associations, cul- 
tural bodies, and citizens’ groups in all 
the United Nations. But UNESCO 


will be only a reconnaissance unit, op- 
erating along the battle line. Behind 
UNESCO and supporting it must be the 
task forces of all the agencies in every 
crossroads hamlet, in every State and 
Province, in every Commonwealth and 
Nation that are willing to carry on this 
fight. The National Commission in the 
United States must be the staff and 
planning group to guide and inspire us 
in this country’s effort to do its neces- 
sarily great share in achieving this mis- 
sion.” 


Report from London 


Floyde Brooker, Chief, Visual Aids 
to Education Section, U. S. Office of 
Education, Adviser for Mass Media for 
the United States Representative on the 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO 
and Consultant to the Secretariat of the 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, 
presents a report on the Preparatory 
Commission’s meeting in London. 

The fifth session of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization was held in London, July 
5-12, 1946. 

This session of the Preparatory Com- 
mission was a direct outgrowth of the 
International Conference in London in 
November 1945, when the Constitution 
was adopted; a temporary secretariat 
authorized; a permanent site in Paris 
selected; and a Preparatory Commis- 
sion created to make plans for the first 
general conference which will be held in 
Paris in November this year. 

Thirty-six nations sent representa- 
tives. 

The meeting had a threefold task as 
follows: 

Preparing a tentative program for 
UNESCO's future work to be submitted 
at the first general conference ; 

Formulating recommendations con- 
cerning its future organization and 
budget ; 

Assisting educational relief and re- 
construction in the countries invaded 
and devastated by the war. 


Recommendations for Action 


Decisions taken at the Preparatory 
Commission’s meeting were in the na- 
ture of recommendations for action by 
the permanent organization. UNESCO 
cannot formally come into being until 
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the Constitution has been ratified by 20 
nations. At the time of the July meet- 
ing some 15 nations had formally ac- 
cepted the Constitution. 

The Secretariat, therefore, acted as 
an interim organization, and the Pre- 
paratory Commission as a provisional 
body charged with the duty of prepar- 
ing the agenda for the first meeting of 
UNESCO. 

The temporary Secretariat during 
the months of May and June held a 
series of conferences. Experts in vari- 
ous areas discussed problems and pro- 
posed action for the permanent 
UNESCO. The Secretariat then took 
the notes of these meetings and drew up 
definite projects for action in the fields 
of education, mass media, natural 
sciences, social sciences, fine arts, let- 
ters, philosophy and humanities, and 
libraries and museums. 

In the submission of all these pro- 
posals for action it was assumed that 
(1) UNESCO would concern itself with 
international programs only, and (2) 
UNESCO would make the fullest pos- 
sible use of existing agencies and facili- 
ties to achieve the purpose set forth in 
its Constitution. 


Proposals Presented and Discussed 


In Education, the temporary secre- 
tariat presented, and the July meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission dis- 
cussed, the following proposals : 


Surveys of national systems of edu- 
cation and the formulation of recom- 
mendations to the end that educational 
systems inculcate the knowledge, at- 
titude, and skills which contribute to 
the peace and security of nations and 
to the support of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Assistance by UNESCO in funda- 
mental education; i. e., development of 
primary education and the combating 
of mass illiteracy. 


Studies of the problems of construc- 


tive revision of textbooks. 


Encouragement of international un- 
derstanding through youth clubs, cor- 
respondence, and the like. 


Encouragement of 
Youth Service Projects. 


Establishment of a Committee on 
Educational Statistics. 


Conferences on such subjects as Adult 
Kducation, Teacher Training in Inter- 
national Relations, the Equivalence of 
Degrees. 


International 
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Promotion of the development and 
freer exchange of authoritative articles 
and information on the international 
aspects of education. 


Promotion of the greater exchange 
of international students and teachers. 


Other Proposals Listed 
Other proposals of equal interest to 
education are listed in part as follows: 


Mass Media—KEducational visual 
aids: Preparation of draft agreement 
to facilitate the international exchange 
of educational, scientific, and cultural 
films ; stimulation-of the educational use 
of films; promotion of and undertaking 
research in the use of films; and stimu- 
lation of the production of films on 
educational, scientific, and cultural 
subjects. 

Natural Sciences——Conferences on 
publications looking toward improve- 
ment in the exchange of knowledge; 
preparation of materials suitable for 
use in textbooks for college and adult 


INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


> ‘Behind UNESCO and supporting it must 
be the task forces of all the agencies in 


every crossroads hamlet, in every State and 


Province, in every Commonwealth and Na- 
tion, that are willing to carry on this fight. 
The National Commission in the United States 
must be the staff-and planning group to guide 
and inspire us in this country's effort fo do 
its necessarily great share in achieving this 


Yoke We stadt din 


U. $. Commissioner of Education. 


mission.” 


education; establishment of a Scientific 
Apparatus Information Bureau, con- 

cerned with the standardization of sci- 
entific equipment and dissemination of 
technical information; facilitation of 
travel by scientists, through issuance of 
cartes d’identite. 

Social Sciences. —Establishment of an 
international clearing house on home 
and community planning; establish- 
ment of a Study Center in International 
Relations; studies and reports on such 
problems as: Nationalism and interna- 
tionalism; effectives of mechanization 
upon civilization ; the use and misuse of 
modern psychology as a political tech- 
nique; public opinion surveys; the cul- 
tural purposes of economic planning ; 
population problems; and the methods 
of promoting international understand- 
ing. 

Fine Arts.—Study of the role of the 
arts in general education; facilitation 
of broadcasting of programs present- 


ing the arts of different peoples; pro- 
motion of traveling exhibits, festivals, 
cle: 

Letters, Philosophy, and Humani- 


ties—Development of plans for the 
systematic translation of literary works 
and of books for children; considera- 
tion of anthologies of world literature 
of various types; establishment of an 
International Theater Institute. 


Libraries and Museums.—Promotion 
of popular and public library services; 
investigation of obstacles to the cireu- 
lation of books; promotion of museum 

collections, lending and exchange ; study 
and advancement of museums as edi- 
cational forces. 


National Commission To Present 
Views 


The temporary Secretariat will fur- 
ther develop these proposals in the light 
of the discussion of the July meeting of 
the Preparatory Commission, submit- 
ting them for final approval to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission. 

It is anticipated that the film report 
will be made available toward the end 
of September for detailed study by the 
National Commission and _ interested 
persons in this country. At the No- 
vember 1946 meeting in Paris, the Na- 
tional Commission will present its views 
on the desirability of these proposals 
for action to be undertaken by the per- 
manent United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


U.S. Representatives 


The United States was represented 
at the meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mission by Dr. Esther C. Brunauer as 
Delegate, Harvard Arnason as Alter- 
nate, and nine advisers acquainted with 
particular fields of proposed UNESCO 
activity. The advisers were: 


John M. Begg: Acting Chief, Divi- 
sion of International Motion Pic- 
tures, Department of State. 

Floyde E. Brooker: Chief, Visual 
Aids to Education Section, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Verner Clapp: Director, Acquisition 
Department, Library of Congress. 

Ferdinand Kuhn Jr.: Consultant to 
the Department of State. 

Charles R. Morey: Cultural Attache, 
American Embassy, Rome, Italy. 
Donald C. Stone: Assistant Director 

of Bureau of the Budget. 


(Concluded on page $1) 
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ADELANTE, CAMINANTE 


by Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Consultant on the Teaching of Spanish 


LMOST any afternoon during the 

6 weeks of summer school at the 
National University of Mexico the 
loiterer in the conrtyard could distin- 
guish the words “Adelante, caminante, 
caminante del Mayab” as they were sung 
to the slow pulsating rhythm of the 
Yucatec music. And many were the 
passersby who peered inside the carved 
doorway of the old Casa de Mascarones 
and wandered on without need for fur- 
ther explanation of why so large a group 
of foreigners found this atmosphere at- 
tractive. The singers were caminantes, 
too, from the United States, and their 
slogan might well be adelante. They 
were the members of the Spanish Lan- 
guage Institute, which was sponsored 
by the U.S. Office of Education for the 
purpose of improving the preparation 
of forward-looking teachers of Spanish. 


Courses Offered Made Full Program 


Ninety-six teachers, representing 35 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico, composed the membership 
of the Institute. The faculty was all 
Mexican and included some of the most 
distinguished professors and lecturers 
of the National University and the 
Ministry of Public Education. Four 
courses and a number of optional activi- 
ties made a very full program. 

The first course, called “Oral-aural 
Practice,” dealth with Mexican music 
and literature. Popular Mexican folk- 
songs suitable for use in class and extra- 
curricular activities of Spanish depart- 
ments were taught by Julian Zuniga, 
the organist at Guadalupe Shrine. Cor- 
related with the singing practice were 
special optional classes in practical 
phonetics offered by the director of the 
Institute, Dr. Francisco Villagran. 
The discussions of literature centered 
about outstanding writers and their 


principal works. 
The second course, “Conversation on 


Everyday Life Topics,” was conducted 
in small groups in which situations 
representative of daily life in the Mex- 
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ican capital were enacted. Vocabularies 
of a practical nature, not ordinarily 
treated in textbooks, served as sugges- 
tions for short dialogues and skits which 
were prepared in advance, rehearsed 
with informants, and produced in class. 
Correlated with this course were in- 
formant services on an exchange-for- 
English basis by Mexican students of 
English at the Benjamin Franklin 
Library. 

The third course, “Mexican Civiliza- 
tion,” was a series of lectures on various 
aspects of Mexican life. Supplement- 
ing the lectures were visits to schools 
and social service centers in the Federal 
District which were conducted by 
specialists from the Ministry of Public 
Education. Members of the Institute 
had prepared themselves in advance on 
the collateral reading for the different 
lecture topics, such as geography, his- 
tory, pre-Hispanic culture, colonial 
art, education, ete. 

In the fourth course, “Advanced 
Grammar and Composition,” the teach- 
ers considered technical grammar prob- 
lems and precise translation. Exercises 
in social and business correspondence 
and free compositions were related to 
the materials of course II. Representa- 
tives from each section of this course 
composed a program committee whose 
responsibility it was to plan a weekly 
assembly. The assemblies were of var- 
ied type, including group singing, 
dramatizations prepared by classes in 
conversation, round-table discussions of 
teaching methods and materials for use 
in U. S. Spanish classes, programs of 
folk music and dancing and readings of 
authors from their own works. 


Lived in Mexican Homes 


Most of the members of the Institute 
lived in Mexican homes, since in this 
way they were able to obtain a more in- 
timate knowledge of Mexican life and 
have more opportunities for personal 
acquaintances and sustained conversa- 
tion with persons who speak Spanish as 
their mother tongue. Sixty of the 
group were visiting Mexico for the first 
time this summer; others had traveled 
or studied there before. 


‘Teachers were enrolled in the Spanish 
Language Institute upon the recom- 
mendation of city and State superin- 
tendents of schools and college deans. 
Approximately three-fourths of the 
group were teachers of Spanish in high 
schools; 21 were college instructors. 
Since the Institute was an official edu- 
cational program involving neighbor- 
ing republics, it was expected that the 
participants wonld be vigilant in cul- 
tivating the cooperative spirit in which 
it was planned. The cooperating agen- 
cies of the two Governments were the 
Department of State, the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Benjamin Franklin Li- 
brary, the National University of Mex- 
ico, and the Mexican Ministry of Public 
Education. The group was truly rep- 
resentative and did much to create 
among the Mexicans a feeling of re- 
spect and liking for the United States 
teacher. There is no doubt either that 
upon their return to United States 
schools they will be able to interpret 
more understandingly the life and 
thought of the Mexican people. 

At the conclusion of the Institute each 
teacher received from the Office of Edu- 
cation a maintenance grant of $100 to 
help defray living expenses in Mexico. 
This assistance and-recognition on the 
part of the U.S. Government has a four- 
fold purpose: To call attention to the 
importance of language study in devel- 
oping better international understand- 
ing, to give teachers of Spanish greater 
facility in speaking and understanding 
the spoken language, to encourage first- 
hand acquaintance with the country and 
people whose language is being taught, 
and to foster interchange of ideas and 
information among teachers of differ- 
ent countries. It is anticipated that 
similar institutes may be established in 
other countries and in other languages 
within the next few years. 


Other Programs Offered 

In addition to the Spanish Language 
Institute there were two other programs 
for U. S. teachers in Mexico this sum- 
mer which deserve special mention: 
The National Education Association’s 
Tours to Mexico and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Workshop which formed a part of 


HE 


the Field School conducted by the Texas 
State College for Women in Saltillo, 
Coahuila. ‘Throngh these activities 
teachers from all parts of the United 
States were able to combine foreign 
travel and educational conferences in a 
profitable way. Approximately 75 
teachers in each of 3 tours directed by 
the NEA Travel Service participated in 
all-day conferences arranged with Mex- 
_ican teachers through the courtesy of 
the Ministry of Public Education. 
These conferences resulted in many 
agreements with regard to practical 
means of carrying on exchange of per- 
sons, materials, and information be- 
tween the schools of the United States 
and Mexico. The encouraging thing 
about the discussions was that many 
teachers of both countries came a little 
closer to each other’s problems and will 
make a determined effort to carry out 
the resolutions which they approved in 
joint session. 

The Inter-American Workshop in 
Saltillo was composed of teachers whose 
chief interest lay in one of the follow- 
ing fields: Methods and materials for 
teaching Spanish in the high school, 
development of a program for Spanish 
in the elementary school, teaching of 
Spanish-speaking children in our 
schools, enrichment of the curriculum 
through Mexican art, music, and cus- 
toms. To aid their study, the Cultural 
Missions Department of the Ministry 
of Public Education sent a group of 
missioners to interpret Mexican folk- 
lore and demonstrate regional folk 
dances and music. The teachers who 
worked in an environment so uniquely 
conducive to the gathering of authentic 
information have gained an awareness 
of the inter-American spirit which can 
scarcely fail to convey itself to their 
pupils. Adelante, caminante! 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


Great Britain and United States 
Exchange Teachers 


THE 148 successful candidates se- 
lected for the first postwar exchange of 
teachers between the United States and 
Great Britain were announced recently 
by Commissioner Studebaker. 

Students in 74 schools in this country 
will hear this fall accents and pronun- 
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cliations new to them when they listen to 
their new teachers from England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. And overseas, Brit- 
ish, Welsh, and Scottish children will 
come in contact with the American lan- 
guage at first hand as teachers from 
the various States begin work on this 
new international assignment. 

The suggestion for the exchange came 
to the U. S. Department of State from 
the British Foreign Office for the Com- 
mittee on the Interchange of Teachers 
in Great Britain shortly after VJ-day. 
The State Department’s Division of 


Education Pays 


> That schooling increases one’s 
earning power is indicated in a 
report (P-46 No. 5) just issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, show- 
ing that, among native white 
males, about 1 in 8 college gradu- 
ates, 1 in 8 high-school graduates, 
and 1 in 19 grammar school gradu- 
ates earned $2,500 or more in 1939. 
Only about 1 in 66 of those with no 
schooling earned as much. 

Among white males who earned 
less than $1,000 in 1939 were about 
1 college graduate in 8, 1 high- 
school graduate in 4, 4 grammar 
school graduates in 9, and 4 out of 
5 of those with no schooling. 


International Exchange of Persons in 
its Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs, in collaboration 
with leading educational groups, 
formed a committee which requested the 
U.S. Office of Education to assume re- 
sponsibility for arranging the adminis- 
trative details of the exchange project. 
To serve as chairman of the committee 
Commissioner Studebaker named Paul 
E. Smith of the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations of the 
Office. 

Because of the limited time in which 
to arrange for the first interchange, the 
Committee for the United States an- 
nounced the plan to school officials 
chiefly in cities of 20,000 to 200,000 
population and asked for the nomina- 
tion of teachers. The 74 teachers finally 
selected from several hundred candi- 
dates are representative of all fields of 
education from nursery school through 
high school. The same method of selec- 


tion in Great Britain resulted in ap- 
proximately 1,700 applications from 
which 74 teachers were chosen. 

Two obstacles had to be overcome. 
Both countries are handicapped by a 
shortage of teachers and a shortage of 
housing. Exchanges, therefore, had to 
be on an almost identical basis, so far as 
grades and subjects taught. In most 
instances the teachers on both sides of 
the Atlantic have been in touch with 
each other by mail, and assurances of 
housing accommodations were received. 

Each teacher concerned assumes all 
traveling expenses incident to the trans- 
fer from his present post to the new one. 
Each teacher has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence with pay from the 
school district in which he is regularly 
employed. 


United Nations Weekly Available 


DESIGNED to provide an accurate 
authoritative survey of the activities of 
the United Nations Organization and 
its associated and affilated bodies, the 
United Nations Weekly Bulletin, a 20- 
page periodical which began publica- 
tion on August 8, 1946, will furnish ob- 
jective accounts of important reports 
and proceedings. Feature articles giv- 
ing the background of the news will 
cover the meaning and perspective of 
current events. Messages and _ state- 
ments from leading United Nations per- 
sonalities will be presented from time 
to time. The new periodical is pub- 
lished by the Department of Public In- 
formation of the United Nations. 

According to announcement the Bul- 
letin will include photographs, charts, 
and diagrams and will include among 
its special features a chronological rec- 
ord of activities, a calendar of forth- 
coming events, a bibliography of books 
on the United Nations, a Who’s Who of 
United Nations personalities, and an- 
nouncements of United Nations 
publications. 

The annual subscription of $6 en- 
titles the subscriber not only to a regu- 
lar supply of the copies post free, but 
also to special numbers and supplements 
without additional charge. All orders 
and remittances for the United Nations 
Weekly Bulletin should be sent to In- 
ternational Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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New U. S. Office of 


Education Publications 


Vocational Education 


Ahead 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 329 p., illus. (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 234.) 50 
cents. 

A report of a committee to study postwar 
problems in vocational education. Part I 
deals with general considerations and Part I 
with reports from the following services: 
Agricultural Education, Business Education, 
Homemaking Education, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, Public Service Training, and 
Occupational Information and Guidance. 


in the Years 


School Bus Drivers 
By £. Glenn Featherston. Washington, 


U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 
38 p. (Pamphlet No. 100.) 10 cents. 


Contents: Selection, requirements, training — 


programs, factors affecting efficiency, and sug- 
gestions to consider in formulating a program 
for selection and training. 


Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education 
to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Division, Fiscal Year 


Ended June 30, 1945 
Processed. 79 p. Free. 


Prepared in compliance with mandatory 
provisions in section 6 of the Federal Voca- 
tional Education Act approved February 28, 
1917, which reads as follows: “It shall be 
the duty of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education to make, or cause to have made, 
studies, investigations, and reports, with par- 
ticular reference to their use in aiding the 
State in the establishment of vocational 
schools and classes * * *,” 


Introducing the Peoples of the Far East 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 72 p. (Bulletin 1945, 
No. 7.) 15 cents. 


Six lectures presented by Miner Teachers 
College, Wilson Teachers College, the Educa- 
tion Association of the District of Columbia, 
the Columbian Educational Association, and 
the U. 8S. Office of Hducation: The People of 
Japan. Joseph C. Grew; Japan in the Post- 
war World. Sir George Sansom; China in the 
Postwar World. George E. Taylor ; The People 
of the Philippines. Brig. Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo; The People of Thailand. M. R. Seni 
Pramoj; and The People of the Netherlands 
East Indies. Raymond Kennedy. 
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New Publications of Other Agencies 


U.S. DerarrMent 


or CoMMERCE 


Bureau or THE Census 


Balances in State General, Highway, 
and Postwar—Reserve Funds in 


1945 


Prepared under the direction of Calvert 
L. Dedrick by N. B. Gerry. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 1946. 
(State Finances: 1945, vol. 2, No. 4 
final.) Processed. 14 p. Free as long 
as supply lasts. 


Tabulations by States with explanations and 
some interpretations. 


U.S. DerparTMEeNnt 
or AGRICULTURE 


Forest SERVICE 
Water and Our Forests 


By Bernard Frank and Clifford A. 
Betts. Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 600.) 29 p. Single 
copies free from Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as long as 
supply lasts. 

A popular account of man’s dependence on 


the proper adjustment between water and 
forests. 


Sort ConsSERVATION SERVICE 


Our American Land: The Story of Its 
Abuse and Its Conservation 


By Hugh H. Bennett. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 


Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 


remittance (check or money order) at 


the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


(Miscellaneous Publication No. 596.) 
dip. 10 cents. 
Presents facts and figures, with illustra- 


tions, about soil erosion and how to prevent 
ies 


Soil Conservation During the War 


By George W. Collier. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1946. 
(War Records Monograph—2.) Proc- 
essed. 25 p. Single copies free from 
Soil Conservation Service, Section of 
Education, as long as supply lasts. 


One of the monographs in a series describing 
the wartime changes in various sectors of 
agriculture. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT or LABOR 


Curpren’s Bureau 


Children Still Labor in the Fields 
By Jone L. Clinton. (In The Child, vol. 
10, No. 12, June 1946, p. 183-185.) An- 
nual subscription, $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10 cents. 

Describes the hard work which children do 
in the fields and reports that only a few States 


have laws which protect children employed in 
agricultural work. 


In Behalf of the Youth of the World 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication 315.) 24 p. 10 cents. 
Conclusions and resolutions adopted by the 
International Labor Conference in the twenty- 


seventh session, Paris, France, October 15 to 
November 5, 1945. 


Ten Questions Answered About Child 
Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1945. 6-page folder. 5 cents. 


Auswers such questions as: To whom do 
provisions apply? What conditions of work 
apply? and who issues employment and age 
certificates? 


Your Community and Its Young Peo- 
ple; Their Employment and Educa- 
tional Opportunities 

Prepared by the Interagency Commit- 

tee on Youth Employment and Educa- 

tion. Washington, U. S. Government 

Printing Office, 1946. (Children’s Bu- 

reau Publication No. 316.) 32 p. Free 

from Children’s Bureau as long as hm- 
ited supply lasts. 


Poses pertinent questions for communities 
to consider in planning to help their young 
people readjust themselves in the postwar 
period. 
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* National Clearing House 

* A Nation-Wide Personnel Service * 
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HE following information was 
made available by the United States 
Department of Labor. 


A national clearing house lias recent- 
ly been established by the United States 
Employment Service for the purpose of 
bringing together employers seeking 
“key” employees and qualified profes- 
sional, semiprofessional, and adminis- 
trative workers searching for appro- 
priate employment. 

The program, put in effect by Robert 
C. Goodwin, USES Director, is now in 
operation in every section of the coun- 
try. It represents an arrangement be- 
tween the USES headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the 1,700 USES of- 
fices located in the principal cities in 
the Nation. 

Through these offices, located in prin- 
cipal cities in every State, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico, every effort will be made 
to put employers, interested in obtain- 
ing qualified personnel for their estab- 
lishments, in touch with professionally 
trained and highly qualified applicants 
who are available because their com- 
munities do not offer their desired types 
of employment. 


National Roster Pointed the Way 


During wartime highly specialized 
professional and technical personnel 
were asked by Uncle Sam to register 
their qualifications with the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 


CONSERVATION 


Attention of schools is again 
called to the continuing need for 
the saving of used fats. 


The 
shortage still exists and the con- 
certed efforts of schools will go a 
long way toward helping in this 
cause. Conservation is a good 
habit even in normal times. 
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Personnel so that they could be called to 
serve the war effort. 


The signal success attained from this 
operation during the national defense 
preparation and during the war pointed 
the way for the development of the 
present program which has been set up 
by the United States Employment 
Service. 


Experience taught officials connected 
with the wartime project that speed 
in serving employers and applicants 
was essential. Many times, hundreds 
of workers were idle until the war pro- 
duction employer was able to locate 
an experienced or highly trained su- 
pervisor or “key” employee to fill a vital 
vacancy. 


USES officials have arranged to co- 
ordinate this special service by main- 
taining a National Clearing House in 
the USES headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


The “National Clearing House” will 
keep an active file at Washington head- 
quarters of all professional and techni- 
cal job orders for which local offices 
throughout the United States have no 
qualified applicants. Also, when the 
local office has a qualified applicant pos- 
sessed of technical training and skill 
for whom there is no suitable local em- 
ployment opportunity, his application 
and a record of his qualifications will 
be sent promptly to the National Clear- 
ing House by ainmail. 

Thus, the USES will bring together 
at one central point, all employer job 
orders which cannot be filled locally 
and applications of highly qualified 
workers. 


Classifications Include Educators 


These applications and orders will 
cover such classifications as educators, 
personnel executives, graduate engi- 
neers, chemists, management execu- 
tives, lawyers, physicians, dentists, 
editors, social workers, and _ others 


with professional and semiprofessional 
training and experience. 

On receipt of a worker’s application, 
his qualifications will be matched 
against employer requirements of: all 
jobs in his field of work on file with the 
National Clearing House. If he is 
qualified for one or more of these posi- 
tions, copies of his application will be 
forwarded by air mail to the appropri- 
ate local USES office for immediate 
presentation to the employers con- 
cerned. 

USES officials say the plan will work 
along these lines. A mechanical engi- 
neer, who lives in Joplin, Mo., was re- 
cently returned from 3 years service 
with the Navy. The organization for 
which he worked prior to entering the 
service was a wartime organization 
which is no longer in operation. 


He goes to his local USES office in 
search of employment. After checking 
its employer register and a current in- 
ventory of jobs in the State, the office 
finds it has no suitable position available 
for the applicant. Immediately, a copy 
of his qualifications is sent to the USES 
National Clearing House in Washing- 
ton. Upon receipt, his qualifications are 
checked against all of those employer 
orders on file for mechanical engineers. 
It is found that the applicant’s qualifi- 
cations meet the requirements of two 
different employers who are seeking en- 
gineers. One of these is an employer 
located in New York City, the other is 
located in Dallas, Tex. 

Copies of the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions are forwarded by air mail to both 
of these employers by way of the local 
USES office serving the areas in which 
the employers are located. The em- 
ployer in Dallas, Tex., is vitally inter- 
ested in the applicant’s qualifications. 
He immediately contacts this man by 
telephone and arrangements are made 
for a personal interview resulting in 
employment for the applicant. 

Take the case of an employer in In- 
dianapolis who needed a tep flight per- 
sonnel officer. His order was placed 
with the local USES in Indianapolis. 
This office checked its local supply of ap- 
plicants for a qualified person to meet 
the employer’s specifications. 

No one was available to fill the posi- 
tion either on the local register or on 
the-State list. 
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A copy of the employer’s specifica- 
tions was air mailed at once to the Na- 
tional Clearing House in Washington. 
On receipt of the order, a check was 
made of the qualifications of all per- 
sonnel officers registered. 

It was found that two applicants met 
the specifications, oue from Philadel- 
phia, the other from Atlanta. 

Immediately, copies of their qualifi- 
cations were forwarded to the employer 
through the local employment office in 
Indianapolis. After reviewing the 
qualifications of the applicants, the em- 
ployer decided to check further with 
both applicants by telephone. As a re- 
sult of the telephone conversations, the 
applicant from Philadelphia ee 
an appointment for a personal interview 
and was hired. 


Employment in Foreign Fields 


In addition to bringing employer 
needs and an applicant together for 
private positions throughout the United 
States, the National Clearing House 
also will handle orders for Federal em- 
ployment, and employment in foreign 
fields. Recently the national USES of- 
fice has placed several teachers in teach- 
ing positions in various foreign coun- 
tries and United States Territories. 
These included, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico, and several countries in 
South America. 

The National Clearing House by 
working closely with the local offices of 
the United States Employment Service, 
provides applicants who possess top 
qualifications with maximum possibili- 
ties for the selection of suitable em- 
ployment, and for the utilization of 
their highest skills. The arrangement 
also provides employers with a Nation- 
wide source for selection of highly 
skilled technicians from which to fill 
personnel needs. 

Congress recently enacted legislation 
which provides for the return of the 
Employment Service to State operation 
on November 16, 1946. At that time, 
the United States Employment Service 
will cooperate with the States through 
the National Clearing House to trans- 
fer workers between States in the same 
manner as the National system will op- 
erate prior to the date of return. Find- 
ing the right position for qualified men 
and women will speed reconversion. 
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NEW DIRECTOR OF HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL, professor 
of education, University of Chicago, has 
been appointed director, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. He succeeds Dr. Fred J. Kelly, 
who recently retired. 

Dr. Russell was born in Bloomington, 
Ind., in 1895. He received his A. B. 
degree from Indiana University, and 
his M. A. from the same institution. He 
attended the University of Kentucky 
and the University of Chicago for grad- 


John Dale Russell. 


uate work on his Ph. D., which was 
awarded by Indiana University in 1981. 
He served in the Army overseas in 
World War I. 

In 1922 Dr. Russell was assistant to 
the dean of the school of education at 
Indiana University, and also assistant 
director of the summer session. In 1925 
he became director of research and stat- 
istics in the Indiana State Department 
of Education, where he remained 2 
years. Then followed a_half-year’s 
service as assistant professor of edu- 
cation and director of research at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
In 1927 he became associate professor of 
education and assistant director of the 
Bureau of School] Service, at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, which post he held 
for 2 years. He then served for 2 years 


APPOINTED 


as assistant director of surveys for the 
Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Since 1931 Dr. Russell has been a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago where, as professor of edu- 
cation, he has been teaching classes and 
directing student research in the field 
of higher education. He has also served 
for a number of years at the University 
of Chicago as associate dean of the Di- 
vision of Social Sciencies and as dean 
of students in that division. For inany 
years he has directed the annual Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions and has edited the 
published proceedings of the Institute. 
Since 1944 he has served as secretary of 
the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
an organization with more than 300 col- 
legiate members which is concerned with 
the accrediting of institutions of higher 
education in 20 midwestern States. In 
recent years he has assisted the New 
York State Education Department on a 
part-time basis as research consultant 
for studies connected with postwar 
planning. Dr. Russell is widely known 
for his work in conducting surveys of 
institutions of higher education, and 
for the advisory service he has furnished 
large numbers of colleges and universi- 
ties. 

In 1945, at the request of the Army, 
Dr. Russell was granted leave from the 
University of Chicago to take the post 
of dean and academic adviser of the 
Biarritz American University in 
Tfrance. In this capacity he was re- 
sponsible for the selection of civilian 
faculty members for Army university 
centers in the European theater, and for 
supervising the academic program at 
Biarritz. He resumed his post at the 
University of Chicago when he returned 
to this country this year. 

Dr. Russell has edited or is the author 
or coauthor of more than 100 articles, 
bulletins, or books, including The Am- 
erican Education System (1940), and 
The Finance of Higher Education 
(1944). 
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THEY SERVED FOR 
MANY YEARS 


Four U. S. Office of Education staff 
members recently retired from the 
service. They are: Mrs. Katherine M. 
Cook, who had been associated with the 
Office for the past 31 years; John C. 
Wright, 29 years; Frank Cushman, 28 
years; and I'rederick J. Kelly, 15 years. 
All are recognized as authorities in 
their respective fields of education, 


John C. Wright 


When the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education was organized in 1917, 
Dr. Wright came to Washington and 
was associated with the new organiza- 
tion as field agent. He later served 
for 12 years as director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 
1983, when the functions of the Board 
were transferred to the Office of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Wright was named Assistant 
U. S. Commissioner of Education in 
charge of vocational education. 

During his service with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
the U. S. Office of Education, Dr. 
Wright was associated with surveys 
concerned with vocational education 
programs not only in this country, but 
also in Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, the Canal Zone, and Central 
and South America. 

Dr. Wright was named cnairman of 
the United States delegation to the 
Second Inter-American Conference on 
Education, held in 1934, in Santiago, 
Chile. He represented the United 
States at a conference in Mexico City in 
1941 which was attended by outstand- 
ing educators from the republi¢s of the 
Pan American Union, and was chair- 
man of several committees of the 
conference. At the request of the Mexi- 
can Minister of Education, he headed a 
group which surveyed the vocational 
traiming facilities of Mexico City, and 
made recommendations regarding fur- 
ther expansion. 

In commenting on Dr. Wright’s re- 
tirement, Commissioner Studebaker 
said: “Dr. Wright’s contribution to the 
progress of vocational education in this 
country cannot be summed up in mere 
words. It would be difficult to say just 
what progress vocational education 
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would have made had it not been for the 
faith, the enthusiasm, and the tireless 
energy of this one man.” A commenda- 
tory resolution of appreciation of Dr. 
Wright’s services was adopted by the 
Federal Advisory Board for Vocational 
Education at its meeting held in June. 


Frederick J. Kelly 


When Dr. Kelly came to the U. S. 
Office of Education as chief of the Sec- 
tion of Colleges and Professional 
Schools, later designated the Division of 
Higher Education, he had been a teacher 
and superintendent of schools in Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, a dean of ed- 
ucation at the University of Kansas and 
dean of administration’ at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, a research professor 
in higher education, president of the 
University of Idaho, and a participant 
in many surveys of higher education. 

While with the Office of Education he 
was concerned largely with the organi- 
zation and direction of various research 
studies. He served as consulting spe- 
cialist to university and college presi- 
dents on national and State problems of 
higher education. During the war years 
he directed the ESMWT program in 
which engineering, physics, chemistry, 
and business departments made a vital 
contribution to the war effort. 

Dr. Kelly served as chairman of the 
Section on Education and Training of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, and was chair- 
man of the National Education Asso- 
ciation Committee on Social Economic 
Goals of America. He has been actively 
identified with many educational asso- 
ciations, having been president of the 
National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation and of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. 

Commissioner Studebaker, in com- 
menting on the retirement of Dr. Kelly, 
stated: “We say goodbye to Dr. Kelly 
with regret. His work with this Office 
was distinguished by his high ideals and 
the practical application of his wide 
experience to the problems of higher 
learning.” 


Katherine M. Cook 


After having served as county su- 
perintendent of schools, of Adams 
County, Colo., as State superintendent 
of public instruction of Colorado, and 
as principal of a county normal school 


and of a county high school, Mrs. Cook 
came to the Oflice of Education as spe- 
cialist in rural education, and became, 
in turn, chief of the Division of Rural 
Education, chief of the Division of Spe- 
cial Problems in Education, consultant 
in educational services, and chief of the 
Division of Organization and Supervi- 
sion, Elementary Schools. 

Author of numerous publications, she 
also aided in the preparation of the 
Merriam report on Problems of Indian 
Administration, and served on a com- 
mittee of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. Her 
bulletin, entitled House of the People: 
An Account of Mewico’s New Schools of 
Action, has been translated into Span- 
ish, Chinese, and Indian, and her six bul- 
letins describing education in the Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions of the 
United States have been widely used. 

During the war years Mrs. Cook 
wrote numerous leaflets on postwar 
planning, and has recently cooperated 
with the National Association of Social 
Workers in the furtherance of visiting 
teacher work. 


Frank Cushman 


Commander Cushman joined the 
staff of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in 1918 and served 
as regional agent for trade and indus- 
trial education until 1922. He was 
chief of the Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Service from 1922 to 1938, and 
has been consultant in vocational edu- 
cation since 1938, except for his tour 
of duty with the Navy.” 

Commissioned as lieutenant com- 
mander, USNR, in 1930, he remained 
on the inactive list until called into 
active service in November 19406. 
Later he was promoted to the rank of 
commander. During his active service 
in the Naval Reserve he was concerned 
with the preparation of emergency 
plans for the training of mechanics in 
navy yards and other naval shore ac- 
tivities, served in the Shore Establish- 
ments Division in charge of civilian 
training in the field, and later as head 
of the Training Branch of the Division 
of Shore Establishments and Civilian 
Personnel. 

Throughout his years of service, 
Commander Cushman has promoted 
foreman and = supervisory training, 
conducted foreman conferences on con- 
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ference leader training, as well as 
courses in the training of supervisors 
and instructors of trade and industrial 
education. He is also an honorary 
member of the faculty of the National 
Police Academy conducted by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation where he 
taught courses in training methods. 

Commander Cushman is author of a 
number of books in the field of trade 
and industrial education, one of which 
was used as a text for the Armed 
Forces Institute. 


LEGISLATIVE POLICY FOR 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The following tcgislative policy, for 
‘the National Education Association was 
adopted by the NEA Representative As- 
sembly at tts summer meeting in Buf- 
patio, N. Y.: 


Fedcral Aid—Congress should provide 
Federal aid without Federal control to 
assist the State in more nearly equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity through 
public elementary and public secondary 
schools in the United States. 


Education and World Peace.—¥Federal 
Government should take such steps as 
are necessary to make the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization an effective interna- 
tional agency for world peace. Federal 
Government should encourage interna- 
tional conferences and exchange of ed- 
ucators. 


National Prceparedness.—The National 
Education Association believes in ade- 
quate preparedness for the preserva- 
tion of our national security. Such se- 
curity rests upon the physical vigor, 
scientific knowledge, technical skill, 
civic responsibility, and military com- 
petence that reside in our citizens. To 
this end the Association urges the con- 
tinuation and expansion of educational 
programs in these areas, and it calls 
upon the Congress to take immediate 
steps to determine the security needs of 
our Nation and to adopt such measures 
as will properly satisfy these needs. 
The intent of this resolution shall be the 
accepted policy of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Price Controls—Federal price con- 
trols should be continued until supply 
and demand are sufficiently in balance 
for competition to control prices. 
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) merican 
Education Week 


ILE week beginning November 10 

has been designated for the 
twenty-sixth observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week. It should be 
the occasion for all citizens to visit 
their schools and to give serious 
thought to the theme selected for this 
year’s observance, “Education for the 
Atomic Age.” 

Atomic energy can contribute im- 
measurably to man’s welfare, or it 
can destroy civilization as we know 
it. Whether its powers shall be har- 
nessed for good or for evil, the adult 
citizens of the United States will in 
large measure decide. It is the task 
of education to bring about a realiza- 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


tion of the issues at stake and to de- 
velop the practices of human brother- 
hood that alone will enable us to 
achieve international cooperation 
and peaceful progress in the atomic 


age. —Harry S. Truman 

EDUCATION FOR THE 
ATOMIC AGE is the general theme 
for American Education Week this 
year. This school-and-community- 
wide week throughout the Nation is 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

The schedule of subjects for dis- 
cussion follows. It is hoped by the 
sponsors that valuable results will 
come in every community from the 
1946 American Education Week. 


Practicing Brotherhood—Sunday, 
November 10. 

Building World Security—Monday, 
November 11. 

Facing New Tasks—Tuesday, No- 
vember 12. 

Developing Better Communities— 
Wednesday, November 13. 

Strengthening Home _ Life—Thurs- 
day, November 14. 

Investing in Education—Friday, 
November 15. 

Promoting Health and Safety—Sat- 
urday, November 16. 


Health and Child Welfare——Congress 
should provide funds, to be adminis- 
tered through public agencies and under 
State and local control, to strengthen 
the health and physical education pro- 
gram for all children in all schools and 
colleges. 


School Construction—Federal Gov- 
ernment should assist the States to meet 
construction needs. Funds should be 
made available at once for surveys of 
construction needs. 


Teacher Welfarc.—Social Security cov- 
erage should be extended, by means of 
voluntary contracts, to employees of 
school systems not now protected by 
pension or’retirement programs. Such 
extension should in no way amend or 


interfere with the operation of existing 
teacher-retirement systems.  Retire- 
ment pay for teachers should be free 
from Federal income taxes up to the 
highest amount allowed any other 
group under existing Federal law. 


Scientific Research—Federal Govern- 
ment should subsidize and coordinate 
scientific research. 


Public Lands.—Federal Government 
should make payments in lieu of State 
and local taxes for lands acquired for 
Federal uses. 


Nursery Schools and Child-Care Cen- 
ters—Any Federal funds made avail- 
able for nursery schools and child-care 
centers should be channelled through 
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the regularly established Federal and 
State educational agencies. 

Federal Aid for Higher Education — 
Federal Government should provide fi- 
nancial aid for the support of higher ed- 
ucation to be granted only to publicly 
controlled institutions. Federal Gov- 
ernment should make adequate compen- 
sation to privately controlled colleges 
and universities for the cost of specific 
services rendered at the request of the 
Government. 

Scholarships —¥ ed eral Government 
should finance the establishment in ev- 
ery State of a system of competitive 
scholarships under which young men 
and women of high capabilities may at- 
tend college. Scholarships for teacher 
preparation should cover the complete 
cost of training to the individual. 


United States Office of Hducation.— 
The Federal Government should create 
a national educational commission, com- 
posed of outstanding citizens, appointed 
by the President and approved by the 
Senate, with overlapping terms, sub- 
ject to removal only by Congress, non- 
administrative in functions, to serve in 
a consultative capacity to the head of 
the Federal educational agency. This 
agency should have sufficient rank to 
deal directly with the President and the 
Congress. 


REPORT FROM AHEA 
ANNUAL MEETING 


MORE THAN 2,000 home econo- 
mists from all sections of the country 
and representing the many fields of 
their profession, registered for the 
thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion held in Cleveland, Ohio, late in 
June. The convention theme, “Better 
Professional Workers for Better Homes 
and Happier Family Life,” was devel- 
oped through work meetings, research 
reports, general sessions, and informal 
conferences. 

Increasing demands for the services 
of home economists was emphasized 
again and again. The first general 
session was devoted to recruitment 
through jobs well done in teaching, 
homemaking, business, extension, and 
participation in research. Cornelia 
Lindstrom of Iowa State College, na- 
tional president of Home Economics 
College Clubs, indicated the potentiali- 
ties of the 336 clubs in the organiza- 
tion. And the 1-year-old Future Home- 
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makers of America, represented by 
the national president, Myrtle Hilton 
of Tennessee, reported 4,382 high- 
school chapters with nearly 170,000 
members. This organization is co- 
sponsored by the Association and the 
U.S. Office of Education. Home econo- 
mist Mary I. Barber, planner of food 
and diets for the Army during the war, 
recommended as one of the best recruit- 
ment ideas a pride and respect for the 
profession of home economics through 
which “you may learn a trade, live in 
comfort, and serve your community.” 

The Association’s interest in the con- 
sumer turned the spotlight on housing, 
as Deane G. Carter, professor of farm 
structures at the University of Illinois 
and member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Small Homes Council, dis- 
cussed “The Consumer’s Investment in 
Housing.” He pointed out the decided 
trend toward functional housing and 
the increasing recognition by architects 
and builders of the home economists’ 
point of view—that of building for 
“family living requirements.” One of 
the planks of AHEA/’s legislative plat- 
form, approved at a later business ses- 
sion, authorized action in support of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill. 

Ruth O’Brien of the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics 
reported briefly on ‘The Consumer 
Speaks” project of the association, 
through which already more than 
20,000 homemakers of the Nation have 
reported their desires with respect to 
certain items of clothing, food, and 
equipment. 


International Responsibilities Too 


International responsibilities of the 
Association were made apparent in the 
third general session. Frank L. Mc- 
Dougall, special adviser to the Director 
General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
discussed “Food in the International 
Situation.” He emphasized the fact 
that poverty and malnutrition still exist 
among more than two-thirds of the 
earth’s people and that the “root of the 
problem les in improving the stand- 
ard (the chance) for hving throughout 
the world.” 

Two foreign fellows, brought to the 
United States by AHEA for study in 
home economics, were introduced at 
this session, Ho-I Pai from China and 


Zarina Soule from India. Each spoke 
briefly in English. College Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs throughout the country 
have adopted as their major project 
the increasing of international under- 
standing. These groups alone reported 
contributions of more than $750 to the 
fellowship fund last year. And at the 
close of the session these student repre- 
sentatives received donations which 
filled their purse above the $1,000 mark. 


Benefits Through Research 

Benefits to the Nation’s families 
through research were high lighted in 
the final session when Earl C. Mc- 
Cracken of the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics reported 
on work in the field of household equip- 
ment; Cleo Fitzsimmons of Purdue 
University discussed family economics; 
Mary Louise Collings of the United 
States Extension Service talked of re-, 
search in adult education methods; 
Mildred L. Stenswick of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics considered housing; and Wi- 
nona Morgan of Pennsylvania State 
College reported on research in child 
development. 

Work sessions for each department 
and division were held daily through- 
out the convention. In these the latest 
findings in various fields were reported 
and program-of-work plans for the 
coming year developed. 


President and Other Officers 


Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman of Min- 
nesota, newly elected president of the 
Association, took over her duties at the 
final business meeting. Executive 
Board members elected at this meeting 
were Claribel Nye of California, vice 
president, and Marie Mount of Mary- 
land, treasurer. Voting on national of- 
ficers of the American Home Economics 
Association henceforth is to be by all 
members rather than by the 150 mem- 
bers of the council. Junior member- 
ships were abolished. 

Launched at this meeting was the 
drive for $250,000 to provide a perma- 
nent “home for home economics” by 
1949. ’ 

Throughout the week more than 150 
exhibitors, with from 1 to 8 booths each 
in the Cleveland Public Auditorium, 
displayed postwar attractions for home 
economists. 
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DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Some Recent Developments 


NUMBER of important changes 

concerning the disposal of surplus 
property to schools and colleges, have 
developed during recent weeks and are 
herewith reported upon. 


Changed procedures for educational 
institutions to use when purchasing 
property from War Assets Administra- 
tion have been announced.t. Under 
these procedures the State Educational 
Agencies for Surplus Property? have 
been reassigned important responsibili- 
ties, among which is the allocation of 
items in short supply to eligible educa- 
tional institutions in each State. 

Under expanded Army and Navy do- 
nation programs educational institu- 
tions should receive a greater vclume as 
well as a greater variety of items of 
value to education. New Navy donation 
procedures also allow for an equitable 
distribution of the property among all 
educational institutions. 

Attention of schools and colleges is 
called to two points regarding acquisi- 
tion of surplus property from whatever 
source: (1) When requesting an item, 
-be specific, be sure to include enough de- 
scription so that it can be easily recog- 
nized. For example: Specify “1 claw 
hammer” or better still “1 hammer, 
chipping, pneumatic, Detroit Model, 
QWA, Series No. 154169x,” rather than 
“{ hammer.” (2) An authorized official 
of each educational institution must 
sign all requests for surplus property, 
purchase orders, etc. A classroom 
teacher or professor desiring surplus 
items should have the authorized official 
in his institution order the items. 

Specific information on procedures in 
the WAA sales program and the Army 
and the Navy donation programs are 
available from your State Educational 
Agency. 


Navy Donations 
Since most of the property that may 
be donated by the Navy is located near 


1 Cf. Educational Surplus Property Memorandum 
No. 9, available from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

* Each State has established a State agency for 
surplus property. The name of the director and 
his address may be obtained by writing to the U. S. 
Office of Education or the chief State school officer 
in any State. 
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the coast, the U. S. Office of Education 
has developed procedures allowing edu- 
cational institutions regardless of loca- 
tion, an equal opportunity to acquire 
such property. These procedures have 
been approved by the Navy. 

Under the Navy donations program, 
any items donated must be used in 
instruction. These items may be cer- 
tain types of (1) machinery, mechan- 
ical equipment, tools, boats and boat 
equipment for use in courses of voca- 
tional training, and (2) airborne elec- 
tronic and radar equipment for use in 
aeronautical courses which do not in- 
volve actual flight training. While the 
latter equipment is obsolete for navy 
planes, it is useful for training equip- 
ment in the classroom. 

The only cost to educational institu- 
tions for this property is the packing, 
handling and shipping charges. 

Under the present procedures prop- 
erty that may be donated by the Navy is 
first screened by a representative of the 
U. S. Office of Education and selected 
items are frozen for a 15-day period. 
This representative immediately noti- 
fies the representatives in other States 
regarding the property available. Each 
representative passes the information 
on to the State Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property, which notifies the 
schools within the State. 

An educational institution upon re- 
ceipt of such notice makes application 


for any items desired. These applica- . 


tions are made out to the United States 
Navy but they are submitted, an original 
and four copies, to the appropriate State 
Agency for Surplus Property. Fur- 
thermore, it is important that a suf- 
ficient description of the property to 
make it easily identified is included on 
each application. 

Applications also should include (1) 
applicant’s eligibility certification sym- 
bol, (2) name of vocational or aero- 
nautical course in which property is 
to be used (8) indication that applicant 
has facilities and personnel for main- 
tenance and use of donated property in 
continuing educational program, and 
(4) a list of property previously re- 
ceived or known to be en route from the 


Army, Navy, or War Assets Adminis- 
tration under donation programs since 
January 1, 1944. 

Each State agency reviews, approves, 
and assigns priority ratings to the ap- 
plications received from educational in- 
stitutions in the State. The U.S. Office 
of Education’s field representative in 
the State certifies the applications re- 
garding the eligibility of schools to re- 
ceive donations and forwards the appli- 
cations to the field representative of the 
State in which the Navy donable prop- 
erty is located. The field representa- 
tive in the State where the holding ac- 
tivity is located transmits them direct to 
the activity. 

Schools and colleges are notified re- 
garding items and the number of each 
that have been allocated to them, when 
the property is to be shipped, and the 
cost of packing, handling, and shipping. 


Army Donations 


The Army under its expanded pro- 
gram has listed by categories, the types 
of items that may be donated. This list 
as indicated by the selections given be- 
low, includes many types of items that 
previously have been donated in ex- 
tremely small amounts or not at all: 
Gas and electric welding equipment, 
sheet metal equipment, domestic and 
power sewing machines, business ma- 
chines, electronic equipment, refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning equipment, 
photographic and projection equip- 
ment, mess and food preparation and 
preserving equipment, laboratory equip- 
ment drafting equipment, safety equip- 
ment and accessories. (Some items in 
these categories may be frozen for vet- 
erans. ) 

Procedures for acquisition of donable 
Army property are very similar to those 
detailed above for Navy donation pro- 
gram. 


Purchasing From War Assets 
Administration 


In addition to changes in the Army 
and Navy donation programs, there also 
have been changes in WAA/’s disposal 
program. Procedures which became 
effective July 1 were developed by the 
U.S. Office of Education and approved 
by WAA. 

Under these procedures, at the close 
of each period of offering made through 
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catalogs or notices of offerings, the 
WAA now allocates the available sur- 
plus property among States, local gov- 
erninents, educational, health, welfare, 
and other priority claimants in the same 
priority class. Allocations among States 
of the total surplus property available 
to educational claimants, is made by 
representatives of the U. S. Office of 
Education with the assistance of the 
State educational agencies. 

Since requests (declarations of in- 
tent) from educational institutions for 
surplus items are sent directly to State 
educational agencies under the July 1 
procedures and the State agencies know 
the amounts available for educational 
claimants by the end of each period of 
offering, each State agency allocates any 
items in short supply, on a basis of need 
and utilization, among the educational 
institutions within the State. 

Furthermore, at the close of each pe- 
riod of offering, State agencies inform 
schools and colleges which of the re- 
quested items and the number each edu- 
cational institution will receive. Not 
until this information has been received 
from the State agency, is a claimant re- 
quired to prepare its purchase order. 
Thus, educational institutions will no 
longer be required to tie up funds for a 
long period of time or pay for surplus 
items they have requested until they 
know what will be available and how 
much they will receive. 

Under the July 1 procedures, the 
State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property is responsible for the certifica- 
tion of purchase orders or declarations 
of intent to buy. While a “declaration 
of intent” need not be a purchase order, 
it is a firm commitment to buy the listed 
surplus items if and when the surplus 
becomes available. ; 

Any educational institution desiring 
to purchase surplus property listed in 
catalogs or notices of offering, imme- 
diately upon receipt of the notice, 
should send a declaration of intent in 
triplicate to the State Educational 
Agency. Each declaration of intent 
must contain (1) the name, location and 
certification symbol of the institution; 


*In some States, through an agreement between 
the State agency, the regional WAA office, and the 
U. S. Office of Edueation, educational claimants 
will continue to submit purehase orders. Claimants 
shouid foliow instructions sent out by their respec- 
tive State educational ageneles on submission of 
orders or deciarations of intent. 
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(2) the file number of the notice of 
offering or catalog; (3) a list of items, 
the quantities desired together with an 
item number for each item from the 
notice or catalog, and a brief descrip- 
tion of each item; and (4) a statement 
certifying that funds are available to 
purchase the property listed at a 40 per- 
cent discount from fair value. 

The declaration of intent must be 
signed by an authorized officer of the 
institution. 

As soon as a school or college receives 
notice regarding what and how many 
items are available, it should send two 
copies of a purchase order together with 
« copy of its approved declaration of 
intent to purchase, which it will receive 
from the State agency, to the WAA 
regional office in which the property is 
located. WAA is responsible for ship- 
ment of property and for billing the in- 
stitution. 


Spot and Sife Sales 


At the present time, when purchasing 
at spot and site sales, an educational in- 
stitution should provide its representa- 
tive with a letter of authorization giv- 
ing the institution’s certification symbol 
and stating that the representative is 
authorized to make purchases and sign 
any required WAA documents. The 
representative also should be prepared 
either to furnish a purchase order or an 
order number for a purchase order. 
However, those institutions with estab- 
lished credit in the WAA regional office 
will not need to furnish purchase orders 
at spot or site sales if they have a credit 
card from the regional office. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
LUNCH ACT 


by M. P. Driggs, Chief, 
School Lunch Division, Food 
Distribution Programs Branch, USDA 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN, on June 
4, 1946, placed his signature on the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, a measure of 
interest to all school administrators. 
For the first time there is a guarantee 
of continuing Federal assistance for 
these local programs that contribute so 


greatly to the health and well-being of 
the Nation’s school children. 

The funds will be administered by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

They will be apportioned to the 
States in accordance with the number 
of school children in the State, between 
the ages of 5 and 17 inclusive, and the 
per capita income of the State in rela- 
tion to the per capita income of the 
United States. Under the Act the 
money will be given as grants-in-aid for 
channeling through the State educa- 
tional agency if that agency is legally 
permitted to handle the funds. Where 
the educational agency has not such 
legal] authority, the Governor will des- 
ignate another State agency to handle 
the program. 

Both public and nonprofit private 
schools are eligible to apply for assist- 
ance. The State agency will accept ap- 
plications from both types of schools 
unless it is legally prohibited from 
disbursing funds for private schools. 
In States where this is true the State 
office of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA, will work with 
the nonprofit private schools. 


Must Be Matching of Funds 


According to the Act there must be 
matching of Federal funds from sources 
within the State. For the first 5 years 
this is on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 
After 1951 and until 1955, the State 
must contribute $1.50 for every Federal 
dollar. After 1955 the matching be- 
comes $3 for every dollar from the Fed- 
eral Government. In those States where 
the per capita income is less than that of 
the United States, however, the match- 
ing may be increased proportionately. 

All expenditures made on behalf of 
the program by the sponsor, whether 
obtained from private sources or 
through State and local taxes, may count 
toward meeting the matching require- 
ment. Money paid by children for their 
lunches may also be included. As part 
of the matching a reasonable value may 
be put on donated services and goods, 
except for commodities distributed by 
the Federal Government. 

Sponsors of school lunch programs 
will enter into an agreement with the 
State agency. The program must be 
operated on a nonprofit basis. The 
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lunch must be made available to all 
children attending the school regardless 
of their ability to pay, and without dis- 
crimination. The sponsor agrees to 
serve the minimum nutritional require- 
ments of eithcr the type A, B, or C 
lunch, as defined by the Department of 
Agriculture. Food specifications for 
these types are the same as they were last 
year. Asin the past, reimbursement for 
local food purchases will be determined 
by the type of lunch served, the amount 
of money spent for food, the number of 
children participating in the prograin, 
and the necd of the school for assistance. 
Insofar as possible, the sponsor also 
agrees to use foods designated by the 
Department of Agriculture as abundant 
in meeting the requirements of the lunch 
type. 

This year there are funds available 
for assisting schools in the purchase of 
equipment to be used for storing, pre- 
paring, and serving food in school lunch 
programs. The same operating require- 
ments hold whether assistance is for 
food or equipment. There must be ap- 
proval from the State agency before aid 
is given for the purchase of each piece 
of equipment needed. 

In addition to cash reimbursement for 
food purchases, schools may obtain 
foods purchased directly by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Sponsors will be 
notified when these foods are available 
so that they may request them from the 
State agency. Likewise, schools that 
are not receiving cash assistance are 
eligible to receive these foods. 


Cooperating Sponsors 


Although the legal sponsor of a school 
lunch program must be the school board 
or school official, a community group 
such as a parent-teacher association or 
service club may act as cooperating 
sponsor. The legal sponsor and the 
agency that cooperates jointly agree as 
to the responsibilities each will assume 
in carrying out the terms of the agree- 
ment with the State agency. Since Fed- 
eral assistance covers only part of the 
costs of food and equipment, the local 
sponsors must be responsible for provid- 
ing supervision, labor, facilitics, and all 
food costs. 

The sponsor is required to submit a 
brief report of operations to the State 
agency at the same time claim is made 
for reimbursement. It must give such 
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information as the number of children 
served, who pay, as well as those who do 
not pay for the lunch or receive it at a 
reduced price, and income and expendi- 
ture, including the amount of money 
spent for abundant foods. 

School lunch programs have grown 
steadily since Federal assistance first be- 
gan in 1935, even though there has been 
no assurance from year to year that the 
Federal Government would continue 
such aid. Now, with Federal legisla- 
tion making the program permanent, 
opportunity is here for expanding it so 
that more children may benefit from it. 
We can also expect improvement in al- 
ready existing programs. The result 
should be better use of American farm 
products in furthering the nutrition of 
American children. 


WORK TO BE HAPPY 


Included Hallowe’en 


IT WAS HEADED, “Work to be 
Happy.” A transmittal letter said in 
part: 

“Tf one tries today to get from sup- 
phers and employees goods and services 
of prewar standard ; especially when one 
demands of pupils conduct up to prewar 
standard, clashes are certain to occur. 

“Of course, many a school adminis- 
trator sneers at standards as old-fash- 
ioned, and brands as a fool any official 
who tries to maintain them. I can see 
how that philosophy might make life 
more comfortable, by reducing materi- 
ally the number of arguments and dis- 
ciplinary cases, but it would also in- 
volve, so far as I am concerned, a serious 
loss of self-respect. 

“So far as insistence upon standards 
goes, I am perfectly willing to be 
dubbed old-fashioned. I shall continue 
to demand an honest day’s work of every 
employee ; to insist that each pupil treats 
his superiors with respect and courtesy, 
that he is careful with school property, 
and considerate of his fellows, that he 
does work commensurate with his abil- 
ity. It has never been clear to me how 
pupus could possibly profit from asso- 
ciating day by day with teachers or em- 
ployees who are inefficient, immoral, or 
who continually shirk and cut corners. 
I fail to see how we can produce stal- 
wart citizens by allowing pupils to be 
insubordinate, discourteous, destructive, 


inconsiderate, indolent. And, if there 
is anything America needs today, it is 
stalwart citizens.” 

The “Work to be Happy” report was 
the twenty-scventh annual one of the 
supervising principal to the Davis 
Township Board of Education. It was 
for the 1945-46 school year, and the let- 
ter of transmittal quoted above is signed 
by Edgar M. Finck, supervising prin- 
cipal, Toms River, N. J. 

The following section of the report 
describes an annual occasion which in 
many communities makes many a “head- 
ache”! This school seems to have found 
a “happy” solution that has worked well 
and might be adaptable in other com- 
munities. The story entitled “Toms 
River Celebrates Hallowe’en,”’ runs 
about as follows: 


This One Was Different 


There had been Hallowe’en celebra- 
tions before, but this one was different. 
Rev. William H. Matthews, Jr., pro- 
posed to the Toms River Kiwanis Club 
that they secure the cooperation of the 
merchants and of the school authorities 
to the end that the school pupils deco- 
rate shop windows with appropriate 
paintings, instead of smearing them 
with soap and grease as had often 
happened. 

It was a good idea and it spread like 
wildfire. Most of the merchants not 
only consented willingly, but contribu- 
ted $100 worth of merchandise in 
prizes. The Township Committee con- 
tributed $100 more. The two fire com- 
panies, who in prewar years had spon- 
sored a costume parade and block dance, 
agreed to repeat. The school’s dance 
band volunteered music for the dance. 
Even the all-important weatherman 
obliged with seven perfect days. 


Pupils Worked in Teams 


Regulations were framed for the 
contestants, most of whom preferred 
to work in teams. Three divisions were 
set up: Hallowe’en, Art, Commercial 
Pictures. Pupils from grade VI to 
grade XII competed. Each team went 
downtown, measured the windows to 
which it had been assigned and prepared 
a small scale lay-out in color. These 
were submitted to the art teachers, 
Ethel E. Lewis and Margaret Meredith, 
for approval. All work was done in 
tempera paint, which offers bright col- 
ors and is easily removed with water. 
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They Worked Like Professionals 


Two days before Hallowe’en pupils 
were dismissed from classes and spent 
the whole day on the sidewalks. Each 
group had its complete outfit of paints, 
brushes, rags, razor blades. The one 
thing which caused most comment was 
the seriousness with which these young- 
sters worked. They had been warned 
against possible heckling. This proved 
to be an unnecessary precaution. But 
they worked steadily anyway, like pro- 
fessionals. It was the complete absence 
of horseplay which impressed the hun- 
dreds of citizens who stopped to watch 
the pictures grow. Perhaps this in- 
terest also warded off damage to our 
paintings during the night. At least, 
there was none. 

The finished windows surprised us. 
We were accustomed to excellent art 
work from our pupils, but these crea- 
tions exceeded our expectations. There 
were laudatory comments from many 
citizens who never step inside the school 
and who were amazed that pupils could 
accomplish so much. 


Windows Increased 


Keen rivalry arose among shop keep- 
ers as the work proceeded as to who 
would have the prize-winning window. 
A few merchants who had not signed 
up on the original solicitation implored 
the pupils to “Please decorate my win- 
dow.” Many paintings remained in 
place long after the contest was ended. 
In fact, we had numerous requests that 
it be repeated at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas time. 

The paintings were judged by three 
local citizens, each qualified by artistic 
training and experience. Not a single 
complaint was registered at their de- 
cisions. Prizes were awarded at the 
block dance on Hallowe’en night. 


Vandalism About Nil 


In all, 42 windows were decorated by 
100 pupils. To be sure this activity 
upset school routine rather badly for 8 
days. It was worth it. In the first 
place, the project achieved its aim. 
Hallowe’en vandalism was less than in 
many years; it was almost completely 
abandoned. 

The crowd for the parade was the 
largest the town has ever known. The 
Kiwanians were justly proud to have 
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launched a most valuable and successful 
project. The members of the fire com- 
panies were gratified at the success of 
the parade and block dance which they 
arranged and policed. The contestants 
were gratified to have won so much ap- 
probation during their moments in the 
spotlight, not to mention the prize- 
winners. The parents were highly 
pleased at the achievements and the 
flattering comments which their chil- 
dren excited. Many of them were on 
hand to photograph their youngsters at 


Dr. E. B. Norton, formerly superintendent of education 
of Alabama, recently joined the U. S. Office of 
Education staff as director of the Division of 


School Administration. (See July 1946 issue of 
SCHOOL LIFE for announcement of Dr. Norton’s 
appointment.) 


work. The merchants grinned; they 
had cooperated, and had gained valu- 
able advertising at the same time. 

The citizens were delighted at the 
behavior and accomplishments of the 
school children. The town received a 
lot of valuable publicity. 

It is not often that school and town 
can combine in a community effort and 
end up without a single headache or 
criticism. But the 1945 Hallowe’en 
Celebration is such an instance. Many 
Happy Returns! 


DO THESE FACTS 
SOUND FAMILIAR? 


The following item under the head- 
ing “Teachers’ Salaries—A Few Facts” 
is lifted verbatim from the very first is- 


sue of Scnoot Lire ever published. It . 


was dated “Washington, D. C., August 
1, 1918.” 

The cost of living has increased 
nearly 50 percent since 1913 and ap- 
proximately one-third since 1916. 

Since 1913 wholesale prices have in- 
creased as follows: Food, 85 percent; 
clothing, 106 percent; fuel, 538 percent; 
drugs, 1830 percent; home furnishing 
goods, 75 percent. 

If the war continues it may be ex- 
pected that the cost of living will be 
higher next year and higher still the 
next. Prices for both skilled and un- 
skilled labor have also increased, and 
large numbers of the better teachers of 
our public schools in many cities and 
States have already resigned to enter 
other occupations at salaries or wages 
amounting to from 50 to 200 percent 
more than they were paid as teachers. 

As a result, standards of efficiency in 
the schools are being lowered at a time 
when it is more important than ever 
before that they should not only not be 
lowered but should, on the contrary, be 
raised as rapidly as possible. Condi- 
tions which will follow the war will de- 


mand a higher standard of general in- 


telligence, industrial efficiency, and civic 
knowledge and virtue than we have yet 
attamed; and this can be had only 
through better education. 

The country as a whole is interested 
in this matter no less than the States 
and local communities. The safety of 
the Nation and the welfare of the people 
are involved. 


Counseling Young Workers 


THE U. 8S. Children’s Bureau an- 
nounces availability of reprints of an 
article, “Counseling Young Workers,” 
by Jane F. Culbert, Vocational Ad- 
visory Service, New York City, which 
was published in the January 1946 issue 
of The Child, 

Psychological tests will be used by 
the counselor, whether these are given 
through his own agency or through 
other community resources. 

Good counseling ordinarily does not 
assume a final answer for a young per- 
son. Rather, it gives a sense of direc- 
tion and opens possibilities. 

Copies of the reprint are available 
from U.S. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Beginning To Serve 

More Effectively 

THE Division of Secondary Education 
was organized in August 1945 with a 


professional staff of five persons and 
with Maris M. Proffitt as acting direc- 


tor. The 1946 budget provided for a 
director and three additional specialists. 
The director reported for duty on No- 
vember 30, 1945, two specialists on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946, and the third on April 
24,1946. The present staff of nine pro- 
fessional members 1s as follows: 


Galen Jones, director ; 

Maris M. Proffitt, assistant director 
and specialist for general adult and 
post-high-school education ; 

Carl A. Jessen, chief, School Organi- 
zation and Supervision ; 

Walter H. Gaumnitz, specialist for 
small and rural high schools; 

David Segel, specialist for tests and 
measurements ; 

Roosevelt Basler, chief, Instructional 
Problems; 

Howard R. Anderson, specialist for 
social sciences ; 

Frank S. Stafford, specialist for 
health instruction, physical edu- 
cation and athletics; 

Philip G. Johnson, specialist for sci- 
ence, 


When considered against the ultimate 
plan of 74 professional positions for the 
division as portrayed in Commissioner 
Studebaker’s 1944 Annual Report, the 
staff is a small one. The present per- 
sonnel, however, represents a remark- 
able growth from the one full-time spe- 
cialist in secondary education prior to 
August 1945. The division is in a posi- 
tion to begin to serve the Nation’s sec- 
ondary schools more effectively than 
heretofore and it is anticipated that 
there will be a steady growth toward 
the larger and needed services in the 
years immediately ahead. 


High-School Attendance 


The problem of comprehending with- 
in the secondary-schoo] program all 
educable persons of secondary school 
age constitutes a challenge of the first 
order. Regardless of the cause, whether 
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it is the lack of availability of schools, 
of proper and suitable instruction, of 
economic sufficiency, or any other rea- 
son, there has never been more than 
73 percent of persons of secondary 
school age attending high school. This 
occurred only in the year 1939-40. 
The peak high-school enrollment oc- 
cured in the school year 1940-41 when it 
reached 714 millions. For the graduat- 
ing class of that year, however, the sur- 
vival rate for every 1,000 children who 
had entered the fifth grade, in 1933-34, 
was 836 in the eighth grade, 792 in the 
first year of high school, 688 in the sec- 
ond year, 594 in the third year, 512 in 
the fourth year, and 462 graduates, 
in 1941. 

In another year 1941-42 high-school 
enrollment dropped 300,000; in 1942-48 
it dropped another 300,000; in 1943-44 
it dropped 600,000 more. In 1944-45 
there was only a negligible further drop. 
Nevertheless, enrollment at the close of 
that year was approximately 114 mil- 
lion below the peak enrollment of 1940- 
41. While it is recognized that war, 
with its accompanying high employ- 
ment opportunities for youth, was the 
major factor in causing an absolute de- 
crease in high-school enrollment, it is to 
be borne in mind that in this peak year 
of high-school enrollment only 46 per- 
cent of those pupils who were in the 
fifth grade graduated from high school, 
and further, that not all children 
reached even the fifth grade. <A con- 
sideration of these figures should give 
pause to anyone who might boast that 
we ,provide through high school free 
education for all the children of all the 
people. 

One of the crucial problems relat- 
ing to high-school drop-outs continues 
to be that of developing varied curricu- 
lar offerings to meet the needs, interests, 
and abilities of all youth so that the 
number who complete high school will 
approach 100 percent of those who en- 
ter. Even though we grant that eco- 
nomic necessity and certain other fac- 
tors are operative in causing students 
to leave high school before graduation, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that 
the big majority of those who leave 
school do so because they do not find 


activities which sufficiently challenge 
them, because the learning experiences 
are not suited to their abilities, and be- 
cause life inside the school does not seem 
as real as it does outside the school. This 
problem is not new, but the necessity 
for its solution is greater than ever be- 
fore. Al] those who are active in the 
field of secondary education—teachers, 
administrators, supervisors, educational 
statesmen—sense a new importance in 
this persisting problem of curriculum 
development. 

The organization of a modern cur- 
riculum and the enrollment of youth of 
all types and of all degrees of aptitudes 
will call for a good system of pupil per- 
sonnel service. This will be needed to 
discover the strength, weakness, in- 
terests, aptitudes, and personal idiosyn- 
cracies of the enlarged and heterogen- 
eous student body. For this purpose, 
psychological tests, observational tech- 
niques, rating schemes, and cumulative 
records should become increasingly 
useful. 


Rural Schools and Public Relations 


Until very recently, teachers, princi- 
pals, and even superintendents of rural 
schools might have blinked at the sug- 
gestion that the backward status and the 
many seemingly insolvable problems of 
this numerous member of the American 
school system was suffering from poor 
public relations. School teachers and 
administrators who had thought about 
the public at all insisted that teaching 
and running a school is a professional, 
or at least a technical activity, which the 
average layman cannot fully under- 
stand or appreciate. Moreover, both 
the school staff and the public regarded 
education as an academic function, con- 
cerned primarily with the business of 
transferring to pupils the contents of 
books—an activity best accomplished 
within the walls of the schoolroom. 
Besides, was not the public fully rep- 
resented by the school board? And had 
not these representatives of the public 
functioned chiefly as penurious guard- 
ians of the public purse and as passers 
of rules and regulations on what the 
teachers and their principals may do or 
may not do? 

Happily, some rural leaders and edu- 
cators concerned with the improvement 
of rural schools have come to realize the 
importance of good relations between 
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these small schools and the public they 
serve. They have come to see that not 
only does the community sustain the 
school, but the school contributes heav- 
ily to the economic and social sustenance 
of the community. Education, they 
recognize, is a two-way street. In the 
absence of trained school-public rela- 
tions officers of the type employed in 
city school systems—officers who spe- 
cialize in interpreting the schools, their 
objectives, techniques, and problems to 
the public—leaders of rural lay and 
school groups are increasingly making 
first-hand studies of the nature and 
purposes of rural education and are pro- 
ducing guides which will help rural 
school teachers and principals to do a 
better school-public relations job. 

As an example of the action of rural 
lay-groups in this regard, we may cite 
the “Report of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association School Committee,” which 
resulted from a thoroughgoing study of 
the rural school problems and policies 
of that State, not by educators, but by 
representative farm groups. The Coin- 
mittee consisted of 2 persons selected by 
leaders of farm bureaus of 15 down- 
State congressional districts and 3 mem- 
bers of the I. A. A. Board of Directors. 
Drawing upon the experiences and ob- 
servations of its members, this Com- 
mittee gathered the basic facts, con- 
sulted outstanding educational leaders 
representing widely differing points of 
view, and issued a preliminary report 
as a guide to local farm and civil groups 
in making similar studies of local con- 
ditions. The Committee also urged 
these local groups to study and discuss 
tentative recommendations for changes 
in State-wide policies relating to rural 
schools and to send in their findings 
and ideas. These efforts resulted in a 
final report which was widely recog- 
nized as a sound, realistic, and demo- 
cratically determined guide to the de- 
velopment of a vitalized program of 
education for rural Illinois. Moreover, 
it awakened in the rural public an in- 
terest and understanding of the rural 
schools which is already bearing fruit 
in improving the attitudes, the policies, 
and the programs relating to rural 
education. 


Despite the fact that educational 
leaders of New York State have given 
much attention to ways and means of 
improving education in rural communi- 
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ties, and achieved much progress, it 
was recently decided to broaden the 
foundation of the rural school program 
by seeking the advice and guidance of 
rural lay-groups. As a result of this 
decision, the New York Council on 
Rural Education was organized. This 
Council consists of representatives of 
14 State-wide farm organizations and 
educational associations and institu- 
tions, the former being in the majority. 
Moreover, the publisher of a farm mag- 
azine serves as president of the Council 
and as member at large. 

This group was charged with making 
studies of and formulating recommen- 
dations for the improvement of rural 
education, which would be the joint 
product of both farmers and educators. 
Under its direction a detailed study was 
made of rural education facilities. and 
organizations of a typical county. The 
results were startling, not only in the 
facts revealed, but in their total im- 
pact upon the groups represented upon 
the Council. Sharing with representa- 
tives of the rural school public respon- 
sibilities for appraising rural school 
conditions and the formulation of new 
policies proved a most effective means 
of rousing interest in and creating 
a favorable climate for rural school 
improvement, 

A recognition for the need of better 
school public relations in rural com- 
munities has recently also resulted in 
the joint effort of the School Public 
Relations Association and the U. S. 
Office of Education to develop a bulletin 
dealing with this subject. With the 
cooperation of the president of School 
Public Relations Association, Commis- 
sioner Studebaker appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to compile such a 
bulletin: William McKinley Robinson, 
director, Department of Rural Life and 
Education, Western Michigan College 
of Education; Minter E. Brown, di- 
rector, Professional Relations, Kansas 
State Teachers Association; Marvin S. 
Pittman, president, Georgia Teachers 
College, Collegeboro, Ga.; B. I. Grif- 
feth, assistant secretary for public re- 
lations, Ohio Education Association; 
Maurice L. Smith, head, Rural Educa- 
tion Department and director, Exten- 
sion Division, Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education; Arthur H. Rice, 
director, Publications and Publicity, 
Michigan Education Association; and 
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Otis A. Crosby, president, School Pub- 
lic Relations Association and in charge 
of Information Service, Detroit Public 
Schools. Rall I. Grigsby and Walter 
H. Gaumnitz of the Office of Education 
staff were assigned responsibility for 
facilitating the preparation of this pub- 
lication. The completed document will 
soon be off the press, under the title 
Public Relations for Rural and Village 
Teachers, Bulletin 1946, No. 17. (Watch 
for announcement on “U. S. Govern- 
ment Announces” page of Sciroor Lire, 
in an early issue.) 

The major purpose of this bulletin is 
not only to urge the significance of good 
school public relations in rural com- 
munities, but to give pointers on the 
“how and why” of achieving such re- 
lations. It lays special stress upon the 
importance of interesting and utilizing 
community groups and resources, of 
doing a masterful job of teaching, and 
of training rura] school personnel in 
the art of building good school public 
relations. 


New Ways of Earning High-School 
Credits and Diplomas 


The granting of high-school credit 
for out-of-school experiences and on the 
basis of examinations is the subject of 
a new bulletin of the Office (U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin 1946, No. 7). 
This-bulletin gives a State by State de- 
scription of the regulations and recom- 
mendations of the State departments of 
education in this area. Most of the pro- 
visions are very recent, stemming from 
the nnpact of the war. However, some 
of them go back several years. 

One new departure is the issuance by 
State departments of education of high- 
school diplomas on the basis of exami- 
nations. In most States issuing high- 
school credentials at the State level the 
certificates granted are called State 
high-school equivalency certificates or 
State high-school certificates of gradua- 
tion indicating that the credentials are 
of different origin from regular high- 
school diplomas. For all legal and for 
most other purposes such certificates 
are high-school diplomas. However, for 
some purposes such certificates are lim- 
ited. Some colleges and universities 
which select students because of their 
having taken certain subjects in high 
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school may not admit students holding 
such State credentials. These examina- 
tions are usually limited to adults ex- 
cept where veterans are concerned. The 
tests most commonly used are the Gen- 
eral Educational Development Tests. 
The States differ somewhat in the stand- 
ard to be attained on these tests in or- 
der to receive a high-school certificate. 
The study raises the question of the use 
of such examinations for youth of high- 
school age. 

A second departure is the new prac- 
tices of granting credit in individual 
high-school subjects on the basis of out- 
of-school experiences. The most nota- 
ble is the granting of credit for certain 
experiences in the armed services. 
Credit for basic training, specialized 
training courses, and for courses taken 
outside the armed forces is being 
granted. Other experiences which also 
bring high-school credit in some States 
are correspondence courses, study in 
voluntary groups, and individual study. 


Examinations are required in the two 
latter cases to obtain credit. 

The provisions regarding State high- 
school equivalency certificates are in the 
form of regulations made by State de- 
partments. The provisions for the 
granting of credit by local high schools 
and the use of examinations for high- 
school diplomas although in some cases 
the result of regulation by State de- 
partments of education are in the main 
in the form of recommendations. The 
practices of individual schools may 
therefore differ considerably within a 
State. It is hoped that the Office of 
Education will be able to follow up this 
study on the State level with another 
study having to do with practices of 
individual high schools. The various 
methods of granting high-school credit 
will, no doubt, be evaluated during the 
next few years by many persons and 
agencies. The new concept of credit 
in high school is one which deserves 
careful consideration and study. 


Librarians Chart Their Programs 
by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Services to Libraries 


“Gearing libraries to the new epoch” 
was the theme of the American Library 
Association conference held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 17-22, with a total registra- 
tion of more than 2,300. At this na- 
tional meeting, the first in 4 years, the 
participants discussed many of the post- 
war problems and activities of libraries, 
but laid stress upon the urgency of ex- 
tending adequate library service to the 
entire population and upon the full 
utilization of all existing library re- 
sources and materials. 

Representative Emily Taft Douglas, 
sponsor of the public library demonstra- 
tion bill pending in the Congress, 
pointed out at one of the general sessions 
that libraries are essential agencies in 
keeping citizens fully informed regard- 
ing the issues and problems confronting 
the Nation. She warned that the atomic 
bomb had created a situation in which 
it is a race between the education of man 
and the destruction of man. As one 
means of accomplishing his education, 
Mrs. Douglas recommended the prompt 
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extension of adequate library facilities 
to all sections of the country. 


Presidential Addresses 


In his presidential address, Ralph A. 
Ulveling emphasized the opportunity 
which lies ahead for libraries. He based 
this opinion on two signal recognitions 
which have been accorded recently to 
libraries. “For our armed forces,” he 
stated, “libraries have become a merited 
requisite in training camps, in battle 
areas, and in zones of occupation. For 
our State Department, they have become 
the buttresses of a friendly diplomacy. 
In key cities on every continent, Ameri- 
can libraries equipped with books de- 
void of propaganda purposes * * * 
give substantial promise of becoming 
the real genius of our foreign represen- 
tation.” 


The incoming president of the asso- 
ciation, Mary U. Rothrock, stressed the 
opportunity which libraries will have 
in helping the people of all nations in 
their urgent problem of learning how to 


get along together. This can be ac- 
complished, she declared, “only through 
the broadest dissemination of informa- 
tion * * *, Not biased or fragmen- 
tary information, but interpretations 
and ideas from the most varied sources— 
from radio and film, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books * * *.” Noting 
that libraries are only one of the media 
through which essential information 
may reach the people, Miss Rothrock 
declared that the responsibility of li- 
braries is unique, “for they give society 
the best ground for hope that historical 
perspective, fulness of information, and 
differing points of view will form a part 
of the people’s body of knowledge on 
which rests the security of democratic 
government.” 


New and Dramatic Methods 


In addition to extending their serv- 

ices to all sections of the Nation, librar- 
ies were called upon to make greater use 
of all existing media of communication, 
including the documentary and the in- 
formation film. Speaking at one of the 
general sessions, John Grierson, chair- 
man of the Board of International Film 
Associates declared: “The old library 
outlook isoverand done with * * *. 
The world-wide scale of our problems 
involves new and highly dramatic meth- 
ods. We have in radio, in film, in tele- 
vision and traveling exhibits and in the 
infinitely cheap reproduction of news- 
papers, paintings, posters, pamphlets, 
books and wall newspapers, vital new 
media by which the world can be eluci- 
dated and brought to our understand- 
ing * * *, These are matters worthy 
of librarians’ study if they are going to 
brighten the walls of their libraries and 
extend their services to include those 
media of elucidation and revelation 
which will bring libraries close to the 
people.” 
- At a later sectional meeting devoted 
exclusively to use of films by libraries, 
Mr. Grierson stated that the library 
was the community agency best suited 
in his opinion for the dissemination of 
documentary and informational films, 
because it reached all classes and ages, 
and was readily accessible. He de- 
clared, however, that if the library did 
not live up to this opportunity, an- 
other social agency would be found for 
this service. 

At a meeting to discuss the practical 
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aspects of the film problem, hbrarians 
from various public Hbraries described 
the experiences of their institutions in 
the use of films. The librarian of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Public Library said: 
“The public brary, being an educa- 
tional institution, has an obligation to 
provide educational films to the public 
in the same manner in which other 
printed materials are provided. Expe- 
rience has shown that approximately 
two-thirds of the people drawn to a 
public brary by visual services have 
never been borrowers of books.” 
During the A. L. A. conference recent 
educational films suitable for hbrary 
use were shown daily to visiting h- 
brarians. Asan outcome of the Audio- 
Visual Committee’s activities, the 
Council of the Association voted favor- 
ably on a resolution indicating full 
recognition of films as library material. 
Librarians were urged also to consider 
the importance of music recordings. 
Plans were discussed to familiarize the 
pubhe and librarians with the present 
availability of music recordings. 


Importance of Good Reading 
in Lives of Children 


The Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People devoted 12 
meetings during the A. L. A. confer- 
ence to the problems and opportunities 
facing librarians in this field of librar- 
ianship. At the general sessions of the 
division, speakers emphasized the im- 
portance of good reading in lives of 
children and young people, how it 
broadened their outlook and enriched 
their experiences. It was pointed out, 
however, that the opportunity also 
involved a careful examination of the 
training given to school, children’s, and 
young people’s librarians, and a clear 
differentiation between the professional 
and simply clerical aspects of the work. 

Under the auspices of the Children’s 
Library Association, one of the divi- 
sion’s sections, the annual Newbery and 
Caldecott awards were made. The 
Newbery Medal went to Lois Lenski 
for Strawberry Girl and the Caldecott 
Award to Maud and Miska Petersham 
for their illustrations in The Rooster 
Crows. In accepting her award, Miss 
Lenski emphasized the importance of 
having books which present “sympa- 
thetic pictures of the real life of differ- 
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ent kinds of Americans against authen- 
tic backgrounds of diverse localities.” 
In another section of the division, 
school librarians discussed the effects of 
recent educational trends upon their 
work, and postwar emphases in school 
library work. At the final meeting of 
the section, a panel of specialists pre- 
sented some of the consultative services 
which are available to school librarians. 


Public Library Demonstration Bill 


“Libraries having universal patron- 
age and support are an essential part 
of our educational system,” stated the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor in a favorable 
report following its hearings on the 


Public Library Demonstration Bill (8. 
1920) introduced during the recent ses- 
sion of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
Regarding as “modest in scope” the 
provisions of this bill as amended, for 
demonstrations of public library serv- 
ice in areas without or with inade- 
quate library facilities, the Committee 
vointed to these proposals “as educa- 
tional measures rather than as means to 
solve the entire problem.” It declared 
further that this bill was intended “to 
stimulate local and State action in pro- 
viding an essential cultural and infor- 
mational service,” and to demonstrate 
that “it will require a program national 
in scope to establish a universal free 
library service in the United States.” 


ADULT EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


NEW PROJECT UNDER WAY 
by Ambrose Caliver, 
Specialist for Higher Education of Negroes 


N COOPERATION with the Ameri- 

can Association on Adult Education 
and the National Conference on Adult 
Education and the Negro, the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education is sponsoring a project 
on adult education, the general purpose 
of which is to raise the educational level 
of the large number of Negroes whom 
the Selective Service System and the 
1940 census described as functionally il- 
literate. The project is being financed 
by a grant of $23,910 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and has as its 
director, the U. S. Office of Education 
specialist in the higher education of 
Negroes; and as associate director, Wil- 
liam M. Cooper, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation and the Negro. 

The first phase of the project con- 
sisted of a conference held in the U.S. 
Office of Education in June. Partici- 
pating in the conference were 61 repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities, 
governmental agencies, city school sys- 
tems, State departments of education, 
adult and other educational associa- 
tions, the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Elks, the National Fraternal 
Council of Negro Churches, the YMCA, 
and the YWCA. These groups and oth- 


ers not represented at the conference, 
have endorsed the over-all project and 
indicated their interest in further par- 
ticipation. 

Among areas discussed were: The 
problem—program, facilities, and ma- 
terials; and the Army training program 
for illiterates. The final session was de- 
voted to a symposium and panel sum- 
marizing the implications of the discus- 
sions for teachers, school systems, rural 
schools, colleges, research workers, and 
community organizations. 


Functionally Illiterate 
Adults Defined 

Commissioner Studebaker, welcoming 
the conferees, stated : “We have millions 
of adults who are now illiterate at a 
time when we need their intelligent un- 
derstanding of our domestic and world 
problems more than this country ever 
needed such understanding before.” 

Functionally illiterate adults were de- 
fined by C. M. Colson and S. A. Madden 
as those “members of the population 25 
years of age or more who have completed 
less than 5 years of school.” Colonel 
Johnson of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem stated that although Negroes repre- 
sented 10.7 percent of those accepted in 
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the armed forces, “the Army, Navy, and 
Selective Service had a_ constant 
struggle from 1941 to 1945 to overcome 
the poor educational and environmen- 
tal background of Negro selectees.” 
Professor Chivers, president of the Na- 
tional Conference on Adult Education 
and the Negro, indicated the effect of 
uliteracy upon Negroes in the areas of 
citizenship, health, employment, and 
social life. Irving Lorge of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, struck an 
optimistic note in citing illustrations 
evidencing the fact that adults can 
learn. 

Programs, facilities, and materials 
developed, by public school systems, by 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, by the Sloan Foundation proj- 
ect, by the WPA, and class-produced 
materials were discussed by J. A. At- 
kins of the Federal Works Agency, 
George N. Redd of Fisk University, and 
Fred Wilhelms of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Victor Morey of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice gave in more detail the current as- 
pects of the development of material: 
(1) The rigidly controlled vocabulary 
method, probably best exemplified by 
basic English; (2) the phonetic ap- 
proach in which one letter is used for 
each sound; and (8) materials devel- 
oped primarily because of inherent con- 
tent; for example, a topic about which 
the group is enough concerned to put 
forth some effort to learn to read in or- 
der to solve the problems involved. 


Army Training Program Described 

The Army training program for il- 
literates was presented by Gen. Arthur 
P. Trudeau, Maj. Samuel Goldberg, and 
Maj. David Lane. Summarizing the 
Army manpower needs and _ special 
training programs, General Trudeau 
said: “Just as the Army redeemed for 
higher usefulness, with profit to them- 
selves, many marginal soldiers, so 
civilian society can determine to reap 
the benefits of the untapped capacities 
of many of our adult illiterates.” 
Major Goldberg presented 12 factors 
contributing to the success of the Army 
program. These were: 

1. The careful selection of men for 
training ; 

2. The clear definition of the objec- 
tives of the program; 

3. The development of specially ap- 
propriate materials and training aids; 
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4. The all-inclusive nature of the 
program of instruction, which sought 
to develop not only academic and mili- 
tary skills, but also included instruction 
in personal and social adjustment 
through mental hygiene sessions and 
orientation léctures ; 

5. The establishment of standards of 
performance at each grade level; 

6. The small size of teaching groups, 
permitting individualization of in- 
struction ; 

7. The diversified methods of instruc- 
tion, which included iectures, demon- 
ae applicatory exercises, and the 
ike; 

8. The provision of differential rates 
of progress, permitting each capable 
trainee sufficient time to reach set 
standards; 

9. The continuous _ psychological 
study of men to effect reclassification 
and reassignment when necessary; 

10. The careful selection of instruc- 
tor and supervisory personnel ; 

11. The provision for continuous in- 
service training of instructor person- 
nel; and 

12. The continuous appraisal of the 
results of training, through periodic in- 
spection and the maintenance of an 
effective reporting system. 

Two additional considerations con- 
tributing to the success of the program 
according to Major Goldberg were the 
fundamental motivation of the men and 
the controlled nature of the situation. 
Major Lane described briefly the non- 
military phases of literacy training un- 
der the post-hostilities, off-duty-time 
materials developed for it. 

During the final session of the con- 
ference, the implications of the presen- 
tations for various groups were dis- 
cussed. The following suggestions 
were made: (1) Mor teachers—That 
teachers recognize their responsibility 
to adult illiterates; that they be well- 
trained persons who have not lost the 
human touch; and that they seek out 
and adapt materials and techniques to 
the needs of adults. (2) For school 
systems—that they assume an increas- 
ing responsibility for wiping out the 
blot of illiteracy in the Nation ; and that 
the rural schools particularly furnish 
leadership in this field. (3) For inste- 
tutions of higher learning—that they 
accept the responsibility of training 
teachers and leaders, and of producing 
usable materials. (4) Yor the research 
worker—that they discover and find 
solutions for the major adult education 
problems in their States and communi- 
ties. (5) For the community organiza- 


tions and related agencies—that they 


coordinate their efforts in the interest 
of the education of adults; and cooper- 
ate in developing community programs 
of adult education, and in creating 
councils on adult education for moti- 
vating people toward participation, 
planning, coordinating, furnishing 
leadership, and assuring financial sup- 
port. 


Institute Held at Hampton 


The second phase of the project was 
an Institute on Adult Education of Ne- 
groes held at Hampton Institute, Au- 
gust 12 through September 14, 1946. 
The Institute was conducted on a com- 
bination institute-workshop plan, with 
lectures, discussions, demonstrations, 
field trips, group conferences, and in- 
dividual research and reports. Lec- 
turers and consultants comprised au- 
thorities from leading colleges and uni- 
versities, professional organizations, 
and governmental agencies. The In- 
stitute endeavored to prepare personnel 
for the training and supervision of 
teachers of adults in the fundamental 
processes; (2) to demonstate the effec- 
tiveness for civilian use of certain 
teaching techniques developed by the 
Army; (8) to collect and to evaluate 
resource materials for the teaching of 
adults; (4) to identify and classify the 
major problems of Negroes that are 
amenable to adult education on the ele- 
mentary level; and (5) to formulate a 
tentative curriculum and instructional 
guide on the elementary level for teach- 
ers of Negro adults. 

Certain institutions of higher learn- 
ing in four selected areas agreed to 
participate directly in the project. 
The schools and the areas are: Atlanta 
University and Fort Valley State Col- 
lege in the Atlanta area; Fisk Univer- 
sity and Tennessee A. and I. State Col- 
lege in the Nashville area; Hampton 
Institute and Virginia State College in 
the Tidewater area; and Coppin 
Teachers College, Howard University, 
and Miner Teachers College in the Up- 
per Atlantic area. Members of the fac- 
ulties of these schools participated in 
the conference and attended the Insti- 
tute. Other enrollees of the Institute 
comprised persons interested in or who 
expect to engage in adult education. 

A follow-up program conducted in 
each of the four areas will constitute 
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the third phase of the project. In this _ 


phase cooperation of other institutions 
in the areas will be sought. It is pro- 
posed that the activities of the follow- 
up program will include (1) testing and 
evaluating the Z'eaching Guide pro- 
duced during the Institute; (2) pre- 
paring teachers of adult education 
through regularly organized classes in 
the institutions; (3) organization and 
supervision of five or six demonstration 
classes for adults in the area sur- 
rounding each center; (4) assisting the 
schools and colleges in working out 
better cooperative relations with estab- 
lished community organizations with a 
view to reducing illiteracy and raising 
the general educational level of adults; 
and (5) collecting and distributing 
materials. 

Two publications representing the 
fourth phase of the project are 
planned: A bulletin reporting the find- 
ings and implications of the June con- 
ference and the Teaching Guide formu- 
lated in the Institute. 

The fifth phase of the project will 
consist of regional institutes during the 
summer or fall of 1947 in the four par- 
ticipating areas. 

It is expected that by means of this 
project the following results will be 
achieved: (1) The preparation of ap- 
proximately 150 teachers and leaders in 
the field of adult education; (2) the 
production of usable adult education 
materials; (8) the development of an 
awareness among teacher-education in- 
stitutions of their responsibility in the 
preparation of teachers of adults; (4) 
the stimulation of interest in adult edu- 
cation throughout a large section of our 
population; and (5) encouragement of 
local communities to assume their re- 
sponsibility in promoting and support- 
ing adult education. The project this 
year is designed primarily as a demon- 
stration and for the purpose of making 
a beginning in the preparation of 
teachers and materials. It is hoped 
that there will result from this initial 
effort sufficient interest and motivation 
among educational institutions, pro- 
fessional associations, and lay organiza- 
tions in the States and communities to 
assure a coordinated and continuing 
attack on the problem of raising the 
edneational level among Negro adults 
throughout the Nation. 
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BALTIMORE PUSLIC SCHOOLS. 


Added knowledge, progress in ability to think, increased interests and appreciations, and growth in ability 
to work and plan together have resulted from the study of weather in this elementary science class. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE OBJECTIVES 


by Glenn O. Blough, Speciatist for Science 
Division of Elementary Education 


“OH, YES, I feel that science in our 
elementary school is terribly impor- 
tant,” the fourth-grade teacher says to 
a visiting principal from another 
school system. “It does so much for 
our children.” 

“Tell me about it,” the principal says. 
“Our curriculum’s already so stuffed 
with things we wonder if it’s worth try- 
ing to squeeze in science. Just what 
does it do?” 

“Well, it’s teaching our girls and 


boys to think. It’s giving them a scien- 


tific way of looking at things. It’s 
broadening their interests and whetting 
their curiosities. It teaches them so 
much about the world they live in,” the 
teacher explains. 


Principal Visits Classes 


“Could I visit your classes?” the 
principal asks, “I’d like to see how sci- 
ence does those wonderful things.” 

And off they go to the fourth-grade 
room. 

On the way the teacher explains to 
her visitor: “The children have been 
reading about trees in their science 
work and today they are pressing leaves 
which the children have brought.” The 
lesson that the visitor sees consists of 


having the children follow the teacher’s 
direction for pressing leaves which one 
of the children brought from a tree in 
her front yard. 

The principal visits other rooms to 
see the science. In a second grade they 
are doing a magnet experiment. One 
child is reading the directions from a 
science book; another child is following 
these directions. When the perform- 
ance is over, the children read the re- 
sults of the experiment from a book. 

In the sixth grade the pupils are 
studying fossils. They are taking turns 
reading aloud from a science book. Now 
and then the teacher interrupts this 
procedure to correct a mispronounced 
word. 

In the third grade, the girls and boys 
are studying grasshoppers. They are 
learning to recognize the three parts of 
an insect: the head, thorax, and abdo- 
men. The teacher suggests that the 
children try to draw a grasshopper and 
label the three body parts. 

The visiting principal is confused. 
How does this kind of science teaching 
help children to think, develop a habit 
of scientific investigation or whet their 
interests and stimulate their curosi- 
ties? She’s confused and she may well 
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be. The science teaching in this school 
is practically a total loss. Yet the course 
of study for the school has as pretty a 
set of objectives inside the front cover 
as you'd ever care to see. That’s where 
the fourth-grade teacher got her con- 
versational material to use with the 
visiting principal. 

Alas, for the forgotten objectives! 
We set them down neatly in the courses 
of study, in the prefaces of books and in 
magazine articles. We can recite them 
at the drop of a hat, but when do we 
actually achieve them? We set them 
up, and then go ahead with our teach- 
ing, forgetting what our purposes are. 
How exactly does pressing leaves, 
learning the body parts of an insect, 
and drawing a grasshopper make a 
child in the elementary school become 
a better thinker? Of course you can’t 
judge a science program from having 
seen one lesson. But the expression of 
the curriculum is through these lessons 
and the science lessons of the type de- 
scribed are far too common. It is pos- 
sible to visit classes for days at a time 
and find very few places where the 
teaching requires children to think, 
checks them when they are inaccurate, 
shows them how to evaluate data, gives 
them safeguards for straight thinking, 
or does any of the other things we set 
up in neon lights as the reasons for in- 
eluding science in an already crowded 
curriculum. 


Objectives Stated 


Although the objectives for teaching 
science in the elementary school are 
variously stated, they are generally 
agreed upon. Simply stated, they are: 
To help children to cultivate a scientific 
way of looking at things and to give 
them a sound method of procedure for 
solving problems. To teach them cer- 
tain concepts and generalizations which 
they can use in interpreting what they 
see about them. To open new avenues 
of interests and satisfactions. To as- 
sist in the development of desirable 
social behavior. To aid in developing 
certain appreciation for the environ- 
ment. 

The wording of these objectives, the 
overlapping which is no doubt appar- 
ent, or the specific meaning of certain 
terms used in stating them, could be the 
basis for considerable argument, mostly 
pointless. We have all attended meet- 
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ings where the discussion has been over 
exactly these points. But let us assume 
that the purposes as stated contain the 
essence of what we are driving at in 
teaching elementary science. They are 
the foundation on which we build the 
course of study, they guide, or should 
guide, our methods of teaching and our 
processes of evaluating results. 

What, then, ought the fourth-grade 
pupils be doing with the leaves of trees? 
If the fourth grade is going to study 
trees, there is plenty of interesting ma- 
terial for observation, experimentation, 
and other methods of research. Instead 
of flattening the leaves in some book 
let’s have the children take a good look 
atthem. “What can you see if you look 
carefully at a leaf with a reading 
glass?” The children observe. One 
child says, “I see tiny lines running 
every - which-way.” Another says, 
“There’s a great big one that runs 
through the middle.” Another: “I see 
the place where the leaf fastens to the 
twig. Juice is coming out of it.” Then 
the fourth-grade teacher may ask, if 
some child doesn’t, “What are these 
tiny lines?” “TI think they carry juice 
down to the roots,” some one says. “I 
think they hold up the leaf,” another 
says. “I think they carry water up 
from the stem,” some one else says. 

Then after some discussion, the 
teacher may ask, “How can we find out 
which of your ideas is correct?” Vari- 
ous procedures are suggested and listed 
on the board: “Maybe we could experi- 
ment to find out.” “We could look it 
up.” “We might be able to tell if we 
looked at other leaves.” 


Problems Are Set Up 


The process of discovery is launched. 
Books about plants are assembled. 
More leaves are brought in. As a re- 
sult of discussion and observation some 
of the following problems, or similar 
ones, are set up: 

What goes on inside a leaf? 

What are the veins for? 

What do plants need so that they can 
grow? * 

How do seeds grow into plants? 

How do new leaves grow on plants in 
spring? 

One of the problems is singled out 
for study, and the pupils set up a plan 
to solve it. They discover experiments 
todo. They read to findanswers. They 


check reference books to be as sure as 
possible that they are accurate sources. 
They perform the experiments care- 
fully and more than once, before they 
announce conclusions and then they may 
check their findings against those re- 
corded by others who have been able 
to experiment more carefully. They 
challenge each other when glib state- 
ments are made that are not supported 
by evidence. ‘Through these proce- 
dures, which they themselve have 
helped to determine, they learn, among 
other things, that inside leaves a won- 
derful manufacturing process goes on 
for which the leaf is most effectively 
adapted and that here the food for the 
world is manufactured. 


Methods Important 

The methods used in arriving at these 
generalizations are as important for 
them as are the findings themselves. 
That’s what the objectives in the course 
of study said. That’s why the proce- 
dure was so planned. Now, if the chil- 
dren still want to make a leaf collection, 
just for the fun of it, let them go ahead, 
identify the leaves and press them, 
mount them neatly. It’s one of the ac- 
tivities some of the children may enjoy, 
but it is comparatively unimportant 
when looked at in relationship to the 
other possibilities. 

Take a look at that grasshopper in 
the third grade. He has three parts— 
a head, a thorax, and an abdomen. 
Well, what of it? Nothing much. 
Ever try to draw a grasshopper? It’s 
quite a job to keep the results from 
looking like a mistake, especially for a 
third-grader. Anyway, why should he 
be asked to draw one? No special 
reason. Remember what the science 
purposes are, and let’s see what can be 
done with the insect. 

Again the teacher may urge the chil- 
dren to observe carefully and report 
what they see. After some observations 
she may suggest that they also observe 
another insect, a fly, for example. Let’s 
see if you can tell how these two insects 
are alike. “They both have wings,” 
a child says. “They both have six legs,” 
somebody else says. A few other ob- 
servations are made. Then the teacher 
may write on the board, “We have dis- 
covered that all insects have six legs 
and wings,” And ask her class “How 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Applied Economics 


Learn and Live. By Clara M. Olson 
and Norman D. Fletcher. New York, 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. (80 
Rockefeller Plaza), 1946. 101 p. illus, 


Describes the purpose, organization, and 
progress of the Sloan Experiment in Applied 
Economies which was designed (1) to dis- 
cover whether school instruction in methods 
of improving personal and family economic 
conditions will actually raise the standard of 
living in the community and (2) to measure 
quantitatively the extent of such change, if 
any. With grants-iu-aid from the Foundation, 
the University of Kentucky has cooperated in 
the study of food, the University of Florida 
in housing, and the University of Vermont 
in clothing. All the experiments were limited 
to rural communities. 


Health 


Health and Physical Fitness for All 
American Children and Youth. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Educational Policies 
Commission and American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, A Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1945. 16 
p- 10 cents. 


Presents a program for health and physical 
fitness and urges upon the educational profes- 
sion an alert and dynamie leadership in meet- 
ing all the educational needs in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation for all children 
and youth. 


For the Handicapped 
Type With One Hand. By Nina K. 


Richardson. Cincinnati, South-West- 
ern Publishing Co., 1946. 32 p. 28 
cents. 


Prepared to meet the need for definitely 
outlined materials and established procedures 
in teaching the handicapped to type with one 
hand. Aims to provide the one-handed person 
with a keyboard approach which will develop 
the skills and techniques necessary to type 
with speed and accuracy, 


Teacher Education 


The Improvement of Teacher Educa- 
tion. A Final Report by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1946. 283 p. $2. 
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EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN BOARD 


The final report provides an overview of the 
Commission’s entire program ; Summarizes and 
appraises its experieuce and presents con- 
clusions and recommendations. The Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education was created in 
February 1938 and formally dissolved in Sep- 
tember 1944. 


Air Age Education 


Air Age Education in Michigan. 
Lansing, Mich., Published by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
Cooperation with the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, 1946. 95 p. illus. 
(Bulletin No, 341.) 


This bulletin published with the assistance 
of the Michigan Curriculum Planniug Com- 
mittee and the State Committee on Aviation 
Education, reflects the theory that classroom 
practice must be kept in harmony with the 
events and conditions of the day. Includes 
instructional material and suggested activi- 
ties for the elementary classes and grades 7 
through 12, Also deals with vocational edu- 
cation for aviation occupations, adult educa- 
tion, and teacher education for the air age. 
Lists free and inexpensive teaching materials, 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, motion pictures, 
and film strips on aviation. 


Secondary Education 


Secondary Education in the South. 
Edited With a Foreword by W. Carson 
Ryan, J. Minor Gwynn, and Arnold K. 
King. Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. 269 p. $8. 


Traces the rise and development of the pub- 
lic high school in the South over the past 40 
years and describes recent efforts to make 
education in the South function in direct 
relation to the human and natural resources 
of the region. 


School Support 


Unfinished Business in American 
Education; An Inventory of Public 
School Expenditures in the United 
States, by John K. Norton and Eugene 
S. Lawler. Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1946. 64 p. 
illus. $1, single copy. 

Based on An Inventory of Public School E.r- 
penditures in the United States, published by 
the American Council on Education in 1944. 
Presents charts and tables which show at a 
glance the general pattern for financing edu- 
cation in the Nation as a whole and in each 
State. Shows the eurrent expenditure per 
classroom unit for each State and indicates 


the amount necessary to equalize to the na- 
tional median. 


Veterans’ Education 


Educational Opportunities for Vet- 
erans. By Francis J. Brown. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1946. 
142 p. $2. 

Discusses the program of education and 


training for veterans, the problems that have 
arisen, and how they are being met. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, where they are available for inter- 
library loan. 


Teacher-Status 


Analysis of Motives for the Choice 
of a Teaching Career, by Donald V. 
Robinson. Doctor’s, 1944. University 
of Pennsylvania. 105 p. 

Studies reasons given for their choice of a 
career by prospective, in-service and former 
teachers. 

The Pennsylvania Teachers’ Tenure 
Law as Interpreted in the Decisions of 
Appeal Authorities, by E. B. Long. 
Doctor’s, 1944. Pennsylvania State 
College. 147 p. ms. 

BHvolves principles for the guidance of 
boards of school directors, administrators and 
teachers in their relationship with each other. 
Defines terms used in the law so that they 
may be understood by the teaching profession. 

Prediction of Success for Students in 
Teacher Education, by Lycia O. Mar- 
tin. Doctor’s, 1944. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 110 p. 

Evaluates the success of the State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J., in the selection of stu- 
dents, using various predictive factors. Sug- 
gests changes in procedures, in entrance re- 
quirements, marking system, selective elimi- 
nation, and guidance. 

Professional Education of Secondary 
School Teachers with Implications for 
Pennsylwania, by Walter S. Nosal. 
Doctor’s 1946. George Washington 
University. 267 p. ms. 

Traces the rise of teacher training in 
France, Germany, England, the United States, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Offers sug- 
gestions for increasing the preservice train- 


ing of secondary school teachers, and for 
improving this training. 


The Relation Between Training and 
Teaching Activities of College Teachers 
of Speech, by Leonard Finlan. Doce- 
tor’s, 1944. New York University. 224 
p- ms. 
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Evaluates the amount and character of 
the training in the field of speech, the rela- 
tionship of their training to their teaching 
activities, and their opinions as to the kinds of 
training that might have been more useful 
to these college teachers of speech. 

A Study of the Living Conditions 
of North Dakota Teachers During the 
School Year of 1943-44, by Ernest E. 
Athey. Master’s, 1945. University of 
North Dakota. 69 p. ms. 

Analyzes replies of 1,500 teachers to a 
questionnaire designed to determine the ac- 
tual living facilities available to teachers in 
one-room rural and village schools, and the 
effect of these facilities on tenure. 

Teacher Application Blanks with 
Special Reference to the State of North 
Carolina, by Grover L. Angel, Master’s 
1946. George Washington University. 
105 p. ms. 

Compares application blanks used in North 
Carolina with those used in other States and 
the District of Columbia. Includes a sug- 
gested application blank for use in the public 
schools throughout the United States. 

Teaeher Certification in South Caro- 
lina, by William F. Loggins. Doctor’s, 
1945. New York University. 179 p. ms. 

Reviews the development of laws, policies, 
practices, rules and regulations pertaining to 
teacher certification in South Carolina. Evalu- 
ates the certification program, and shows the 
need for basic changes to make the program 
acceptable. 

Teacher Load in the Secondary 
Schools of Ontario, by I. Ward Clubine. 
Doctor’s, 1944. New York University. 
187 p. ms. 

Studies the instructional, specially as- 
signed, and extracurricular load of teachers 
in the public secondary schools of Ontario, 
and finds inequalities in teacher loads within 
schools, and between schools and _ school 
systems. 

Courses of Study 

The following courses of study were 
recently received in the Office of Edu- 
cation Library. They are not available 
for loan or distribution by this Library. 

Chicago, Ill. Board of Education. 
Course of Study for Science for Grade 
5. Chicago, 1945. 69 p. processed. 


Hartford, Conn. Board of Educa- 
tion. American History Course of 
Study for Grade 8. Hartford, 1944. 
37 p. processed. 


Long Beach, Calif. Public Schools. 
Trains: A Unit of Work for Third 
Grade Children. Wong Beach, 1945. 
68 p. processed. 
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Los Angeles County, Calif. Public 
Schools. World Citizenship. A Series 
of Five Units Emphasizing the Prob- 
lems of and Opportunities for Teaching 
World Citizenship in the Areas of Race, 
Culture, Geography, Economics and 
Politics, Intended for use in Present 
Secondary School Social Studies 
Courses. Los Angeles County, 1945. 
39 p. processed. (Social Studies Cur- 
riculum Monograph SS-55.) 


Orange, Tex. Public Schools. Use 
of Library and Supplementary Mate- 
rials in the Elementary Schools. Or- 
ange, Tex., 1945. 48 p. processed. 
(Curriculum Bulletin 408.) 


Wyoming. Department of Educa- 
tion. A Guide for the Program of In- 
struction in the Language Arts, Ele- 
mentary Schools of Wyoming, Grades 
1-8. Cheyenne, 1945. 180 p. (Bulletin 
No. 18, Series C. 8.) 


UNESCO 
(Concluded from page 10) 


Charles A. Thomson: Advisor, Of- 
fice of International Information 


and Cultural Affairs. 
Helen C. White: Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Wisconsin. 
David G. Wilson: Assistant Chief of 
Area Division of Europe Depart- 
ment of State. 


Dr. Harold Benjamin, Director of 
the Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, had previously attended the 
preliminary meeting of experts on Edu- 
cation, and Floyde E. Brooker also of 
the Office of Education had previously 
attended the conference on Mass Media. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
(Concluded from page 29) 


many of you agree with this?” Chances 
are nine-tenths of the hands will wave 
in the air. But let’s hope some won't. 
And the teacher will say, “Well, 
George, I’m glad you don’t agree, be- 
cause I don’t either ! What’s wrong with 
it?” A discussion ensues. Result: You 
can’t decide anything about all insects 
by observing just two. And the chil- 
dren continue to observe. They col- 


lect pictures and books to assist them in 
a study of insects. Perhaps the teacher 
will say, “What shall we do with these 
insects?” “Kall them !” some of the chil- 
dren cry. “No, just kill the fly, let the 
grasshopper go,” somebody else says. 
There’s discussion. A problem is set: 
“How do insects help and harm us?” 
The children set up ways of finding out 
and a unit about helpful and harmful 
msects is begun. 

The activities that follow this ap- 
proach, if carefully directed, can help to 
achieve the objectives set up for science 
teaching. Chances are, nobody will ever 
think of drawing a fly or a grasshopper 
and the structure of the insect will be 
noted in connection with questions about 
how insects are able to live in so many 
different places, how they get food, etc. 
The attention is directed into channels 
that are more significant than naming 
an insect’s body parts. The objectives, 
if they are to be struck at, make this 
shift in emphasis mandatory. 

Can the children in second grade read 
about magnets, and in the sixth grade, 
about fossils? Sure, but again for what 
purpose? Not to find out what happens 
when an experiment is performed. 
Let the children perform the experi- 
ment carefully, then draw conclusions 
thoughtfully. Repeat the experiment 
if it seems advisable; then, since their 
abilities as experimenters are limited, 
they may look to a book authority to 
check their results and to add to the in- 
formation they already have. Let them 
always beware when they read. Let 
them learn to evaluate sources of infor- 
mation. Let them use many sources; 
learn to differentiate between fact and 
fancy. They will gather reliable in- 
formation; they will organize their find- 
ings and use them to solve their prob- 
lems. They will learn that reading is 
a tool that proves extremely useful but 
if their teacher keeps her objectives for 
teaching science in mind, they won’t 
just read the science book aloud and 
stop only to be corrected when they mis- 
pronounce a word or encounter an un- 
familiar one. 

Yes, science is terribly important. It 
can do so much for our girls and boys 
if we let it. If we keep both eyes on the 
objectives and then challenge the things 
we do to see that they are directed to- 
ward achieving these objectives. 
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A CURRICULUM 


his bulletin of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation is now available. It is of par- 
ticular value to elementary schools and it 
should be one helpful means toward 
preventing and reducing the social and 
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economic wastes that result from fires. 


Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. Single copy 
10 cents. In orders of 100 or more copies, 
25 percent discount. 
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Children reviewing pictures. 


TECHNIQUES IN TEACHING 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


by Howard R. Anderson, Specialist in Social Sciences and Geography 


REEDOM of speech and of the 

press are the inalienable rights of 
Americans and fundamental to the 
American way of life. Underlying 
these rights is the basic assumption that 
people are intelligent, that in dealing 
with important issues they are able to 
sift opinion and anxious to ascertain the 
facts, and that they thus can arrive at 
reasoned and wise decisions. Dictator- 
ships have always rejected the idea that 
people can be trusted to think for them- 
selves. Dictators therefore announce 
the official pomt of view on important 
issues, give currency only to facts which 
support the official point of view, and 
stamp out contrary opinions and those 
who hold them. 

Obviously the greater responsibility 
placed on the common man in American 
democracy calls for the development of 
abilities which would be superfluous and 
even dangerous to the State in a dicta- 
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torship. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to assume that these abilities are 
possessed equally by all Americans or 
that citizens generally can be expected 
to acquire them without special prepara- 
tion. In recent years all of us have ex- 
perienced frustration in trying to think 
through complex problems of public 
policy and have found it difficult to get 
the facts needed to take a wise stand on 
important issues. 

The schools would be remiss in their 
function of preparing youth for demo- 
cratic living if they did not make every 
effort to develop a wholehearted interest 
in public affairs, the abilities needed to 
think effectively on important questions, 
and the will to contribute positively to 
the working out of wise solutions to im- 
portant problems. If citizens generally 
are not interested in public affairs, are 
unwilling to do the work involved in 
getting at the facts, and indulge in 


shallow thinking or blindly accept the 
pronouncements of others, American 
democracy is 1n serious danger. 


Some Steps in Considering 
an Important Problem 


Effective thinking and action in the 
-ealm of public affairs involves these 
steps: (1) identifying a problem and 
recognizing its ramifications, (2) learn- 
ing’ to use available sources of informa- 
tion and to evaluate conflicting evidence 
and points of view, (3) reaching tenta- 
tive conclusions in the light of the evi- 
dence and consistent with democratic 
values, (4) taking the best course of 
action under these circumstances, and 
(5) keeping currently informed and 
standing ready to revise tentative con- 
clusions and to follow a different course 
of action if new evidence is uncovered. 
Although effective thinking and action 
with respect to important problems de- 
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pends on the steps just enuinerated it 
should be recognized that in everyday 
life these steps tend to be telescoped, 
and that they are not necessarily taken 
in the order listed. For example, a citi- 
zen may become aware of a problem be- 
cause of conflicting opinions expressed 
in the newspapers and over the radio, 
and he may then proceed to a definition 
of the problem and to a consideration of 
its implications. 

It is possible that a citizen may first 
become aware of a problem when the 
government states it is contemplating 
a given course of action. Such a situa- 
tion should not obtain often in a de- 
mocracy, however, because it indicates 
either that the citizen is not keeping 
informed about public affairs or that 
his government is not keeping the peo- 
ple informed of important develop- 
ments. In many situations the citizen 
does not resort to creative problem- 
solving, but in effect chooses one of sev- 
eral solutions proposed by leaders in 
and outside the government. But if the 
citizen is to make such a choice on a 
rational basis, he must have a substan- 
tial understanding of the problem and 
its ramifications and of the reasons that 
prompted someone to advocate the given 
line of action, and he must test the pro- 
posed course of action to determine 
whether it squares with democratic 
values. 


Current Affairs as an Approach 

Ina high school all departments share 
responsibility for helping pupils de- 
velop ability to think about public af- 
fairs, and it is not necessary to list 
specific opportunities which teachers of 
agriculture, English, home economics, 
science, and so on, have to thisend. The 
purpose of this article is rather to con- 
sider the special responsibility of social- 
studies teachers and the unusual oppor- 
tunity these teachers have through the 
teaching of current affairs for helping 
pupils to develop skill in thinking about 
important questions. 

Although teaching procedures vary 
from school to school and from class to 
class, the majority of social-studies 
teachers set aside one class period per 
week for discussion based on articles 
found in current events papers. This 
conventional practice has certain ad- 
vantages: (1) the importance of keep- 


ing currently imformed about public 
affairs is recognized through the alloca- 
tion of 20 percent of the total class time 
to that purpose, (2) pupils are en- 
couraged to do a certain amount of 
regular reading in order to keep in- 
formed about public affairs, and (3) 
pupils learn how to discuss issues and 
problems. 

Although recognizing the values of 
systematic current events instruction 
this article is not intended as an en- 
dorsement of a subject-centered curricu- 
lum. Indeed a core curriculum may 
offer greater opportunities for helping 
pupils develop the ability to think about 
important problems since it is concerned 


with problems which pupils recognize 


as of direct importance to them. Nor 
does the article endorse an approach to 
the study and discussion of current 
events which tends to separate current 
events from the “regular” work of the 
course. In history there is no need to 
separate the study and discussion of 
current events from that of topies regu- 
larly included in the course. Material 
in the current events paper may be used 
to illuminate present-day aspects of 
persistent problems (for example, how 
to keep the peace, or how to raise the 
standard of living) or as a point of de- 
parture for identifying a major problem 
and motivating pupils to study it. In 
geography, civics, economics, sociology, 
and problems of democracy classes, 
which place primary emphasis on the 
development of institutions and on the 
interpretation of aspects of present-day 
living, there is even less reason for iso- 
lating the study of current events. 

In using current events instruction as 
a means for developing in pupils the 
abilities needed to think effectively 
about important issues it is important 
to help them acquire the habit of keep- 
ing regularly informed about public af- 
fairs. Unfortunately a large propor- 
tion of the adult population does not 
now systematically set aside time for 
keeping informed about public affairs. 
Information about public affairs may be 
obtained in a variety of ways: listening 
to the radio, viewing films, taking part 
in public discussions, reading newspa- 
pers, news-magazines, journals of opin- 
ion and books, as well as by reading 
current events papers. 

The fact that well-informed adults 


depend on a variety of sources for their 
information suggests the importance of 
teaching pupils how to make use of 
these sources and of not depending on 
one source to the exclusion of others. In 
encouraging pupils to use a variety of 
sources of information which they may 
continue to use in adult life the teacher 
is recognizing the fact that superior 
junior high school pupils and a larger 
number in senior high school are able to 
read and understand materials prepared 
for the general public. Because adult 
sources of information are not always 
sufficiently careful to present only ob- 
jective evidence and to present both 
sides of a question the teacher must help 
youth to use intelligently the sources 
which in any event he shall have to use 
as an adult. 


Example of an Issue 
for Consideration 


The goal in teaching current affairs 
is not only to encourage pupils to read 
widely for the sake of general informa- 
tion but also to think through major 
issues of the day. One of the most im- 
portant questions today is, “How can 
the United States and Russia cooperate 
in developing a_ peaceful postwar 
world?” This question is so important 
that it may well occupy the attention of 
the class for a period of weeks through- 
out the school year. At the outset the 
class imay want to devote several con- 
secutive days to background reading 
and discussion ; later it may be desirable 
to consider the subject only when im- 
portant developments justify. 

In studying this topic it is important 
to help pupils recognize the limitations 
of the shallow thinking underlying 
many of the ill-considered remarks fre- 
quently heard in the course of a discus- 
sion of American-Russian relations. 
The approach may be made through a 
consideration of why the relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia 
seem less friendly today than during 
World War II. This approach will 
help the pupils realize that it is easier 
to cooperate during a war when two 
nations are fighting powerful common 
enemies than during times of peace 
when both nations tend to concentrate 
on the achievement of well-established 
and long-range goals. The citizens of 
any nation tend to accept the long-range 
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goals of their own country, but they 
usually are less well-informed of the 
national goals of other countries. 

Often citizens learn of the goals of 
foreign countries only when they con- 
flict with the goals of their own country, 
and they see them then chiefly as sources 
of tension and a potential threat to the 
peace. What American citizens really 
need to do is to “put themselves in the 
shoes of other fellows” and to try to un- 
derstand why they feel as they do and 
want what they want. Putting oneself 
in the shoes of someone else does not 
mean that one will accept the other per- 
son’s point of view and agree that he 
should get what he wants. But it does 
help to understand why someone else 
acts as he does. It should also help in 
making wiser decisions and in thinking 
through the policies which are appro- 
priate for one’s own country. It should 
be pointed out that in a democracy the 
people have access to the information 
needed to understand both sides of a 
question. 

Limitations of space make it impos- 
sible to suggest in detail how a teacher 
and his pupils might proceed in their 
study of American-Russian relations. 
Some of the questions which they 
doubtless would want to consider are: 


Why is Russia interested in getting 
outlets to the sea? In what directions 
has Russia tried to secure these outlets? 
With what results? What demands has 
Russia made on Turkey with respect to 
the Straits? Why? What stand have 
Great Britain and the United States 
taken on this issue? Why? 


Why does Russia want to have a belt 
of friendly states along her frontiers? 
What policies has Russia adopted to 
insure the achievement of this goal? 
Why have Russia’s efforts in this direc- 
tion aroused opposition in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States? What ef- 
forts have Great Britain and the United 
States made to insure that their nearby 
neighbors are friendly? How have 
these efforts been interpreted in Russia ? 


What are the present policies of the 
United States in China, Korea and Ja- 
pan? Why is this policy justified? 
How does Russia regard United States 
policy in the Far East? Why? 


Is a feeling of insecurity the funda- 
mental reason why Russia has adopted 
an aggressive foreign policy? Is it also 
the reason why the United States is 
actively interested in developments in 
Europe and in the Far East? How can 
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a plan be worked out which will pro- 
vide Russia and the United States (and 
all other nations) with security? 

It is only as pupils think about ques- 
tions such as these that they can sense 
the ramifications of the question which 
has been posed. When they understand 
some of the underlying issues in the 
relations of Russia and the United 
States, they are in a better position 
to evaluate the wisdom of various 
courses of action open to this coun- 
try. ‘To be sure, there may be issues on 
which pupils will not be able to get all 
the information needed to reach a rea- 
soned decision. In such a situation it 
nevertheless is helpful for pupils to 
know that more information is*needed. 
They then will continue looking for ad- 
ditional information in both regularly 
used and new sources. Ifa decision has 
to be reached even though all the infor- 
mation necessary to think through the 
situation is not available, then each pu- 
pil (and each citizen) will have to do 
the best he can on the basis of what he 


knows and what conclusions have been 
reached by leaders whose judgment he 
trusts. 
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Health and the Elementary School Child 


HIS article is the first in a series on 

Health Education for the Elemen- 
tary School, contributed by Helen M. 
Manley, Health Instruction and Phys- 
tcal Education. 


Health Is Important 


Health is of interest to more people 
today than ever before in our memory. 
Practically all brands of advertising 
promise therapeutic values; scientific 
truths glare at us on sign boards and 
boom through the radios in a played- 
upon and fabricated fashion which de- 
ceives a generation that thinks itself 
educated beyond belief in superstition 
and fallacy. Terminology is also baf- 
fling; health to the average person in- 
terviewed in a poll vote would probably 
mean no work absenteeism, being a star 
athlete, or having a natural ruddy 
complexion. 

Health is bigger than the absence of 
illness or the personification of a Greek 


god; it is total fitness, the fine configura- 
tion of physical power, mental alert- 
ness, emotional stability and spiritual 
integrity. It has been defined as, “that 
condition of the human organism which 
permits optimal functioning of the in- 
dividual, enabling him to live most and 
to serve best in personal and social rela- 
tionships.” The health of an indi- 
vidual, therefore, is the blending of his 
heredity, his environment, and his own 
behavior. Health education, then, is 
the sum of the experiences which in- 
fluence behavior; it is concerned with 
24-hour living from conception to 
death. In the schools it is a basic part 
of the whole curriculum, and not a 
separate course, on specific time allot- 
ment in the school program. It is con- 
cerned with the total development of 
the child in the total’day. To give him 
habits, attitudes, and knowledge that 

1 National Education Association and American 


Medical Association. Health Education, 1941. 
p. 16. 
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will challenge his optimal functioning 
and enable him to live most and serve 
best, there must be a fine synthesis of 
home, community, and school. 

The heredity and environment must 
be well understood by those guiding the 
educational program, so that each indi- 
vidual child may be helped in mixing his 
heredity and environment with his in- 
ner understanding, to develop himself 
into a truly healthy person. Man lives 
and breathes—but also has his being. 

The need for this prescription of total 
fitness is very apparent today. The 
draft findings exposed weakness in 
many areas of the total educational pro- 
gram; school systems that had given 
physical examinations and discovered 
remediable defects 15 years before were 
not implemented to follow through, thus 
the defects were still existent in the 
same individual bemg examined for 
draft. Opportunities shared equally by 
all U. S. citizens were nonexistent, so 
sections of this great country contrib- 
uted an undue share of disqualifications 
resulting from inadequate nourishment 
or illiteracy. Our schools, as the firm 
base of education for living, are being 
challenged; the opportunity for de- 
velopmg generations of healthy indi- 
viduals must not be lost. 

All parts of the child’s school day 
offer a definite contribution to the ex- 
periences which develop his health. In 
an outline form are listed below phases 
of school livmg which are interrelated 
to bring favorable healthful learning. 
One part of the outline will be explained 
in this paper and the others in subse- 
quent discussion. 


|. School Environment 


A. School facilities for total health: 
1. Location of school 
2. School building and equipment: 
a. Lighting, heating, ventilation, sanita- 
tion, water, seating, ete. 
b. Provisions for safety, first aid, health 
examination 
c. Provision for a good nutrition program 
d. Adequate space for 
(1) Play 
(2) Rest and relaxation 
3. Care of the building. 


B. A healthful school day: 
1. Arrangement of daily prograin: 
a. Time for everything without rush 
b. Activity and rest interspersed to avoid 
overfatigue 
ce. Opportunities to practise health kuowl- 
edge 
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2. Administration of the school to insure: 
a. Democratic sehool living 
b. Possibility of achieving the four free- 
dois 
c. Provision for 
personnel 
3. Health of the teacher, and other school 
personnel 
4. A curriculum which includes: 
a. Health instruction—including safety, 
mental and social hygiene 
b. Physical education 
ec. All areas of learning important to the 
living of the elementary school child, 
woven into a permeable mosaic 
d. Provision for handicapped children. 


in-service training of 


Il. School Health Service 


A, Health counseling 
3. Medical service 
1. Physical examinations with follow-up 
2, Communicable disease control and pre- 
yention 
C. Dental service 
D. Nurse service 
E. Other services, 
teacher 


as psychiatrist, visiting 


Ill. Coordination of Health Education in 
Home, School, and Community 


A, Community health council 
B. School health council 
C. Program of publie relations 


Health with all its implications is, in 
a democracy, an individual responsibil- 


‘ity. Parents and teachers assume the 


task of guiding children to the realiza- 
tion that an educated, oriented ego is a 
strong contributing factor of the 
smooth blending of itself with heredity 
and environment, to consummate a truly 
healthy individual. 


School Facilities for Total Health 


A vitally significant factor in one’s 
health is his environment. The cle- 
mentary school child spends a great por- 
lion of his waking hours in the school ; 
it is our obligation to check that school, 
its facilities and equipment to see if the 
best scientific standards and health prin- 
ciples are met. Our economy may not 
permit inadequacies to be completely 
dissolved ; some school buildings should 
perhaps be entirely scrapped if we were 
to conform to best principles. Little 
corrections, however, with a conscious- 
ness that more should and might later 
be added will go a long way in stimulat- 
ing in children the ideals of healthful 
school living. Behavior patterns of 
children have been known to change 
completely by slight modification in en- 
vironment. Children are proud of a 
clean building and an unmarked desk. 


The location of the school is impor- 
tant to the health of the child. Has the 
site been chosen with the interests of the 
child as paramount? If so, it will have 
these characteristics: 


1. High, well-drained 
2. Large enough, and with topography for 
adequate smooth play areas, trees for climb- 
ing, shade and grass for picnics 
3. Away from such health hazards to children 
as automobile traffic, excessive noise and dirt, 
commercial recreational halls and food stores, 
moral temptations 
4. Portions of the play field surfaced for all 
weather play 
5. Walks surfaced so children can keep their 
shoes and school clean 
6. Appearance of school grounds with 
a. Thought for beauty 
b. Thought for convenience, safety, and 
health, i. e. location of outhouses and play 
apparatus 
7. Freedom from safety hazards as cinders, 
glass, gulleys, ete. 


In examining the school building it- 
self, and its facilities for health we will 
immediately be concerned about the 
following: 


1. Safety 
a. Fire protection and escape 
b. Sharp corners 
ce. Slippery floors 
d. Dark halls 
e. Unexpected steps 
2. School water supply 
a. Purity of the supply 
b. Facilities for drinking 
(1) Sanitary drinking fountains 
(2) Individual cups 
ce. Facilities for washing hands 


(1) Water bucket and  basin—vwell 
supervised 

(2) Running water—preferably foot- 
operated 

(8) Towels—individual paper 

(4) Soap 


3, Sanitary toilets and waste disposal 
a. Indoors if possible—septie toilet if no 
water : 
b. Water-flush if possible 
ce. In new buildings; toilets in respective 
classrooms, not all together in one room 
4, Lighting 
a. Use natural liglit if possible 
b. Color scheme—colors which reflect light 
as creain, buff, light green, ivory—white for 
ceilings 
ce. Avoid glare as in 
(1) Shiny finishes 
(2) Glossy topped desks 
d. Cross lighting and skylights should be 
avoided 
e. Children should not face light 
f. Shades should be provided to protect from 
glare and regulate illumination 
g. Artificial light should be available when 
needed—electricity is the most desirable. 
5. Heating and ventilation. Heating for 
elassroom is recommended 70-72 F. Ventila- 
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tion can be aided by window shields, with 
exliust duct. Artificial ventilation allowing 
control washing and humidifying air is eon- 
sidered most adequate 

6. Seating. Seating is very important to the 
child. He tires more easily, his attention 
wavers, and his posture is greatly effected by 
improper seating. The things to observe are 

a. Pupil should be able to sit so that thighs 

are back and in contact with the seat and 

ltis feet rest flat on the floor 

b. The desk should give knee roony yet en- 

able the child while sitting squarely on his 

thighs, to write without raising his shoulder 
out of line 

e. Seats should preferably be movable and 

placed for best lighting, and in individual 

cases moved for hearing better 

d. Surfaees of the desk should be smooth 

but not glossy 

The school building should provide a 
first-aid room where children may re- 
ceive immediate help when injured, and 
an adequate space for a thorough physi- 
cal examination. For some children 
this will be a first experience in health 
service; they should associate with a 
medical room the standards of cleanli- 
ness, efficiency, and kind interest. 

Nutrition education is a must in 
school health. The instruction on what, 
when, how to eat and why will be in- 
cluded in the health instruction pro- 
gram but all phases of knowledge must 
be practiced to become habit. The 
school facilities shonld include an at- 
tractive place where children may eat, 
as well as adequate equipment and per- 
sonnel to prepare well balanced meals. 
To insure proper nutrition, opportuni- 
ties should be arranged during the day 
for supplementing insufficient home 
diets. Children should experience tast- 
ing of unfamiliar foods and selection of 
a good lunch tray. The child’s eating 
experience should be associated with 
pleasant surroundings, relaxed com- 
panionship, and clean, well prepared 
food. 

In planning or remodeling a school 
building with the interest of the child 
in mind, one would immediately realize 
that activity is his basic program; it is 
fundamental to the living organism. 
The counterpart of activity is rest; to- 
gether they constitute the rhythm of 
living. The classrooms in this plan for 
health must be large enough for activity 
and rest. Special rooms should be pro- 
vided for strenuous activity and equip- 
ment arranged so children may rest, 
may lie down and stretch, and learn by 
experiencing it, the feel of relaxation. 
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In considering school facilities for 
total health, the care of the buildings 
cannot be neglected. General school 
cleanliness, daily sweeping when the 
pupils are out of the room, clean win- 
dows, clean blackboards, clean lava- 
tories, well-kept school grounds, all sug- 
gest orderliness and thoughtfulness of 
the rights of others which children 
carry over in their living. School facil- 
ities are an important part of the school 
environment which the child absorbs 5 
to 8 hours a day and are important to 
his total health. 


Demonstration Workshop on 
Teacher Training for Health 


Tne following report is made by Frank 
S. Stafford, Specialist in Health In- 
struction, Physical Education, and 
Athleties 


Tur proztems of health and health 
education have been given much impetus 
by the war period. The majority of 
States do not have specially prepared 
and licensed health teachers. Health 
instrnetion is now provided by the regu- 
lar classroom teacher in the elementary 
schools and by a teacher licensed in some 
other subject, such as home economics, 
physical education, science, or school 
nursing in our secondary schools. These 
teachers are not specifically trained to 
teach health, and in many instances such 
instruction is incidental. 

The health of our people is of more 
importance than indicated by present 
health education programs in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It is 
too important to be taught only inci- 
dentally. In 1918, health was set up as 
the first of the cardinal principles of 
secondary education, and yet nearly 30 
years have elapsed and we are still leav- 
ing much of the instruction to be done 
by teachers who are trained in other 
subject fields and interested in other 
subjects. 

Is it any wonder that we found men 
as unfit for military service in World 
War IT as we did in World WarT? It is 
not fair to expect a people to improve 
its health without giving it an oppor- 
tunity to learn what its health needs are 
and to gain an understanding of its 
responsibility for meeting those needs. 


A. people cannot possibly help itself 
when it is not given the information it 
should have and is not taught how to 
meet its needs. 

Health education is essential to an 
adequate understanding of our basic 
health problems and to the assumption 
of our individual personal and com- 
munity responsibilities. 

Recognizing such problems as the 
above, the U. S. Office of Education in 
cooperation with the National Tubercu- 
losis Association sponsored a Regional 
Demonstration Workshop in Teacher 
Education for Health, July 15-27, 1946, 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. The presidents of the State teach- 
ers colleges, the superintendents of the 
State departments of education, and the 
health commissioners of State health 
departments of the States of Tlinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio 
were Invited to send representatives to 
this Workshop to study the problems of 
teacher education for health. 

The State and National Tuberculosis 
Associations, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation—a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
U.S. Public Health Service assisted by 
sending consultants. 

Following careful discussion, three 
problems were set up for study by the 
group attending. They are: 


I. What preparation should the col- 
lege personnel have to train teachers 
adequately so they can make maximum 
contributions to the health of the school 
child through health services, health in- 
struction, healthful living, ete. ? 

II. What experiences should teacher- 
education institutions and State de- 
partments of education and health pro- 
vide prospective teachers to make the 
maximum contributions to the health 
of the school child through health serv- 
ices, health instruction, healthful hving, 
etc. ? 

TIT. What assistance should the 
teacher-education institutions and State 
departments of education and health 
provide the teachers in. service so that 
they can make the maximum contribu- 
tions to the health of the school child 
through health services, health instruc- 
tion, healthful living, etc. ? 


The workshop participants were then 
divided into three groups for work. 

At the end of the Workshop, each 
group presented a report with recom- 
mendations for implementation, ‘These 
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reports and recommendations were 
made available for review by the per- 
sonnel of the State teachers colleges, 
State departments of education and 
health, and the personnel of other or- 
ganizations that participated. After 
the preliminary report had been re- 


viewed, studied, and the suggestions and 
recommendations tested, the group 
recommended that a follow-up confer- 
ence be held for a final review of the 
report. After this final review, the 
group expects to recommend publica- 
tion and distribution of the report. 


Achieving Public Recognition for Teaching 


Tre Narionat Emergency Conference 
on Teacher Preparation and Supply 
held at Chautauqua, N. Y., resulted in 
sets of recommendations from each of 
17 discussion groups. The recommen- 
dations for “Achieving Public Recogni- 
tion for Teaching,” seem so appropri- 
ate for the consideration of teachers, 
administrators, and others, particularly 
during the early months of the school 
year, that they are herewith presented: 
The responsibility for achieving pub- 
lic recognition for teaching should be 
delegated to the following groups: 


To the Teachers: 


1. Teach so that each child shall be de- 
veloped to his fullest potentialities. 

2. Evolve and maintain a high standard 
of professional ethics. 

3. Believe in the social importance of 
good teaching. 

4. Have pride in and devotion to the 
profession of teaching. 

5. Continue in-service training in the 
science of education and human growth 
and development. 

6. Belong to professional, civic, and so- 
cial organizations and participate in 
their activities. 

7. Interpret to the children, their 
parents, and the community the mean- 
ing of the school program. 

8. Serve as personal and professional 
friend to parents and as consultant 
to community groups on educational 
problems. 


To Administrative Officers: 


1. Enlist the participation of teachers 
aud community groups in formulating 
school policies and program of work. 
2. Interpreting to the proper authorities 
the program which will provide the 
conditions essential for effective teach- 
ing and learning. 

3. Give proper recognition for work 
well done. 


4, Encourage teachers to take part in 
the activities of professional and civic 
groups and provide time for such 
activities. 


LEAFLET SENT TO 
PARENTS 


> “Let’s Give the Children a 

Break!” is the title of a little leaflet 

sent out by the Des Moines public 

schools, to every parent, during the 
first 2 days of school this year. The 
leaflet is divided into three parts : Our 

(the School) Part; Your (Parents) 

Part; and What We Can Do To- 

gether. 

Under this last part are the fol- 
lowing points: 

We can have the same objectives—the 
children’s welfare. 

We can consult with each other, 
teachers, parents, nurses, superin- 
tendent. 

We can make the child understand 
that school is his business! 

We can help train the youngsters to 
meet hfe squarely and face its is- 
sues with courage. They must 
learn to give and take. » 

We can stimulate good thinking hab- 
its. We want the pupils to suc- 
ceed. Failures double the cost of 
education and cut morale in two. 

We can inspire high ideals by exaim- 
ple and precept. 

We can work for better school legis- 
lation. It will affect your child. 
We can teach the children the art of 
getting along together, the science 
of human relationships. 

We can get acquainted! 


Some par- 
ents never visit school until trouble 


arises. Do visit us soon. We'll 
like each other! We have a mu- 
tual friend—your child! 


5. Make the connnunity aware of the 
unportance of providing satisfactory 
living conditions for teachers. 

6. Include in the curriculmn material 
which will build appreciation for edu- 
cation and for teaching as a profession. 
7. Recognize and capitalize the individ- 
ual differences and aptitudes within the 
teaching staff, as a means of developing 
the potentialities of the teachers and 
enriching the school program. 


To the Boards of Education: 


1. Secure funds for the adequate sup- 
port of plans for better teaching condi- 
tions. 

2. Provide time for teachers to attend 
professional conferences and conven- 
tions, and such meetings as will promote 
better public relations and interpret the 
educational program to the public. 

3. Employ administrative officers and 
teachers on a strictly professional basis, 
selecting those with highest qualifica- 
tions including personality, training, 
and ability. 


To Professional Organizations: 


1. Improve professional standards. 

2. Interpret the educational needs to 
community groups. 

3. Enlist support of lay organizations. 
4. Set up public relations committees to 
interpret to the press, radio, and movies 
newer emphases in education. 

5. Organize legislative committees rep- 
resenting lay and professional groups to 
study educational needs and propose 
necessary legislation ; solicit the support 
of legislators prior to the legislative ses- 
sion; keep all interested groups in- 
formed of progress made during the 
legislative session. 

6. Recognize and utilize the functional 
relationship existing between local, 
State, and national organizations. 


To Lay Groups: 


1. Study the needs of public education 
on local, State, and national levels. 
2. Givea prominent place in program of 
work to the support of public education. 
3. Act in an advisory capacity in the 
formulating of school policies and se- 
curing their adoption. 
4. Give recognition and encouragement 
to forward-looking undertakings of the 
school, 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


HE FOLLOWING account of an 
|e event whieh is attended by 
distinguished educators and others from 
over the country, was prepared by Helen 
K. Mackintosh, Speeialist in Upper 
Grades, Elementary Edueation Divi- 
sion. The annual event takes place at 
the Matthew F. Maury Public Sehool, in 
Riehmond, Va, Etta Rose Bailey ts 
prineipal of the sehool. 


They came in singing, “We Are 
Chmbing Jacob’s Ladder.” ‘There were 
more than a hundred clildren from 5 to 
10 years old at the Matthew F. Maury 
Public School in Richmond, Va. A 
small group of boys and girls had pre- 
ceded them dressed in costumes to rep- 
resent the United Nations. Nearly a 
hundred grown-nps were seated infor- 
mally along one side and the end of an 
assembly room which seemed more like 
a living room because of the long flower- 
patterned drapes at the windows and the 
gay flags of the United Nations grouped 
on the platform, 

Maury School, as described by its 


principal, Miss Bailey, is in a densely 


populated area. The schoolhouse is 
about 50 years old, built for the tradi- 
tional type of grade-school program. 
Enrollment runs around 400 pupils, 
from beginners through the fourth 
grade. 

The visitors had breakfasted at the 
invitation of the Maury teachers and 
their principal, Etta Rose Bailey. They 
were about to see the annual pageant of 
the Maury School. Written by teachers 
and principal, and interpreted by chil- 
dren after joint planning with teachers, 
this event presented for several years 
has used a variety of themes. This year 
as the program indicated, the title was 
The Children of the World. <A visitor 
for the first time, turning the pages of 
the program, wondered whether it 
would be just another pageant. 

The lines themselves though beauti- 
fully worded did not suggest how they 
would be presented. But the faces of 
the children, the anticipation of the 
audience, and the setting itself supplied 
the realclue. The Peoples of the World 
through the United Nations’ represent- 


1Vor information on sources of songs and poems, 
address the author of this article. 
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atives announced that they would hear 
the Children of the World. Then 
through choral speaking, music, dance, 
dramatic play, and dramatization boys 
and girls of kindergarten through 
grade four, individually, in small 
groups and asa group of the whole made 
a series of ideals come to life through 
their interpretation of 10 themes. 
Naturally, but with dignity and poise 
these children lived for the period of the 
pageant their own ideas of friendship, 
work, home and family living, freedom, 
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play, belief in fairies, freedom from 
fear, enjoyment of the universe, citizen- 
ship education and world-wide brother- 
hood. Boys sang solo parts, girls shared 
poems, 5-year-olds played with their 
sand pails, an older boy gave his inter- 
pretation of a dictator—all spontane- 
ously. Each hada share in the pageant, 
a contribution to make. There was a 
lift to the spirit and a tear in the eye as 
children simply and directly revealed 
an attitude, an understanding, a point 
of view, a feeling that might be consid- 
ered one to be arrived at only by adults. 

It is impossible to describe all of the 
10 scenes. One will suffice to show the 
spirit of the occasion. 

Scene III. A child says, “The Chil- 
dren of the World want to live in happy 
homes with their mothers and fathers.” 

Quickly and easily children brought 
out the simplest of stage properties from 
the side lines: a rocking chair and an 


evening paper for the child who was 
the father, a chair and a storybook for 
mother in one informal group; in an- 
other a table spread with a colorful cloth 
and a small amount of food; m yet an- 
other a chair and some handwork for 
mother. Then the children in simple 
costumes grouped themselves infor- 
mally in these three settings on dif- 
ferent parts of the floor. In _ the 
first, a small child in a pink night- 
gown leaned against the mother’s knee 
where a storybook was opened wide. 
Seated on the floor and propped 
against her knee was a second child 
dressed for the night, and over the 
back of the chair still another leaned 
drowsily with a toy inher arm. Father 
rocked and read. The second group ob- 
viously from a foreign land—father, 
mother, and two children quietly took 
their places at the table and sat with 
bowed heads. Still the third family 
group was made up of the mother with 
work in her hands, and two children 
who leaned against the chair or her knee. 
Then the children of the whole group 
sang almost effortlessly : 

“All things come home at eventide 

Like birds that weary of their roam- 

ing 

And I would hasten to thy side 

Homing.” 

There was nothing more that needed 
to be said. But at the end of the se- 
quence of the 10 themes, the Children 
of the World through choral speaking 
summarized what they wanted to go to 
school to learn: 


“To be friends with all the children 
of the world 

To work and love the working 

To make homes that are happy and 
good 

To play in the sun and the wind 
and the sand 

To trace the rainbow through the rain 

To be free as the eagle is free.” 


Each of the delegates to the United 
Nations said in his own language as he 
cast his ballot, “These things shall be!” 
and the children left the grown-ups 
with the words of the beginning song, 
“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder.” 

There were things to think about 
when they had gone. Have children 
who are encouraged to think, the pos- 
sibilities for discovering the basis for 
world understanding? What part will 
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this generation of children play in mak- 
ing this a friendly world? What sort 
of educational program makes possible 
a pageant in which children seem to live 
their ideas rather than to have prepared 
them in advance?, The answers to these 
questions open up new vistas of think- 
ing for school people. The Matthew F. 
Maury School has a story all its own 
that cannot be told in these pages. The 
pageant for its simplicity and beauty 
of expression is here included. 


Dance of the Nations 
A German girl Alhed soldiers 
The dictator A Polish girl 
American girls 

II. A child says: : 

The Children of the World want to 
work and have a good time while they 
work. We want our work to help other 
people, too. 

(Off to work they go) 

III. A child says: 

The Children of the World want to 


16. Jacob’s Ladder 


Deeply, broadly 


chimb-ing 


round goes 


Negro Spiritual, U. S. A. 


—FROM SINGING AMERICA. COPYRIGHT OWNERS AND PUBLISHERS, C. C. BIRCHARD AND COMPANY. 


The Pageant Text 


The Delegates to The United Nations 
arrive. 

The Children of the World come in 
singing : 
We are climbing Jacob’s ladder 
We are climbing Jacob’s ladder 
We are climbing Jacob’s ladder 
Soldiers of the cross. 
Every round goes higher, higher 
Every round goes higher, higher 
Every round goes higher, higher 
Soldiers of the cross. 

—Negro Spiritual. 

The Peoples of The United Nations 
Say : 

We, the Peoples of The United Na- 
tions, are determined to live together in 
peace with one another. 


The Children of the World say: 


We, the Children of the World, ask 
The United Nations to hear us now. 

The Peoples of The United Nations 
say: 


The United Nations do now hear The 
Children of the World. 

I. A child says: 

The Children of the World want to be 
friends. When some are hungry we 
want to share our food with them. 
When some need clothes we want to 
clothe them. When some are oppressed 
we want to free them. 
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live in happy homes with their mothers 
and fathers. 
(Tableaux of home) 


All things come home at eventide 
Like birds that weary of their roaming 
And I would hasten to thy side 
Homing. 
—Teresa Del Riego. 

IV. A child says: 

The Children of the World want to 
be free. We've got to be free. 
River it like to flow 
Eagle it like to fly 
Eagle it like to feel its wings against 

the sky 


-Possuin it like to run 


Ivy it like to climb 
Bird in the tree and bumbleebee 
Wants freedom in autumn or summer- 
time : 
Free as the sun is free 
That’s how it’s got to be 
Whatever is right for bumblebee 
And river and eagle 
Is right for me 
We've got to be free 
The eagle and me. 
—From Bloomer Girl. 
V. A child says: 

The Children of the World want to 
play. We want to run in the sun. We 
want to feel the wind on our cheeks and 
the sand beneath our toes. Children of 
the World, come out to play. 

Bright red balloons are flying 
High o’er the children playing 
Held by a string, gaily they swing 


High in the air they flutter there 

Bright red balloons are flying 

High o’er the children playing 

They glow and gleam, rainbows they 
seem 

Bright red balloons so gay. 


—Bucealossi. 


VI. A child says: 


The Children of the World want to 
believe in fairies for fairies know every- 
thing worth knowing. Children of the 
World, if you believe in fairies clap your 
hands! 


When the moon is out and all the world 
is shimmering 

Beneath the apple trees there is a glim- 
mering 

Little lights are gaily flickering and 
glancing there 

Tt is the fairies at their springtime danc- 
ing there 

With a skip away and a trip away 

With a trip away anda skip away 

Little lights are gaily flickering and 
glancing there 

It is the fairies at their springtime danc- 
ing there. 

—Swabian Folk Tune. 


VII. A child says: 


The Children of the World want to go 
to sleep at the close of the day and not 
be afraid. They want to look up at the 
stars and make a wish and go to sleep 
and have a happy dream. 


Starlight, silver bright 

And the first star I’ve seen tonight 

O send me as I lie asleep 

A little dream to have and keep, have 
and keep 

Bright star, silver star 

Though the visions you send afar 

Will fade when we are waking 

Let mine come true. 


—Paderewsk1. 


Now IJ lay me down to sleep 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep 

If I should die before I wake 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take 
Amen. 


Go to sleepy, little baby 

Fore the booger man catch you 

When you wake you shall have a sugar 
cake 

And a whole lot of little horses 

Go to sleepy, little baby 

Fore the booger man catch you 

When you wake you shall have a sugar 
cake 

And a coach and four little ponies 

A black and a bay and a dapple and a 
gray 

Go to sleepy, little baby. 

—Southern Folk Lullaby. 


The children with tonettes play : 
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Goodnight beloved, 
might 
God ‘keep you safe in His watchful sight 
Goodnight dear, softly sleep 
Sweet be the dreams of your slumber 
deep. 
—Czechoslovakian Folk Tune, 


VIIL A child says: . 


The Children of the World want to 
look with wonder at the universe. We 
want to know that there is order in the 
universe. That the rains may fall but 
the sun will shine again. 
look for the rainbow : after the rain. 


Glad that I live am I 

That the sky is blue 

Glad for the country lanes 
And the fall of dew. 


After the sun the rain 
After the rain the sun 
This is the way of life 
Till the work be done. 


All that we need to do 
Be we low or high 
Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky. 
—Elizabeth Woodworth Reese. 


goodnight, good- 


Dance of the Rain 


(The rainbow appears) 


I do set my bow in the cloud and it 
shall be for a token of a covenant be- 
tween me and the earth. 


—Genesis 9: 13. 


IX. A child says: 


The Children of the World want to go 
to school to learn to be good citizens. 


School children of yesterday speak: 


Boy: I heard my father say last night 
that Mr. Jefferson said all the chil- 
dren in America should go to school. 

Girl; Would they all have tutors? 

Boy: I don’tthink so. They would go to 
school not at their own homes. 

Girl; Would the children who live at the 
lodge near the gate go too? 

Boy: Mr. Jefferson said all the people 
must be educated if we are to govern 
ourselves, 

Girl: Where will the children at re 
gate get the money to pay the tutor 
at the school? 

Boy: Mr. Jefferson thinks the people 
will be taxed to pay for the schools. 
Girl: Tf all the children don’t learn to 
read and write will we have a King 

again ? 

Boy: Yes, Mr. Jefferson said that is the 
only way for us to learn to govern 
ourselves. 
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We want to 


Girl; And that we must always do. 
School children of today speak: 


First boy: T heard Mr. Truman talking 
on the radio the other day. 

First girl: What did he say ? 

First boy: He said if we ever controlled 
the atomic bomb all the people in 
the world would have to be educated. 

Second girl: To read and write? 


First boy: Not just read and write. I 
think he meant something else, too. 
Second boy: He meant that people 
would have to learn how to under- 
stand other people’s ways of doing 
things. 

Second, girl: We'll have to learn how to 
work with other people, too. 


Second boy: I heard somebody say on 
the radio that we could use atomic 
power to cure diseases that we don’t 
know how to cure now. 

First girl: We can make it work for us, 
too. 

First boy: If you know people and like 
them you don’t want to use the atomic 
bomb on them. 


Second girl: It is no use to be afraid of 
atomic power and try to hide it. 
We'll just have to learn how to make 
it work for all of us. 

Second boy: And that we just must do. 
The Children of the World say: 
The Children of the World want to 

go to school to learn: 


To be friends with all the children of 
the world 

To work and love the working 

To make homes that are happy and 
good 

To play in the sun and the wind and 
the sand 

To trace the rainbow through the rain 

To be free as the eagle is free. 


X. A child sings: 


These things shall be, a loftier race 

Than eer the world hath known shall 
rise 

With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of science in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s ‘lor dship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


—From “The Vista” 


by John Addington Symonds. 


The Delegates to The United Nations 
says? 
The United States: 
be! 


These things shall 


' China: Djeu-ga sheu-tching ying-dang 


ban haow! 
Canada: These things shall be! 
Mexico: Asi sera! 
Norway: Dette skol forbli flik ! 
Great Britain: These things shall be ! 
France: I) en sera ainsi! 
Russia: T eto tak boudet! 

The Children of the World say: 
These things shall be! 

The Peoples of the World go out 
singing: 


“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder!” 


National Teacher Examinations 


Tue Anertcan Council on Education 
has announced its annual national 
teacher examinations. They will be ad- 
ministered in official examining centers 
throughout the United States on Febru- 
ary 8 and February 15, 1947. 

These examinations were made avail- 
able by the American Council on Edu- 
cation as an aid to administrators in 
their efforts to improve the selection of 
teachers. The tests included in the bat- 
tery are designed to provide objective 
measurement of certain of the abilities 
and knowledges of prospective teachers. 
They measure the intellectual, academic, 
and cultura] backgrounds of prospective 
teachers, and are used in combination 
with records of experience, academic 
marks, ratings in various aspects of per- 
sonality, ete. in the evaluation of an 
individual’s qualifications for teaching. 

Superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation in many localities require teach- 
ing applicants to present national 
teacher examination records. ‘The ex- 
uminations are also used in colleges as 
qualifying examinations and as guid- 
ance instruments to provide additional 
bases for student self-study. 

Arrangements for cooperation in the 
tencher examination project may be 
made by writing to Dr. David G. Ryans, 
Associate Director, National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations, American 
Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 


2Translation of “These things shall bei’ by 
Edmund Caskie, translator for the American Dele- 
gation of the United Nations. 
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U. S. NATIONAL COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVES 


HE FIRST meeting of the United 

States National Commission on edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural coopera- 
tion was held in Washington, D. -C., 
September 23-26. 

The National Commission is the first 
American group to be set up to serve as 
a direct and permanent lnk between 
United States citizens and the American 
Delegation to an international body. 
The international body concerned is 
UNESCO (The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation). The first meeting of UNESCO 
is being held in Paris in November. 

The National Commission at its meet- 
ing im Washington drew up recom- 
mendations for the consideration and 
guidance of the American Delegation 
at the Paris meeting. 

The following persons, according to 
announcement, have accepted invita- 
tions to serve on the National Com- 
mission : 


Federal Government Representatives 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Ad- 
munistration. 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. ~ 

Honorable James E. Murray, United 
States Senate. 

Honorable Chester E. Merrow, House 
of Representatives. 


a vw Ww 


David E. Finley, Director National 
Gallery of Art. 

Kathrine F. Lenroot, Chief Childrens 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency. 
Donald C. Stone, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of the Budget. 


Members at Large 


Edward W. Barrett, Newsweek. 
Chester Bowles, Hayden’s Point, Essex, 
Conn. 

Ben Mark, Cherrington, Director, So- 
cial Science Foundation, University of 
Denver. 

Arthur Compton, Chancelor, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, Presi- 
dent, Wellesley College. 
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Archibald MacLeish, New York, N. Y. 
Edward R. Murrow. Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Member of the 
Advisory Board, Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion. 

Beardsley Ruml, Chairman, R. H. 
Macy and Company. 

John Hay Whitney, New York, N. Y. 
Charles S. Johnson, Director, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Ténn. 

Henry A. Moe, Secretary, John Simon 
Guggenheim Foundation, New York, 
Ne 

Mrs. Louise Wright, Executive Secre- 
tary, Clicago Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


Representatives From State 
and Local Governments 


Ralph A. Beale, Director, New York 
Public Library. 

Milton Eisenhower, President, Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
phed Science. 

James Marshall, Member, Board of 
Education, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas G. Pullen, Maryland State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Daniel C. Rich, Director of Fine Arts, 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

Maycie Southall, Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Peabody College. 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blake Van Leer, President, Georgia 
School of Technology. 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, Washing- 
ton State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Dr. Helen C. White, Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Wisconsin. 

Clarence A. Dykstra, Provost, Univer- 
sity of California. 

Reuben Gustavson, Chancelor, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

George Stoddard, President, Univer- 
sity of Ilinois. 


Representatives of Organizations 
Morse A. Cartwright, Director, Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 


James B..Conant, President, American 
Association for the Advancement of 


‘Science. 


Chauncey J. Hamlin, President, Amer- 
ican Association of Museuins. 

Ralph E. Elimstead, General Secretary, 
American Association of University 
Professors. 

Kathryn McHale, General Director, 
American Association of University 
Women. 

Harry F. West, Managing Director, 
American Book Publishers Council. 
Louis Brownlow, Chairman, American 
Comunittee for the International Union 
of Local Authorities. 


Waldo G. Leland, President, American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


George F. Zook, President, American 
Council on Education. 

Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


Hudson Walker, American Federation 
of Arts. 


Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director, Social 
Insurance Activities, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Selma Borchardt, Chairman, Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, American 
Federation of Teachers. 


Albert Harkness, American Institute of 
Architects. 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Librarian, Detroit 
Public Library, American Library As- 
sociation. 

Thomas S. Gates, President, American 
Philosophical Society. 

Hubert O. Croft, President, American 
Society for Engineering Education. 
Erwm D. Canham, Editor, Christian 
Science Monitor, American Society for 
Newspaper Editors. 

Walter N. Ridley, President, Virgimia 
State College, American Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Walter A. Bloedorn, M. D., Dean, 
School of Medicine, George Washington 
University, Association of American 
Medical Colleges. 

Harry D. Gideonse, President Associ- 
ated Youth Serving Organizations, Ine. 
Mrs. Cathleen Lardie, President Assoei- 
ation for Education by Radio. 

Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director 
Association of American Colleges. 
William K. Jackson, President Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
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Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman, Beard of 
Trustees, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 

Kermit by, Director of Education and 
Reseaveh, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 

C. J. MeLanahan, Cooperative League 
of the United States of America. 
Edgar Dale, Edneational Film Library 
Association, 

Kdward Yoemans, Secretary, Eastern 
Division, Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America. 

The Most Reverend G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, President, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Eric Johnston, President Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Ine. 

Ross G. Harrison, National Academy of 
Sciences. 

Charles Hf. Thompson, Dean, Graduate 
School, Howard University, National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Justin Miller, President National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. 

The Reverend Edward V. Stanford, 
Rector, Augustiman College, National 
Catholic Educational Association. 

The Very Reverend Monsignor Freder- 
wk G. Hochwali, General Secretary, 
Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Mrs. L. W. Hughes, President, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Ward Barnes, Editor, Eagle Grove 
Eagle, National Editovial Association. 
Willian G. Carr, Associate Secretary 
National Education Association. 

Fred Bailey, National Grange. 

Mrs. Charles E. Heming, National 
League of Women Voters. 

Toward Hanson, President, National 
Music Council. 

Barclay Acheson, National Publishers 
Association, 

Detlev Bronk, Chairman, National Re- 
search Council. 

Frank Weil, National Social Welfare 
Assembly. 

Paul P. Homan, Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

Donald M. Nelson, President, Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers. 

Rabbi Herbert 5. Goldstein, President, 
Synagogue Council of America. 
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Childrens Book Week 


HE THEME for Cluldren’s 

Book Week is Books Are 
Bridges. It suggests the ligh ad- 
venture of reading that takes the 
mind and spirit on journeys of dis- 
covery. Areas in which this concept 
of books can be developed are sug- 
gested as follows by 
the Childrew’s Book 


Comneil: 


Lands Around the World 
Books abont other 
countries an d 
places — geography, 
exploration, and 
travel. 

An Understanding of Other 
People 

Books on other na- 
tionalities, races, so- 
cial studies — books 
on itterracial rela- 
tions, biography. 

Realms of Imagination and Joy 
Fairy tales, myths, legends, poetry, 
and inspirational books. 


Facts and Information 
The lhow-to-do books 
books ov all subjects. 


and source 


The World of Nature 

Books ou natural science and out 
of doors—aunimal stories. 

The Wonders of Science and Industry 

Books on aviation, astronomy, inven- 
tions, industry. 


Growing Up With New Experiences 
Career stories—adventure and dis- 


covery. 


Sources of Fun and Entertainment 
Books of itmor and nonsense. 


An Appreciation of the Past 

Books of history and stories with 
historical backgromd, biographies, 
great art. 


PUBLIC RECOGNITION 
(From page 8) 
5. Encourage teachers to become a part 
of the community and participate in 
civie and social organizations. 
6. Assist im securing desirable living 
and working conditions for teachers. 


The Building of the Future 

A wide variety of books that sug- 

gest new developments in science, 

industry, democracy, and world 
affairs. 

Representatites of organizations 
from all over the country will take 
part im the formal 
opening of Book 
Week at a luncheon 
in New York City. 
Authors and avtists 
of children’s books 
are to be the honored 
guests. 

The celebration of 
Book Week has be- 
come international 
and is playmg a part 
in building a world 
friendship. 

Cooperating — or- 
ganizations in the United States in- 
elude: American Library <Associa- 
tion, Division of Libraries for Clul- 
dren and Young People; Association 
of the Junior Leagues of America; 
Boy Scouts of America; Boy’s Clubs 
of America, Inc.; Catholic Library 
Association; National Congvess of 
Parents and Teachers; National 
Education Association; and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The Children’s Book Council, 62 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
19, N. Y., a nouprofit organization 
that serves parents, librarians, teach- 
ers, booksellers, community groups 
and others interested in the welfare 
of children and young people, has 
available various materials to help m 
planning and carrying through book 


programs. 


7. Actively support all measures for the 
improvemeut of educational conditions 
which will increase the prestige of 
teaching. 

To the State Departments: 

1. Furnish forward-looking professional 
leadership on all levels of education. 


rs 


Bibliography of Social Studies 
Courses of Study 


Hi U.S. Office of Education re- 

ceives many inquiries for lists of 
recent courses of study. One of the 
fields in which there are frequent re- 
quests 7s that of social studies. This in- 
stallment listing social studies courses 
is the fifth in a series of course of 
study bibliographies being issued at 
intervals by the Office. The mate- 
rial was prepared by Ruth Gray 
Strawbridge, U. S. Office of Education 
Library, assisted by Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, specialist in Elementary Edu- 
cation, and Howard k. Anderson, 
specialist in Social Studies, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

The first unit of the series, published 
in two installments, listed language arts 
courses; the second, also in two install- 
ments, listed science courses, the third, 
art courses; the fourth, music courses. 
The scries began in the February 20, 
1945, issue of “Education for Victory.” 

The general heading of social studies 


is used at the elementary school level 
to include history, geography, and civ- 
ics, primarily, but, in certain individ- 
ual courses, there are sections devoted 
to industrial arts, democratic living, 
character education, science, interna- 
tional and intercultural education, con- 
sumer education, and other related 
areas of interest. 

Courses of study listed in the series 
cannot be purchased from the Office, 
and only those marked with an 
asterisk (*) are available for inter- 
library loan from the Office Library. 
Requests for such loans should be 
made through the local library, and 
should be addressed to the U.S. Office 
of Education Library, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Persons wishing to secure inter- 
library loans are urged to check first 
locally or within their own State 
those library sources which have col- 
lections of courses of study. 


Elementary School Level 
Kindergarten—Primary 


CALIFORNIA 


1. Glendale. Unified Schoo! District. 
Instructional Onit Guide. A Rural 
Mexican Family: Primitive and Pio- 
neer Life. A Teachers’ Guide toa Third 
Grade Unit in Social Studies and 


Science. Glendale, The District, 1941. 
7 p. mimeo. 


This unit lists the concepts to be developed, 
student probleins, learning activities, and 
materials, and includes a bibliography and 
an appendix with suggestions for industrial 
arts activities. 


2. San Diego. City Schools. Social 
Living in the Kindergarten. San 
Diego, The Board, 1941. 79 p. mimeo. 


Features helpful photographs of children 
engaged in social living. Discusses purposes, 
areas. of experience, types of desirable expe- 
riences and activitics, suggestions for guiding 
experiences, brief aceounts of experiences 
enjoyed by children—the socially mature, and 
others. Included is an extensive list of 
teaching aids and a bibliography for teachers. 
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INDIANA 


3. Indiana. Department of Public 
Instruction. A Good Start in School. 
A Curriculum Handbook for Primary 
Teachers, Bulletin No. 158. Indian- 
apohs, The Department, 1944. 184 p. 


A number of the chapters and the emphasis 
in this bulletin are concerned with aspects of 
social living. Part II entitled “Growth 
Through Experiences” deals with five large 
areas, one of which includes social studies 
and science experience. Discussed are topics, 
such as, Planning the Experiences, Methods 
of Iixperiencing, Interests of Five-Year-Olds 
in Kindergarten, Experiences for the Six- 
Year-Olds, Experiences for Seven-Year-Olds, 
Tlolidays and Festivals, Materials of Science 
and Social Studies. Contains many illus- 
trations. 


LOUISIANA 


4, Louisiana. State Department of 
Education. Guide for Teaching in the 
Primary Grades. Baton Rouge, The 
Department, 1942. 678 p. 

Planned for grades 1-8, this volume deyotes 
approximately 90 pages to the soeial studies. 


Against a baekground discussion of gencral 
objectives, evidences of growth, activities, and 


Courses of Study 


The U.S. Office of Education Li- 
brary is a depository for all types of 
courses of study from many States, 
cities, and counties throughout the 
country. 

In 1938 the publication, A Survey 
of Courses of Study and Other Cur- 
riculum Materials Published Since 
1934, Bulletin 1937, No. 31, was is- 
sued. This bulletin summarized 
course of study materials received, 
through 1937. No follow-up study 
has been made from 1938 to the pres- 
ent time. In 1944 the Office of Edu- 
cation Library issued a request for 
courses of study from 1941 on. This 
fact determined the choice of the 
date, 1941, as the starting point for 
a series of bibliographies in curricu- 
lum fields that are of current interest 
to teachers and curriculum commit- 
tees. These have appeared from 
time to time in Education for Victory 
and are continuing in ScHoon Lirr 
through the cooperative efforts of 
the U.S. Oflice of Education Library 
and specialists in the various service 
clivisions. 

The listing of courses in any bibli- 
ography of this series will be limited 
to those received by the Library in 
response to its request for material, 
or those sent in voluntarily. Courses 
of the following types are not in- 
cluded: (1) Those in outline form 
which constitute merely directions 
for work, (2) lesson assignments or 
outlines based on a specific text or 
texts, (3) those consisting largely of 
quotations from various authorities 
or from course of study sources, and 
(4) those which are not dated. 


education for personal and home living, there 
are presented grade outlines which include 
problems, activities, and outcomes in the area 
of: The School and Home—Grade One; The 
Community—Grade Two; and The Extended 
Community—Grade Three. There is a biblio- 
graphy for cach grade. Several illustrative 
units are included. 


MARYLAND 

*5. Maryland. Department of Edu- 
cation. Social Studies and Science 
Course of Study for Kindergarten, 
Gradcs One, Two, Three. Baltimore, 
The Department, 1941. 726 p. 
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The social studies course of study describes 
the eriteria for the selection of units to whieh 
both social studies and science contribute; 
the development of a unit through a variety 
of types of activities; and the problems of 
modifying units to fit the needs of each 
situation. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

6. Worcester. Public Schools. 7he 
Study of Indians. Grade Two. Wor- 
cester, The Board, 1941. 29 p. mimeo. 


Represented are 18 units on Indian life 
worked out in the classrooms of tlie teachers 
who reported them. There is a general dis- 
eussion of the place and value of a study of 
Judian life to a second-grade child. 


NEW JERSEY . 


7. Haddonfield. Public Schools. So- 
cial Studies for Grade One. Haddon- 
field, The Board, 1943-44, 25 p. mimeo. 


The theme for this grade is “Living To- 
gether at Home and Sehool.” Aims are stated 
and two large aspects of the theme are de- 
veloped in the form of units with aims, sug- 
gested approaches, suggested activities, con- 
tent, and bibliography included. 


8. ——— ——— Social Studies for 
Grade Two. Haddonfield, The Board, 
1941-42. 38 p. mimeo. 


The theme for the year is “Living Together 
in Haddonfield.” Aims are stated and a se- 
ties of six units stressing workers in the com- 
munity is proposed. Certain aspects are 
then selected with aims, suggested approaches, 
suggested activities, content, and bibliography 
included. 


a — ———_ Social Studies in 
the Kindergarten. Haddonfield, The 
Board, 1941-42. 21 p. mimeo. 

Experiences are organized on a seasonal 
basis, with brief indication of the habits, skills, 


and understandings involved. There is a 
brief bibliography. 


NEW YORK 
10. Olean. Public Schools. 


for Primary Grades. Olean, 
Board, 1943. 129 p. mimeo. 


Outline 
The 


Soeial studies are treated at each grade 
leyel—1, 2, 8—in terms of the contribution 
to children’s experiences. The first-grade ex- 
periences are organized about living and play- 
ing together at home and at sehool. Then 
topics are suggested for second-grade, Or- 
ganized around a child in relation to his city. 
The work of the third grade consists of a 
broadened study of the community. 


OHIO 


11. Cincinnati. Public Schools. 7'he 
Primary Manual. A Teacher’s Guide— 
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Kindergarten and Grades 1, 2, 3. Cin- 
cinnati, Public Schools, 1942. p. 278- 
346. Curriculum Bulletin No. 95. 


Divided into two sections. ‘The first deals 
with the point of view, the child at the pri- 
mary level, organizing the program and 
evaluating the program. Section 2 consists of 
nine parts, each dealing with some aspect of 
the curriculum, 

Individual chapters on the social studies 
are devoted to each of the groups: Kinder- 
garten, First, Second, and Third Grades, plus 
a chapter on festivals. 


12. Lakewood. Public Schools. Pri- 
mary School Program. Social Studies, 
Science, Health Outlines. Lakewood, 
The Board, 1942-43. 387 p. mimeo. 


Following the definition of a unit with sug- 
gestions concerning itS organization, there is 
presented a Food Unit developed in terms of 
six concepts. For each of these, there are four 
parallel columns presenting interest centers, 
suggestions to the teacher, visual aids, and 
yoeabulary study. Number experiences are 
indicated in a separate section. Suggestions 
are offered for evaluation. Science and health 
implications are drawn from the unit. 


TEXAS 

13. Fort Worth. Public Schools. So- 
cial Studics. A Tentative Course of 
Study for the First Grade. Fort Worth, 
The Board, 1941. 116 p. mimeo. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 301. 


The list of units for grades, kindergarten—6, 
are presented in bird’s-eye-view form. Sug- 
gestions are offered on the division of activi- 
ties involved in a unit, suggestions concerning 
teaching procedures and materials, and the 
evaluation of these. The units for first grade 
are developed in terms of objectives, overview, 
suggested activities, and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. These units are centered about the 
family in relation to the community. 


WASHINGTON 


14. Washington. Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The 
Kindergarten Program (First School 
Year Experiences). Olympia, The De- 
partment, 1944. 52 p. (Instructional 
Bulletin No. 16). 

Contaius a brief seetion on sources and 
social interests, together with a sampling of 
ehildren’s interests and a brief bibliography. 
Throughout the bulletin are discussions of 


experiences of the school day, which have 
implications for the social studies. 


WYOMING 

*15. Wyoming. Department of Edu- 
cation. Course of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools. Social Studies for Grades 
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1 to 4, Inclusive. Douglas, The Depart- 
ment, 1943. 231 p. (Bulletin No. 17— 
Series CS). 


The scope of the Wyoming elementary social 
studies program is presented in a chart. The 
course of study is arranged by grades, with 
several units of work suggested for each grade. 
The units consist of a general introduction, 
objectives, suggested approaches, body of the 
nnit, evaluation, correlation with other sub- 
jects, and a pupil’s bibliography—listing 
hooks, poems, pictures, visual aids, and musie, 
followed by a list of teachers’ references. 


Intermediate and Upper Grades 


CALIFORNIA 


16. Fresno County. Board of Edu- 
cation. Soezal Studics. Fresno County, 
The Board, 1941. 12 p. 


The general plan of organization states the 
objectives, gives an over-view of the subject 
inatter for each grade, 4-8, inclusive, and lists 
available State and supplementary texts. The 
outline attempts to correlate the work in 
geography and history, and suggests units of 
work at the various grade levels. The several 
subjeets of the curriculum are published both 
as separate bulletins and bound in a single 
voluine. 


17. Glendale. Unified School Dis- 
trict. Instructional Unit Guide. Ar- 
gentina: World Folk. A Teachers’ 
Guide to a Sixth Grade Unit in Social 
Studies and Science. Glendale, The 
District, 1941. 7 p. mimeo. 


The unit on Argentina. It is designed to 
cover a period of 4 to 6 weeks, and gives con- 
cepts to be developed, student problems, learn- 
ing activities, and materials. 


18, ———. ———.._[nstructional 
Unit Guide. Mexico Today: World 


Folk. A Teachers’ Guide to a Sixth 
Grade Unit in Social Studies and 
Science. Glendale, The District, 1942. 


12 p. mimeo, 


The unit on Mexico Foday. It lists eon- 
cepts to be developed, student problems, learn- 
ing activities, and materials. Includes a bibli- 
ography, and suggestions for industrial arts 
activities. 

19. Instructional 
Unit Guide. Latin America: World 
Geography. A Teachers’ Guide to a 
Seventh Grade Unit in Social Studies. 
Glendale, The District, 1941. 19 p. 
mimeo. 


This guide considers the countries as a 
group rather than as individual political units. 
It lists student problems, learning activities, 
and materials for each concept. 


20. San Mateo County. Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
Units of Work. Grades 3 and 4, Grades 
5 and 6. Redwood City, The County 
Superintendent's Office, 1942; 1941. 
mimeo. 


Published as separate units, but using the 
same general organization are the following: 
The Story of Sugar, Chocolate, and Cocoa 
(Grades 3 aud 4); How the World Gets Its 
Rubber, A Coffee Plantation, and A Cattle 
Ranch (Grades 3 and 4) ; and The Story of the 
Sea (Grades 5 and 6G). These units were de- 
veloped by committees of teachers in relation 
to the Teachers’ Guide to the Social Studies. 


LOUISIANA 


21. Louisiana Department of Educa- 
tion. Tentative Guide for Tcaching the 
Social Studies in Grades Four, Five, 
Six, and Seven. Baton Rouge, The De- 
partment, 1941. 223 p. (Bulletin No. 
464) 


The guide is classified by grade, describes 
objectives and outcomes, and lists suggestive 
units of work for each grade in history and 
in geography, giving for each unit specific ob- 
jectives, content, materials of instruction, sug- 
gested activities, correlation with other sub- 
jects of the curriculum, emphasis on vocabu- 
lary, evidence of achievement, aud a list of 
pertinent books. 


NEW JERSEY 

22, Carteret. Board of Education. 
A Guide for the Teaching of Social Sci- 
ence in Grades 4, 5, and 6 of the Ele- 
mentary School. Carteret, The Board, 
1943. 82 p. mimeo. 

The gnide presents units in geography and 
history taught as distinct subjects, for grades 
4-6; offers a plan for integrating these units 
with other subjects; discusses the evaluation 
of the social studies; describes teaching aids 
and objectives used in emphasizing democratic 
ideals and practices, and in developing group 
cooperation and individual responsibility. 
NEW YORK 

23. Olean. Board of Education. 
Outline for Upper Grades, Seven and 
Fight. Olean, The Board, 1945. p. 30- 
96; 155-201. 

The social studies for the 7B and TA grades 
comprise eight units dealing with the relation 
of the people to the community and to the 
State. Hach unit includes specific objectives, 
approaches, and methods of evaluation. The 
seven units for the eighth grade deal with 
the geography and history of the United 
States, and inelude unit objectives and an 
outline of subject matter. 


OHIO 


*24. Canton. Board of FEdueation. 
Course of Study, Elementary Schools. 
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Social Science, Grade 4, Grade 5. Can- 
ton, Timken Vocational High School 
Print Shop, 1941. 2 vols. 


A brief introduction to each volume indi- 
cates the point of view used in developing the 
course. The social] science program of the 
fourth grade is made up of 15 units dealing 
with geographic information, materials, and 
principles applied to the world. The fifth 
grade program is made up of a series of geog- 
raphy and history units dealing with the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, and Iceland; with 
the West Indies, Mexico, Central, and Sonth 
America. 


TEXAS 

25. Fort Worth. Public Schools. 
Social Studies: A Tentative Course of 
Study for the Fourth Grade. Fort 
Worth, Public Schools, 1941. -217 p. 
mimeo. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
304.) 


An introduction shows the relation of the 
work of grade four to the total elementary 
school social studies prograni and discusses 
point of view, gencral objectives, significant 
basic principles, general nature of the course, 
the division of the activities of a unit, and 
suggestions concerning teaching procedures, 
teaching materials, and evaluation. It con- 
tains units on Forth Worth; the effect of 
agriculture and trade on our lives; life in 
Holand and Switzerland; clothing and travel. 
Tt includes an optional unit on education in 
America, 


WISCONSIN 

26. Green Bay. Board of Educa- 
tion. Flexible Fxpericnce Units, So- 
cial Studies, Grades 4, 6. Green Bay, 
The Board, 1941. 2 vols. mimeo. 


The social studies curriculum in Green Bay 
has been a cooperative project of 92 teachers, 
14 principals, and 4 supervisors over a period 
of 3 years. The course of study for Grade 
4 deals with the adjustment of people to their 
environment and includes units on the Congo, 


the Tigris-EHuphrates, and the Nile; the Sa- . 


hara; life in the days of the Greeks and Ro- 


‘mans; lite of the Eskimos, the Vikings; life 


in Switzerland and Holland. The course of 
study for Grade 6 discusses the importance 
of each of the nations of Europe and the 
Orient to us. These are termed “flexible ex- 
perience units.” 


Total Elementary Grade Range 
CALIFORNIA 


2¢. Kern County. Office of County 


Superintendent of Schools. Social 
Studies—Science. A Guide for Kern 
County Teachers. Bakersfield, The 


Bakersfield Californian, 1943. 248 p. 


The bulletin discusses guiding curriculum 
through teachers’ questions as developed in 


a 6-week workshop at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; discover- 
ing the needs and interests of children; prob- 
lems related to organization of seqnenee; 
criteria for the sclection and organization of 
social studies—science content; discusses use 
of community surveys; and suggests a basic 
prograni in social studies—science. The sug- 
gested basic program is divided by grade, and 
lists the social studies and science activities 
which deal with the core center. 


28. Long Beach. Public Schools. 
Units of Work, Grades 1-5, Long 
Beach, The Board, 1945. Mimeo. 5 
units. 


Published as separate units but using the 
Same general organization throughout, are 
the following: Community Life, A Unit of 
Work for First-Year Children; Wholesale 
and Retail Markets, A Unit of Work for 
Second-Year Children; Trains, a Unit of 
Work for Third-Year Children; Life in 
China, a Fourth-Grade Unit; and Plantation 
Life in the South, A Fifth-Grade Unit. These 
units are the result of “cooperative thought 
aud individual classroom experience.” 


29. Los Angeles. City School Dis- 
trict. Course of Study for Elementary 


Schools. Los Angeles, The Board, 1942. 
301 p. 


Similar to the Instructional Guide, 14 sub- 
ject areas including history, geography, and 
civics are developed in outline form for each 
grade, in terms of (1) what we teach, (2) 
pupil accomplishment,.and (8) materials of 
instruction. 


30. — ——.  Insitic7aia 
Guide for Teachers of Elementary 
Schools. (School Publication No. 38.) 


Los Angeles, The Board, 1942. 157 p. 


Presented here is a statement of “the edu- 
cational philosophy which underlies the in- 
structional prograin of elementary school sub- 
jects,” together with techniques and methods 
of instruction. A brief section is devoted to 
“The Teacher and the Growing Child.” In 
loose-leaf form, 14 subject fields are each 
treated grade by grade in terms of objectives, 
classroom environinent, experiences, materials 
of instruction, appraisal of pupil accomplish- 
ment. 


31. Los Angeles County. Course of 
Study for the Elementary Schools of 
Los Angeles County, New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, lc., Feb- 
ruary 1944. 252 p. 

This is a revision of an earlier course and 
deals primarily with the framework and 
content of the curriculum. It is organized 
by grades (primary, intermediate, and upper) 
around certain major ainis which are similar 
for every subject field. Included are content, 
suggested approaches, development of social 
understandings, attitudes, concepts, informa- 
tion, and skills. For the teacher’s reference 
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there is a list of pertinent materials, including 
books, pictures, maps, and current publica- 
tions and journals. 


32. Santa Barbara County. Oflice of 
Superintendent of Schools. Santa Bar- 
bara County Teachers Develop Builders 
in Daily Democratic Living. Santa 
Barbara, The Schauer Printing Studios, 
Ine., 1942. 829 p. (Vol. 6, Elementary). 


These ‘units of work were dcsigncd for 
pupils of kindergarten through the eighth 
grade, and deal with various phases of com- 
unity and State environments chiefly. Each 
unit is presented informally, but includes the 
guiding objectives and a description of its 
beginning; lists problems and activities; de- 
seribes the development of the unit, the use 
of activities, ways of evaluating the unit; and 
lists books and other imaterials for use of 
teachers and of pupils. The volume is illus- 
trated with pictures showing the development 
of various phases of work. 


33. Ventura County. Board of Edu- 
cation. TZeachers’ Guide, Karly and 
Later Childhood, Elementary School. 
Ventura County Board of Education, 
1942. p. 108-120. 


In a setting developed through careful pre- 
sentation of the nature of the child and the 
society in which he lives, and pupil personnel 
guidance and counseling, social studies and 
sciences are discussed from the standpoint of 
purpose, content, learning democratic proce- 
dures in the classroom, pupil participation in 
the life of the community, method and pro- 
gram, characteristics of a good unit of expe- 
rience, teacher preparation for a unit of 
experience, and materials and equipment. 
Briefly discussed are units for each of the 6 
years of the elementary school. There is a 
general bibliography. 


COLORADO 


34. Colorado. Department of Edu- 
cation. Course of Study for Llementary 
Schools. Denver, The Department, 
1942. p. 115-258. 


The section on the social studies presents an 
outline of the social studies by grades, from 
one through eight. The units of work are 
planned around a center of interest for each 
grade; they list objectives, problems for devel- 
oping the unit, and activities which include 
those suitable for the approach, and informa- 
tional, expressional, evaluational, and cul- 
minating experiences. The section includes: 
(1) suggestions for combining grades and al- 
ternating years in small schools, and for evalu- 
ating the pupils’ progress togcther with spe- 
cial helps in teaching social studies; and (2) 
a bibliography for tcachers. 


IDAHO 
35. Idaho. Department of Public 
Instruction. Curricular Guide: Philos- 


ophy, Content, Procedure—a daptable 
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to Klementary Schools of Idaho. Boise, 
Department of Education, 1943. p. 
80-06. 


Suggests activities based on the home and 
community for grades 1-8 and offers optional 
plans for grades 4-6, suggesting the use of 
separate geography and history texts, or the 
use of unified material for history and 
geography. 


INDIANA 


36. Indiana. Department of Public 
Instruction. Hlementary School Guide. 
Indianapolis, The Department, 1944. 
54p. (Bulletin No. 150.) 


Introduced by brief sections on point of 
view, mnaking the daily schedule, and grouping 
of related subjects, there is a section entitled 
“The Social Contcnt Area—History, Geogra- 
phy, Science.” The major social functions for 
group living are indicated. Both in discus- 
sion and chart forms, the grade placement of 
content is indicated, and units of work are 
suggested for grades, kindergarten through 
nine, 


IOWA 


37. Iowa. State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. How the Elementary 


School Can Teach About Inflation. Des. 


Moines, The Department, 1943. 
mimeo. 


Gop. 


Based upon a series of general concepts, 
this brief statement lists the areas in which 
understandings are sought. Social studies as 
one of these areas receives particular mention. 


38. Iowa. Department of Public In- 
struction. Social Studies: Geography 
Grades I-8; History, Grades 14. Des 
Moines, The Department, 1944. 365 p. 
(Iowa Elementary Teachers Handbook, 
Vol. 6) 


The bulletin is divided into seven sections 
which give chief emphasis to geography. Sec- 
tion 1 is devoted to a study of Indian life 
in the second grade, Section 2 gives a general 
vicw of grades 3-8 and discusses the plan, 
mcaning, and general objectives of geography, 
the need of basic textbooks, collateral read- 
ing, the value of pictures, and the use of sta- 
tistics and graphs. Section 8 gives units on 
food, shelter, and clothing for third-grade 
children. Section 4 contains units on trans- 
portation, food, clothing, and sheltcr in dis- 
tant lands for use in the fourth grade. Sec- 
tion 5 is made up of units on the United States 
and Canada for fifth-grade pupils. Section 6 
contains alternative programs for grades 6-8 
on Europe and the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Section 7 contains units on Asia, Southwest 
Pacific, Africa, and Latin America. Each sec- 
tion gives the program for the year with sug- 
gested timing; objectives; the units with a 
list of materials, methods of approach, con- 
tent, and suggested pupil activities, tests, and 
referenccs. 


KANSAS 

39. Kansas City. Public Schools. Out- 
line of Content in the Kansas City 
Elementary School Program. Kansas 
City, The Board, 1944, Unnumbered. 


Introduccd by a statement concerning the 
philosophy of education for the public schools 
of Kansas City, each of the individual sub- 
jects including social studies is presented 
briefly for kindergarten through grade six. 
The suggestions to the teacher include an 
overview, framework of content, achievement 
of cssential learning (teaching suggestions, 
evaluation, and materials), and professional 
aids. 


40. Kansas. Department of Educa- 
tion. Suggestions for Teaching Social 
Studies in the Elementary Grades. To- 
peka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 
1948, 1944. 2 vols. 


Hach volume covers a semestcr’s work, is 
classified by grade, and is made up of lesson 
plans for each unit in the Teachers’ Guide 
to the Kansas Hlementary School Program 
of Studies. 


41, ——— ——— Teacher’s Guide to 
the Kansas Klementary School Program 
of Studies. Topeka, Kansas State 
Printing Plant, 1941. 259 p. 


The material is classified by grade, from 
one through eight, with each unit in the so- 
cial studies including an introductory state- 
ment, objectives, activities, correlations, ex- 
pected outcomes, basic and additional refer- 
ences, and a list of free materials when avail- 
able. There is also included a correlation 
chart for the social studies, health, safety, 
and elementary science, classified by grade. 
An agricultural supplement is appended for 
those who wish to use the material in rela- 
tion to social studics, 


MICHIGAN 


42, Grand Rapids. Public Schools. 
Early Hlementary Curriculum, V ol. 2.— 
Exploration, Planning, and Problem 
Solving in Social Studies, Health and 
Safety, Nature and Science. Wainder- 
garten, first and second grades. Grand 
Rapids, The Board, 1943. 143 p. 


mimeo. 


Following an introduction to exploration, 
planning, and problem solving based on the 
accepted principles of child development, the 
social studies is an important area to be de- 
veloped. Expcriences generally common to 
all children in the fields of home and com- 
niunity are considered preparatory for those 
of the school. These are outlined. Following 
is a statement concerning desired growth in 
kindergarten, first, and sceond grades. Also 
outlined are specific helps in relation to the 
activity period, activity units, daily planning, 
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and about 20 pages devoted to material aids, 
such as, books and visual helps organized in 
terms of possible units, 


43. Grand Rapids. Problem Solving 
in Later Elementary Grades. Vol. 3— 
Problem Solving in Social Studies, Sei- 
ence, and Health in Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Grades. Grand 
Rapids, The Board, 1943. 129 p. mimeo. 


Following an overview on problem solving, 
there is a similar overview on what to teach 
in the problem solving area. Three major 
themes run through the sequence of four 
grades: (1) Essentials to living together 
well; (2) growth of American institutions and 
their future; and (8) work of the world for a 
coordinated society. From these are devel- 
oped specific emphases for each grade. An 
attempt has been made as the discussion 
states, to integrate science, health, and the 
social studies. Singled out for attention are 
certain social studies concepts or areas of 
study, such as, democracy, geography, map 
skills, consumer education. 


44. Rochester. Board of Education. 
Tentative Curriculum Program for 
Rochester Elementary Schools, Grades 
Kindergarten-VI. Rochester, The 
Board, 1941. 127 p. 


Based on a statement of philosophy of 
education and of the aims of education, is a 
discussion concerning the scope of the curric- 
ulum which includes the major functions of 
social life and descriptions of centers of in- 
terest for grades one through six. The brief 
section on the social studies contains sug- 
gestive procedures for developing social 
studies abilities. 


MINNESOTA 


45. Minneapolis. Board of Educa- 
tion. A Guide to Teaching the Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. 
Minneapolis, The Board, 1948. 75 p. 


The scope of the social studies in terms of 
philosophy, aims, and organization of the 
curriculum, is presented in the form of a 
chart for each of the seven areas of living in- 
cluded in the course of study. It describes 
ways of helping children achieve satisfactory 
social relations in their own community 
through practicing democracy in school and, 
as an important aspect of this experience, un- 
derstanding racial, national, and regional 
groups. It points out methods of developing 
units, the use of teaching aids—especially 
visual and audio materials—and methods of 
evaluating the social studies. 


46. ——— —— Social Studics 
Source Units for Early Elementary 
Grades. Kindergarten, Grades 1, 2, 3. 
Minneapolis, The Board, 1943. 

This book of source units is part of a total 


program of study and publication of the Min- 
neapolis schools, involving representative 
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teachers aud supervisors, and covering a 
period of several years’ time. It is closely re- 
lnted to the publications Marly EHlementary 
School, a Handbook for Teachers, and Guide 
to Teaching the Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary Sehool. At each of the levels, kinder- 
garten, grades 1, 2, 8, there is given an over- 
view and points of evaluation. These are fol- 
lowed by accounts of experiences which chil- 
dren have had in studying their community 
in terms of both the present and the past. 
Bibliographies are included for each of these 
experiences, listing specific stories, poeins, 
songs, picture books, pictures, films, books 
for the teacher. At the end of the volume is 
an annotated list of motion picture films avail- 
able through the local board of education. 


47, ——, Social Studies 
Source Units, Grade 4, Grade 5, Grade 6. 
Minneapolis, The Board, 1943. 3 vols. 

The units for these three guides are based 
upon the publication: A Guide to Teaching the 
Social Studies in the Elementary Sehool, 
which represents a point of view. The fourth- 
grade units deal with the geography of various 
parts of the world. Each unit presents an 
overview, specific aims of the unit and its 
deyclopment, the program of study, group ac- 
tivities, methods of evaluation; and a list of 
references used by the teachers, a list of books 
for children’s reading, and a list of visual 
aids. 


MISSOURI 


*48. Missouri. Department of Edu- 
cation. Missouri at Work on the Public 
School Curriculum. Courses of Study 
for Elementary Grades, 1942. Jefferson 
City, Mid-State Printing Co., 1942. 
p. 827-516. 


The social studies section of the general 
course of study attempts to develop units built 
around real life problems based on content 
materials drawn from history, geography, and 
government or citizenship. The content ma- 
terials are classified by subject and divided by 
grades. There is a section consisting of in- 
tegrated teaching units, four to seven for 
each grade, in which content materials are 
drawn from all subjects included in the area. 
The units, each of which has a central theme, 
include an overview, list of objectives, outline 
of content, list of procedures, and pupil ac- 
tivities; and describe essential learnings, 
understandings, habits, and attitudes. 


MONTANA 


“49, Montana. Departinent of Pub- 
he Instruction. A Course of Study for 
Rural and Graded Elementary Schools 
To Be Used in the Public Schools of 
Montana. Great Falls, Tribune Frint- 
ing and Supply Company, 1942. p. 
471-576. 

The social studies section of the general 


course of study discusses objectives, texts, 
procedures, methods used in measuring re- 


sults, and films and film strips, arranged by 
grade in history, geography, and civics. Each 
of the units of work, numbering four to eight 
for each grade, includes an introductory state- 
ment, lists objectives, and gives factual knowl- 
edge pertinent to the unit. Sample activities 
are included for each grade. 


50. —-—— 


———. _ Forty-Hight 
Units of Learning for Rural and 
Graded Elementary Schools To Be 
Used in the Public Schools of Montana. 
Great Falls, The Tribune Printing and 
Supply Company, 1943. 60 p. 


The 48 units for grades 1-S, developed in 
loose-leaf form, list in parallel columns for 
each unit: books, sound motion pictures, films 
and film strips; application of language; ap- 
plication of art and handwork ; social science ; 
application of science; application of arith- 
inetic; and music and recreation. 


NEW JERSEY 

51. Haddonfield. Public Schools. 
Instructional Guide for Teachers of the 
Elementary and Junior High Schools. 


Haddonfield, The Board, 1948.  p. 
54-60. 


Written by and for teachers, this guide sets 
forth the aims, plans, criteria for the derelop- 
ment of instruction in geography, history, and 
civics, and integration with other school ex- 
periences from the kindergarten through the 
eighth grade, using a central theme in each 
grade, and organized in parallel column form. 


52. New Jersey. State of New Jersey 
Department of Education. Building 
Citizenship in a Democracy Through 
the Social Studies. Trenton, The De- 
partment, 1945. 136 p. Elementary 
School Bulletin No. 10. 


The foreword indicates that the publication 
is not a course of study, or a new program, 
Rather it is a source book prepared over a 
period of several years’ time with the help of 
teachers, parents, laymen, social science spe- 
cialists, helping teachers, school principals 
and supervisors, superintendents, representa- 
tives of the State Teachers Colleges, and staff 
of the Elementary Division of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Divided into two parts, the first is cohcerned 
with planning and teaching in terms of the 
concept, “Social Studies Should Help Develop 
Social Competence.’ Part II presents illustra- 
tive materials for objectives, experiences in 
social areas, some programs, outlines of sample 
units, illustrations of the prograin in opera- 
tion, and comprehensive bibliographies, 


NEW MEXICO 

*53. New Mexico. Department of 
Kducation. Curriculum Development in 
the Llementary Schools of New Mexico. 


Santa Fe, The Santa Fe Press, 1944. 
p. 124-225, (Bulletin No. 2) 
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The social studies section of the bulletin in- 
eludes an outline on planning the work; pro- 
cedures in the development of the unit; learn- 
ings acquired by the pupils during the 
development of the unit; and suggestions for 
pupil-teacher evaluation. The units of work 
are built around problems which cut across 
subject lines; they list appreciations, knowl1- 
edges, habits and skills, approaches, activities, 
integration, outcomes; and a bibliography for 
the teacher, one for the children, a list of 
stories to be read, and a list of music books. 


NEW YORK 


54. Mamaroneck. Union Free School 
District No. 1. Social Studies Course 
of Study for Primary Grades. Mamar- 
oneck, School District, 1944. 16 p. 
mimeo. 


Tied in with the social studies program of 
the State Education Department, this pub- 
lication singles out festivals and holidays, and 
economies for special comment. For kinder- 
garten grades, 1, 2, 3, there is a statement of 
objectives, subject matter, and bibliography, 
at each level. 


55. Mamaroneck. Union Free School 
District No.1. Social Studies Course of 
Study for Upper Elementary Grades. 
Mamaroneck, The School District, 19-44. 
14 p. mimeo. 


Developed in plan and organization on the 
same basis as the primary material listed 
earlier, 


56. New York State. University. 
Exploring the Environment. Albany, 
The University of the State of New 
York Press, 1945. 174 p. (Bulletm 
1250.) (Elementary School Social 
Studies Pamphlet 3.) 


This bulletin illustrates various ways that 
teachers in New York State have used their 
environment in teaching children in grades 
one through six. It points out appropriate 
materials for euvironmental studies, methods 
tor discovering Sources and resources, sugges- 
tions for informal surveys, the use of explor- 
atory trips, and a resulting materials labor- 
atory. It discusses the relation of environ- 
mental studies to the development of skills, 
habits, attitudes, and appreciations; and ways 
of recording information and keeping mate- 
rials. It includes illustrative cases of cn- 
vironmental studies made by elementary 
schools in New York State, and sample units 
of work. It includes an inventory of State 
parks, of museums, and historic sites, and 
supplies a guide for use when visiting each 
of these types of resources. It gives samples 
of guides for use in a study of typical places 
in any locality. Included is a checklist for the 
teacher’s inventory of community resources. 
The bibliography lists books and magazine 
articles, maps for the use of teachers, and 
books for boys and girls. 
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57. ———. ———. Social Studies 
for New York State Children. An Out- 
line of Suggested Content for the Pro- 
gram. Albany, The University of. the 
State of New York Press, 1945. 39 p. 
(Bulletin 1286) (Elementary School 
Social Studies Pamphlet 4). 


The bulletin presents suggested outlines for 
kindergarten, grades 1 and 2, grades 3 and 4, 
and grades 5 and 6. Each outline lists con- 
cepts; areas suggested for special emphasis; 
activities related to the total experience and 
outcomes, but with desirable freedom in adapt- 
ing these to the local situation. The appendix 
includes; A plan of gradation, suggested trips, 
education for citizenship and patriotism di- 
vided by age groups, celebration of holidays 
and festivals arranged by age groups. ‘The 
bibliography lists books on the content of the 
social studies, on principles of democracy, on 
understanding the child, on aims of education, 
on methods of teaching the social studies, and 
on the unit. : 


OHIO 

58. Akron. Board of Education. 
Course of Study Outlines—Primary 
Grades. Akron, The Board, 1948. p. 
538-59. Publication No. 54-a. 


Prepared by a cominittee of principals, this 
series includes social studies, The outline for 
each grade, beginning with first, includes 
brief statements concerning materials of in- 
struction, an overview, and teaching content. 


59. Akron. Board of Education. 


Course of Study Outlines—Middle 
Grades. Akron, The Board, 1948. p. 
47-65. (Publication No. 14-b.) 


The same general plan for organization is 
followed as in primary grades. In addition 
there is a list of supplementary books, and a 
bibliography of teacher's references. Con- 
tains a supplement on global geography, in 
which nine pages are devoted to this timely 
problem. 


60. ———- ———. Course of Study 
Outlines—U pper Grades. Akyon, the 
Board, 1948. p. 54-74. (Publication 
No. 54-c.) 


This course is for sixth, seventh, and eighth 
erades, and is similar in organization to the 
course for primary and middle grade groups. 
Included is the same supplement on global 
gcography which is presented in the middle- 
grade volume, 


OREGON 

61. Corvallis. Public Schools. Cur- 
riculum Handbook, Grade 1-6 Cor- 
vallis,The Board, 1941. 48 p. mimeo. 


In the light of the philosophy of education 
expressed and a statement on the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum, there is presented a 
series of “manuscripts” designed to show the 
relationship of the various subject fields to 


* 


the total program. Detailed grade objectives 
are shown in the Scope and Sequence Chart 
for Social Science. 


62. Oregon. State Department of 
Education. A Guide to the Program of 
Studies in the Hlementary Schools of 
Oregon. Salem, The Department, 1945. 
155 p. 

The introduction distinguishes the guide 
from courses of study, by indicating tliat it 
does not discuss methods, procedures, sup- 
plementary instructional materials, or evalua- 
tion, and it is to be revised every 2 years. 

For each of grades, 1-8, inclusive, there is 
a brief section on social studies, which gives 
objectives, an outline of content and behavior 
patterns for each of grades 1 and 2; for each 
of the remaining grades there is a statement 
of content and several suggested units bricfly 
developed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
*63. South Dakota. 
Public Instruction. 
for Elementary Grades. 
Department, 1943. p. 207-396. 
riculum Bulletin No. 35). 


Department of 
Course of Study 
Pierre, The 
(Cur- 


The social studies program of the general 
course of study is made up of correlated social 
studies for grades 1-8, based on units of work 
built around a central theme, and presented 
in two columns listing content in one column 
and activities in the other. The units in 
grades 1-3 cut across subject lines; those in 
grades 4-5 correlate geography and history ; 
those in grades 6-8 correlate geography, 
civics, and history. 


TENNESSEE 

*64. Tennessee. Department of Ed- 
ucation. Guide for Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Nashville, The De- 
partment, 1948. p. 98-116. 


The social studies section of the guide is 
alranged by grade, with the work of each 
grade from one through eight based on a cen- 
tral theme. Included as social studies are: 
geography, history and civics, conservation 
and science, health and nutrition, physical 
education, recreation and safety. Objectives, 
learning experiences in areas of living, pupil 
achievements, and suggestions for teachers 
are given for each grade. 


TEXAS 

65. Conroe. Conroe Independent 
School District. Social Studies in the 
Elementary Years, 2-6. Conroe, The 
District, 1941. 5 vols. 


The units of work in each grade were 
organized around comprehensive problems in 
whicli children were vitally interested, and 
which met children’s needs. They are devel- 
oped in the light of an introductory volume, 
which outlines the philosophy of teaching 
social studies, adopted by the committee. 
The subject matter of the units for succeed- 
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ing years extend the range of children’s tnter- 
ests. The units present: problems; objec- 
tives, an overview; suggested approaches; 
suggested assimilative materials; suggested 
activities of rescarch, discussion, practice; 
teachers’ and pupils’ references; lists of books 
in the classroom; poetry, songs, aud pictures, 
together with a statement of desirable out- 
comes. 


66. Orange. Independent School 
District. Zentative Courses of Study 
for Kindergarten, First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and WSiath Grades. 
Orange, The Board. (Curriculum Bul- 
letins Nos. 200, 301-306.) 7 vols. 
mimeo. 


These courses express a close relationship 
between social studies and science. Centers 
of interest are indicated for kindergarten 
through grade six, together with units devel- 
oped in outline form. 


AE 


67. Utah. Department of Public In- 
struction. A TJeaching Guide for the 
Elementary Schools of Utah. Sait Lake 
City, The Department, 1941. 357 p. 
duplicated. 


Includes: Curriculum Foundations; Per- 
sonal Well Being (Health Instruction) ; The 
Communicative Aspects (Language Arts) ; 
The Understanding Aspects (Science) ; The 
Quantitative Aspects (Arithmetic); the 
Social Implications and Interpretations 
(Social Studies); The Aesthetic (Arts). 
Fifty-two pages are devoted to the “Social 
Studies.” Emphasis is given to point of view, 
survey of the community, experiences and 
their evaluation, suggested areas for social 
experiences for the lower aud upper ele- 
mentary schools, criteria for selection of ex- 
periences, other problems, and a bibliography. 


VIRGINIA 


*68. Virginia. Board of Education. 
Course of Study for Virginia Elemen- 
tary Schools, Grades 1-7. Richmond, 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 
1943. 653 p. (Bulletin Vol. 25, No. 6) 


The course of study, classified by grades 
ald organized around life problems, offers 
suggestions for the use of the course of study 
in organizing and developing instruction. It 
lists: centers of interest ; problems and activi- 
ties, and generalizations by grades; methods of 
developing skills; guidance for pcrsonal de- 
velopment of boys and girls; developing crea- 
tive ability; planning and working with 
groups; using and caring for materials; 
adapting instruction to the small school; and 
lists supplementary materials. It offers sug- 
gestions for judging the results of activities 
ulder each problem in the grade materials; in- 
cludes charts of abilities to be developed and 
procedures, divided by subject fields; and 
contains a section on evaluating instruction. 
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WASHINGTON 

69. Tacoma. Board of Education. 
Social Studies Guide Units for Learning 
by Living. Wlustrative Units of Work 
to Accompany and Implement the Social 
Studies Outlines, Grades 1 to 6, Selected 
from Classroom Units Submitted by 
Tacoma Teachers. Tacoma, 'The Board, 
1941. 170 p. 


The units of work for each year are based 
on a central theme and are developed in the 
form of an overview, desired outcomes, lists 
of possible activities, excursions, construction, 
discussion, research, creative and apprecia- 
tion activities; and discuss aspects of con- 
tent areas, the development of the units, and 
culminating activity. Each unit is followed 
by a list of books for teachers, books for chil- 
dren, books that may be read to the children, 
audio-visual aids, music, and poems. There 
is also ineluded, for each unit, suggestions 
for correlation with language, reading, arith- 
metic, art, music, and writing. 


70. Vancouver. Public Schools. So- 
cial Studics Handbook for Grades 1-7. 
Vancouver, The Board. Revised, 1941. 
54 p. mimeo. 


Teachers and principals combined to write 
this handbook as a study of progress in de- 
velopment of good practices in teaching the 
social studies. Following a statement of gen- 
eral aims is a discussion of educational prin- 
ciples upon which classroom experiences are 
based, with special emphasis on provision for 
individual differences. Social development of 
the elementary school child is discussed in 
terms of several age groups, and in detail. 
Areas of social expcrience are proposed for 
each of the grade levels and are developed in 
outline form. 


Secondary School Level 
Junior High School 


CALIFORNIA 
*71. Long Beach. Board of Educa- 
tion. The Growth of Democracy in 


America. A Course of Study for Grades 
Seven, Hight, and Nine on Social Living 
in Our Democracy. Long Beach, The 
Board, 1943. 33 p. mimco. 


The units state purposes, desired outcomes 
in terms of knowledges and skills, suggested 
activities, and teaching materials. Provision 
is made for the integration of music, art, and 
the language arts with the social science units. 


NEW YORK 

*72. New York State. University. 
Community Life. .A suggested Unit Or- 
ganization for the Seventh Grade Pro- 
gram in Social Studies. Albany, The 
University of the State of New York 


Press, 1941. 47 p. (Bulletin No. 1222, 
Bureau of Curriculum Development. 
Division of Secondary Education. Bul- 
letin III-7) 


The bulletin includes eight units that con- 
sider the community and the State. Each unit 
lists specific objectives, suggested content and 
activities, and references. Sources for com- 
munity study material are given. 


*73. . Our American 
Heritage. A Suggested Unit Organiza- 
tion for the kighth Grade Program in 
Social Studies. Albany, The University 
of the State of New York Press, 1942. 
64 p. (Bulletin No. 1282. Bureau of Cur- 
ricuium Development. Division of Sec- 
ondary Education. Bulletin ILI-8) 


The course of study, which is intended for 
use in the eighth grade, is divided into units 
which list possible outcomes, scope of content, 
suggestion for development, and a bibliography 
of books for reading and reference, and for 
related fiction. The bulletin ends with a list 
of books for general use, guides to other mate- 
rials, films, recordings, and a list of standard 
equipment for the teaching of social studies in 
the cighth year. 


*74, ——— — . The Economie 
World (World Geography and Eco- 
nomic Citizenship). A Suggested Unit 
Organization for the Ninth Grade Pro- 
gram in Social Studies. Albany, The 
University of the State of New York 
Press. 1944. 46 p. (Bulletin No. 1262. 
Bureau of Curriculum Development. 
Division of Secondary Education. 
Bulletin U1I-9). 


The course of study on world geography and 
economic citizenship.is divided into units 
which list possible outcomes, scope of content, 
suggestions for development, and references. 
The bulletin also includes lists of books for 
general use, films, distributors of films, and 
Standard equipment for the teaching of sociak 
studies in the ninth year. 


75. Ithaca. Board of Education. 
Course of Study in Social Studies, Sev- 
enth Grade. Ithaca, The Board, 1941. 
97 p. mimeo. 


Each of the four units lists unit objectives, 
approaches, outline of content, study guide 
questions, activities, books for teachers and 
pupils, and visual and auditory aids. The 
units deal with the community, the British 
KIimpire, Latin America, and the Far East. 


76. ——— Developing Skill 
in Reading Maps: Exercises To Be 
Used in Connection With the Units on 
Latin America, the Far East, and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Tthaca, The Board, 1943. 61 p. mimeo. 
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This monograpli presents eight lessons in 
map reading. The lessons are illustrated with 
line drawings and a test of map reading skills 
is included. 


7. 


———.. Course of Study 
in Social Studies, Kighth Grade. Ith- 
aca, The Board, 1944. 82 p. mimeo. 


The units deal with American history aud 
were tested in the classroom during the school 
year 1948-44. Hach unit lists objectives, sug- 
gested approaches, outline of content, a study 
guide and discussion questions, suggested ac- 
tivities, a bibliography for teachers, a bibliog- 
raphy for pupils which ineludes biography 
and fiction, and visual aids. 


78. — Developing Skill 
in Using Time Conecpts: Exercises To 
Be Used in Connection With the Units 
on American History. Ithaca, The 
Board, 1943. 41 p. mimeo. 


Five lessons designed to develop skill in 
interpreting time concepts are presented, fol- 
lowed by exercises designed to test these skills. 


19, ——— ———. Course of Study 
in Social Studies, Ninth Grade. Ithaca, 
The Board, 1942. 84 p. mimeo. 


These units deal with vocational interests 
and goals, the formation of opinions, personal 
econoniics, and government and our obliga. 
tious as citizens, 


OHIO 


80. Cincinnati. Public Schools. A 
Tentative Course of Study for Civies, 
Grade 9. Cincinnati, Public Schools, 
1948. 131 p.mimeo. (Curriculum Bul- 
letin 105) 


The bulletin includes a chapter on proced- 
ures for teaching civics and six units: Educa- 
tional and Persona] Guidance, Community 
Life, Traffic Safety, The American System 
of Enterprise, Oecupations, and The Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. Each unit lists objectives, 
basic considerations, outline of content, activi- 
ties, and references for teaehers and pupils. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


81. Erie. Board of School Direc- 
tors. The Course of Study in the Social 


Studies for Secondary Schools, Grades’ 


7 through 12. 
95 p. mimeo. 


Erie, The Board, 1941. 
(Vol. 1, Grade 7) 


This volume deals with world backgrounds, 
tracing the growth of civilization from pre- 
historic times to the immigrant backgrounds 
of the present day. Each unit lists objectives, 
outline of content, activities, and bibliography. 


82, ———_-——_—_. The Course of 
Study in the Social Studies for Sec- 
ondary Schools, Grades 7 through 12. 
Erie, The Board, 1941. 98 p. mimeo. 
(Vol. 2, Grade 8) 
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The eight units deal with the meaning of 
democracy; conflicting ideas of the rights of 
Americans; the making and adoption of the 
Constitution ; expansion and progress toward 
demoeratie ideals (1789-1850) ; the Civil War 
period ; the developments of an industrial age; 
development as a world power with inereasing 
responsibility in shaping international poli- 
cies; and relations with Latin Americi. 


83, ——— — The Course of 
Study in the Social Studics for See- 
ondary Schools, Grades 7 through 12. 
Erie, The Board. 1941. 91 p. mimeo. 
(Vol. 3, Grade 9) 


The course of study for the ninth grade 
deals with community civies, and presents 
units dealing with: Making a living; making 
a home; use of leisure time; cooperation for 
community welfare; education in Erie; and 
understanding the government of the United 
States. It, as well as the other volumes, 
includes questions on the various units, and 
lists of textbooks, fiction and nonfietion books 
for supplementary reading. 


RHODE ISLAND 


84. Providence. Department of Pub- 
le Schools. Course of Study in Social 
Studies, Grades 7, 8, 9. Providence, 
The Department, 1942. 266 p. mimeo. 


The introduction discusses the place of so- 
cial studies in the curriculum, as well as ob- 
jectives and content areas to be developed; 
and suggests how to teach social studies skills. 
The general theme in grade 7b is man and his 
environment; in grades* 7a and 8, American 
life and history; and in 9, living in an urban 
community. 


TEXAS 

85. Dallas. Board of Education. 
Reading and Projecting a Map: A Unit 
for Social Studies 2 Classes, Dallas 
Junior High Schools. Dallas, The 
Board, 1944. 32 p. (Bulletin No. 191) 


The unit discusses objectives, the globe and 
general map reading projections npon develop- 
able surfaces, projections upon tangent 
planes, other methods of projection, and pro- 
jections and maps for the air age. It also 
provides study exercises, and lists general 
references for class use. 


86. Fort Worth. Board of ‘Trustees. 
Social Studies. A Tentative Course of 
Study for the Junior High School. 
Fort Worth, The Board, 1941. 195 p. 
mimeo. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 307) 


Before describing units for the seventh and 
eighth grades, the course of study discusses 
the general nature of the course and how to 
construct a unit, and offers suggestions con- 
cerning desirable teaching and evaluation 
procedures. The suggested units list habits, 
skills, and attitudes to be developed; an over- 


view; a suggested approach; and orientation 
and developmental activities. Mach unit eon- 
eludes with a list of pertinent books for 
teachers. 


87. Harlingen. Public Schools. 
Units for Seventh Year. A Tentative 
Course of Study in Social Studies for 
the First Year of Junior High School. 
Harlingen, Public Schools, 1944. 32 p. 
mimeo. 


The course of study treats the development 
of American life and includes nine units ar- 
ranged in chronological order. 

88. Orange. Orange Independent 
School District. Tentative Course of 
Study in Social Studies for Grades 7, 8, 
9,10,11,12. Grade7. Orange, Orange 
Independent School District, 1944. 64 
p. mimeo. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
327) 

This bulletin includes five units in the his- 
tory of Texas and three on the early history 
of the United States. It and the other bulle- 
tins in the geries list desired outeomes, prob- 


lems and activities, suggestions for evaluation, 
and sourees of material. 


89. —_—- —_——.. _ Tentative Course 
of Study in Social Studies for Grades 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Grade §. Orange, 
Orange Independent School District, 
1944. 75 p. mimeo. (Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 828) 


Nine units are included, covering the period 
in American history from the close of the 
Revolutionary War to the present. 


90, —_—- ———. Tentative Course 
of Study in Social Studies for Grades 
Poe o 10, L112. Grade 9, Orange, 
Orange Independent School District, 
1944. 84 p. mimeo (Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 829) 


The twelve units in world history deal with 
the stories of the nations. 


WASHINGTON 


#91, Tacoma. Board of Education. 
The State of Washington: Its llistory; 
Its Geography; [ts Government, Its In- 
stitutions; Its Resources, Its Indus- 
tries; Its Vocations, and Its Society. A 
One Year Course of Study in the Social 
Studies for Use in the Ninth Grade. 
Tacoma, The Board, 1941. 60 p. mimeo. 

The course of study outlines are elassified 
by semester, and list objectives, content, and 
activities. Methods of evaluation are sug- 
gested. The bibliography lists fiction and gen- 
eral references for teachers; and fiction, 


poetry, and general references for pupils. It 
also includes suggested films and maps. 
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Senior High School 
CALIFORNIA 


92. Long Beach. Board of FEduca- 
tion. Social Problems: Three Resource 
Units for Social Studies 46. Long 
Beach, The Board, 1944. 69 p. mimeo. 


The units, which deal with the individual 
a well-adjusted personality, youth and family 
living, and youth in the community—are in- 
tended for use in grades 11 and 12. Each unit 
lists anticipated outcomes, generalizations, 
analysis of the problem, suggested actiivties, 
methods of evaluation, and teaching materials, 
including books, periodicals, and audio-visual 
materials. 


*93, ——— ———. United States 
History and Government, First Half, 
Units 1, 2, and 8 of Eleventh Grade 
Social Studies; Second Half, Units 4, 5, 
and 6 of Eleventh Grade Social Studies. 
Long Beach, The Board, 1945. 2 vols. 
mimeo. 


Each unit includes: Anticipated outcomes ; 
suggested problems; an analysis of the unit; 
suggested activities, which include recordings, 
motion pictures, books and periodicals, pam- 
phlets and bulletins, maps, written work, 
graphs, excursions, group projects, outside 
speakers, radio programs, panels, and drama- 
tization; methods of evaluating the unit; and 
a list of textbooks and supplementary read- 
ing, including fiction as well as nonfiction. 
Listed in appendix are motion pictures, radio 
scripts, study prints, and evaluation exercises. 


94. Santa Barbara County. Office of 
Superintendent of Schools. Santa Bar- 
bara County Curriculum Guide for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools. Santa 
Barbara, Office of Superintendent of 
Schools, 1941. 411 p. vol. 4. 


This volume presents a description of pro- 
cedure and problems adapted especially for 
use in the core course and a consideration of 
the curriculuni in the various subject fields. 
It includes teaching guides and sample units, 
starting with: An introduction, a statement 
of the relationship of gencral aims to the unit, 
geileralizations, suggested pupil activities, and 
their effect on the growth of the pupils. The 
units contain a bibliography of books, bulletins 
and paimphiets, fiction, poetry, magazines, and 
maps pertinent to the specific unit. The vol- 
ume is illustrated. 


INDIANA 


*95. Indiana. Department of Public 
Instruction. World Geography: A Ten- 
tatwe Course of Study for High Schools. 
Indianapolis, The Department, 1948. 
40 p. (Bulletin No. 160). 


The seven units on world geography outline 
the course: A list of referenee materials for 
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the teacher is also provided, consisting of 
geography texts, books available in the social 
studies section of most public libraries, general 
texts, bibliographies, indexes, government pub- 
lications, aud sourees of pictures and films. 


LOUISIANA 


96. Louisiana. Departinent of Edu- 
cation. Tentative Guide for Teaching 
General and American Ilistory in the 
High School. Baton Rouge, The De- 
partment, 1948. 122 p. (Bulletin No. 
506). 

The bulletin discusses child development for 


democracy through a program of the social 
studies in the public schools; the interpreta- 


_ tion of a unit of work; basic principles that 


influence a social studies program; the func- 
tion ot visual aids; the buildiug of a vo- 
cabulary; the library in the social studies 
program; and the general objectives in the 
social studies program. The units ou world 
history and problemms and on American his- 
tory provide an overview, specific objectives, 
scope and sequence of topics, lists of instruc- 
tional materials, suggested teacher-pupil ac- 
tivities, and evidences of achievement. 


MISSOURI 


*97. Missouri. Department of Edu- 
cation. ALissouri at Work on the Public 
School Curriculum. Social Studies. 
Jefferson City, The Department, 1941. 
594 p. (Secondary School Series, Bul- 
letin 4A). 


This bulletin provides material for grades 
9-12 inclusive. The courses included deal with : 
Personal and community problems; world 
history and problems; Amertean history; and 
contemporary American problems. Each unit 
lists: Objectives, teaching suggestions, scope 
and sequence of the unit, readings for pupils, 
pupil activities, and evaluation procedures. 


oe . Missouri at Work 
on the Public School Curriculum. WSo- 
cio-Nconomic Geography. Jefferson 
City, The Department, 1941. 118 p. 
(Secondary School Series, Bulletin 4B) 

The units are: How the Land Called North 
America Came To Be, Nature’s Gitt to the 
American People, How Americans Make a 
Living, Transportation and Communication, 
Growth and Development of Ainerican Cities, 
Conservation of Our Natural and Recreational 
Resources, and America’s Relationship to 
World Powér. The units are designed for 
use at the eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels. 


NEW JERSEY 


99. New Jersey. Department of 
Public Instruction. A Guide for Teach- 
ing Problems of American Democracy. 
Trenton, The Department, 1941. 342 p. 


The syNabus defines American democracy 
and discusses the purpose of general educa- 


tion in a democracy. It discusses aims and 
objectives in teaching democracy in the high 
school, and offers suggestions for teaching 
democracy. Seventeen units dealing with 
various phases of American life are provided. 
Each unit contains an introduction; a discus- 
sion of its organization, aims, method of teach- 
ing; outline of topics composing the unit; 
questions on the unit; suggested student ac- 
tivities; a list of visual materials; a bibliog- 
raphy for teachers and one for students. 


NEW YORK 


100. Ithaca. Board of Education. 
Course of Study in Social Studies, Elev- 
enth Grade. Ithaca, The Board, 1944. 
122 p. mimeo. 


This course of study is made up of units out- 
lining a year’s course in American history for 
senior high school. It includes objectives, 
suggested approaches, outline of content, study 
and discussion questions, suggested activities, 
bibliography for teachers, bibliography for 
pupils, historical fiction, biography, and visual 
aids. The units deal with: Establishing the 
American Nation, sectionalism and national- 
ism, the United States becomes a world power, 
the United States in a period of world con- 
flict, and the United States plans for the 
future. 


101. New York City. Department of 
Education. AIfodern History Course of 
Study and Syllabus. Brooklyn, The 
Department, 1948. 74 p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin 1942-43, No. 4.) 


The nine units on modern history follow a 
clironological sequence, tracing the back- 
ground of modern history, the French Revolu- 
tion, the struggle between reaction and liber- 
alism in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the industrial revolution and the labor 
movement, the struggle for democracy in Eng- 
land and France to 1914, nationalism, im- 
perialism in the modern world, the First 
World War, democracy and dictatorship since 
the First World War, and international rela- 
tions since the First World War. Each unit 
lists points of interest, its scope, and an out- 
line of content. 


OHIO 


102. Cincinnati. Public Schools, 
Tentative Course of Study, World His- 
tory, Grade 10. Cincinnati, Publie 
Schools, 1942. 85 p. mimeo. (Curricu- 
lum Bulletin 86.) 


Each unit traces the development of some 
important phase of man’s history froin the 
beginning down to the present day. The bul- 
letin discusses the problem of teaching world 
history, the use of directed study and labora- 
tory procedures, the use of visual and audi- 
tory aids, current affairs and world history, 
evaluation and priuciples of unit construc- 
tion. It lists the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of topical versus clironological plans of 
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organization. Hach unit includes aims, over- 
yiew, study outline, suggested activities, and 
lists of textbooks, reference books, fiction, and 
visual aids. 


103. ————. Try-Out Course 
of Study in American History and Gov- 
ernment, Grades 11 and 12, Cincinnati, 
Public Schools, 1942. 46 p. mimeo. 
(Curriculum Bulletin 87.) 


Each of the units dealing with American 
history and government lists objectives and a 
study outline, which can be adapted to the 
three-track plan of grouping. 


104, ——— Tentative Course 
of Study in American Problems. Cin- 
cinuati, Public Schools, 1943. 73. p. 
mimeo. (Curriculum Bulletin 107) 


This course of study, which is intended for 
use in the twelfth grade, cuts across the spe- 
cialized fields of the social studies in an at- 
tempt to build in pupils an awareness of, and 
the ability and desire to help solve, pressing 
political, economic, and social issues. Each 
of the twelve units includes points of view, 
outcomes in terms of changes in pupils, an 


outline of subject matter, activities, and 
teacher and pupil references. 
105. Dayton. Puble Schools. Ten- 


tative Course Outline—Social Prob- 
lems, Grade Twelve. Dayton, Public 
Schools, 1942. 148 p. mimeo. (Tenta- 
tive Course Outline No. 7) - 


The units deal with the individual and his 
relation to society; the home and the family; 
the community and its social agencies ; educa- 
tion; and the American economic system; 
international relations; and responsibilities 
of the United States in world leadership. 
Objectives, content, suggestions to teachers 
for discussion, and reference books are listed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
106. Erie. Board of School Direc- 


tors. The Course of Study in the Social 
Studies for Secondary Schools, Grades 
7 through 12. Erie, The Board, 1941. 
167 p. mimeo. (Vol. 4, Grade 10) 


The units treat world history from the 
earliest times to the period of the Sccond 
World War. 


107. ——— . Lhe Course of 
Study in the Social Studies for Scc- 
ondary Schools, Grades 7 through 12. 
Erie, The Board, 1941. 148 p. mimeo. 
(Vol. 5, Grade 11) 


The eleventh grade course of study deals 
with American history, and presents units on 
the influence of Old World backgrounds on the 
discovery, exploration, settlement, and devel- 


opment of the New World (1459-1768) ; the . 


causes and results of the American Revolu- 
tion (1763-1800) ; the events which led to the 
Civil War (1800-1865) ; the effect of the in- 
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dustrial revolution on the Nation; the develop- 
ment of American foreign policy; and the 
effect of the diverse racial strains on American 
life, and on our defense of human rights. 


108, ——— . The Course of 
Study in the Social Studies for Sec- 
ondary Schools, Grades 7 through 12. 
Erie, The Board, 1941. 82 p. mimeo. 
(Vol. 6, Grade 12) 


The twelfth-grade course of study deals 
with the problems of democracy, and presents 
nnits on: The family ; education ; propaganda ; 
the relation of the United States to other na- 
tions; improvement of Ameritan housing; 
crime; the welfare of the farmer; the Ameri- 
can standard of living; the challenge of demo- 
eratic government; conditions in Erie, and in 
Pennsylvania; American politics; financing 
the Government; the relation of Government 
to business; labor; social security; banking 
and monetary needs. 


RHODE ISLAND 


109. Providence. Department of 
Public Schools. Course of Study in An- 
cient History, Grade 9. Providence, 
The Department, 1942. 105 p. mimeo. 


The units list objectives, motivating sugges- 
tions, content, pupil activities, and methods of 
evaluation, and tie-in the early history of the 
world with current problems. 


110, ———-———.. Course of Study 
in American History, Grade 11. Provi- 
dence, The Department, 1942. 189 p. 
mimeo. 


The publication discusses the importance of 
the social studies and their objectives, and 
offers suggestions for teaching the social 
studies. It discusses source books, related 
reading, radio and sound recordings, visual 
aids, magazines, and methods of evaluating the 
social studies The units consist of orienta- 
tion, objectives, motivating suggestions, con- 
tent, pupil activities, and evaluation. A chart 
listing textbook references, and an annotate 
list of historical fiction are included. 


TEXAS 


“111. Dallas. Board of Education. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: A 
Unit for History 8 Classes, Dallas 
Senior High Schools. Dallas, The 
Board, 1945. 36 p. (Bulletin No. 193) 


The unit presents, in outline form, the 
causes of war, peace activities, the League of 
Nations, and the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
together with pertinent questions, lists of 
activities, and a list of books, pamphlets, and 
periodical references. It includes charts of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and of the League 
of Nations, and a comparison of the two 
plans presented in outline forms. 


112, ——— Global Study of 
Places and Peoples; A Unit for History 


8 Classes, Dallas Senior High Schools. 
Dallas, The Board, 1944. 21 p. (Bul- 
letin No. 192) 


The unit is divided into seven sections, each 
of which list facts, activitics, and references 
for pupils and teachers. 


113. Orange. Orange Independent 
School District. Tentative Course of 
Study in Social Studics for Grades 7, 
Geo, 20,41, 12. Grade 10. Orange, 
Orange Independent School District, 
1944. 60 p (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
320) 


This course of study contains nine units on 
modern world problems. Each unit lists de- 
sired outcomes, activities, suggestions for 
evaluation, and sources of materials. 

114. ——— . Tentative Course 
of Study in Social Studies for Grades 
(8, 9, 10,11 12. Grades? Orange, 
Orange Independent School District, 
1944. 57 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
321) 

There are eight units in American history 
and problems. 

115. ——— . Tentative Course 
of Study in Social Studies for Grades 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Grade 12. Orange; 
Orange Independent School District, 
1944. 54 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
322) 

American government and problems are 
treated in the nine units. 


VERMONT 


*116. Vermont. Department of Ed- 
ucation. Suggested Course of Study 
and Teacher's Manual in the Social 
Studies for Vermont Secondary 
Schools. Gradcs 9-12. Montpelier, 
State Board of Education, 1943. 158 p. 


The suggested course of study recommends 
the teaching of civics, world history, Ameri- 
ean history, and problems of modern Ameri- 
can life in grades 9-12. 


Junior and Senior High School 
FLORIDA 


117. Florida. State Department of 
Education. A Teacher's Guide in the 
Social Studies for the Secondary Schools 
of Florida. Tallahassee, The Depart- 
ment, 1942. 233 p. (Bulletin No. 28.) 


The bulletin includes charts on the relation- 
ships of the objectives of the social studies to 
the objectives of the total school, arranged by 
grade, for grades 7 through 12; and charts on 
the characteristics and needs of youth. It 
suggests techniques in teaching the social 
studies. It outlines content for each grade, 
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together with suggested problems for empha- 
sis, and lists reference inaterials and text- 
books. 


INDIANA 


*118. Indiana. Department of Pub- 
hie Instruction. Digest of Courscs of 
Study for Sccondary Schools of Indiana. 
Indianapolis, The Department, 1944. 
p. 638-87. (Bulletin No. 151.) 


The social studies seetion of the course of 
study is divided by grade and classified by 
subject in each grade. Each subjeet is divided 
by semester and lists objectives, basic content 
of subject, and suggested teaching procedures. 


NEW YORK 


*119. New York State. University. 
An Approach to the Organization of a 
Social Studies Program for Secondary 
Schools. Albany, The University of the 
State of New York Press, 1941. 37 p. 
(Bulletin No. 1203, Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Developments, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, Bulletin No. 1.) 


The publication discusses the relation of 
social studies to the secondary school eur- 
riculum; the objeetives of the social studies, 
including a ehart giving, in parallel columns, 
ainis of: Education, objectives of the social 
studies expressed as ways of living, objectives 
of the social studies expressed as patterns of 
behavior, and bases for content areas ex- 
pressed as fundamental concepts. It includes 
a proposed program in the social studies ja 
ehart form, listing, in parallel columns, bases 
for content areas, and major generalizations, 
grades 7-8, grades 9-10, and grades 11-12. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


120. Philadelphia. Public Schools. 
Liberty and Justice for All: Our Civil 
Rights and Duties. Citizens in a Free 
Country Owe Their Civil Liberties to 
the Guaranties in the Bill of Rights; 
What It Is and How We Can Learn 
About It. Philadelphia, Public Schools, 
1944. 16 p. mimeo. 

The pamphlet eontains topies and refer- 
ences, and suggests discussions in the elass- 
room and programs. It includes a ehart, in 


parallel] columns, listing the rights and duties 
of citizenship. 


TEXAS 


121. Dallas. Board of Education. 
Looking at the Far East: A Unit for 
the Social Studies Classes, Dallas Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Dallas, The 
Board, 1948. 64 p. (Bulletin No. 188.) 

The unit is divided into seven sections, each 
of which includes a summary, study questions, 


activities; and lists of books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles. 
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eZ —.. Our World 
Neighbors: A Unit for the Social 
Studies Classes, Dallas Junior and 
Scnior High Schools. Dallas, The 
Board, 1942. 47 p. (Bulletin No. 181.) 


This pamphlet dealing with China, hidia, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Russia lists objectives, a 
short statement about each nation, study 
questions, activities, and a list of books, pam- 
phlets, and magazine articles. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Levels 
ALABAMA 


123. Alabama. State Board of Edu- 
cation. Report of the Committee on 
Courses of Study for Elementary and 
High Schools of the State of Alabama. 
Montgomery, State Board of Educa- 
tion, 1941. 230 p. mimeo. 


This publication is organized into four 
parts treating, respectively: The philosophy 
of the Alabama Public School program; the 
selection, organization, administration, and 
use of materials of instruction; the elemen- 
tary school] program ; and the secondary scliool 
program. It is recommended that about one- 
third of the time in the elementary grades 
be devoted to the basic social program. At 
the secondary school] level, both a core cur- 
riculum and a modified subject matter organi- 
zation are described. Of the five areas of liv- 
ing included in the core, at least four—home 
life, production and consumption, transpor- 
tation and communication, and citizenship— 
draw heavily on social studies content and 
experiences. 


CALIFORNIA 


124. Santa Barbara County. Office 
of Superintendent of Schools. Santa 
Barbara County Teachers’ Guide for 
Use of Community Resources. Santa 
Barbara, Office of Superintendent of 
Schools, 1941. 173 p. (Vol. 3.) 


This volume is designed for -use by elemen- 
tary and secondary teaehers in building units 
of study, to meet the needs of particular ele- 
inentary and secondary school situations. It 
presents a suggestive outline for making a 
general survey of a community, and relates 
community study to work in the various sub- 
ject matter fields. There is a section on evalu- 
ating child growth. The bulletin suggests 
problems and activities based on different 
phases of community life, and it includes a 
bibliography and a directory of community 
resources. 


MICHIGAN 


125. Allegan. Public Schools. Cur- 
riculum Guide for Allegan Public 
Schools. Allegan, Public Schools, 1943. 
50 p. mimeo, 


The social studies curriculum is presented 
in very brief outline form for the early elemen- 
tary grades (1-3); later elementary grades 
(4-6) ; junior high school (grades 7-8) ; and 
high school (grades 9-12), in which the social 
studies and English are integrated. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


*126. North Carolina. Department 
of Public Instruction. Teaching De- 
mocracy in the North Carolina Public 
Schools. Raleigh, The Department, 
1941. 54 p. (Publication No. 229.) 


Following a discussion of the problems of 
demoeracy, this course of study describes the 
program and materials for the primary, gram- 
mar grades, and secondary school programs, 
and includes lists of reference books, patri- 
otie songs, plays and pageants, and motion 
pictures suitable for use with the pupils. It 
describes aetivities productive of democratie 
traits and skills, ways of developing demo- 
cratic techniques and democratie classrooms 
and how to evaluate them. There is an ex- 
tensive bibliography for teachers. 


OKLAHOMA 
*127. Oklahoma. Department of 
Education. Inter-American Under- 


standing: Unit Study Outlines for Ele- 
mentary and High School Grades. 
Oklahoma City, The Department, 1948. 
79 p. (Bulletin 43-C-7) 


The unit outlines contain suggestions to 
teachers, objectives, generalizations, problems 
and related problems, suggested approaches, 
content outlines, creative activities, suggested 
evaluation procedures, and a _ bibliography. 
The units are followed by a list of general 
references and teaching aids. 


OREGON 


*128. Oregon. Department of Edu- 
cation. Helps for Elementary and 
High Schools to be Used in Teaching of 
Inter-American Felations, 1942. Sa- 
lem, The Department, 1942. 


The bulletin offers suggestions to teachers 
in the elementary schools for story telling, 
reading to the children, discussions, pietures, 
dramatization, and singing in teaching about 
the Latin Ameriean eountries. It describes 
the construction of units for the fifth and 
eighth grades, Hsting problems and experi- 
ences in parallel columns, correlation with 
other schoo] subjects, and outcomes of the 
units on Mexico and on getting acquainted 
with the Latin-Americas. The suggestions for 
instruction on Latin American countries at the 
high-school level list: Objectives, approaches 
to the unit, suggested activities in related 
fields, methods of evaluation of desired out- 
comes, sources of material and teaching aids, 
books, periodicals, music and games, art, visual 
aids and auditory helps, radio, Pan American 
Day program material, maps, flags, and 
bibliographies, 
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RHODE ISLAND 


129. East Greenwich. Public Schools. 
Eaperimental Units on Latin America 
for Grades 1 to 9. East Greenwich, 
Public Schools, 1944. 2 vols. 

The units on the various Latin American 
countries list objectives, suggested approaches, 


outline of subject matter, activities, and out- 
comes for the various grade levels. 


WISCONSIN 


*130. Wisconsin. 
of Public Instruction. 


State Department 
The Social Stud- 


ies in Wiseonsin Schools. Madison, 


The Department, 1943. 82 p. 


This bulletin outlines a 12-year program in 
the social studies which would avoid over- 
Japping and would take into account individual 
and social needs. It suggests desirable out- 
comes for the elementary grades, sequences for 
the primary, intermediate, and upper grade di- 
visions, and methods of evaluating outcomes. 
It lists the areas which must be included in the 
high-schoo] social studies program, and sug- 
gests units in the several subject areas. Fin- 
ally, the bulletin includes a selective reading 
list, classified by subject, for the 12-year 
program. 


SERVICES TO LIBRARIES 


Outstanding Feature 


A course in library instruction incor- 
porated in the local high-school cur- 
riculum is declared by the public librar- 
ian of Fitchburg, Mass., in her Annual 
Report, 1945, to have been “the out- 
standing feature of the year.” 

With the cooperation of high-school 
teachers and the public library staff, a 


planned program of instruction in the 


use of the Fitchburg Public Library was 
included experimentally in the lesson 
plans of English instructors in 1944, and 
was made part of the regular instruc- 


tional program of the high school in the — 


following year. Under this plan, 679 
high-school pupils received 4 lessons in 
the circulation department of the public 
library and 2 lessons in the reference 
department. Despite the additional 
labor required of the teaching and 
library staffs, the librarian of Fitchburg 
Public Library reports that both re- 
garded the project as “fully justified.” 


Findings of Survey 


The importance of public libraries in 
the reading life of the Nation has been 
indicated incidentally in a statistical 
survey of reading and book-buying in 
the United States conducted in 1945 
under the auspices of the Book Industry 
Committee of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute. Data from this survey have 
been compiled by Henry C. Link and 
Harry A. Hopf and were published re- 
cently by the Institute under the title, 
People and Books; A Study of Reading 
and Book-buying Habits. 

Among the findings of the survey, 
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relative to the use of public libraries by 
a sampling of persons 15 years of age 
and older, were the following: (1) More 
than a third of those interviewed ob- 
tained their books from the public li- 
brary; (2) a larger proportion of men 
than women withdrew books from the 
public library; (3) the public library 
was the most frequent source from 
which the 15- to 19-year-old group bor- 
rowed books; and (4) three-fifths of 
those interviewed declared that the pub- 
lic hbrary had enough books of the type 
they wanted. 

Data were obtained also in the B. M. I. 
survey on the relative accessibility of 
public libraries to borrowers, and indi- 
cate (a) that there is a much more ex- 
tensive development of public libraries 
in the East and Midwest than elsewhere 
in the United States, (6) that people in 
the South find public libraries least ac- 
cessible, and (c) that, based on the opin- 
ions of respondents, public libraries are 
more accessible in cities with a popula- 
tion range of 2,500 to 100,000 than in 
larger communities. 


Library Course Offered 


Among the current educational offer- 
ings announced by the Adult Education 
Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati in 
its recently published Direetory, Voca- 
tional Training Facilities is a 6-month 
library course conducted 5 days a week 
by the Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County to train its assistants. 

According to this Direetory, the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library offers to enroll 
in its training course men and women 
between the ages of 18 and 35 years 


who have had 2 years of college educa- 
tion, have passed an entrance examina- 
tion, and can be placed in its own system. 
Textbooks and supplies are furnished 
without charge to trainees. A training 
salary is paid to each student during his 
enrollment in the library course, and a 
regular salary per schedule is allowed 
after his appomtment to the public 
library staff. 


New Mexico Extends 


A special biennial appropriation of 
$15,000 for the extension of library serv- 
ice to rural areas and small communities 
has been granted by the State legisla- 
ture of New Mexico to the State Library 
Commission, according to a recent an- 
nouncement 1n the Vew Aewico Library 
Bulletin. 

Under the terms of this appropria- 
tion, the annual sum of $5,500 has been 
set aside for State aid to libraries to be 
matched by increased library funds in 
local communities, and $2,000 per year 
has been allowed the State Library Com- 
mission for additional administrative 
expenses incurred under this expanded 
program of library extension. Local 
libraries may qualify for State aid rang- 
ing from $200 to $500, of which 75 per- 
cent must be spent for books, and 25 per- 
cent may be used toward salaries. The 
Commission reports that 10 local h- 
braries in New Mexico have received 
aid under the new program. 


New Department Opened 


A music department, including a col- 
lection of 2,500 recordings of classical 
and semiclassical music, has been opened 
in Ohio County Public Library, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., according to a recent issue 
of Library Lookout, a quarterly pub- 
lication of the West Virginia Library 
Comniission. 

Iu addition to records, the library’s 
music collection includes instrumental 
music, librettos, anthems, and books 
about music and musicians. Minature 
scores are available to borrowers of rec- 
ords who may wish to follow a compo- 
sition to which they are listening. 

Ohio County Public Library reports 
that its music department has been open 
3 days weekly since its establishment, 
and that its circulation of recordings, up 
to the time of reporting, was without 
breakage. 


Benefits to Blind Patients 


The participation of blind patients in 
the library activities of veterans’ hos- 
pitals tends to give them a feeling of 
companionship with the sighted group, 
according to observations contained in 
Recent Books for Hospital Use, a quar- 
terly issued by the Library Service of 
the Veterans Administration. 

Blind patients share with others in- 
formation obtained from talking books, 
and discuss current news intelligently. 
Hospital Jibrarians teach them where 
to find Braille books and magazines and 
assist them in their selection of reading 
material, 

Among the benefits to blind patients 
derived from the library departments 
of veterans’ hospitals library authorities 
of the Veterans Administration have 
noted especially a desire (a) to compete 
with sighted readers, (6) to supplement 
their education through Braille reading 
and talking books, (¢) to regain self- 
confidence by transcribing Braille ar- 
ticles, and (d) to establish independ- 
ence of movement. 


Children’s Theatre Council 
Plans Series 

In anticipation of the observance of 
Book Week, November 10-16, the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Council of Binghamton, 
N. Y., composed of representatives from 
the Department of Education, the Civic 
Club, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Parent Teacher 
Council, the Monday Afternoon Club, 
the Junior League, and the Jewish Sis- 
terhood, is planning to present a series 
of 18 book adaptations that have been 
dramatized and transcribed for the ra- 
dio by the World Broadcasting Com- 
pany using professional talent. Sus- 
taining time will be provided on the ra- 
dio every day during Book Week and 
twice each succeeding week until the se- 
ries is completed. Various organiza- 
tions making up the Children’s Theatre 
Council will endeavor to provide radios 
for all the classrooms in the city, and 
this project will become an integral part 
of the school program. Moreover, the 
librarians in the city and the book stores 
will display copies of the books being 
dramatized and will be prepared to meet 
the demands of the community for these 
books. ; 

Binghamton boys and girls have for 
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the past 3 years been carrying on a pro- 
gram every Thursday afternoon called 
“Story Road.” The project is carried 
on jointly by the Binghamton Depart- 
ment of Education and the local CBS 
affiliate. City and school librarians, 
teachers, parents, and children select old 
and new favorites to be adapted and 
dramatized. Each year about 400 chil- 
dren of all ages have trooped to 
the studio, while many more pupils have 
had a hand in writing the scripts, select- 
ing the cast, and assisting in the re- 
hearsals. 

As a feature of in-service training 
each year, a new radio committee is set 
up, including representatives from all 
levels—primary, intermediate, and sec- 
ondary. Each week a different school 
and a different cast produce the program 
after a thorough rehearsal under the di- 
rection of the director of English and 
the director of kindergartens and _ pri- 
mary grades. 

The objectives of the “Story Road” 
program, augmented by “Books Bring 
Adventure” is to make it possible for the 
boys and girls in Binghamton to become 
intimately acquainted with current as 
well as with classical literature, to ac- 
quire acceptable storytelling patterns 
and to encourage enjoyable reading in 
wide areas. 


New Adult Education Activity 
of the Year 


Weekly noon-hour film forums were 
reported by the Chicago Public Library 
in its recent Seventy-fourth Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Directors, 1945 
as a new adult education activity of the 
year. Films were chosen from the 
March of Time series and each presenta- 


_ tion was preceded by a 15-minute com- 


ment on the film and on a selected list 
of related books. For each forum an 
exhibit of library materials was ar- 
ranged and the material was available 
for circulation at the close of the 
meeting. 

The librarian of Chicago Public Li- 
brary reports as a significant factor in 
this adult education program the coor- 
dination of various library services and 
activities, such as film showings, book 
talks, display and use of books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, pictures and slides, 
in order to inform the public on sub- 
jects of current interest. Noting fur- 


ther that these weekly forums were uni- 
formly well attended throughout the 
series, he observes, “This brief series of 
film programs has indicated clearly that 
film forums have a permanent place in 
the Library’s adult education activities.” 


Corps of Good Volunteers Important 


Greater participation by volunteers in 
various administrative projects during 
the current year is one of the objectives 
of the librarian of Bethesda, Md., Pub- 
hie Library, according to her latest An- 
nual Report. Typical of activities 
which may be performed by volunteer 
service in this library, the hibrarian sug- 
gests (a) typing, (b) checking indexes, 
(¢) listing local authors, collectors, and 
hobbyists, (d) arranging library exhib- 
its, (e¢) taking books to the ill, (7) writ- 
ing brief book reviews to aid circula- 
tion of nonfiction and older fiction, and 
(g) indexing illustrators of children’s 
books. : 


Sound Film on Rural Library Service 


Library on Wheels: the Story of 
the Fraser Valley Union Traveling 
Library, is a 13-minute sound film on 
rural library service now being distrib- 
uted by the American Library Associa- 
tion by arrangement with its producer, 
the National Film Board of Canada. 

Telling the story of the regional li- 
brary in the Fraser Valley, British Co- 
lumbia, Library on Wheels shows how 
a bookmobile brings library service on a 
750-mile circuit to 50,000 residents of 
small towns and farms, and to 70 
schools. The film suggests that the 
pooling of library resources in a large 
area may solve the problem of book 
service to all the inhabitants. Final 
sequences of the film show students at 
colleges and universities preparing for 
professional library service. This is the 
film that was shown at Senate and 
House committee hearings in behalf of 
the “Public Library Demonstration 
Bill” introduced at the recent session of 
the Congress. 

Library on Wheels may be purchased 
from the American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 Kast Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Ill., at $37.50 per print prepaid, subject 
to library or school discount. Asan aid 
in promoting library service, the film 
may also be rented. 
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Teaching About 
Public Affairs in the Schools 


Experience during and immediately 
after the war has brought to emphatic 
attention the importance of maintain- 
ing peaceful world relations. How to 
maintain world peace is an old problem. 
Many persons have advanced sugges- 
tions for achieving: this goal, and many 
plans for maintaining the peace have 
been tried with more or less success. 
Nevertheless, a large number of Amer- 
icans never really have believed that 
this problem can be solved. They have 
argued that “there have always been 
wars, and there will always be wars.” 
The invention and use of the atomic 
bomb have dramatically called attention 
to the danger of such a “do-nothing” 
attitude. Today there are substantial 
reasons for arguing that “there have 
always been wars, but another war 
would threaten the destruction of our 
civilization.” 

The teaching of the skills of straight 
thinking in connection with the study 
of major social problems is an impor- 
tant responsibility of social studies 
teachers. They must help pupils under- 
stand that in a democracy the final re- 
sponsibility for all important questions 
of policy rests with the citizens of the 
country. Ina truly functioning democ- 
racy it is impossible to delegate respon- 
sibility to a dictator, and it is disastrous 
to fail to keep informed about public 
affairs. 

To enable pupils to understand im- 
portant problems and contribute effec- 
tively to their solution (both in school 
and in adult life), the social-studies 
teacher must help pupils (1) identify 
the problem, (2) find out how it has 
developed, (3) review earher efforts to 
solve it or a similar problem, (4) decide 
on a wise course of action, and (5) plan 
a program for keeping informed about 
new developments. 

Obviously, each pupil and each class 
does not work out an original solution 
for each major social problem. History 
shows that few problems are new and 
that fewer measures proposed for their 
solution are unique. What the teacher 
can do is to stress the point of view that 
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the solution of any social problem must 
be approached through inquiry, discus- 
sion, and experimentation, and that it 
is the duty of each citizen to make con- 
tributions along those Imes. Those re- 
sponsibilities must be accepted for life. 
The average citizen may never be in a 
position directly to propose a unique 


and effective solution for a major social 


problem. But, in every case where he 
accepts a point of view, or cooperates in 
a program initiated by someone else, he 
should be able to explain to himself and 
others why he made the choice he did 
and why he acted as he did. The ap- 
proach to the development of such a 
sense of civic responsibility must be 
made in the schools and teachers of 
social studies must make a major con- 
tribution to this end. 


Secondary Education 
Is It Available to Farm Children? 


In 1940 one farm youth, 14 to 17 years 
of age, out of every three was not at- 
tending any school; in urban communi- 
ties, only about one in seven was out of 
school. During the war years shortages 
of farm laborers, transportation difli- 
culties, and the challenge of a dynamic 
farm life outside of school still further 
reduced the number of farm youth at- 
tending school. Since this is the age- 
group commonly enrolled in high 
school, we must conclude that secondary 
education as the right of every child, 
including the farm child, is still an ideal 
rather than an actuality. What, then, 
has become of the widely avowed goal 
of making this level of education the 
minimum essential of an effective citi- 
zen of a democratic society? If equality 
of educational opportunity is not to con- 
tinue to be an empty boast for a million 
and a half farm boys and girls, both 
educators and Jaymen will need to give 
much more attention to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of suitable 
schools and school services in rural com- 
munities than they have in the past. 

One of the most widely used means 
of making secondary education acces- 
sible to farm children has been through 
the maintenance of small high schools 
as near to the rural homes as possible. 


So universally has this been true that 
statistics reveal the fact that 2 out of 
every 3 public high schools have enroll- 
ments of less than 200 pupils; 1 in 3, 
less than 75 pupils. Moreover, huge 
sums are expended annually to provide 
free transportation and free tuition for 
children of this age group who live re- 
motely from a high school or in a dis- 
trict which does not maintain such a 
school. 

Despite these heroic, and often in- 
ordinately expensive, means of making 
secondary education of a sort accessible, 
the plans commonly followed have ob- 
viously failed to make this type of edu- 
cation the common birthright of prac- 
tically minded farm youth. It is evi- 
dent that this level of education has 
become increasingly attainable to him, 
but for many reasons it has not become 
available in the sense that it has seemed 
to him usable, profitable, and effectual. 

What can educators do to bring into 
and hold in high school this million- 
and-a-half out-of-school farm youth? 
The statistics show that this number of 
farm youth is out-of-school] not only be- 
cause many of them fail to enter high 
school, but because nearly one-fourth 
of those starting high school drop out 
at the end of the first year. Only a few 
lines of attack upon this problem can 
be suggested here. The curriculum of 
the small high school must be recon- 
structed so it will appeal to a wider 
variety of pupil capacities and life in- 
terests. Probably, not more than 1 in 
10 of these youth will go to college. 
Therefore, more stress must be given to 
education in such practical fields as mn- 
dustrial arts, agriculture, homemaking, 
local and State social and economic 
problems, mastery and appreciation of 
the language arts, literature, music, and 
other forms of skill and self-expression, 
rather than to preparation for college. 

More effort must be made to staff 
these schools with men and women who 
have high cultural attainments—teach- 
ers and administrators who know farm 
people and farm life, who are trained 
for work in these small schools, and 
who will become integral parts of the 
rural community they are to serve. 
There should be an end to the present 
fallacious procedure of employing in 
these schools a disproportionate num- 
ber of beginners whose ultimate aim is 
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on the large school and whose heart is 
with the bright lights of the cities. 
Unless these teachers are genuinely in- 
terested in and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of rural life, its problems, and its 
potentialities, they cannot hope to be 
very effectual in helpmg rural youth to 
“do better those desirable things they 
will do anyway.” 

Another factor operating as a deter- 
rent to high-school attendance on the 
part of farm youth is the low economic 
status of many farm families. In addi- 
tion to transportation and tuition 
costs—costs increasingly defrayed 
through public funds—high-school at- 
tendance of rural youth means the sac- 
rifice of much productive labor on the 
farm. But beyond this type of eco- 
nomic loss peculiar to farm youth, high- 
school attendance calls for expenditures 
for books, laboratory fees, student ac- 
tivities, better clothing, and many other 
items of actual outlay which many fam- 
thes can ill afford. Plans for making 
high-school education available to 
youth from low income homes must give 
more attention than in the past to pro- 
viding scholarships, earning opportuni- 
ties while in school, student aid funds, 
and similar means for helping youth to 
go to high school and to maintain their 
self-respect. 

It is not enough to make high school 
accessible to rural youth. It must be- 
come so meaningful to him that he will 
avail himself of this level of education 
despite handicaps of distance, poor 
roads, length of school day, and other 
accessibility factors. Of course, he 
should be met halfway in his efforts to 
overcome these burdens to his educa- 
tional progress, but the emphasis of the 
future should now increasingly be given 
to the availability of types and quality 
of secondary education which will so 
genuinely meet the various needs of 
farm youth that all will be retained in 
school up to 18 years of age. 


Some Ideas for Science in the 
Out-of-Doors 


Some high-school science teachers are 
helping their pupils to study the science 
of their environment while pursuing the 
course as organized for the school year. 
These teachers do not hesitate to inter- 
rupt the pursuit of the curriculum in 
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order to include a consideration of proj- 
ects. In fact, these teachers make proj- 
ect work a part of their plans. 

What kinds of projects are encour- 
aged? In general, this can be answered 
by mentioning three types: class proj- 
ects, group projects and individual 
projects. 

Class projects may melude: Main- 
tainmg and developing a community 
science museum, working for or main- 
taming a bird sanctuary, developing a 
community nature trail, studying the 
community water supply system, plan- 
ning and caring for school gardens, 
studying food preservation by freezing, 
and the like. 

Group projects may be the responsi- 
bility of a few students within a class 
group. The class projects mentioned 
above may be developed by a group but 
group projects are commonly less com- 
prehensive activities such as making a 
collection of local rocks, maintaining a 
demonstration ant colony, studying the 
day-to-day hardness of water, testing 
weed-killing chemicals, studying the 
movement of planets among the stars, 
maintaining a school weather station, 
studying the science of creamery oper- 
ation, understanding the science of sail- 
boat operation, learning to tie and use 
fish flies, and the like. 

Individual projects may include cer- 
tain aspects of class and group projects 
but the following will serve as better ex- 
amples: Studying the science of baseball 
curving, hybridizing corn or other 
plants, the culture of mushrooms, hunt- 
ing with a camera, changing hides into 
leather, preparing soya bean products, 
teaching pets to do tricks, making a 
radio receiver and the cost and care of 
chickens. 

All the above projects call for ob- 
servation, study, and expression. Many 
of them will require planned experi- 
mentation. Because of these activities 
they should be regarded with greater 
esteem than the types calling for look- 
ing up and reporting only. It is true 
that a teacher who is planning for the 
use of projects in science teaching will 
frequently be faced with the necessity 
of changing plans. No one can imagine 
in advance the depth and breadth to 
which the interests and energies of 
youth will lead once they feel the urge 
really to do something. The curriculum 


should be planned and followed, but 
this should not exclude opportunities 
for helping pupils to relate the curricu- 
lum content to the everyday environ- 
ment through the use of activities pro- 
jected by the pupils with the encourage- 
ment and guidance of the teacher. 
Teaching by use of such activities be- 
comes a project for the teacher and thus 
science comes to be a way of life rather 
than just a subject to be taught. 


Veteran Education 


The high schools of the United States 
are energetically taking hold of veteran 
education. A survey conducted by the 
U.S. Office of Education last February 
indicates that large numbers of schools 
are providing instruction in separate 
classes for veterans. (See Scuoon Lirs 
for July 1946.) 

The large cities generally designate 
certain schools as veteran centers. This 
does not mean that veterans may not 
attend other high schools in the system ; 
many of them prefer to enter the regu- 
lar classes, taking up again where they 
left off when they entered the service. 
The veteran centers, however, are spe- 
cially equipped and organized to care 
for veteran needs through individual in- 
struction, accelerated courses, and spe- 
cial veteran counseling services. In 
these veteran centers provision 1s usu- 
ally made for entrance at any time and 
for completion at any time. 

The veterans who return to high 
school most frequently either are high- 
school graduates who desire refresher 
courses or additional courses before en- 
tering college or they are boys who had 
their high-school careers interrupted by 
military service and are now returning 
to complete work for the high-school 
diploma. Many of them combine a defi- 
nite vocational interest with their desire 
to coinplete high school. The General 
Educational Development Tests are ap- 
pled for by many veterans, especially 
by those who had little high-school 
training before entering military serv- 
ice. 

The number of veterans returning to 
high school is rather impressive. The 
enrollment is a continually changing 
one, but a check of veteran enrollments 
in four large cities (Chicago, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, and Pittsburgh) last April 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


College Problems 


Emergency Problems in Higher Hdu- 
cation. The report of a Conference of 
Government Officials, Military Officers, 
and Representatives of American Col- 
leges and Universities, July 11-13, 1946. 
Edited by Francis J. Brown. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1946. 110 p. (American Council 
on Education Studies. Series I. Re- 
ports of Committees and Conferences, 
No. 24) $1. 

Problems considered by the conference re- 
lated to higher education of veterans, housing 
of veterans and other students and faculty, 
surplus property for colleges and universities, 
manpower problems over the long future, 
Army and Navy training programs in col- 
leges and universities, and the situation of 
foreign students enrolled in our institutions 
and American students abroad. 


United Nations 


Charter of the United Nations, Com- 
mentary and Documents. By Leland M. 
Goodrich and Edvard Hambro. Bos- 
ton, World Peace Foundation, 1946. 
400 p. $2.50. 

Intended to provide the student of world 
organization and the teacher of international 
relations with an objective picture of the 
way in which the present Charter came into 
existence and its meaning. Contents: Part I, 
Development and General Plan; Part I, Com- 
mentary on Articles ; Part I1I, Documents and 
Bibliography. 


Curriculum Survey 


Hawatian Schools, A Curriculum 
Survey, 1944-45. Conducted for the 
1948 House Holdover Committee of the 
Hawanian Legislature by the American 
Council on Education; Edgar M. Dra- 
per, director of the survey and Alice H. 
Hayden. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1946. 176 p. 
illus. $2. 

The survey committee, especially conecrned 
with the school curricula, visited 56 of the 
Territory’s schools and made recommenda- 
tions for administrative reorganization and 
for changes in programs for child study, adult 
education, vocational education, teacher edu- 
cation and in curriculum content. 


School Bus Standards 


Minimum Standards for School 
Busses. Washington, D. C., National 
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Conunission on Safety Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1946. 
54 p. 380 cents,single copy. — 

Sets forth the standards for school busses 
developed and approved by representatives of 


State departments of education in national 
conference October 29-November 3, 19-45. 


Social Studies 


Motor Vehicle Transportation in 
American Life. The Economic, Social, 
and Safety Factors of Motor Vehicle 
Transportation for American Youth; 
Analysis by Norman G. Shidle, Teach- 
ing Aids by Robert I. Adriance. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Council for the 
Social Studies, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Depart- 
ments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1945. 55 p. (Problems in 
American Life, Unit No. 22) 30 cents. 


Develops a social-studies unit on motor 
vehicle and highway transportation with im- 
plications for traffic safety. The primary ob- 
jective is to bring about safer and more effi- 
cient use of the motor vehicle. Part 2 offers 
many teaching suggestions and includes an 
extensive bibliography. 


Intercultural Education 


Democratic Human Relations. Prom- 
ising Practices in Intergroup and Inter- 
cultural Education in the Social Studies, 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til, £d?- 
tors. Washington, D. C., National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1945. 
366 p. (16th Yearbook) $2. 

Written to help schools in reducing indi- 
vidual and group tensions—racial, religious, 
economic, and political. Part I supplies a 
framework of ideas which are applied in the 
practices described in part JI; part III in- 
cludes a bibliography, an analysis of basic 
concepts, and remarks in conclusion. 


Group Activities 


The Book of the Camp Fire Girls. 
New York, Camp Fire Girls, Inc. (88 
Lexington Avenue), 1946. 248 p. illus. 

Based on a 2-year Nation-wide program 
study. Suggested activities have been planned 
to stimulate accomplishment with special pro- 


vision for group participation and _ social 
relations. 


Mental Hygiene 
Toward Mental Health. By George 


Thorman. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., (22 East 38th St.) 


1946. 3832p. (Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 120) 10 cents. 


Designed as a contribution to the program 
of popular mass education on mental health, 
Which aims to edueate the publie to a sound 
and sympathetic approach toward mental ill- 
ness, and to aid tn its early recognition and 
treatment. Prepared in cooperation with the 
National Mental Health Foundation. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, where they are available for inter- 
library loan. 


Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 


Counselors and Their Work. A 
Study of 100 Selected Counselors in the 
Secondary School, by Rachel D. Cox. 
Doctor’s, 1945. University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 245 p. 

Studies the socio-economic background, spe- 
cial interests, gencral academic background, 
and professional training of a selective group 


of counselors and deans in secondary schools 
throughout the country. 


The Diagnostic and Prognostic Valid- 
ity of the Rorschach Test in a Child 
Guidanec Clinic, by Miriam J. Siegel. 
Doctor’s, 1945. New York University. 
277 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine the prognostic valid- 
ity of a test administered to 26 children who 
had been intensively studied by psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, and who had had at 
least 1 year’s contact with a child guidance 
clinic. Indicates that the test had consider- 
able diagnostic and prognostic value for the 
cases used in this study. 


The Effect of an English Deficiency 
upon a Student’s Adjustment in College 
and Resulting Implications for Coun- 
seling, by Robert H. Shaffer. Doctor’s, 
1945. New York University. 247 p. 
ms. 


Compares the scholastic, social and enio- 
tional adjustment of two groups of freshmen at 
Indiana University. Indicates that pupils de- 
ficient in English have a problem in competing 
for grades with nondeficicnt students. Sug- 
gests ways of improving both thcir work and 
their social and emotional adjustment. 


Eficet of Guidance on Voluntary 
Reading in a Seventh Grade, by Sister 
Mary E. Zelnic. Master’s, 1944. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 93 p. ms. 


Attempts to develop new reading interests 
in seventh-grade children thru a program of 
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reading guidance and an introduction to new 
fields of reading material. 

A Group Guidance Course for Grades 
7B, SA, 9B and 9A in the Highland 
Junior High School in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, by Marguerite Reasor. Master’s, 
1943. University of Louisville. 157 p. 
is. 

Suggests objectives for the course of study 
in group guidance, and includes two units of 
work to illustrate the methods by which they 
may be preseuted to the students. 

An Investigation of the Attitudes and 
Reactions of High School Seniors To- 
ward Gridance Agencies and Influences. 
Master’s, 1944. Indiana State Teachers 
College. 208 p. ms. 

Analyzes replies to a questionnaire sent to 
members of the senior classes of three high 
schools in Indiana and of three high schools 
in Illinois. Studies age, marks, student- 
tencher relationships, preference for men or 
women teachers, health and _ recreational 
guidance, moral, religious and civic guidance, 
financial and educational guidance, vocational 
guidance, and guidance in girl-boy relation- 
ships. 

Literature as a Source of Materials 
for Guidance in High School, by Sister 
Baptista McGree. Master’s 1944. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 80 p. ms. 


Studies the use of parts of the New Testa- 
ment and three representative anthologies m 
a guidance program for high-school pupils. 


The Relative Roles of the Special 
Counselor and the Homeroom Teacher 
in Guidance, by Dorothy V. Leonard. 
Master’s, 1946. George Washington 
University. 63 p. ms. 

Discusses, based on exteusive reading, the 
position of the counselor, and of the home- 


room teacher, and the principles of effective 
homeroom guidance. 


The Mental and Physical Demands 
Analysis as a Tool for Placing Impaired 
Individuals in Employment, by Doro- 
thy Morgan. Master's, 1944. New York 
University. 72 p. ms. 

Describes the making of a job analysis, the 
development of the mental and physical de- 
mands analysis, and ways of adapting it to 
suit the needs of disabled persons, 

Procedures in 'valuating a Guidance 
Program, by Frances M. Wilson. Doc- 
tor’s, 1945. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 210 p. 

Discusses the use of the questionnaire, the 
interview, and observation in the guidance 
survey. Offers a plan for a self-evaluation 
program for high schools. 

A Study of the Guidance Activities of 
134 Secondary Schools of Kansas, by 
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Dorothy M. Clendenon. Master’s, 1945. 
Syracuse University. 112 p. ms. 

Analyzes data obtained from the 184 schools, 
and offers suggestions for improving guidance 
activities, 

Types of Guidance for Business Stu- 
dents, by Mildred E. Schopmeyer. 
Master’s, 1945. University of Cincin- 
nati. 140 p. ms. 

Recommends that business guidance start in 
the junior high school, and continue as long 
as graduates or drop-outs need aid. 

Vocational Guidance for Technically- 
Minded High School Students, by Blake 
M. Loring. Master’s, 1945. George 
Washington University. 40 p. ms. 


Studies methods and policies of the eight 
leading engineering institutions in the United 
States in disseminating information for the 
vocational guidance of high-school students. 


Courses of Study 


The following courses of study were 
recently received in the Office of Educa- 
tion Library. They are not available 
for loan or distribution by this Library. 


Baltimore, Md. Department of Edu- 
cation. Course of Study: Art, Fine and 
Industrial, for Elementary Schools, 
Grades 1 to 6, Inclusive. Baltimore, 
1945. 280 p. 

Kern County, Calif. Board of Edu- 
cation. Curriculum Guide for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Bakersfield, Calif., 
1945. 533 p. 

New York City. Board of Education. 
Iomemaking for Grades 7, 8, and 9. 
New York, 1945. 71 p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1943-44) 

Oregon. State Department of Edu- 
cation. LHealth-Guide Units for Oregon 
Teachers (Grades 7-12). Salem, E. C. 
Brown Trust, 1946. 429 p. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. School 
Department. Course of Study in Eng- 
lish for Classical High School. Wor- 
cester, 1945. 17 p. processed. 


DON’T FORGET 

More emphasis needs to be made 
upon the critical shortages in fats 
and oils, which will continue “for 
« good long time.” 

Schools are urged to push efforts 
along this line. Fats turned in to 
the groceries can help relieve 
shortages of soap and other neces- 
sities. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(From page 28) 


revealed that in two of these cities vet- 
eran enrollment was about 8 or 9 per- 
cent of the total; in another it was ap- 
proximately 4 percent of the total; im 
the fourth city the data supphed were 
only for the veteran centers with the 
additional statement that many veterans 
were enrolled in the regular day high 
schools, the vocational high schools, and 
the evening high schools. Veteran edu- 
cation is, indeed, big business. 

One of the most heartening features 
is the apparent earnestness with which 
veterans attack their edueational work. 
Motivation and response are of a high 
order. 


New Radio Brochure Available 


School Sound Systems is the title of a 
new brochure which has been prepared 
by the Joint Committee on Standards 
and issued by the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association. It is being dis- 
tributed to 30,000 public and parochial 
school superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation, school architects, colleges and 
universities. 

The brochure establishes basic stand- 
ards to assist educational officials in 
buying proper radio equipment for 
schools. It is the result of extensive 
study by educators in the radio field and 
representatives of school radio equip- 
ment manufacturers. School Sound 
Systems is a guide for the purchase of 
any type of sound system apparatus. 
Copies are available upon request to 
the U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Teachers of English 


“FEnauisu for These Times” is the gen- 
eral theme for the National Council of 
Teachers of English when it meets for 
its annual convention in Atlantic City 
over the Thanksgiving holidays. Dr. 
Helene W. Hartley is the Council’s 
president. 

Sectional meetings will deal with the 
response of the classroom to current 
problenis and a discussion of plans and 
proposals. The main sessions are being 
built around the topic of the “Challenge 
to English Instruetion.” 
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American Students Can 
Develop International 
Understanding by Foreign 
Correspondence 


by George J. Kabat, European 
Educational Relations Section 


HE DIVISION of International 
Educational Relations receives 
many letters from children and young 
people in other countries. Most of them 
are from secondary school and univer- 
sity students who wish to correspond 
with students in the United States. 
Sometimes a letter comes from an entire 
class. 

Students, teachers, schools or special 
classes are encouraged to engage in such 
activity as will not only help de- 
velop international good will but will 
also serve as an excellent teaching aid to 
English, geography, history and the 
social studies. 

The following are copies of four re- 
cent letters received by the U.S. Office of 
Education: 


Life Will Have Another Spring 


We are delighted to have this letter 
sent out into the world and to get in 
touch with—whom? Tor we should love 
to do our little bit towards international 
understanding. Good will there is 
much in all of us. 

Who are you that will get our lines, 
where do you live, what is your country ? 
Are you in British factory town, in 
Canada with its immense woods and 
lakes, or im any one of the large cities 
of the United States or where else in 
the wide world? We are looking for- 
ward to a reply. 

As to ourselves, we have been attend- 
ing a so-called gymnasium (grammar 
school) from our 11th year of age, and 
are now 15 years old, in the 5th form. 
We have been learning English from the 
very beginning, had to go in for Latin 
in the 3d form, and last autumn we 
had to take up also Greek. Rather 
inuch, do you not think so too? 

Although we ought to be rather ad- 
vanced in English, our attainments are 
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almost nil. For during the last 2 years 
we had hardly any lessons, and this 


school-year work —as yet without 
schoolbooks—is slow. Besides, we had 
to suffer a good deal from the cold. 
Tnagine a classroom with hardly any 
glass panes, only cardboard ones,’ and 
the room itself unheated, while the ther- 


“mometer reads minus 10 C. or 14 F. 


For a time we had 4 to 5 periods a morn- 
ing with the thermometer in the room at 
freezing point. And at home you have 
no warm room either! This being so, 
you do look forward to the warm 
thick soup and the little roll of bread 
you get after lessons—thanks to the help 
of the Allies. The question of food is 
still, as apparently all the world over, 
the most urgent one. 

But the worries of every-day life are 
lessening day by day, and with Nature 
we expect Life is going to have another 
Spring. 

We do hope we shall be friends. 

(from the Vienna 5th-form boys). 


uy w My 


Paper in France Dedicated 
to Teaching Profession 


I am a director of the newspaper 
“Campagne” distributed throughout 
France, and in which a good deal of 
space has been devoted to impressive 
American accomplishments. Iam in the 
process of bringing out a paper for chil- 
dren and young people entitled “Jeudi” 
(the name, of course, means Thursday, 
and I asume Monsieur Bonhomme has 
chosen it because Thursday is the school 
day “off” in France—translator’s note) 
that I should like to see become a con- 
necting link between American youth 
and French youth. 

es sy 

The main story in one particular is- 
sue concerns four Americans whose faces 
have been drawn from photographs of 
four friends of mine, American soldiers 
with whom I lived for six months as 
interpreter during the liberation. In 
this paper, which will appear every 
Thursday, one page, and eventually two 
pages, will be dedicated to the teach- 
ing profession. 

* * *  T should like therefore to 
have your suggestions and to know, 


while you are still in the U. 8S. A., what 
favor such a proposal might have 
among American children. Could you 
give me this information as soon as 
possible? * * *» 

Ww Hy Ww 


Girls’ School af Vienna Sends Letter 


The great war being over, we want 
to establish the correspondence with a 
girls’ high-school class in USA. Weare 
the fourth form of a girls’ secondary 
school. There are by us 33 pupils. The 
lessons go on alternatively in the morn- 
ings and in the afternoons. On Tues- 
day, Thursday, Saturday we begin at 8 
o’clock in the morning and finish about 
12:30. Then we get a little lunch of 
soup and a roll given by the Relief 
TFrund. On Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday we start at 12: 30 with the lunch 
and finish school lessons at about 4:30 
alike 

We take the following subjects at 
school: Englhsh, gymnastics, shorthand, 
geography, German (mothertongue), 
mathematics (arithmetics and geom- 
etry), music, physics, Latin, history, re- 
ligious instruction, and chemistry—best 
of all we like. 

We have a nice large gymnasium and 
in summer we use to have outdoor 
games: In the schoo] yard or on a play- 
ing field. We should be ever so de- 
lighted to hear something of your 
school. If you would give us some 
names, some of us could enter a cor- 
respondence with you. 


wy ay w 
Excerpf From Letter From England 


We have, at this office, a very flowrish- 
ing Children’s Club, with many thou- 
sands of members in all parts of the 
West Country. One of their regular re- 
quests 1s for pen pals in the United 
States. 

I am wonderimg if it 1s possible for 
you to put me in touch with the organ- 
izers of any similar clubs in America so 
that we can arrange an interchange of 
letters between our members. Our chil- 
dren are anything from 8 to 14—that is, 
those who are asking for American pen 
pals. 

(from, Bristol, 1, England). 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 


the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of Education 


Publications 


A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety. 
For Elementary Schools. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 31 p., illus. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 8) 10 cents. 


Prepared with the purpose of giving a bird’s- 
eye view of what can be done to help children 
of elementary school age acquire proper atti- 
tudes, correct information, and some skil] in 
preventing and controlling fires. 


By Cameron D. 


Edueation in Peru. 


Ebaugh. 


Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 91 p., illus. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 3) 20 cents. 


One of a series of basic studies on education 
in a number of Central and South American 
countries undertaken by the U. S. Office of 
Education under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Cultural and Sci- 
entific Cooperation. 


Visiting Teacher Services. 
erine M. Cook. 


By Kath- 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 14 p. (Leaflet No. 75) 
5 cents. 


Report of a conference called by the U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education and held in the 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


New Publications of Other Agencies 


DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE 


Community Forests for Rural People, 
prepared by Forest Service and Ex- 
tension Service. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Oflice, 1945. (Department of Ag- 
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riculture Leaflet No. 2441) 


cents. 
Presents advantages to be gained from es- 
tablishing such projects and gives examples. 


ES 


cles 


Forests and Employment: Report of 
the Chief of the Forest Service. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 35 p. 10 cents. 

Describes the importance of forests to our 
national prosperity and their relation to full 
employment. 


DEPARTMENT oF» LABOR 


We Gain New Candidates for Citizen- 
ship, by Cornelia Goodhue, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. (In The Child, vol. 11, 

no. 1, July, 1946, p. 2-7) Annual sub- 

scription $1 per year; single copies, 10 

cents. 

An account of the children coming to the 
United States on the responsibility of the 
United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, 


Why Child Labor Laws? by Lucy 
Manning, Children’s Bureau. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication No. 313) 
13 p. Free from Child Labor Youth 
Employment Branch, Division of Labor 
Standards as long as supply lasts. 

Answers questions regarding the need for 
such laws, what the laws are, and what is the 
publie’s place in the problem. 


Changing Job Prospects in Major In- 
dnstries, issued by the Employment 
Service. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. (In The Labor Market, 

July 1946, p. 10-21) Annual subscrip- 

tion $1 per year. 

Reports the finding of an employment survey 
in such industries as aireraft, automobiles, 


departinent stores, plastic materials, rayon 
and silk products, and rubber products. 


Why Women Work, prepared by the 
Women’s Bureau. 

Washington, U. 8. Department of La- 

bor, 1946. Processed. 4-page folder. 

Free from Women’s Bureau as long as 

supply lasts. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 


Presents concise statistics regarding the 
reasons for women working, and the change 
in percent of women employed since 1880. 


The Women’s Burean: Its Purpose 
and Functions. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. 4-page folder. Free 

from Women’s Bureau as long as supply 


lasts. 
Brief account of its beginning, its scope, 
and its activities. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


American Trade Proposals. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2551) 
23 p. Free from Division of Research 
and Publications as long as limited sup- 
ply lasts. 


A series of reprints from the Department of 
State Bulletin covering such subjects as trade 
barriers imposed by governments, restrictive 
business practices, intergovernmental com- 
modity arrangements, and an international 
trade organization. 


United States Atomic Energy Proposals 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (United States and 
the United Nations, Report Series No. 
2.) 12p. Free from the Department 


of State as long as supply lasts. 
Statement of the United States policy on 
control of atomic energy as presented by 
Bernard M. Baruch to the United Nations 
Atomie Energy Commission, June 14, 1946. 


Tartrr ComMISSION | 


Iron and Steel. 


‘Washington, U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1946. (War Changes in In- 
dustry Series, Report No. 15) 176 p. 
30 cents. 

Describes the importance of this industry, 
discusses the problems arising from wartime 
expansion, the organization and location of 
markets. 


Petroleum 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (War changes in In- 
dustry Series, Report No. 17.) 152 p. 
30 cents. 

A description of the effect of the war upon 
the petroleum industry, the present situation, 
and the future prospect of an adequate sup- 
ply from the domestic oil fields for our needs 
in time of peace. 
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ACTS OF THE 79TH CONGRESS, 
2D SESSION, RELATING TO EDUCATION 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


CTION by the Congress of the 
United States with respect to 
education is of widespread interest and 
concern to citizens generally. ‘The 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second  ses- 
sion, gave consideration to an unusual 
number of bills relating to education. 
It appears that this Congress enacted 
into law more measures relating to 
education than any previous session of 
Congress. Without attempting to ap- 
praise the merits or importance of any 
single measure enacted, it is significant 
to note that so many measures won the 
approval of Congress. 
One of the most outstanding measures 
approved by the recent Congress is one 
which provides for participation by the 
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Jnited States in international educa- 
tional affairs. For the first time m the 
history of the Congress legislation was 
enacted clearly recognizing the import- 
ance of education in the development of 
international understanding and _ co- 
operation in world affairs. Congress 
provided for membership of the United 
States in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization and authorized appropriations 
for this purpose. 

The Congress also authorized sizable 
iereases in appropriations for voca- 
tional education ; also scientific research 
in agriculture, soil conservation, food 
production, food nutrition, marketing 
problems, etc. It also showed a dispo- 


sition to increase the facilities for the 
education of veterans; for inereasing 
the services of the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
eation ; and in health education. Among 
the measures enacted by the Congress 
was one to establish and assist. in the 
maintenance of school lunches in the 
public schools of the several States. 
Below is a sunnmary of each of the 
principal educational enactments of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session : 


International Education 

Public Law 565, approved July 30, 
1946.—This act authorizes the Presi- 
dent to aecept membership for the 
United States in the United Nations 


Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), and directed 
that he designate not to exceed five rep- 
resentatives and citizens of the United 
States to attend sessions of the General 
Conference of the Organization, who 
shall reccive a salary of $12,000 per an- 
num. The act provides that the Secre- 
tary of State in fulfillment of the con- 
stitution of the Organization (art. VIT) 
shall cause to be organized a “National 
Commission on Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Cooperation” of not to ex- 
ceed 100 members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State and 
shall consist of (a) not more than 60 
representatives of principal national 
voluntary organizations interested in 
edneational, scientific, and cultural mat- 
ters, aud (b) not more than 40 out- 
standing persons selected by the Secre- 
tary of State, including not more than 
10 persons holding office under or em- 
ployed by the Government of the United 
States, not more than 15 representatives 
of educational, scientific, and cultural 
interests of State and local governments, 
and not more than 15 persons chosen at 
large. This commission shall meet at 
least once each year. The act authorizes 
an annual appropriation to the Depart- 
ment of State of such sums as may be 
necessary for payment by the United 
States of its share of the expenses of the 
Organization as apportioned by the 
General Conference of the Orgauiza- 
tion, and such additional sums as may 
be necessary to pay the expenses of par- 


ticipation by the United States in the- 


activities of the Organization, including 
salaries of representatives and their 
staff, and members of the secretariat of 
the National Commission, travel ex- 
penses, allowances for living quarters, 
cost of living allowances, communica- 


tion services, etc. . 


DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION NAMED 


Dr. E. B. Norton was designated 
Deputy Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion November 1, 1946. He will 
continue to serve also as Director 
of the Division of School Ad- 
ministration. See July issue of 
SCHOOL LIFE regarding Dr. 


Norton's first appointment. 


Public Law 584, approved August 1, 
1946.—This enactment amended the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 to desig- 
nate the Department of State as the dis- 
posal agency for United States surplus 
property outside the continental United 
States. It authonzed the Secretary of 
State to enter into executive agreements 
with foreign governments for the use of 
currencies or credit of such government 
asa result of surplus property disposals 
for the purpose of providing, by forma- 
tion of foundations or otherwise, for 
(A) financing studies, research, instruc- 
tion, and other educational activities of 
or for American citizens in schools and 
institutions of higher learning located 
in such foreign countries, or of the citi- 
zens of foreign countries in American 
schools located outside the continental 
United States, including payment for 
transportation, tuition, maintenance, 
and other expenses incident to scholas- 
tic activities; or (B) furnishing trans- 
portation for citizens of such foreign 
countries who desire to attend Ameri- 
can schools and institutions of higher 
learning in the continental United 
States and whose attendance will not 
deprive citizens of the United States 
from attending such schools: Provided, 
however, That no agreement shall pro- 
vide for the use of an aggregate amount 
of currency or credit of any one country 
in excess of $20,000,000 ov for the ex- 
penditure of the currency or credit of 
any one country in excess of $1,000,000 
annually, unless otherwise anthorized 
by Congress. The act provides that for 
the purpose of selecting students and 
educational institutions qualified to pav- 
ticipate in this program and to super- 
vise the program the President is au- 
thorized to appoint a “Board of For- 
eign Scholarships” consisting of 10 
menibers, composed of representatives 
of cultural, educational, students and 
war veterans groups, and including rep- 
resentatives of the United States Office 
of Education, the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration, State educa- 
tional institutions, and privately en- 
dowed educational institutions. This 
act further provides that in the selec- 
tion of American citizens for study in 
foreign countries preferences shall be 
given to applicants who have served in 
the armed forces of the United States 
during World War T or Il. 


Veterans Education 

Public Law 697, approved August 8, 
1946.—This act amends title V of the 
National Defense Housing Act ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, to authorize 
the Federal Works Administrator to 
provide needed educational facilities, 
other than housing, to educational in- 
stitutions furnishing courses of traim- 
ing ov education to veterans under their 
Readjustment Act of 1944. Such edu- 
cation facilities may be provided by 
the use or reuse (including disassem- 
bhng, transportation, and reerecting) 
of structures or facilities under the 
jurisdiction ov control of any Federal 
agency which are no longer required 
by such agency and wlueh, in the de- 
termination of the War Assets Ad- 
ministrator,.are available for such use. 
Authorized an appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 for this purpose. 

Public Law 679, approved August &, 
1946-—Yhis act authorized the Veter- 
ans Administration to re:mburse: State 
and local agencies for expenses in- 
curred in “rendering necessary serv- 
ices” in connection with the admunis- 
tration of certain training programs 
fov veterans, including (1) services in 
ascertaining the qualifications of in-— 
dustrial establishments for furnishing 
on-the-job training and their super- 
vision, (2) furnishing at the request 
of the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs any other services in connection 
therewith, or (3) furnishing, at the 
request of the Aduinistrator informa- 
tion concerning educational opportu- 
nities available in schools and colleges. 


Vocational Education 

Public Law 586, approved August 1, 
1946 (Act of 1946)—The purpose of 
this law is to assist the States and 
Territories in the fuller development 
of vocational education, and it author- 
ized the following additional appro- 
priations therefor: 

(1) $10,000,000 for vocational edu- 
eation in agriculture, “including su- 
pervision by vocational agricultural 
teachers of the activities, related to 
vocational education in agriculture, of 
the Futuve Farmers of America and 
the New Farniers of America,” to be 
apportioned in the States and Terri- 
tories in the proportion that their 
farm population bears to the total 
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farm population of the States and 
Territories. 

(2) $8,000,000 for vocational edu- 
cation in home economics to be ap- 
portioned to the States and Terr- 
tories in the proportion that their 
rural population bears to the total 
rural population im the States and 
Territories. 

(3) $8,000,000 for vocational edu- 
cation in trades and industries, to be 
apportioned to the States and Ter- 
ritories in the proportion that their 
nonfarm population bears to the total 
nonfarm population in the United 
States and Territories. 

(4) $2,500,000 for vocational educa- 
tion in distributional ocenpations, to 
be apportioned to the several States 
and ‘Territories in the proportion that 
their total population bears to the 
total population in the United States. 

In order to receive the benefits un- 
der this act a State must match by 
State or local funds, or both, 160 per- 
cent of the Federal sums made avail- 
able. The appropriations under this 
act are made subject to the same con- 
ditions and limitations as the appro- 
priations under the Snmith-Hughes 
Act, with certain enumerated excep- 
tions. Fov the admimstration of this 
act Congress authorized an appropria- 
tion to the Office of Education in the 
amount of $350,000. 


Education on Federal Reservations or 
Property; and in Congested Areas 
Resulting from the War 


Publie Law 604, approved August 2, 
1946.—This Act among other things, 
stipulated that “The Secretary of the 
Navy may, out of funds specifically ap- 
propnate for that purpose, contribute 
to the support of schools in localities 
where naval activities are located if he 
finds that the schools, if any, available 
in the locality are not adequate for the 
welfare of dependents of personnel of 
the Naval Estabhshment stationed at 
the activity, and may provide for the 
transportation of such dependents be- 
tween the schools and the 
when such schools are not accessible to 
such dependents by regular means of 
transportation.” 

Public Law 452, approved June 26, 
1946 —This Act extended the National 
Defense Housing Act of October 14, 
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activities 


1940, and authorized the Federal 
Works Administrator to continue to 
make during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, contributions for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of school facili- 
ties to (a) local school agencies requir- 
ing assistance that have received dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
contributions under this Act, and (b) 
local school agencies requiring assist- 
ance that may be subject to a loss of tax 
revenue because of the acqnisition or 
ownership of land by the United States. 


EDUCATION COMMISSION TO 
GERMANY 


On the joint invitation of the 
Department of State and the War 
Department, Bess Goodykoontz, 
Director of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, served as a 
member of the Education Mission 
to Germany. 

Other members of the Commuis- 
sion were: George I". Zook, chair- 
man, and president of the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education; Eugene 
H. Anderson, the Department of 
State; Henry H. Hill, president, 
George Peabody College for 


Teachers; Paul M. Limbert, presi- 
dent Springfield College; Earl I. 
McGrath, dean of College of Arts 
and, Sciences, State University of 


Jowa; Remhold Niebuhr, pro- 
fessor Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City; Rey. Felix 
N. Pitt, secretary Catholic School 
Board, Louisville, Ky.; Lawrence 
Rogin, director of education, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, 
Crim O-eNew York City; IT. V. 
Smith, professor of plulosophy, 
University of Chicago; and Helen 
C. White, professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The purpose of the Mission was 
to observe the educational situa- 
tion in the American Zone, to ex- 
amine what the military govern- 
ment is domg, and to draft a re- 
port for the War Department. 
The Mission spent 5 weeks in Ger- 
many. (A report by Dr. Goody- 
koontz will be published in an 


early issue of SCHOOL LIFE). 


U.S. Office of Education 
Public Law 549, approved July 26, 
1946.—This is the Appropriation Act 
for the Department of Labor and the 
Federal Security Agency and includes 
appropriations for the Office of Eduea- 
tion as follows: 
For the development of 
vocational education 
m the United States_ $14, 200, 000 
For the development of 
vocational education 


TS 350, 000 
For the development of 
vocational education 
in Puerto Rico... 105, 000 
14, 335, 006 
For endowment of col- 
leges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts... 2, 480, 000 


For: salaries and ‘ex- 
penses of the U. S. 
Office of Education__ 

For aid to the States for 
Food Conservation 
Program 


1, 157, 000 


1, 337, 000 
This act authorized the Commissioner 
of Edneation to “delegate to any officer 
in the Office of Education any of his 
powers or duties herennder.” 


School Building Planning 

Public Law 419, approved June 21, 
1946.—This act appropriated $35,000,- 
000 to the Federal Works Agency for 
“Public Works advance planning” 
(which may include plans for public 
school buildings), to remain available 
until June 30, 1947; also appropriated 
37,000,000 for the maintenance and 
operation of certain school facilities 
under the provisions of the National 
Defense Housing Act approved Octo- 
ber 14, 1940, as amended. 


Research in Agriculture 

Public Law 733, approved August 
14, 1946.—Tlus act amended the Bank- 
head-Jones Act of 1935 and declared it 
to be the policy of Congress to promote 
the efficient production and utilization 
of products of the soil as essential to the 
health and welfare .. . and that “it is 
also the intent of Congress to assure 
agriculture a position in research equal 
to that of industry.” Such research to 
be extended to inclnde, among other 


(Concluded on page 15) 


REORGANIZATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL DIVISION 


In the following article, R. W. @reg- 
ory. Assistant U.S. Comneissioner for 
Vocational Education, describes the re- 
cent reorganization of that Division and 
outlines plans for rendering increas- 
ingly effective services. 


O JUSTIFY his membership in 

American economic society, every 
American citizen must perform some 
work or render some service. Educa- 
tion for purposeful work is recognized 
as an objective of national concern by 
Congress in the form of the National 
Vocational Education Acts. 

Programs of vocational education in 
the States have*been developed to serve 
the occupational fields of agriculture, 
business, trades and industry, and home- 
making. It is the function of the Voca- 
tional Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion to contribute to the further devel- 
opment of these programs by rendering 
ever increasingly effective service to 
State Boards for Vocational Education 
and their staffs. 

The program plan of the Division is 
threefold. It is directed toward: 

1. Leadership. The Division has 
general responsibility for aiding States 
in the development of programs in vo- 
cational education. This responsibility 
is comparable to that which other divi- 
sions of the U. S. Office of Education 
have for other areas of educational 
need. 

2. Responsibilities for administering 
grants under the Vocational Education 
Aets. The Division discharges those 
responsibilities for which the Office of 
Education has an obligation by virtue 
of the Vocational Education Acts which 
provide grants of Federal funds to 
States for specific educational purposes. 


3. Program development. The Divi- 


sion seeks to make a contribution to the 
efficiency of vocational education pro- 
grams by means of those activities which 
lead to improvement in the quality of 
vocational education in keeping with 
advances in educational practices and 
changes in the technology and practices 


of the basic occupations for which voca- 
tional education is provided; that is, a 
discharging of a responsibility for pro- 
tecting the investment of funds made 
available by the National Vocational 
Education Acts to the end that the 
greatest possible returns in the way of 
educational outcomes are obtained. 

In order to. serve more effectively and 
achieve these ends it was necessary for 
the Vocational Division to adjust to 
changing conditions and practices in 
its organizational and administrative 
structure. The reorganization effected 
provides for the reassignment of the 
staff of the Division into three branches. 
It is to be hoped that the functional 
readjustment and reorganization of the 
Vocational Division, which was initi- 
ated in August 1946, will be completely 
effective by July 1947. The basis of the 
program of activities of the Division is 
in the work of the three branches. 


State Plans: Financial and Statistical 
Operations Branch 

Programs of federally aided voca- 
tional education in the States stem from 
a State plan prepared by the State 
Board for Vocational Education and 
approved by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Not only are State plans for the 
operation of the programs in the States 
required by the National Vocational 
Education Acts but expenditures for the 
purposes set forth in the acts must be 
made in accordance with the State 
plans. 

These conditions, therefore, make it 
necessary for the Office of Education 
to establish and maintain working re- 
lationships of contractual character 
with the State Boards for Vocational 
Edueation. It is for the purpose of dis- 
charging these responsibilities that the 
Vocational Education Division estab- 
lished the State Plans: Financial and 
Statistical Operations Branch. 

It becomes the function of this branch 
to process the State Plan as proposed 
by the separate State Boards for Voea- 
tional Education, leading finally to its 
approval; to establish allotments of 


>of service. 


funds to the respective State Boards for 
Vocational Education, and to certify 
these funds in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the appropriating laws and 
the policies of the Office; to andit the 
accounts of the State Boards with re- 
spect to the expenditure of Federal 
funds certified to them for specific pur- 
poses in the field of vocational educa- 
tion; to ask for and receive from State 
Boards for Vocational Education ap- 
propriate reports with respect to the 
expenditure of funds and the develop- 
ment of programs including statistics 
upon classes conducted ; to analyze and 
compile reports received from State 
Boards; and to have the information 
contained therein prepared for reports 
and other types of publications and for 
the use of the Commissioner in report- 
ing to Congress and the people upon 
the development of vocational educa- 
tion in the United States resulting from 
the provisions of the National Voca- 
tional Education Acts; to assist in the 
preparation for publications, particu- 
larly for State and local workers in the 
fields of vocational education, adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and instructional _ 
documents, outlines and information 
for the further improvement of voca- 
tional instruction in the States and local 
communities; and finally, to make 
available to the staff of the Vocational 
Division all of the resources on voca- 
tional education garnered from the 
States. 


Program Planning Operations 
Branch 


During the first quarter of a century 
of the life of the National Vocational 
Education Acts, vocational education 
had a steady enrollment growth in the 
four occupational areas of service men- 
tioned above—agriculture, distributive 
occupations, homemaking, and trades 
and industry. Much of this growth, 
however, as it was attained by any in- 
dividual type of vocational service, was 
attamed with a minimum of relation 
to the growth in each of the other types 
The need was so great and 
the area to be served so vast that the 
demands made upon each individual 
type of service left all too little time to 
the leaders working in that service to 
give comprehensive consideration to its 
relation to other aspects of vocational 
education or to education as a whole. 
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It has become necessary to give more 
extensive consideration to plans aud 
operations that work toward coordina- 
tion in the development of vocational 
education programs iu the respective 
fields of service authorized. 

Program planning becomes increas- 
ingly necessary if unmet needs for 
vocational education are to be satisfied 
economncally and efficiently. AAs a con- 
sequence, a second branch of the Voca- 
tional Edueation Division, the Pro- 
gram Planning Operations Branch, has 
been established. This branch is made 
up of the chiefs of the respective serv- 
ices and their staff members. The 
branch will function maimly through 
the work of the Program Planning 
Committee which is made up of the 
chiefs of the respective services and the 
chief of the research service in the di- 
vision. In addition, largely for pur- 
poses of liaison, the assistant directors 
of the other two branches in the di- 


vision are members of the Program. 


Planning Committee. 

In brief, the Program Planning Com- 
mittee has responsibilities for working 
cooperatively with the States in the 
over-all planning of the program of vo- 
cational education. The Committee will 
function from the vantage point of be- 
ing able to look at the total situation 
in the United States with respect to the 
need for vocational education generally 
and comprehensively; and with respect 


to the need for vocational education 
specifically by occupational interests 
and needs, ‘The specialized personnel 
of the Program Planning Operations 
Branch, functioning under their respec- 
tive chiefs, have responsibility for serv- 
icing the development of the program of 
vocational education in the States and 
loca] communities as their services are 
planned for and requested by the re- 
spective States. 


Field Service Operations Branch 


To carry the work of the Vocational 
Division to the field, a third branch was 
established mm the Vocational Division, 
the Field Service Operations Brauch. 
The activities of the Vocational Divis- 
ion can be justified only insofar as they 
assist the States iu the organization and 
development of complete and adequate 
programs of vocational education to 
meet the needs of its citizens. This 
branch is made up of a staff of regional 
field representatives. It becomes the 
function of the Field Service Opera- 
tions Branch to work with the State 
Boards for Vocational Education and 
their administrative personnel, the ex- 
ecutive officer and the State director, to 
the end that the States and local com- 
munities more effectively than ever be- 
fore plan for and conduct efficient and 
effective programs of vocational educa- 
tion in the local communities of the re- 
spective States. 


DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


PROGRAM 
PLANNING 


PROGRAM PLANNING 
OPERATIONS 


COMMITTEE 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


ASSISTANT U. S$. COMMISSIONER 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


OIRECTOR 


FIELD SERVICE 
OPERATIONS 


STATE PLANS: FINANCIAL 
AND 
STATISTICAL OPERATIONS 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SERVICE 
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L Agriculture education programs 
2. Teacher training 

3. Research 

4. Port-time-and evening schoole 
5.Farm mechanice 

6. Instructional materiale 
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STATE 80ARD 
FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


It is the responsibility of the regional 
field representatives to indicate to the 
respective State board officials some of 
the overall planning being done by the 
Program Planning Operations Branch 
as a guide to them for their own plan- 
ning at State and local levels. In addi- 
tion, these Field Representatives have 
the respousibility for assisting the State 
board personnel in establishing ways 
and means of facilitating the organiza- 
tion and development of programs of 
vocational education as they are planned 
to function in the best interests of the 
working people of their respective local 
communities. The Field Representa- 
{ives will find it increasingly necessary 
to know something of the nature and 
conditions under which local programs 
of vocational education develop so that 
they may assist the States in determin- 
ing and evaluating their needs for as- 
sistance in furthering such development 
from the specialized personnel of the 
Program Planning Operations Branch. 
Finally, they serve as a medium for the 
securing of such assistance in an order- 
ly, planned manner. 

Of particular importance to the State 
Boards for Vocational Education will 
be the service the regional field repre- 
sentatives are able to render in the field 
of budgetary and financial planning and 
operation through the development of 
improved procedures and techniques. 
They will assist the States in anticipat- 
ing emerging developments in their pro- 
grams in the years ahead and the con- 
sequent demands that will be made for 
their financial support. 

The accompanying chart presents 
graphically the organization of the Vo- 
cational Division in the U. S. Office of 
Education as it is now functioning. 


PROGRAM AIDS AVAILABLE 


THE NATIONAL 
Christians and Jews announces the 
fourteenth annual observance of na- 
tional Brotherhood Week to occur Feb- 
ruary 16-23, 1947. The theme is 
“Brotherhood-Pattern for Peace.” 

Program aids for use in schools and 
colleges may be secured by writing to 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Materials are adapted 
to age levels in the schools. 


Conference of 


Expanding Role of the School 


In Parent Education 


EPRESENTATIN E of the current 

interest of schools in providing op- 
portunities for parents as well as chil- 
dren to learn, is a report on parent edu- 
cation in the Baltimore public schools, 
The Pavent-Education Supervisor, Mrs. 
Sarah W. Davis, describes the plan of 
organization, the scope of activities, and 
the way in which the parent-education 
program is functioning as an integral 
part of the schools. 


Baltimore Plan 


The Baltimore Plan for a public- 
school parent-education program is 
unique in that the program is in opera- 
tion through weekly classes during the 
entire school year. It is financed by 
local school funds and is an independ- 
ent unit functioning as does any other 
department within the framework of 
the entire school system. It has made a 
place for itself. Its activities have not 
been confined to a few big and spectacu- 
lar meetings, but it has kept to a steady 
and persistent program of weekly meet- 
ings. In the current year these have 
been held in 85 schools, 63 white, 22 
colored. 

Tn general the school has been slower 
than the stage, the radio, and the pub- 
lishing house to see the dramatic and 
effective part that it may take in de- 
veloping parent education. Baltimore, 
however, has recognized: First, the 
need for parent education in the public 
schools; second, the problems to be met 
in setting up such a program; third, 
the possible solution of these problems, 
and fourth, the potentialities of parent 
education for improving home and 
school relationships. 

It is not possible for teachers in a 
large city system to know as much of 
the child’s family background as do the 
teachers in smaller towns and cities, 
and the necessity for a better acquaint- 
ance with parents had long been felt in 
Baltimore. Teachers and schoo] officials 
saw this ueed in every part of the city. 
There were behavior probleins which 
showed a lack of parental understand- 


a 


ing of children; there were parents 
questioning school policy, or seeking for 
other forms of help, and there were 
many schools with no P, T. A. organiza- 
tion to bring parents into the schools. 
With these and other evidences of the 
need, the superintendent of public in- 
struction made it possible in 1935 to 
offer regular weekly classes in child 
study and parent education to fathers 
and mothers. 


Education in Family Life 


Tor 10 years Baltimore parents have 
had an opportunity to attend classes 


‘in the public schools for education in 


family life. Parent education is a part 
of the adult education program. It is 
an integral part of the school system. 
It takes some of the responsibility for 
interpreting the work done in_ the 
schools, and in turn frequently inter- 
prets the home to the school. 

Fathered in 1935 by the Federal 
Government and mothered hy the local 
Department of Education, its struggles 
to grow up have been many. Among 
its problems has been getting suitable 
teachers, training teachers and convert- 


‘ing certain public-school officials and 


teachers to the idea of imviting adults, 
especially parents, into their schools for 
weekly meetings; finding adequate 
meeting places in already crowded 
buildings; framing and wording suit- 
able publicity for parents, and building 
up a course of study which would be 
acceptable to a board of education, the 
public-schoo] supermtendent, and at 
the same time be vital and democratic 
enough to meet the needs of parent 
groups. 

Another problem is the difficulty of 
reaching enough parents with a suitable 
program to meet their needs. A serious 
handicap has been the tragedy of recom- 
mending procedures to groups of par- 
ents who are unable, because of social 
and economic handicaps, to accept 
many of the suggestions offered. A good 
example of this difliculty was mentioned 
by one of the colored teachers at the 
in-service training class. She said, 


“What are you going to recommend to 
parents who live in highly congested 
areas surronnded by saloons, pool par- 
lors, and other undesirable places? The 
adolescent who is searching for amuse- 
ment finds welcome in these places and 
more fun and comfort than he gets at 
home.” 

To meet the first problem mentioned, 
namely, the problem of teachers, we 
must go back to 1935, when the first 
group of teachers was selected under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and was not entirely satisfactory. 
After 1 year of this method, it became 
increasingly evident that the teachers 
must be chosen for some other reason 
than because they needed a job. It was 
then that the Board of Edueation 
placed parent education in the division 
of adult education. By degrees we 
have developed a staff of teachers who 
are all married women with children. 
We have not so stipulated but they are 


_happily married and all have been 


teachers at some time. They are either 
normal school or college graduates and 
are chosen for personality and character 
as well as for educational background. 
Their keen interest in and sense of re- 
sponsibility to the parents whom they 
serve is proof of their faith in parent 
education. The training of these teach- 
ers is done in a weekly in-service train- 
ing class which meets from October 
through May. 


Lectures and Discussions 


The speakers for this class have come 
from bureaus of the Health Depart- 
ment. Johns Hopkins University, 
Goucher College, the University of 
Maryland, the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, the School of Hygiene, the Child 
Study Associations, the museums and 
libraries, the Council of Churches, the 
Courts, the City Council, the Police De- 
partment, from special institutions for 
children, and the various departments 
in the school system, both colored and 
white. Active participation in the dis- 
cussion of problems by the staff is en- 
couraged, and the teachers find that 
these discussions are valuable in clari- 
fying some of the questions which are 
brought in by parents. The staff 1s 
oriented iu adult leadership techniques 
and is given much factual information 
and source material. Time spent in the 
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in-service class on book reviews or on 
reports of special activities, or on learn- 
ing the mechanical quirks of the motion- 
picture machine is considered time well 
spent when a teacher is faced with the 
necessity of using one of these tech- 
niques. 


Help Parents To Help Themselves 


Tt is our purpose to meet the needs 
of the parents and help them to help 
themselves. It is felt that anything 
which enriches the life of parents is 
parent education, so they are given an 
opportunity to make suggestions as to 
the type of program which will be of 
inost benefit to them. This again is a 
difficulty as the teacher has to prepare 
for many different discussions. No two 
groups can be treated in exactly the 
same way. One teacher usually has sev- 
eral types of groups to meet, and while 
some parents make valuable contribu- 
tions to the program in the way of book 
reviews and reports, the parents In an- 
other school nay ask for help in pro- 
hnonneing and defining words. Still an- 
other group which has been discussing 
the types of schools and how individual 
differences in children are recognized 
and encouraged, wishes to visit a class 
in action. 

Arrangements are made for the en- 
tire parent group to visit a school. The 
group 1s greeted by the principal. They 
observe a class where a lesson is in prog- 
ress on training waitresses for a depart- 
ment store lunchroom. Next a class on 
job training is visited. They listen to 
a discussion on nutrition and personal 
hygiene. There is a brief talk by the 
schoo] nurse on the health services of 
the school. The morning ends with the 
parents having luncheon at the scliool, 
served by several home economic stu- 
dents, 

This method of tying together the 
parent-ednecation teacher’s lesson on 
basic principles underlying individual 
differences and the school’s practical 
way of meeting them in children has 
been a satisfying and enlightening way 
in which to meet the expressed needs of 
parents. 

Finding adequate meeting places has 
not been the easiest thing to do, but if 
parents are to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the school’s progran, 
it has seemed necessary to confine our 
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meeting places to schools, and many a 
good discussion has been held in a base- 
ment next door to the furnace, or in the 
teachers’ lunchroom, or even on a small 
portion of the auditorium stage. More 
and more, however, principals are find- 
ing it possible to melude in their plans 
for the year an “X” to mark the spot 
where parents may meet. 


Effective Publicity 

The question of publicity has been 
studied and the Balt?more Bulletin for 
November-December 1944 has some 
sample invitations which have been sent 
home to parents. The very term “par- 
ent education” has been a difficulty, as 
some people resent its implication, some 
groups in fact asking to be called 
“mothers’ clubs,” which introduces an- 
other one of our objectives, namely, how 
to reach both parents. Since a child has 
two parents, we feel that he must need 
them both, so we have opened some 
night classes for fathers. This particu- 
lar phase of the work stopped during 
the war but was resumed last year with 
a program which included lectures on 
characteristics of children at different 
age levels; individual differences; prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene; development 
of social behavior; emotional develop- 
ment; factors in the moral training of 
children; and how the schools meet the 
needs of children. The expanding role 
of the school in parent education makes 
it possible to clear up these important 
issues for fathers as well as mothers. 

The newspapers were interested in 
featuring this type of class and accepted 
considerable material on the subject of 
classes for fathers. Another fovm of 
publicity which has been helpful is the 
Annual Spring Meeting in which both 
parents and professional educators par- 
ticipate. There have been nine annual 
meetings, and typical programs have 
consisted of : 

A Quiz Program—Vhe questions 
were submitted by the parents and the 
auswers by a psychologist, a sociologist, 
a psychiatrist, and a scientist. 

A Town Mceting on the topic: “Has 
the American Home failed?” with rep- 
resentative speakers from Goucher Col- 
lege, a private school, the Child Study 
Association, and the public schools. 

A Patriotie Pageant.—Original one- 


act plays have been arranged and pro- 
duced by parents, and a parent-educa- 
tion chorus has assisted at meetings. 
The annual meeting for the current year 
featured a panel discussion on {The 
Family in a Modern World.” The topic 
was discussed by a speaker from the 
U.S. Office of Education and, the entive 
panel which assisted hev was composed 
of parents from: various classes. 

The school which expands to accept 
parent education can build up better 
parent-school relationships, and some 
principals keenly aware of this fact en- 
courage P. T, A.’s to place a parent- 
education chairman on their executive 
board. Less flourishing P. T. A.’s have 
been built up by choosing officers from 
parent-education groups. Neighborli- 
ness between schools has been fostered 
by regional meetings when one class be- 
comes the guest of another class at a 
different school. 


Cooperation 


At one such meeting the new tech- 
nique of: role-playing was introduced 
when the parents acted the parts in a 
conflict situation which had developed 
inahome. The regional program may 
consist of a regular lesson taught by the 
parent-education teacher, it may be a 
talk by the principal, it may be a 
tea or an exhibit. These regional meet- 
ings are one more indication of what 
may be accomplished in the expanding 
school. Both parents and faculties have 
a sense of “one-ness” which is hard to 
acquire in-a big school system. From 
these meetings where school policies are 
frequently discussed it is but an easy 
step for parents to be invited into the 
classrooms to see how reading is taught, 
how fractions have lost their terror, and 
to observe that tricky job in subtraction, 
or go in a body to see a United Nations 
assembly. 

Many parents are astonished to find 
out how much the schools have been 
teaching m preparation for family liy- 
ing. The kindergartner builds a house 
and a small group of the children make 
believe they are the family living in the 
house; while the senior high school stu- 
dent selects the proper textiles, the cor- 
rect color schemes for interior decora- 
tion, and discusses family relationships. 

It becomes the job of the parent edu- 


cator to encourage the interest of her 
groups in these programs. ‘The parent 
may observe that her child is learning 
something besides subject matter. He 
is learning to work and play with 
others. ‘The mother who is traimed by 
the parent educator to look for values 
in these observation periods finds many 
opportunities to adapt and use the prm- 
ciples involved. Parent educators can 
utilize these already established pro- 
grams and interpret the basic principles 
underlying them. We have many op- 
portunities to see the schools in action 
and to work with teachers for a common 
cause. Some of the parents had chest 
X-rays made one day with their chil- 
dren, and others took the hearing tests 
which the children were taking. This 
is to be followed by a talk to the parent 
group by the supervisor of special edu- 
cation for handicapped children. These 
are indications of what may happen 
when schools expand to include parents. 


Watch the School in Action 


This point of view has been expressed 
by a Baltimore principal, who says: “If 
parents are to become helpful workers 
and efficient missionaries in interpret- 
ing school policies to the public, they 
must be afforded opportunities to watch 
the school in action. Situations should 
be provided which will help to give a 
keener insight into school and classroom 
problems, to create a better understand- 
ing of the teacher’s difficulties and in- 
structional procedures, and to develop a 
more generous cooperation. Parent- 
education classes of the future might 
very profitably devote a regular part 
of their time to clinical studies of home 
problems spilling over into the school. 
This would give the interested parent 
an opportunity to work with profes- 
sionals in a way both unique and 
original.” 

In addition to classroom visits we 
recognize the potentialities of the trip 
or excursion as a medium in parent edu- 
cation. During the current year, 2,753 
visits to the various types of schools, the 
courts, the libraries, museums, and the 
churches have been made; this figure in- 
cludes a number of trips to Washington, 
a few Connnunity Fund tours, and sey- 
eral other school activities. Aside from 
that. 768 parents have heard special lec- 
tures. This type of education entails 


10 


much plannimg, but we think it is worth 
it, remembering that “A journey of a 
thousand leagues begins from where 


your feet stand.” 
Tor the future development of parent 


edneation in the Baltimore public 
schools we are working toward tenure 
of office for our teachers; a full-time 
supervisor and adequate clerical serv- 
ice; for the teachers also, a continuation 
of in-service training with opportuni- 
ties for the staff to observe programs in 
other cities. For the parents them- 
selves, we would like more printed and 
mimeographed materials, more oppor- 
tunities for parent participation in 
school activities; as for example, jomt 
projects with the home economics de- 
partinent, and a jomt project with P. 
T. A.’s in organmzmg, for example, 
“home play groups” throughout the 
city. For the parents also, we would 
ask more regional meetings, and in ad- 
dition to the annual spring meeting, a 
midyear meeting to be resolved into dis- 
cussion groups; the chairman of each 
group a parent; the leader, a profes- 
sional in his particular field. And al- 
ways, more and more schools with 
weekly meetings in pleasanter and more 
adequately equipped meeting places. 
Our department should sponsor a mar- 
riage counseling service conducted by 
specialists in the fields of sociology, psy- 
chology, physiology, and psychiatry. 

Tt is expected that parent education 
will continue to draw npon the city’s 
cultural institutions for inspiration and 
encouragement in building happy and 
beautiful homes, upon the health de- 
partment for its valuable information, 
and upon the universities and schools 
for edneational material. 

If we are to convince public schools 
that they should expand their already 
crowded program for parent education 
then we must prove that we have some- 
thing constructive to offer. The proof 
that we have is in the satisfied customer 
who returns year after year, and the 
backing of a city full of wide awake 
parents who are bristling with problems 
to be solved and who are willing to 
take advantage of the services being 
offered. 

The dictionary’s definition of “pub- 
lic”? is “concerning the people as a 
whole.” Parent education is helping to 
make the public-school public. 


SPECIALIST JOINS WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


DR. JOHN LUND, senior specialist im 
school administration, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Organization 
and Training Division as advisor to the 
War Department General and Special 
Staffs on matters of pohcy and pro- 
cedure affecting the military and ci- 
vilian educational program of the 
Army and War Department. 

Dr. Lund will also act as adviser on 
educational aspects of military train- 
ing to the sections of the traming di- 
visions of the Army Air Forces, Army 
Ground Forces, and to Administrative 
and Technical Services concerned with 
the training of individuals in the many 
types of schools involved. 

He will act as coordinator of efforts 
by other members of the War Depart- 
ment in maintaining laison with uni- 
versities and industrial and techmeal 
institutions which train personnel for 
the Army in undergraduate or post- 
In this capacity, 
he will be the central point of contact 
with such agencies as the U. 8. Office of 
Education, the American Council on 
Education, the Association of American 
Colleges, the National Research Coun- 
cil, the Social Science Research Coun- 
ceil, the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 


graduate programs. 


SPECIALISTS CONFER ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


When this issue of Scioon Livr 
went to press, final plans were under 
way for the National Conference for 
the Prevention and Control of Juve- 
mle Delinquency, called by Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark. The dates of 
the conference were November 20, 21. 


and 22, and about 1000 persons par- 


ticipated. Committees worked for 
several months preparing prelimi- 
nary drafts of manuscripts on var- 
ious aspects of the problem of de- 
Inquency prevention and control. 
These were reviewed and further de- 
veloped by the Conference. The Jan- 
uary issue of Scnoon Lunes will carry 
a report of its deliberations and 
recommendations. 
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Educating Migrant Children— 
Some Proposed Solutions 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist, Small and Rural High Schools 


HE PROBLEMS of providing 
schooling for children of families 
of migratory farm workers has, in the 
past, received just enough attention 
from educators to make them rather 
vaguely aware that these children gen- 
erally are either inadequately served 
or entirely neglected. Those who have 
given serious thought to the problems 
involved in making available effective 
educational opportunities to such chil- 
dren have found such problems to be 
both numerous and complex. Because 
they usually involve more than one 
school district, and often more than one 
State, the development of workable solu- 
tions has too often been slow and 
ineffectual. 
Some effective information on the 


problem of migratory farm workers and, 


their children has, in the past, been pro- 
duced by the following agencies: The 
National Child Labor Committee of 
New York has for many years investi- 
gated the working conditions and the 
general welfare, often including the 
schooling, of children in all types of 
occupations, including those who an- 
nnally follow the crops with their fami- 
hes. The Committee on Interstate Mi- 
gration of Destitute Citizens, operating 
under the chairmanship of Hon. John 
Tolan, Representative from Califor- 
nia, carried on an extensive investi- 
gation just prior to World War IT of 
the socio-economic status of migrants, 
and published some significant testi- 
mony on the educational problems en- 
tailed. In 1933 the Children’s Bureau 
published the report of a study in which 
the U. S. Office of Education collabo- 
rated and which included some helpful 
information on the education of chil- 
dren of agricultural laborers. Recently 
a Federal Interagency Committee on 
Migratory Labor was appointed to study 
(he present status of migrant workers 

*From ‘A Charter of Education for Rural Chil- 


dren,” published in 1945 by the National Education 
Association, 
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and to recommend Federal, State, and 
local programs of action. Work Group 
VII, organized under the chairmanship 
of this author, was assigned the task of 
formulating “Recommendations on the 
Edueation of Children of Migrants.” 
According to plans, this veport will 
soon be released with those of groups 
assigned to deal with other aspects of 
the migratory labor situation. 

Among the States, California stands 
out- both in the amount of study which 
the school authorities have given to the 
education of children of migratory 
workers and in the efforts made to serve 
them. Specific legislation relating to 
such children has been enacted and spe- 
cial grants provided. The State edneca- 
tion department has published several 
helpful circulars on the subject for the 
guidance of the schools of this State. 


What the Evidence Shows 


Insofar as these efforts to study the 
problems of migratory laborers include 
data on the educational opportunities 
of the children involved, the evidence 
shows that: (1) The children are often 
not in school, (2) not many schools are 
making serious efforts to put suitable 
types of schooling within their reach, 
and (3) when the children do enroll, 
they so overburden the teachers and 
strain the school’s facilities that they 
seldom find: educational services geared 
to their peculiar needs and are rarely 
mace to feel welcome. 

Despite the fact that the school au- 
thorities generally accept the proposi- 
tion that education is one of the “rights 
of every child regardless of race, color, 
or situation, wherever he may live under 
the United States flag,”? for certain 
groups of children this is still no more 
than an unfulfilled promise. As partial 
excuse for this condition, it must be said 
that the authorities find themselves 
working in schoo] systeins devised for a 
day when population groups were rela- 
tively stable and when each district 


could, without too much injury to any- 
one, finance and plan independently for 
the education of the children within its 
borders. The administrative responsi- 
bility of State departments of education 
has, in recent years, become increasingly 
broader, But such problems as student- 
accounting, the enforcement of compul- 
sory attendance and work permit laws, 
the providing of staff and equipment 
suitable to deal with specialized eroups, 
and the adjustment of instruction to in- 
dividual pupil needs—these are still al- 
most entirely the responsibility of the 
county or local communities which are 
limited to narrow borders. Especially 
is this true in the rural areas. 


Variety of Solutions Suggested 


Because of the wide variety of condi- 
tions im the several State and local 
school systems, perhaps the best service 
this article can render is to suggest an 
equally wide variety of solutions to the 
various probleins of educating the mi- 
grant child. Some of the ideas pre- 
sented below will serve in certain situa- 
tions, others will be found more helpful 
under different conditions. There is no 
significance to the order in which the 
suggestions appear. 


1. Develop and offer special training 
to prepare teachers to meet the needs of 
different groups of children of migra- 
tory laborers: (a) Those coming from 

raried environments, (b) those econom- 
ically and socially insecure, (c) those 
retarded in school progress and belong- 
ing to racial minorities, (d) those un- 
dernourished and in poor health, and 
(e) those often unwanted by the school 
and feared by parents of other pupils 
as sources of infection and bad com- 


pany. 

2. Employ an extra supply or reserve 
of teachers or tutors on the basis of 
State, county, or city school systems— 
persons 1 who can be used (2) to organize 
classroom groups of migrant children 
when and where needed, (b) to seek out 
migrant children who ought to be in 
schools and are not, and “(c) to work 
an those who must be out of school. 


Establish wngraded classrooms ov- 
ee and equipped to deal in a prac- 
tical we ty with (a) a wide variety of age, 
interest, and intelligence groups; (b) 
classes organized in ‘terms of 2-hour or 
half-day periods; and (c) instruction 
or eanized i in terms of nonsequential cur- 
riculum units, comprehensive projects, 
and pupil activities rather than in terms 
of isolated facts, subjects, and text- 
books often me: mingles to students at- 
tending 17 regularly. 


4. Provide a stmple, but clean and 
orderly, sehool room or study center, 
which will appeal to the children com- 
ing from shacks, camps, and other poor 
home surroundings; will demonstrate 
higher cultural living standards and 
give a new sense of worth; and will 
create a feeling of security and relaxa- 
tion, Such a schoo] room or study cen- 
ter should especially serve the needs of 
over-age youth from poverty stricken 
homes and, therefore, should be 
equipped with mature, but easy-to-read, 
library, and reference materials, with 
many pictures, movies, and other audio- 
visual aids, with motivation and oppor- 
tunity for self-expression in the lan- 
guage arts, drama, and fine arts; and 
shonld appeal to a wide variety of in- 
terests, environmental backgrounds, and 
mental levels. 


5. Make class groups which include 
migrant children or consist entirely of 
migrants smaller than those for resident 
pupils only, in order to give time and 
opportunity to devote to the personal 
problems of individual pupils and to 
adjust the school program to their 
needs. 

6. Call interstate and intrastate con- 
ferences (a) to study jointly the 
problems of migratory children; (b) to 
reach agreements concerning ways of 
solving common problems; (c) to de- 
velop cooperatively special school serv- 
ices for migratory pupils; (d) and to 
formulate necessary, and perhaps uni- 
form. remedial legislation. 


7. Provide State and Federal grants 
to encourage special provisions for the 
education of migrants, to stimulate 
local districts to assume financial re- 
sponsibility for educating nonresident 
pupils, and to offset the added costs 
entailed in providing such special ser- 
vices as reserve staff, transportation, 
special teaching materials, and other 
facilities. The wealth created by mi- 
gratory labor must come to be valued on 
a national or State-wide basis rather 
than locally. Despite the fact that 
migrants usually do not accumulate real 
or personal property, they add mate- 
rially to the wealth of the community, 
State, and Nation by helping to conserve 
the erops which would otherwise go to 
waste and by lowering the cost of living. 

8. Give special attention to children 
of migrants as concerns the health 
and physical education services of the 
schools, including regular medical and 
dental examinations, preventive and 
corrective services, psychological tests 
and consultation, nutrition education, 
and services to atypical children. 

9. In order not to lose track of chil- 
dren of migrants, develop and instal] 
improved State-wide systems of child 
records and accounting. including per- 
manent and cumulative school records 
for every child; an orderly and uniform 
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system of enrollment, dismissal, follow- 
up, re-enrollment, and work and similar 
nonattendance permits: the sending 
of high school transcripts; and a record 
of the final educational status of the 
child. Such State-wide systems of 
child accounting will be more effective 
if uniform regulations are worked out 
in cooperation with adjacent States. 

10. To assure more regilar school at- 
tendance of these children, enact effec- 
tive, and perhaps more uniform, State 
laws relating to school census, com- 
pulsory attendance, and child labor. 
Some basic essentials of such legis- 
Jation are: (a) Make State aid available 
on the basis of school attendance and 
equalization rather than on mere child 
enumeration or enrollment; (b) place 
the desired types and levels of educa- 
tion within the reach of every child, 
both in terms of distance from school 
and in terms of economic factors; (c) 
penalize persons responsible for failing 
to enforce school attendance and child 
labor laws; (d) shift the emphasis im 
the training and activities of school 
attendance and work-permit enforce- 
ment officers from police techniques to 
those of child study, home visitation, 
and better understanding and use of 
sound school public relations prin- 
ciples: (e) follow the child across 
district, county, and State Ines or set 
up workable, cooperative relationships. 

11. Develop and experiment with 
emergency or traveling schools for mi- 
gratory groups, establish school facih- 
ties in labor camps, and provide other 
special and essential edneational serv- 
ices. Such experimentation should jn- 
volve grants by the State to county or 
local districts. to provide not only the 
regular State school aid per pupil in at- 
tendance, but also half or more of the 
salames of the teachers or of other 
essential personnel employed in such 
schools. ‘The plan may also require: 
Provisions for part or all the cost of 
transporting migrants to and from 
school or payments for room and board 
in heu of transportation; for tuition 
payments from State sonrces or from 
home districts if any; and for special 
types of individualized instruction for 
isolated children. 


12. Organize the schoo! day and the 
school term to provide maximum serv- 
ice to children who must be out of school 
part of the day or during certain seasons 
of the year to help harvest perishable 
crops. 

18. Organize larger units of school 
administration, not only to reduee the 
many school district boundaries which 
now make it difficult to develop ade- 
quate educational services to migrants, 
but also to secure a reserve of teachers 
and other types of specialized personnel 
and provide specialized equipment and 


services essential to an effeetive pro- 
gram of education. 

14. Promote studies, surveys, and ex- 
perimentation on the educational prob- 
lems of migrants on local, State, and 
Federal levels and publish findings. 
The purpose of such studies would be 
to aid the Congress and State legisla- 
tures to revise State and Federal laws 
or formulate new laws with a view to 
improving the educational opportuni- 
ties of migrants. 

15. Work out curriculum units or pro- 
grams for migrants which put more em- 
phasis upon handwork, trainmg in 
skilled trades, waitress and maid serv- 
ices, homemaking and agriculture— 
also more emphasis upon reading, writ- 
ing, and anthmetic as tools for improv- 
ing standards of living, vocational 
efficiency, self-expression, and recrea- 
tion rather than courses as_ school 
subjects. 

16. Give more attention to language 
handicap to school suecess and prog- 
ress frequently found among migrant 
children, many of whom come from 
foreign-speaking famihes, A vicions 
circle results when such language difli- 
culties cause children to lose interest in 
school, which in turn causes poor at- 
tendance, thus further impeding school 
progress. : 

17. Establish and maintain nursery 
or child care centers for young children 
whose mothers work in the crops, thus 
either leaving them to their own devices 
or in the care of other children only 
slightly older than themselves. 


18, Educators should, of course, also 
inform themselves of various ways and 
means which would keep migration of 
famihes with young children to a mini- 
mum and help mm developing conditions 
which would make for greater stability 
among farm workers. Some lines of at- 
tack are the following: Diversification 
of crops to spread labor demands, thus 
lowering or avoiding periodic peaks; 
improvement of road conditions in vege- 
table and fruit growing areas, thus 
making it possible for seasonal workers 
to live permanently at central points 
and travel daily to points where labor- 
ers are needed: provision for higher 
minimum wages. 

The number of boys and girls who 
migrate with their familhes naturally 
fluctuates with changes in economic fac- 
tors. It is believed this number at its 
highest reached a million; at its lowest, 
it has probably fallen to about one 
hundred thonsand. But to every child 
whose educational birthright is lost be- 
cause of the neglect of educators to 
grapple, realistically and with imagina- 
tion, with the problems described above 
this loss is of enormous siguificance, 
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Hi DATA PRESENTED in this 
study were gathered during the 
month of July 1945, at Hanna, Oki- 


nawa, At this time the writer was at- 
tached as executive offieer to the Mili- 
tary Government Research Center, Oki- 
nawa. When the study was undertaken 
it was thought that this material would 
be of vatue later in judging the extent 
and direction of changes which had 
come about in Okinawan education. In- 
formation was eolleeted by the writer 
through the use of questionnaires in the 
Japanese language, by means of obser- 
vation, and by interview. Thirty teaeh- 
ers responded to the questionnaire. 


The Kanna School 


The school at Kanna, one of the first 
to open after the invasion, was one of 
the many schools operated by native 
Okinawans and sponsored by military 
government. In June 1945, the school 
had an enrollment of 1,100 children. At 
that time there were only six grades. 


There was no kindergarten. The prin- 


cipal of the school was Miagi Seigi, a 
48-year-old Okinawan who had _ been 
the assistant principal of the elemen- 
tary school at Kin before the invasion. 
He had been appomted principal by 
the military government officials at the 
request of the teachers in the village 
area. Under his direction he had 1 as- 
sistant and 20 teachers. Classes, con- 
sisting of groups of 55 pupils, were 
taught in the open air in improvised 
shelters made by stretching tarpaulins 
over rough frames. Each teacher’s 
schedule required 4 hours’ teaching a 
day. While, officially, teachers had no 
special privileges, it was noted that 
most of them had clothes and shoes, and 
were neater and cleaner than the aver- 
age native. 


The Okinawan Teachers. 


The teachers of Okinawa had come 
from all parts of the small island, and 
almost without exception they were 
“displaced persons” as they, along with 
thousands of other natives, had been 
crowded into the northern part of the 
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island after it had been decided by the 
Arniy to reserve the southern portion 
of Okinawa for military purposes ex- 
clusively. Of-the 30 teachers to whom 
questionnaires were given, 13 were men, 
and 17 were women. Their ages ranged 
from 18 to 52; 20 were under 32, and 
10 were older. In 1 case the teacher's 
mother also had been a teacher; in 2 
cases the teacher’s father had been a 
teacher. Most of the parents -had been 
farmers, but 1 was a carpenter, 2 were 
office workers, 2 were tradesmen, and 
1 was said to have been the mayor of a 
village. 


Teaching Experience 


The teachers at the Kanna‘school re- 
ported having had from 1, or less, to 
24 years teaching experience. Four re- 
ported having had less than 1 year’s 
experience. One did not reply to this 
question. 


Number of years teaching experi- 
ence reported by 29 Okinawan 
feachers 


Years of 

teaching 
erperienee Number 
US) ee er 10 
Tp eS a 5 
(G33) ao i oh ee re 2 
CT a 3) 
Lt eee eee en Oe il 
NE EE pe ge a 2 
il, 3 2 () ee erence oral By 4 
21 2 pean enn Di a 2 il 
CO a a ae al 


Teachers’ Salaries 


At the time of the study no salaries 
were being paid as military government 
had suspended the use of money. These 
teachers said that under the Japanese 
they had been paid monthly salaries 
ranging from ¥53 to ¥250. As the ex- 
change rate prescribed by United States 
policy prior to the invasion was 1-to—-10 
(31 equals ¥10) these salaries, 1n United 
States equivalents, would range from 
$5.30 to $25 per month. The average of 
the salaries reported was ¥94. ($9.40 
in U. S. currency). Prior to the in- 
vasion, according to the principal of the 


Kanna school, the amount of money 
paid for teachers’ salaries was deter- 
mined by the Chichi (governor) after 
the school principal’s recommendations 
had been forwarded to him through the 
Soncho (mayor) of the village. Dur- 
ing good times salaries were higher; 
during periods of depression they were 
lowered. ‘They varied with the market 
price of sugar cane products as this crop 
had been the principal agricultural ex- 
port to Japan. 


Teacher Training 


The principal of the Kanna school 
suid that his 13 years of schooling con- 
sisted of 8 years of elementary school 
followed by 5 years’ specialized study 
at the Teachers’ Training School at 
Shuri, Okinawa. No teacher, accord- 
ing to responses to questions, had less 
than 10, or more than 14 years of school- 
ing. The average number of years 
spent in school was found to be 12. 
When it is considered that most of the 
time spent in school was concerned with 
mastering the tools of education, and 
that years of sustained effort are re- 
quired to acquire the ability to read and 
write alone, it is evident that there was 
but little opportunity to obtain an edu- 
cation of breadth. Of the 30 teachers 
questioned none had gone to a univer- 
sity. All but 2 of the 30 believed that 
teachers with more schooling should re- 
ceive more pay. ‘Those who did not 
agree were found to be in the lower pay 
group (¥60 per month), and had fewer 
years of training than the average. Of 
the 26 who responded to the question 
regarding whether they thought teach- 
ers should go back to school from tine 
to time, about one-third (9) said no, 
but the others (17) responded aflirma- 
tively. 


Teachers’ Attitudes Toward 
Teaching 

The teachers at the Kanna school 
were asked what work they preferred 
to teaching. Of the 30 questioned 11 
said they would rather do office work, 
and one expressed a preference for 
dressmaking. The remaming 19 made 
no reply to this question. 


Teaching Methods 


When this study was made the teach- 
ers had no texts, no visual aids, and vir- 
tually no equipment such as is found in 
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the usual classroom, other than black- 
boards. This restriction undoubtedly 
limited the effectiveness of teaching. 
Numerous observations, most often 
made without the teacher’s knowledge, 
revealed that it was common practice to 
change quickly from one teaching tech- 
nique to another, as from explanation to 
questioning, or from group recitation 
to copying characters from the black- 
board, not continuing one type of in- 
struction for longer than a few minutes. 

There was much repetition, particu- 
larly im group umison recitation, in 
which phrases would be repeated again 
and again after the teacher had first 
spoken them. Pupils did not acknowl- 
edge the presence of visitors, but con- 
centrated strictly on the business of 
learning. This intent concentration was 
quite conspicuous when compared with 
the normal outside-the-classroom free- 
dom enjoyed by children. Teachers 
checked the progress of their pupils by 
testing; all said they gave oral tests, 
but 10 said they did not give written 
tests. 


Segregation of Pupils by Sex 


Classes consisted entirely of boys, or 
of girls; there were no mixed groups. 
When the teachers were asked “Why 
should girls and boys be in separate 
classes” the question appeared, to the 
Okinawan teachers, to be a strange one, 
and one for which no satisfactory an- 
swer could be given. The principal said 
that he thought segregation had become 
the custom because it was easier to teach 
boys and girls separately. The only 
answer given by the teachers was: 
“Teaching is easier * * *,” 

The official attitude of the Japanese 
Ministry of Education, according to 
Keenleyside and Thomas,! favors divid- 
ing boys and girls into separate classes 
when numbers permit, but that the or- 
ganization of joint classes to meet local 
needs was permitted. Japanese rural 
teachers, according to Keenleyside and 
Thomas, seem to prefer coeducational 
classes as they claim that the result is 
wholesome and that the hard-working 
girls provide a challenge to the boys. 
No evidence of this preference was 
found among the teachers of the Kanna, 
Okinawa, school. 


1 Keenleyside, Hugh L., and Thomas, A. FE. Iis- 
tory of Japanese Education, (Japan, Wokuseido 
Press, 1987) p. 175. 
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The Course of Study 


The subjects tanght at the Kanna 
school as shown in the following table 
are listed im the order of the number of 
teachers assigned to teach a particular 
subject. Each teacher taught for 4 
hours, daily. 


Number of teachers assigned to 
teach various subjects in the 
school at Kanna, Okinawa, July 
1945 


Number of 


Subjcet teaehers 
ATEN CHIC 22 Sie ee ee ee 24 
Physical education or calisthentes__——___ ill 
MIUSI¢:...22/252o 3 eee 18 
Alphabet (Japanese) .-______--_________ 12 
Renin Ele SC) 10 
English (limited to very few words) ___.__ 8 
Characters (Mnorals wethics)/ =.= === 7 
Carpentiy 22 ee ee 6 
Penmanship (calligraphy) ~_---- Dee be 3 
Clay modeling? 322252 e eas aan eee 2 
VOettiOns 2-223 eee 1 
HiViienes 22222 se eee ee PO ito 1 


The information in the table above, 
was obtained from 29 teachers, most of 
whom taught more than one subject. 
The subjects lsted in this table bear 
slight resemblance to those taught im 
American schools. Arithmetic included 
the use of Japanese numerals (Kanji 
system) as well as the use of the abacus. 
The use of Arabic numerals, which often 
were employed in conjunction with the 
Japanese, also was taught. The princi- 
pal of the school admitted the adequa- 
cies of the Japanese system, but he evi- 
dently thought that the Japanese system 
also should be taught. Physical educa- 
tion consisted almost entirely of routine 
calisthenics, in which order and unison 
appeared to be considered much more 
important than exercise. No free com- 
petitive games such as are seen on Aimer- 
ican playgrounds were in evidence. 
Music consisted of unison singing; no 
musical instruments were seen. ‘The 
subject listed as “alphabet” 1s a pre- 
requisite to the study of Japanese; it 
involved the recognition and reproduc- 
tion of some of the sunpler characters. 
English was listed by eight teachers as 
one of the subjects taught; these teach- 
ers had mastered a few words, but none 
could speak English well enough to be 
understood. 


The Japanese Elementary School 


The lower schooling for Japanese, 
according to Yamashita,? provided kin- 


dergarten, in some areas, for children 
of ages 3 through 5. From the age 6 
years, and through 11 years, children 
attended the compulsory elementary 
school; after this a number of alter- 
nates, varying with regions, were of- 
fered: (a) Middle school, (6) girls’ 
high school, (¢) professional school, (d) 
the higher 2-year elementary, (e) a 
young men’s school, (f) private sec- 
ondary school, or (g) vocational school. 
The grade levels prescribed for required 
elementary subjects, according to Ar- 
ticle 17-18 of Ordinance 14, Depart- 
ment of Education’s detailed regula- 
tions for the operation of the Japanese 
elementary schools, as given by Keen- 
leyside and Thomas * are shown in the 
following table. 


Subjects prescribed by the Japanese 
Department of Education 


Grade level 


Subjeet 2345678 
_National language_____--_ X X X Sew 
Mor§ls. 3-5 X XN XS AG aGoxeeven 
ATIVINe hl C= = X XX bas 
History of Japan ____-__-- DE AC OK AS 
Geocraph\ == Xx Soe 
Scicice ee X yews 
Dewi ee X Xk Os aes 
Singing, eee X as 
Gyn S Cs = xX X X awe 
Sewihts 22 22. Rene oe OY OX 
Manual training__--<_--~_ x S 
Business or agriculture___ Me SE 
Domestic science or sewing BSNS 


Compulsory Education and 
Attendance 


It was the unanimous opinion of all 
of the teachers at the Kanna school that 
at least 8 years of schooling should be 
received by all children. Two teachers 
said that 10 years should be the mini- 
mum. Before the mvasion of the 
island, school attendance on Okinawa 
was compulsory through the sixth 
grade. In practice, however, students 
would drop out of school for varymg 
periods to assist with the crops if they 
were needed, and no penalty was im- 
posed for this absence. The Japanese 
compulsory education law + states that 
“all children from 6 to 14 years of age 
are called school-age children and those 


Education in Japan, Yor- 
March 1988, 


2 Yamashita, Tokuji. 
eign Affairs Association of Japan, 
Darcie 

3 Keenleyside, and Thomas. Op, cit., p. 190. 

4Department of Education, Tokyo. A General 
Survcy of Education in Japan, (Tokyo, Herald 
Press, July 1935), p, 12- 
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who exercise parental authority over 
then * * * are bound to send 
them to ordinary elementary schools 
* * 2 

According to the principal of the 
Kanna school, it had been the custom 
on Okinawa to require attendance 
through the sixth grade. At this point 
the student could leave school, or could 
continue and complete grades seven and 
eight. An estimated 5 percent dropped 
out at the end of the sixth grade, but 
of this group, many had gone to some 
other school to receive business train- 
ing. In 1929, according to Keenleyside 
and Thomas, Japan claimed an at- 
tendance of 99.58 percent. Lack of 
money was not accepted as an excuse 
for nonattendance; local authorities 
were authorized to grant exemptions to 
famihes which were deemed. to be un- 
able to make the required payments. 


Financing of Schools 


Under the Japanese the public ele- 
mentary schools, at Kin as well as else- 
where on Okinawa, were financed 
mainly from local taxes, supplemented 
to a considerable extent by donations. 
Most people in the community, accord- 
mg to the former principal of the Kin 
school, contributed to the school fund, 
making donations which ranged from 
¥5 to ¥100, according to the donor’s abil- 
ity to pay, public spirit, generosity or 
community pressure. Keenleyside and 
Thomas * report that in 1929 public ele- 
mentary school children of Japan paid 
in fees an average of ¥0.64 (which at that 
time amounted to about 20 cents). Ina 
large percentage of cases even this small 
amount was not paid, but a correspond- 
ingly larger amount was paid by those 
who were financially able to do so. 


79th CONGRESS 
(Concluded from page 5) 


things, marketing, processing, and util- 
ization of plant and animal commodi- 
ties at all stages from the producers to 
consumer; research into the problems 
of human nutrition and nutritive value 
of agricultural conummodities; research 
relating to the efficient. use of man- 
power, farm machinery, buildings, soil 
conservation, ete. For carrying out 


5 Keenleyside, and Thomas. Op. cit., p. 157. 
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this extension of research activities ad- 
ditional appropriations were author- 
ized for use in connection with the agri- 
cultural experiment stations and other 
services. 


National School Lunch Act 


Public Law 396, approved June 4, 
1946.—This act authorizes Federal aid 
to the States in the establishment, main- 
tenance, operation, and expansion of 
school-lunch programs for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947 and each year 
thereafter. For the purpose of this act 
“apportionment among the States shall 
be made on the basis of two factors: (1) 
The number of school children [5 to 
17] in the State and (2) the need for 
assistance in the State as indicated by 
the relation of the per capita income in 
the United States to the per capita in- 
come in the State.” For the purpose of 
this act “School” shall mean “any pub- 
he or nonprofit private school of high 
schoo] grade or under and with respect 
to Puerto Rico, shall include nonprofit 
child-care centers certified as such by 
the Governor” thereof. 

Of the sums appropriated under this 
act $10,000,000 shall be annually avail- 
able to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
providing nonfood assistance for the 
school-lunch program, such sums to be 
apportioned on the basis aforemen- 
tioned. 

The administration of the act is vested 
in the Secretary of Agriculture ; and the 
funds apportioned to any State shall 
be available for payment to the State 
for disbursement by the State educa- 
tional agency “in accordance with such 
agreements ... as may be entered into 
by the Secretary and such State educa- 
tional agency.” The payments to the 
States in the fiscal years during the 
period 1947 to 1950 inclusive shall be 
made upon condition that each dollar 
thereof will be matched by $1 from 
sources within the State; such payments 
in any fiscal year during 1951 to 1955, 
inclusive, shall be matched by $1.50; 
and for any fiscal year thereafter by 
$3. However, in the case of any State 
whose per capita income is less than 
the per capita income of the United 
States, the matching required for any 
fiscal year shall be decreased by the 


percentage which the State per capita 
income is below the per capita income 
of the United States. 

The School Lunch Act requires that 
lunches served under its provisions 
“shall meet minimum nutritional re- 
quirements prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on the basis of tested 
nutritional research”; that “meals shall 
be served without cost or at a reduced 
cost to children who are determined by 
local school authorities to be unable to 
pay the full cost of the lunch”; that 
there shall be no physical segregation 
of any child because of his inability to 
pay; that the lunch program shall be 
operated on a nonprofit basis; and that 
if in any State the State educational 
agency is not permitted by law to dis- 
burse or to match Federal funds for 
school lunches in private schools, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall withhold 
the amount to which such schools are en- 
titled and disburse the same directly 
to such schools. 

The Act authorizes 314 percent of 
the funds appropriated for the school 
Lunch Program to be used by the See- 
retary of Agriculture for carrying the 
program into effect. 

Public Law 422, approved June 22, 
1946.—This was the Appropriation 
Act for the Department of Agriculture, 
alloting $75,000,000 for the School 
Lunch Program. 

(Copies of the above-mentioned laws 
may be obtained by writing to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
tom25, ©..C.) 


RELIEF FOR STRICKEN CHINESE 


A BOOKLET entitled “Five Year Re- 
port” (1941-45) has recently been 
issued by United China Relief, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. It tells 
how 40 million dollars donated by 
American people has been used for 
the relief of some 22 million Chinese 
stricken by war and disaster, providing 
medical aid, education, and child care 
and welfare. The report shows how 
this assistance administered 
through 6 participating agencies in the 
United States and approximately 50 
other agencies in China. 
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Preparation of Science Teachers 
for Secondary Schools 


by Philip G. Johnson, Specialist for Science in Secondary Education 


HE COOPERATIVE Comuiittee 
on Science Teaching of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science has been studying second- 
ary school science teaching from the 
point of view of present day needs. 
The members of the Committee have 
defined these needs in terms. of the 
survival of modern civilization, which, 
in their judgment, “depends upon un- 
derstanding and control of scientific 
techniques whose power for good or 
evil dazes human imagination”.t It is 
their judgment that “science teaching 
in America, particularly at the high 
school level where the ordinary citi- 
zen finishes his formal education, is 
not ready for the  respousibilities 
which it must nevertheless assume. 
Nor is education ready in other sub- 
ject matter areas for its obligations 
in an atomic age.” 
These scientists recogmze three prob- 
lem areas: (1) Science teachers are 
not properly trained for the types of 
teaching assignments which they must 
assume, (2) not enough able young 
men and women are attracted to 
science teaching, and (3) the high- 
school curriculum and facilities for 
science teaching need reorganization. 


A National Hazard 


Educational leaders should realize 
that the war has left our Nation with 
a deficit of young men and women 
trained for scientific work, including 
science teaching. This deficit has been 
estimated at 150,000 persons who, but 
for the war, would have received 
bachelor’s degrees with preparation 
for science and technology. ‘This de- 
ficit of trained personnel will continue 
for many years. For example, it is 
estunated that by 1955 the group of 
persons with advanced training and 
eapable of carrying on original work 
in relation to chemistry, engmeering, 
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geology, mathematics, physics, psy- 
chology, and the biological sciences 
will be 17,000 below the number rep- 
resenting normal expectations. 

There is an actual and continuing 
deficit of scientifically tramed  per- 
sons. There are’ also increased and 
mounting demands for scientists for 
teaching, research, and military pre- 
paredness. Military services now uti- 
lize a supply of scientifically trained 
persons equal to what our colleges 
prepare in 3 years. Industrial re- 
search employment is 90 percent above 
the prewar level. The expanded col- 
lege programs require about twice as 
many persons for science teaching as 
before the war. Some college adimin- 
istrators have employed a hazardous 
and short-sighted solution to their 
need for college teachers. They have 
employed the more successful and 
competent high-school science teach- 
ers. This has weakened the ranks of 
the high-school teachers that had not 
recovered from the depletion experi- 
enced during the war. As a result our 
secondary schools are seriously handi- 
capped in offering science instruction 
so as to interest and prepare students 
for scientific work, including science 
teaching. 

Of every 1,000 students in the fifth 
grade, only 70 to 80 are likely to coim- 
plete college work. For each stndent 
who goes to college there is another per- 
son just as able who does not go. Then, 
too, there are many talented youth 
anong those who do not finish high 
school. When we consider such condi- 
tions, we are confronted with the tragic 
loss of undeveloped talent which is 
allowed to become lost to potential 
leadership positions in our Nation. 

Tt is the responsibility of science 
teachers and other school workers to 
see to it that boys and girls in our 
schools are challenged with the inter- 
esting and profitable services which 
scientific work, including science teach- 


ing, afford. It is a tragedy when tal- 
ented boys and givls have their iiterests 
snuffed out, suffocated, or allowed to re- 
main undeveloped through indifferent 
or poor educational service. Our 
Nation can ill afford to overlook the 
precious intellectual resources now 1 
our schools. . 


Retraining of Science Teachers is 
Needed 


The teachers of science in secondary 
schools must pursue three rather differ- 
ent goals if science teaching is to make 
its essential contribution to the welfare 
of our society. These are: The general 
scientific education of all boys and 
gurls, the providing of appropriate 
background for vocational work, and 
beginning the training of our future 
professional and research: scientists. 
In the small high schools (and three- 
fourths of our high schools are of this 
type), the need is for a science teacher 
whose training and experience are 
broad enough to teach ‘the varied 
science aspects of a general education, 
and also extensive and thorough 
enough in one or more specific sciences 
to teach the potential scientists those 
things which will enable them to get 
started on the path to specialization. 
Preparation for such teaching involves 
studies in the various sciences, work ex- 
perience, and a practical working ac- 
quaintance with the various schemes 
and devices whereby secondary schools 
differentiate instruction for the various 
abihties represented in the high-school 
population. It requires general in- 
formation and broad understandings, 
as well as detailed specific information, 
concerning these three major aspects of. 
the preparation of a science teacher. 

The long view of the problem calls 
for attracting able young men and 
women to science teaching as a career, 
assisting science teacher preparing in- 
stitutions to provide the types of train- 
ing needed for realistic and effective 
science teaching, and assisting second- 
ary schools to reconstruct the science 
curriculum and the facilities for science 
teaching so as to favor the growth of 
competence on the part of all students 
and the beginnings of special compet- 
ence for those who will seek scientific 
careers. The short view of the prob- 
lem calls for in-service courses and 
curriculum projects which are directed 
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toward improving the science teachers 
now serving in the schools while eftorts 
are being made to improve the curric- 
ulum and to differentiate the instruc- 
tion for students of different abilities. 
All educators should be willing to 
undertake projects related to the short 
view while working for the longer view. 


Where to Launch the Attack 


Tt should be recognized that the prep- 
aration of future scientists including 
secondary school science teachers be- 
gins in our junior and senior high 
schools. It is at these levels that in- 
terests and attitudes favorable to 
scientific careers are implanted through 
the actions and words of the science 
teacher, coupled with the actions and 
expressions of other teachers, guidance 
personnel, administrators, parents, and 
the general public. 

What can be done to challenge the 
talented students in our high schools 
this year to give adequate consideration 
to scientific and other careers? Plans 
can be made to incorporate in many 
high-school courses a topic or unit on 
careers, Within such a topic it will be 
possible to direct students to examine 
all the major occupational opportuni- 
ties open to men and women. Special 
plans can be developed to represent 
fairly, yet enthusiastically, the profes- 
sion of teaching in general and science 
teaching in particular. 

High-school students should be in- 
formed about the occupations which are 
being sought by veterans and civilian 
students of college age. They should be 
brought to realize that competition for 
employment in engineering, trades, and 
related fields will be severe when persons 
now in high school are ready for em- 
_ployment. They should be enlightened 
about the great demand for scientists 
and science teachers and the relatively 
small number of persons looking for 
such careers. They shonld come to 
realize that the prospects for employ- 
ment and the conditions of work for 
scientists and science teachers are good 
and are likely to continue to improve. 
The need for such persons 1s great now, 
relatively few persons are beginning or 
resuming such training, salaries are 
rising, and conditions favor the persons 
who begin now to make plans for scien- 
tifie work. 

There should be nothing haphazard 
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about the development of a topic related 
to careers. The immediate as well as 
the long-term rewards should be made 
clear. The values to the individual and 
to society should be studied. The op- 
portunities for service at home and 
abroad should be discussed. A com- 
mittee of the faculty should be selected 
and charged with the responsibility of 
developing the plans for a study of 
careers. All] persons in the community 
who are interested in the youth and the 
Nation can be asked to assist. Plans 
can be made for a thorough direct pre- 
sentation. Facilities and projects can 
be developed for effective student ac- 
tivities. 

The long-time solution of the problem 
of interesting talented youth in science 
teaching as a worthwhile career lies in 
adequate salaries and an esteemed social 
position for such teachers. These alone 
will not automatically bring about the 
change. The kinds of persons who be- 
come science teachers, the traning 
which they undergo, and the contribu- 
tions which they make in the school and 
community must be such as to bring 
genuine appreciation. Such teachers 
ean challenge youth with the oppor- 
tunities for adventure which work in 
the sciences afford. They can point out 
that scientific work, including science 
teaching, presents numerous chances 
for good positions. They can also re- 
veal that science teaching is socially 
beneficial if persons devote their talents 
to such endeavors and direct the scien- 
tific findings toward goals which favor 
the progress of civilization. Such teach- 
ers can help pupils understand that 
scientific progress is an essential key to 
our security asa Nation. They can help 
all students to become scientifically 
literate, and they can also challenge 
many of the talented students to con- 
sider careers in scientific research and 
other specialized scientific service. 


Scientists Will Help 


A second problem area to attack is the 
institutions preparing secondary school 
science teachers. Both the short-view 
and the long-view solutions demand the 
cooperation of teacher preparing insti- 
tutions. Some of these institutions were 
established for the special purpose of 
preparing teachers. Many others are 
liberal arts colleges in which teacher 


preparation is one among several occu- 
patioual objectives. Some are great 
nniversities in which teacher prepara- 
tion on the undergraduate level is not a 
planned service of the institution. 

Wherever there is a science depart- 
ment and an education department m 
an institution of higher education, 
wherever secondary school science teach- 
ers are prepared, “it is the first duty of 
the science departments to seek the co- 
operation of the department of educa- 
tion.” The college scientists on the Co- 
operative Committee on Science Teach- 
ing made this recommendation. They 
felt that college scientists can no longer 
afford to ignore or belittle teacher train- 
ing. Many college scientists have 
through the war experieuces come to 
realize that, after all, future scientists 
come through elementary and secondary 
schools and that many talented students 
will never seek scientific careers without 
better and more ligh-school science 
teaching. Therefore, there is now a new 
interest in recruiting and traiing po- 
tential scientists for secondary school 
work, This recruiting will not all be 
from secondary schools because we can 
expect that many college science teach- 
ers will single out high-school science 
teaching as a possible career for scien- 
tifically interested students and will pre- 
sent to their college students the critical 
need for teaching scientists in the de- 
velopment of our national economy and 
our security as a Nation. They will be 
willing to work with others in develop- 
ing training programs and special fa- 
cilities for the preparation of secondary 
school science teachers. 

Mention should also be made of the 
contributions which the scientists and 
other leaders in industry are making to 
meeting the deficit in trained scientific 
personnel. They too sense the signifi- 
cance of effective secondary school sei- 
ence teaching and are willing to help 
in prograins of improvement. For ex- 
ample, one manufacturing organization 
has sponsored the selection of scientifi- 
cally talented youth and has provided 
scholarships for their collegiate stuclies. 
Another similar organization has co- 
operated with a nearby college in pro- 
viding special summer programs of 
studies im which college and industrial 
scientists have brought to selected sec- 
ondary school science teachers, without 
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any cost to the teachers, a view of new 
developments in seientific theory and 
practice, Several other companies have 
developed booklets and other supple- 
mentary teaching aids related to science 
and have limited their advertising to the 
minimum recommended by educators. 
Still others have provided grants-in-aid 
and other assistance as a means of help- 
ing professionally interested science 
teachers to do whatever seemed helpful 
in the development of more and better 
science teaching in the schools of the 
Nation. 

The scientists of the Nation regard 
the deficit of scientifically trained per- 
sons. including secondary school science 
teachers, as a national hazard. They 
are concerned enough to be willing to 
do something about it. School admin- 
istrators, science teachers, and profes- 
sional educators in teacher training in- 
stitutions should avail themselves now 
of such help and seek solutions to the 
threat to our national security which 
the deficit in scientifically trained intel- 
lects now presents to our Nation. 


Colleges Cannot Solve 
the Problem Alone 


Leaders in institutions that train sci- 
ence teachers should establish a coor- 
dinating committee with representa- 
tives from all the departments con- 
cerned in the preparation of science 
teachers. A liaison should be arranged 
with practical school administrators 
and interested high 
school science teachers. The Coopera- 
tive Cominittee on Science Teaching 
prepared the following recommenda- 
tions for such a committee to consider: 

Approximately one-half of the pro- 
spective teacher’s 4-year program 
should be devoted to courses in the 
sciences. 

Certificates to teach general science 
at the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade levels should be granted on 
the basis of a broad preparation in- 
cluding -college courses in all the 
subjects concerned in general 
science. 

Colleges and certification anthorities 
should work toward a 5-year pro- 
gram for the preparation of high- 
school teachers. 

These recommendations recognize the 

two major needs of secondary school 


professionally 
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science teachers, namely the broad back- 
ground of preparation necessary for 
effective general science instruction and 
also the degree of expertness needed to 
challenge and guide the students with 
high ability and keen scientific interests. 
However, it should be emphasized that 
the committee felt that details of the 
program should be worked out coop- 
eratively and that there should be a 
section in the college catalog describing 
the program for preparing science 
teachers. 

It is of rather crucial importance that 
a coordinating committee shall give at- 
tention to the viewpoints of practical 
school administrators and classroom sci- 
ence teachers. College teachers appear 
too often to have lost a vital contact 
with secondary schools and, as a result, 
they consider subject matter competence 
in their special field of study of an un- 
reasonably high order of importance 
while the skills and techniques needed 
to adapt subject matter information to 
the varied needs and interests of all the 
youth m the schools are minimized or 
overlooked. These college teachers need 
to realize that the science teacher must 
be able to make adaptations for average 
and below average intellects if science is 
to be taught successfully to all youth. 
They must reahze that the awakening 
and guiding of scientific interests are 
major functions of the high-school sci- 
ence teacher, and they need to appreciate 
the great adaptations which have to be 
made in order to make science a signifi- 
cant part of an integrated program. 
Knowledge of the subject is important, 
but the ability to adapt knowledge and 
skills to the youth in our schools is also 
of critical importance if science is to be 
presented properly to all students whose 
talents need direction. When commnit- 
tees in colleges and universities meet 
with practical school administrators 
and teachers, there is likely to be a group 
that can balance the substantial content 
and the effective instruction. 

One of the diflicnIties in snch coopera- 
tive planning is the problem of having 
a sufficient occasion for getting together. 
Tt is suggested that the offering of in- 
service courses by college teachers to 
groups of secondary school science 
teachers may be an appropriate ‘oc- 
easion. College teachers who appre- 
ciate the need for help to mprove high- 
school science teaching, are usually 


wilhng to go out to a local school and 
conduct one or more seminar-type dis- 


cussion groups or perhaps an entire 
course. They may be asked to partiei- 


pate in curriculum revision projects 
which look toward improved seience 1n- 
struction for all students as well as to 
adaptations which will give special rec- 
ognition to students which unusually 
high talents. They may be brought into 
contact with the practical problems 
which the schools face in providing 
teachers, courses, and the facilities 


for such science instruction. They 
may be brought to consider the 


relative merits of the various plans 
whereby instruction may be differen- 
tiated so as to be challengingly and effec- 
tively taught to students of different 
abilities. Thus both the short-view and 
the long-view remedies can be served by 
in-service courses. 


A Curriculum Problem Too 


A third area to attack is the recon- 
struction of the high school science 
curriculum and the school facilities so 
as to favor the growth of setentific 
competence of all youth and the be- 
ginnings of special competence for 
those who have high abilities. <Ad- 
ministrators who supervise the work 
of secondary school science teachers 
and college teachers who are involved 
in the preparation of secondary school 
science teachers may well study the 
following types of procedures where- 
by courses are reconstructed and in- 
structions differentiated : 

1. The grouping of students accord- 
ing to general and/or special abilities 
and the reconstruction of courses to 
recognize the characteristics and needs 
of each group. a 

2. The offering of several sections. 
of the basic courses and developing a 
system of guidance so that students 
are assigned to the proper section. 
Sectioning makes it necessary to re- 
construct courses so as to meet the 
characteristics and needs of each group. 

3. The utilzmg of individualized 
instruction plans whereby students in 
the same class may progress at differ- 
ent rates along lines of endeavor 
adapted to individual needs and in- 
terests. Such instruction requires pre- 
pared study guides which serve to 
help the teacher direct students along 
fruitful avenues of activity. 
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4, Vhe arranging of fusions of two 
or more subjects one or more being 
science, Into some type of integrated 
or core offering. In such a plan dif- 
ferentiation must be made for differ- 
ent abilities, needs, and interests. 

5. The developing of plans for en- 
riching instruction in general courses 
for students with special needs and 
interests. The basic course must be 
brought up-to-date by inclusion of 
new materials and omission of obso- 
lete items. Reorganization of ma- 
terials may also be desirable. Library 
and laboratory facilities must be re- 
considered. 

6. The establishing of several spe- 
cial-interest clubs and similar organi- 
zations. For such activities there 
must be appropriate library and labo- 
ratory facilities as well as effective 
club techniques. 

Schools that make a real effort to 
educate all youth through science 
while giving special consideration to 
the preparation of future scientists 
must follow in the sciences one or 
more of the above plans or some mod- 
ification of them. It should be re- 
membered that there should be clear 
evidences of good science teaching re- 
gardless of the plans for differentia- 
tion which are followed in the schools. 
Some of these evidences are: (a) In- 
dividual and group experimentation, 
(b) experimental demonstrations by 
the teacher, (c) study of library 
sources as well as textbooks, (d) study 
of applied science in the community, 
(e) consideration of controversial 
scientific issues, (f) use of individual 
and group projects involving experi- 
mentation, (@) use of visual and other 
sensory aids to extend opportunities 
for observations of scientific phenom- 
ena, (h) development of data into re- 
lationships and other generalizations, 
(1) application of facts and relation- 
ships to personal and community 
problems, and (j) study of current 
scientific developments. 

Differentiating instruction 
keeping the science teaching up to ap- 
propriately high standards for all abili- 
ties is a problem in large schools. It is 
an even greater problem in the small 
high schools where certain plans for dif- 
ferentiation cannot be apphed and the 


while 
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Model Airport and Houses Built by 
Junior High School Boys 


RAFTING — mechanical, ar ¢hi- 
tectural, and engineering draw- 
ing—has become one of the most popu- 
lar courses for boys in the Junior High 
School of Fort Smith, Ark., according 
to R. Karl Farnsworth, junior high 
school principal. Mr. Farnsworth 
gives Sciroo, Livy the following in- 
formation about the program. Mrs. 
C. B. Clark is the instructor in charge. 
Seventh-grade boys are required to 
take 9 weeks’ work in mechanical draw- 
ing. As electives they may take me- 
chanical drawing in the eighth grade 
and architectural drawing in the ninth. 
Mechanical drawing is one of the four 
quarter-length courses in industrial ed- 
ucation offered as a phase of the explor- 
atory work in this largest of Arkansas 
junior high schools. In this course, 
taught by using many visual aids, in- 
cluding projection equipment, the boys 
have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with mechanical drawing 
equipment—the sunple instruments, 
the scale, the T-square, and the lan- 
euage of theedraftsman and engineer. 
Problems in blneprint reading and ele- 
mentary lettering are presented! from 
time to time, supplementing the draw- 
ing problems required of the boys. 
Boys who show marked proficiency 
and definite interest and capacity for 
the seventh-grade course may elect an 
advanced phase of the study to supple- 
ment their work in the eighth and ninth 
grades. Their work may be continued 
on into the senior high school und Junior 
college of the Fort Smith school system. 
Why have these courses become so 
popular? Why the remarkable inter- 
est? Why was it necessary to “drive” 
the boys home from school in the late 
evening and limit the time they could 
spend in the laboratory on Saturdays ? 
Why was it necessary to limit the num- 
ber of transfers boys could get from the 
study hall to the drafting classroom 
during 1 week? The chief reason which 
can be assigned to this is that in this 
particular subject the interests of boys 
were channeled into worth-while and 


challenging teaching material and 
activities. 

Each year some type of activity is 
selected as a culminating project for the 
advanced classes. This project must be 
something which will incorporate ac- 
tivities which are similar to classwork 
and will give “employment” to a large 
group of boys. 

Tn the school year 1945-46 two sepa- 
rate projects were selected by the elec- 
tive classes. Both are described in this 


article, 


Model Airport Project Undertaken 


The first group to select its project 
chose to build a model airport. At the 
time their decision was made the city 
of Fort Smith, becoming more and more 
air-minded, was seriously considering 
the limitations of its own municipal 
airport and the possibilities of rear- 
‘anging it so that a class four airport 
capable of accommodating any type of 
aircraft would result. Out of this com- 
munity-wide interest came the sugges- 
tion that a model airport be made to 
simulate the engineers’ proposed an 
port for our own city. It was so or- 
dered. 

One of the first activities involved de- 
tailed map study. From the War De- 
partment, from local engmeers, and 
from other sources maps were gathered 
which delineated the area in which the 
present airport was located. Since the 
proposed port was to include the pres- 
ent airport facility, this was the region 
which must be studied carefully. 

Chartered busses took the boys as a 
class to the airport where they were 
guided over the facility. Notes and 
careful observations were made of con- 
struction of runways, taxi strips, 
aprons, beacons, hangars, and other 
buildings and equipment. Into the 
language of these “air-minded” boys 
began to creep the terminology of the 
airport officials and workers. The idea 
was growing. 

In order to carry back into the class- 
room some permanent conceptions of the 
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present airport a great many pictures 
were nade from time to time by various 
individuals whose interest in the pro- 
ject was growing. The school princi- 
pal, loeal air “enthnusiasts,’ the char- 
tered engineer, the airport managers, 
and others were anxious to supply all 
the visual aids needed to make the 
project authentic.. Some of the pictures 
needed to be from the air. These, too, 
were supplied. Others were taken as 
they were found desirable. In the dark- 
ened classroom the boys were able to 
visualize the new “port” as it was 
worked into the photographs projected 
on the silver screen, 


Students Learn How 
to Interpret Maps 


Never before had the importance of 
map study been so real to these boys. 
The contour lines of an engineer’s map 
had not meant anything, if by chance, 
they had seen such a map. Never had 
these boys found it necessary to orient 
au map to its actual location as was 
necessary now. New and valuable 
techniques and information were being 
mastered. 

Although anxious to begin work of a 
tangible sort, the boys were willing to 
get all the necessary information to- 
gether before they began building. 
Files of photographs, sheafs of maps, 
colunns of figures, pages of informa- 
tion had to be assembled and assimi- 
lated before they were ready. This 
they knew. This they mastered. 

The first phase of their actual hand- 
work was the making of their own map 
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which was to include the physical as- 
pects of both the present and the pro- 
posed airport, as well as the contours 
and physical features of the terrain of 


the proposed port area. Never before 
had these boys worked with such large 
materials. Whereas their drawings 
had been on standard 11- by 15-inch 
paper now they were to work on a proj- 
ect drawing 444 by 714 feet. Things 
were growing. The boys were growing. 

When the map was completed, includ- 
ing both the present and the proposed 
construction, details of terrain, drain- 
age, elevations, contour? lines, high- 
ways, telephone and electric service 
lines, and all the other items which 
had to be considered, actual construc- 
tion conld be contemplated. 

Because of the size of the model and 
remembering that it must be portable, 
the class decided to make it in two sec- 
tions which could be fitted together 
when it was completed. This compli- 
cated. matters somewhat, especially in 
plannmg the runways which would nec- 
essarily cross the break in the model. 
The wire also had to be replanned. 

The class began construction of the 
port by preparing blueprints of the 
original drawing after their large trac- 
ing had been completed. One of the 
blueprints was glued to two large sec- 
tions of fir panel wood three-quarters of 
an incl in thickness. Then began the 
task of building up the aetual port, 
terrain, and drainage on the map. 

To discover a suitable medium for 
making a relief model of the airport was 
the next step. After unsuccessful trials 
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with plaster of Paris, clay, and some 
other products, a combination of 
moulding plaster and fire clay was 
found to be suitable. This mixture had 
the quality of hardening well but not 
so rapidly that it could not be shaped to 
the proper contours. 

To translate the terminology of the 
contour lines appearing on the map into 
actual elevations was the next prob- 
lem. After determining on a scale 
which would be suitable, nails were 
driven into the map base along the con- 
tour lines, leaving them extended above 
the map the proper distance to conform 
to the level of that particular area. 
After the nails were placed about 2 
inches apart the process of applying the 
plaster mix was begun and the entire 
map area was thus built up. Rough 
terrain was only shghtly smoothed. 
Smoother areas, taxi strips, aprons, and 
runways were all made level. Later, 
strips of battleship hHnoleum were glued 
to the areas which were to represent 
concrete. These strips were painted ce- 
ment gray and made to resemble an 
actual runway. 


Ingenuity of Adolescents 
Overcomes Obstacles 


One of the major problems faced and 
solved by the boys and their teacher was 
that of adeqnate lighting. Where could 
they obtain a hundred tiny bulbs and 
that many sockets? How could they be 
wired so that all would burn? How 
should they be placed to conform with 
engineering specifications? Herein was 
posed a real problem ; but it was solved. 
Despite the facet that sockets were not 
available, lead wires were soldered in 
place and all the connections were prop- 
erly made so that the completed port 
was lighted as it had been planned. In- 
genuity of the adolescent was overcom- 
ing obstacles which might have downed 
older folks. 

The hardest part of the work was 
done. To place the buildings, the air- 
port equipment, trees, grass, roads, rail- 
way lines, telephone lines, and other 
necessary items was not likely to be such 
a big task. 

From photographs taken at the port, 
inodels were made of the beacon tower, 
of the hangars, and the present admin- 
istration building. ‘To these existing fa- 
eilities were added a great deal more 
which would be necessary in the event 
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an airport was constructed of the size 
projected, 

The boys, looking to the future, 
erected airline highways, air-freight 
terminal facilities, a flying school, a 
plastics factory, and several other fa- 
cilities for this model port and the city 
of Fort Smith. 

The finishing touches were then ap- 
plied. Miniature planes for the hang- 
ars and rmways, automobiles for the 
highways and parking areas, trains for 
the rail line, all these things were as- 
sembled. The wooded areas were 
“wooded” by gluing sponge rubber trees 
in place; grass was simulated by using 
dyed sawdust. An honest-to-goodness 
model was evolving: 

When it was completed and the lights 
were turned on lighting the runways, 
and the interested spectators were gath- 
ered around to study the details and to 
ask questions, we found those boys who 
had been so interested, so determined, 
and so willing to work long hours, did 
not feel they had a toy; they felt this 
was something really important. Into 
it had gone much work; to build it had 
caused them to gain a great deal of 
valuable information and master many 
skills. Now they were getting satisfac- 
tion out of interpreting it to their 
Ppaplic.” 

While the airport was under con- 
struction a few boys who could not be 
profitably employed in the actual con- 
struction work were busy making mod- 
els of hangars and related equipment. 
Into these balsa-constructed projects 
went much skill, much planning, much 
accumulated worth-while information. 
These builders were as active, as inter- 
ested, and as proud of their finished 
project as were those who actually 
worked on the big model port. 


Housing Project Undertaken 
By Another Group 


Not to be outdone by another class, 
the architectural drawing students 
planned and constructed a housing proj- 
ect—a timely thought in their crowded 
city. Each boy was to have a part—a 
major part for each was to plan, draw, 
and build from balsa wood and other 
materials a model of a house. 

Unlike many housing projects, these 
houses showed individuality. Perhaps 
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some of them would not have conformed 
to modern zoning regwiations, but from 
each unit built, the builder was able to 
acquire a great fund of information and 
skill. 

After each boy of the class had se- 
lected the honse design he desired or 
had sketched the floor plan of the house 
he wanted to build, he started to make 
all the working drawings which would 
be required by a contractor to construct 
a house of that design. Elevations, 
floor plans, plumbing details, planting, 
landscaping, and other details had to 
be included. Bulls for materials, esti- 
mates, and other figures were assembled 
as the drawings were 1n progress. 


HARRIS & EW.NG. 


When drawings and tracings were 
completed and approved, the scale 
models were started. Hours and hours 
were needed to complete the models, but 
they were hours which passed quickly 
and pleasantly. What to use for win- 
dows, for blinds, for roofs, and for 
gutters—all these details were dis- 
cussed as they worked. 


Looking to the Future 


Some of the boys who built the model 
houses maintain’ that in years to come 
they expect to live in a house of a simi- 
lar design. They have their drawings 


and blueprints and they mean to put 
them to practical use. 


Model of 13-room home designed and constructed by 15-year-old student of Fort Smith, Ark., junior high. 


Ninth-grade boys design and construct model homes in architectural drawing class at Fort Smith, Ark. 
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wat: 
Staff Participation 


RIOR TO the opening of schools 

and colleges this falland during the 
first months of the school vear, staff 
members of the Division of Elementary 
Edueation have participated in the fol- 
lowing conferences: 


ME 


NTA 


The Annual Leadership Training 
Conference in Florida conducted under 
the combined sponsorship of the State 
Department of Education and the Flor- 
ida College for Women for county and 
local supervisors, school principles, and 
teachers. 


Conferences and workshops on prob- 
lems related to the education of excep- 
tional children conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the Texas State Teach- 
ers Colleges at San Marcos and Denton, 
and at the University of Oklahoma. 


Meeting of the California Committee 
for the State Program for Cerebral 
Palsied Children. 

Work Conference on Elementary 
Education sponsored as a cooperative 
project by the State Department of 
Education, the North Carolina Eduea- 
tion Association, the University of 
North Carolina, the Southern States 
Work Conference and representatives 
of participating schools in Chapel Hill. 
This is one of the series of procedures 
used to coordinate State-wide evalua- 
tions of elementary education in North 
Carolina. 


Orientation program conducted in 
New York City by the Division of In- 
ternational Edueation for 35 kinder- 
garten-elementary teachers from Eng- 
land and Scotland who have exchanged 
places with a similar number of our 
teachers from 28 school systems and col- 
lege laboratory schools in 15 States 
throughout the country, 

Preliminary planning and develop- 
inent of panel reports on juvenile de- 
linquency as a basis for the 3-day con- 
ference on juvenile delinquency called 
by the U.S. Attorney General and held 
in Washington in November. 

The North Dakota State Conference 
of Social Work. 

Meeting of the Governing Board of 
the National Association for Nursery 
Education with special reference to 
planning the national conference to be 
held on the west coast during the sum- 
ner of 19-47, 


Institute for Community Leaders 
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held under the auspices of the Balti- 
more (Md.) Council of Social Agen- 
cies and Adult Activities Council de- 
sighed to assist leaders in the conduct 
of community meetings, in presenting 
reports of achievements, in handling 
controversial issues and in using au- 
ddo-visual aids for adult programs to 
help meet family and community 
problems. 


The Ohio Conference on the Pre- 
school Child held to effect a State- 
wide organization for the promotion 
of sound educational programs for 
young children, 


Meeting of the Council for Child- 
hood Edueation of Greater Cleveland 
related to new responsibilities for 
group hlving. 


General conference of the Arkansas 
State Education Association on Im- 
proving Ways of Working with Chil- 
dren, followed by discussion groups. 


Do People Want Schools for 
Children Under Six? 


DULTS in the State of Minnesota 
A who answered the question “Would 
you like to have your local school in- 
clude nursery schools as a@ regular part 
of its program?” slightly favored the 
nursery schools. 

About half of the replies, 48 per- 
cent, were aflirmative; 44 percent were 
negative; with no replies. from 8 per- 
cent. City people were most in favor, 
59 percent, and farmers most Op- 
posed, 59 percent. Such a contrast is 
explainable by the fact that nursery- 
kindergarten education is almost. whol- 
ly confined to the cities and towns 
and is little known in rural areas, 
Interestingly enough, the various eco- 
nomic brackets represented by the 
“Yes” vote is about evenly divided 


among families in the lowest, the 
average, and the above average 
e@roups. 


The enthusiasm of those wishing to 
continue the service is shown by the 
record of 8 out 6f 10 who would be 
willing to meet an increase in taxes 
if it meant adding a nursery school 
service. Variations in willingness to 


pay more taxes by people at each 
level of schooling—grade school, high 
school, or college—increased from 
“erade” to “college” for those for and 
decreased for those against the ques- 
tion. These differences dicate an in- 
creasing appreciation among adults 
for schools for children under the age 
of 6 in relation to the amount of the 
adult’s education. Approval was given 
by 75 percent of the parents whose 
education was at the grade school, for 
80 percent of those at the high school 
level, and 93 percent of college edu- 
cated parents. 

According to the economic levels of 
the people wanting the continuation of 
the publicly suppoyted nursery schools, 
a larger number of the heads of families 
having an “above average” income (95 
percent) favored this proposal than did 
the “average” and “lowest” incomes (80 
pereent and 77 percent). 

Briefly, about half of the people in- 
terviewed for an opinion, favored in- 
cluding nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens as a regular part of the school 
program. <A majofity of the “city” 
people approved and a majority of the 
“country” people disapproved. Of those 
favoring the program, 80 percent were 
willing to have taxes raised if this was 
needed to provide the service. A larger 
proportion of the “approving” people 
had attended college and were in the 
“above average” economic bracket. 


Changes in State Supervisory 
Personnel 


VAILABLE records for 1946 as- 
A signnments of State supervisors and 
directors of elementary education show 
added staff members in about half the 
States, changes in personnel for a few 
States and shifts in titles used to indi- 
cate the services provided in several 
others. The deputy commissioner for 
education in the State of Maine is now 
im cnarge of curriculum and instruction 
with the two elementary supervisors 
continuing in their work. New Hamp- 
shire has expanded the title for its State 
supervisor, “Elementary School Agent,” 
to the more comprehensive one of “Di- 
rector of Elementary School Services.” 

Almost a third of the States have 
either added staff members especially 
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responsible for the primary unit, for 
nursery schools, kindergartens, schoo! 
age centers or for work with parents, or 
have indicated inclusion of some of these 
responsibilities in‘ the eeneral elemen- 
tary supervisors’ program. States 
providing special: supervisory services 
for the lower age levels include Ala- 
bama, California, Connecticut, Florida, 
IWinois, Lowsiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Washington, 
and Honolulu in the. Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Among the titles used for these 
supervisors are consultant in early child- 
hood education, primary — specialist, 
director of kindergartens, supervisor of 
extended school services, and parent 
education consultant. In some instances 
the special assignments for staff mem- 
bers working in school programs for 
young children include developing State 
standards and guides for the conduct of 
nursery schools and kindergartens, set- 
ting-up certification requirements for 
teachers of these groups, organizing 
procedures for the registration of pri- 
vate schools in line with current 
legislation, and providing counseling 
services for local school authorities on 
ways of increasing opportunities for 
parent education. 

Since many States are giving con- 
siderable attention to the extension of 
educational services for parents and 
yonng children, information concerning 
recent developments in this field will be 
announced from time to time as reports 
reach the Division of Elementary 
Education. 


Addition to Division Staff 


ELEN MANLEY, Specialist in 

Health and Physical Education, 
has joined the staff of the Division of 
Elementary Education. Miss Manley 
received her B. A. degree from Welles- 
ley College and her M A. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and has carried graduate work at the 
University of California, University of 
Wisconsin, and New York University. 
She has come to the Office of Education 
from the University City Public 
Schools, University City, Mo., where 
she was director of health and physical 
education. 
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Previously she directed the health 
and physical education work at the 
Maryville, Mo., State Teachers College, 
and served on the summer faculties of 
New York University, University of 
Wisconsin, University of Alabama, 
Indiana University, and Washington 
University. Miss Manley is now presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation, a department of the National 
Education Association. 

During October and November Miss 
Manley represented the Office of Educa- 
tion at the National Safety Council 
meeting, and participated in a Health 
Workshop of Governmental and Non- 
Governmental Agencies at Jamestown, 
N. Dak., and a State School Administra- 
tors Conference in Salem, Oreg. She 
has also conferred with staff members 
of the State departments of education 
in the States visited. 


A PTA Children’s Camp 
and Parent Workshop 


PREADING the idea of camping 

for children was back of the project 
launched by the North Carolina Con- 
gress of Colored Parents and Teachers 
when this organization started a camp 
for boys and girls at Bucks, N. C. The 
project has brought wholesome recrea- 


tion for nearly 500 boys and girls, 7 to - 


12 years of age, m the eight summers of 
its operation. Situated at Rural Life 
School, the camp has a suitable location 
and facilities. The North Carolina 
Colored PTA, through its contributions 
and those of assisting organizations, has 
assumed responsibility for financing the 
camp. Five full-time workers and a 
part-time nurse and doctor compose the 
staff. It is the only camp for Negroes 
listed in the North Carolina educational 
directory, which means that it meets 
the high standards set up by the State 
Board of Health and has the approval 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

“The camp is not a commercial ven- 
ture but is conducted for the best inter- 
ests of the child, for the character and 
educational growth of each individual. 
Stress 1s placed on freedom of expres- 
sion and ability to exercise initiative. 
Children are allowed to make discus- 


sions, to ask questions, to ask reasons 
why, to make mistakes, to correct them, 
and, above all, to live mm contentment 
and peace with each other.” 

The program includes free play, 
games, handicrafts, making useful ar- 
ticles for the home, music, hikes. enter- 
tainment, campfire, movies, and Sunday 
School. Detailed information regard- 
ing the work is contained in Our Na- 
tional Family, the official publication 
of the National Congress of Colored 
Parents and ‘Teachers, June-July, 1946, 
Vol 10 Nan io. 

A future goal of the North Carolina 
Colored Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is to expand the camp idea by oper- 
ating another camp in the western part 
of the State so the boys and girls in that 
section may have this opportunity dur- 
ing vacation. A State committee of the 
Congress is at work to make the second 
camp a reality. 

A new feature of the camp this year 
was a parents’ workshop held at the 
close of the camp period of 6 weeks for 
parents and teachers. Membership in 
the workshop was drawn from a cross- 
section of the membership, with plans 
for this group to give study to problems 
and needs of children that greater unity 
and cooperation may result in local 
units. Specialists from educational 
centers were invited to lead discussions 
and to serve as resource persons. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES 
RELATED TO 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


December 2—14—National Conference on Fa- 
cilities for Athletics, Recreation, Health, and 
Physical Education. “Jackson Mills, W. Va.~ 

December 27—8—National Council of Geog- 


raphy Teachers. Columbus, Ohio. 


February 26—March 1—Music Teachers Na- 


tional Association. St. Louis, Mo. 

March 22—Association of State Directors of 
Elementary Education. Chicago, Ill. : 

March 23—26—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Chicago, Ill. 

April 7—11—Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

April 13—19—American Association of School 
Social Workers. San Francisco, Calif. 

April 21-—26—American 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Association for 
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Controversial Issues 
aly ISCUSSING Controversial Is- 
sues” and “Understanding Cur- 
rent Affairs” are the first two discussious 
in the “Pathways in Peace” program 
broadeast over station WKRC in Cin- 
cinnati. This is the third year that 
“Pathways in Peace” is on the air. This 
half-hour panel-discussion program 1s 
heard at 9: 15-9: 45 on Saturday morn- 
ings. During the fall, the broadeasts 
have been planned by Assistant Super- 
intendent G. H. Reavis, and the partici- 
pants are recruited from the teaching 
and administrative staffs of the Cincin- 
nati public schools. After the holidays, 
the panel discussions involve staff mem- 
bers of the University of Cincinnati and 
other institutions of higher learning in 
the area. The “Pathways in Peace” 
program is an example of cooperation 
among a radio station, the public 
schools, and institutions of higher learn- 
ing to meet a need in adult education. 
The interest of the Cincinnati public 
schools in promoting the effective study 
and discussion of controversial issues is 
also reflected in a statement, “Contro- 
yversial Issues and School Policy,” pre- 
paved by Dr. Reavis. Because this 
statement considers the need for discus- 


sing controversial issues and deals real- ” 


istically with the role of pupils and 
teachers in such discussion, the follow- 
ing excerpts are quoted: 

“. . . Society is constantly changing. 
—Under the democratic system this 
change is brought about gradually 
through open discussion and frequent 
expressions of the will of the people 

Controversial issues are inherent 
in orderly social change. 

“The basic essential of the democratic 
way of life is freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of assembly. 
These freedoms presuppose an intelli- 
gent decision-making citizenry which 
ean guide its own destiny. The school 
is established by society as the chief 
agency for the development of this well- 
informed citizenry. Most of the rules 
governing freedom of speech outside of 
the school should apply with equal force 
within the school. Freedom to learn 
is Important because we believe in the 
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use of discussion and arbitration and 
uppeal to reason, rather than force, in 
setthng controversies, both in school as 
well as in life outside of school... 

“An individual may best be intro- 
duced to controversial issues under 
conditions prevailing in a school class- 
room. Here partisanship and bias are 
much less in evidence than outside the 
classroom, and scientific techniques of 
attack on social, political, and economic 
problems are not only used, but their 
uses are Likewise taught. 

“School pupils should have an op- 
portunity to 


(1) Collect factual material. 

(2) Organize this factual mate- 
male 2 

(3) Interpret this factual mate- 
renal, 

(+) Generalize npon the basis of 
factual material ... 


“Controversial Tssues—Our culture 
forms a vast reservoir of subject matter: 
Facts, skills, ideas, opinions and 
unsolved problems and _ controversial 
issues. It should be emphasized that 
most of the subject matter of the school 
curriculum involves no controversies 
(social issues). However, the school 
curriculum, especially on the high 
school level, involves many issues and 
problems which do not have commonly 
accepted answers... With respect to 
these, the school must. maintain a calm, 
dispassionate, and scientific attitude. 

“The Importance of Studying.— 
... The study of controversial issues or 
problems is a method of developing in 
children the ability to make intelligent 
choices or decisions—one of the most 
important abilities of an American citi- 
ZEN ne 
“Accurate Data Are Important.—The 
classroom attack upon controversial 
issues should utilize the accumulation 
of facts and authorities which have been 
checked for truthfulness, accuracy, and 
pertinency. 

“Open-mindedness' is Necessary.— 
The pupils should learn to recognize 
their own prejudices and the prejudices 
of others 

“The Role of the Teaeher—The fune- 
tions of the teacher are not to dictate 


changes in opinion but to help pupils 
develop intelligent opinions based upon 
full understanding. The teacher should 
act as both moderator and participant 
in class discussions. Inthe role of 
moderator the teacher imsures the ap- 
plication of scientific method to the 
facts which have been accumulated. The 
teacher points out errors in statements 
both by pupils and writers He 
should assume the role of impartial 
judge vather than an interested 
advocate of any side of a controversial 
issue... 

“Preparation for Teaching Contro- 
versial Issues—Good teaching of a 
controversial issue requires, among 
other things, that the teacher have 

(a) thorough knowledge of all 
significant facts and opinions 
on all sides of the issue. 

(b) the ability to help pupils find, 
analyze, and interpret facts. 

(c) the ability to direct tactfully 
an intelligently, emotionally 
controlled discussion exem- 
plifying good discussion 
techniques, and 

(d) an open-minded unprejudiced 
attitude toward all such 
issues. 

“Selection of Controversial Issues for 
Study—Pupils gradually approach in- 
tellecttal and social maturity. Care 
should be taken that issues beyond the 
maturity of the pupils should not be at- 
tempted ... j 

‘Historical Perspective.—All contro- 
versial issues should be viewed im 
historical perspective wherever history 
and the experience of the past can 
throw any light upon them .. .” 


The Prosser Resolution 


Conferences on the Prosser resolution 
(see Scnoon Lire of July 1946 for an 
earlier statement) were held in Chey- 
eune, Wyo., September 25-26, and Sac- 
ramento, Calif., September 30 and 
October 1. At each of these confer- 
ences 25 leading educators spent 2 days 
discussing what ought to be done for 
those pupus in high school who are 
destined neither for college nor for 
skilled occupations. (Reports on these 
conferences will appear in a later issue 
of Scrroorn Lire.) 

The secondary schools over the years 
have given time and effort to serving 
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THE EXCITEMENT OF TEACHING 


As high-school teachers and ad- 
ministrators, we talk a great deal 
about the inadequate supply of well- 
qualified teachers in these postwar 
days. We longingly think of what 
might be accomplished if we could 
eet a goodly share of the more cap- 
able youth in our classes to follow 


teaching as a career. So we set 
about recruiting. 
And what a recruiting! Often 


we grumble about the low salaries 
of teachers, we deplore the lack of 
career motive and professional sta- 
bility, we dwell upon the restrictions 
which fetter us, we stress the long 
expensive period of preparation. 
It is as though we would say to these 
people of promise: “Teaching is a 
diffenlt job with many unpleasant 
features, but it is a job that needs to 
be done. Won’t you come in to 
help?” | 

Certainly there is no desire here 
to ignore the undesirable features of 
teaching; a realistic approach calls 
for their inclusion. But if we are 
truly realistic, ought we not to play 
up some of the desirable and positive 
elements of teaching as well as the 
undesirable? This also, we suspect, 
would be a more honest approach; 
for most of us would not today be 
teachers if we did not feel that ad- 
vantages of teaching outweighed 
disadvantages. So let’s go about re- 
eruitiug with a positive look m our 


the needs of those students who plan to 
enter college. Similarly, expanding 
services have been made available to 
those who are planning to enter skilled 
occupations, such as a trade or agri- 
culture or retail selling or homemaking 
or office work. Unquestionably, there 
1s opportunity for much improvement 
in the services to these students, but 
this is not the purpose of the Prosser 
resolution. 

Instead, the Frosser resolution fo- 
cnses attention upon the forgotten 
youth—the one who is not gomg to 


college and who is not clearly marked’ 


for entrance upon skilled work when he 
completes or drops out of high school. 
Merely to say that guidance or the 
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eves aud an affirmative tone in our 
voices. Let us tell these young 
people about the ideals, the chal- 
lenges, the satisfactions, and the in- 
spirations which teaching holds for 
those who have the vision and the 
personality and the ability to succeed 
in it. Instead of filling their minds 
with talk about hard work for low 
pay, let us at least as often open up 
the vistas of mspirational work at 
reasonably good pay for those who 
have the determination and the com- 
petence to succeed at a difficult job. 

Recently there came to our desk a 
new handbook, “Looking Forward 
with Parma (Ohio) Publhe Schools, 
1946-1947.” On the title page is the 
following quotation from William 
Lyous Phelps: 

“Many men and women imagine 
that teaching must be a dull affair. 
On the contrary, teaching is exciting 
and adventurous, with no two days 
alike. The successful teacher loves 
what he teaches and whom he teaches. 
He may receive good advice from 
others, but when he enters his class- 
room, shuts his door, and looks into 
the faces of the boys and girls, no one 
can help him except himself. His 
teaching and his discipline depend 
solely on his mind and personality. 
This is a tragedy if he fails; but what 
splendid excitement if he is equal to 
the situation.” 

Yes, truly, what splendid excite- 
ment if he is equal to the situation ! 


courses “or student activities or voca- 
tional education or*the general curri- 
culum ought to do something for him 
does not solve his problem. The big 
question is, what specifically can be 
done for him? It is the answer, or 
rather the complex and varied answers, 
to this question which the Prosser con- 
ferences are seeking. 


UNESCO 


(Concluded from page 17) 
increasingly articulate the intellectual 


and moral solidarity of mankind—to 
identify and analyze existing obstacles 
to that solidarity and to develop action 
which will strengthen or create forces 


to overcome them—is the most iuine- 
ciate and the most urgent need of our 
time. 

In the opinion of the National Com- 
mission, the responsibility of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization in the present 
crisis 1s so great and so pressing that 
the organization should not hesitate to 
employ any proper means which give 
promise of success. The organization 
is itself a new agency, daring in pur- 
pose and novel in structure. The means 
it employs should be appropriate to its 
nature. It must.serve as the cutting 
edge for international action. 

If annual military expenditures of 13 
billion dollars for the defense of the 
people of the United States against at- 
tack are justified, 10 percent of that 
amount, and far more than 10 percent, 
might well and wisely be expended to 
remove or greatly to reduce the danger 
of attack. It would be cheap insur- 
ance. Even if adequate military de- 
fense against the weapons of modern 
warfare were available, their cost in 
terms of life and suffering are so in- 
estimably great that any action which 
would diminish the necessity for their 
use would be economical. 

Among recommendations made by 
the education roundtable of the com- 
mission for which A. J. Stoddard, su- 
perintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
served as chairman and Harold Ben- 
jamin, director, International Educa- 
tional Relations Division, U. S. Office 
of Education, as secretary, were: 

That a small committee of experts be 
employed to study the methods em- 
ployed for fostering international 
understanding i the primary and 
secondary schools, chiefly by sending 
committee members into the field to ob- 
serve at firsthand the actual processes 
whereby the minds of children and of 
men are directed toward peace. 

That UNESCO should convene an 
international conference of leaders in 
the field of adult education to exchange 
information about methods and _ tech- 
niques, particularly those developed 
during the war years. 

That a conference be called on the 
teaching of mternational relations on 
the university level. 

That an international education sem- 
inar be planned for the summer of 1947. 
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IRAN 


Selected References 
by John Barrow, Specialist in Far 


and Near Eastern Education 

Wh LIST is arranged in two divi- 

sions. In section I up-to-date, 
easy to read, and available ma- 
terials are listed, for the busy student 
who needs a quick introduction to a 
country that has been much in the neis. 
Section IT offers additional books for 
those readers who have time for amore 
thorough study of Iraws history, litera- 
ture, and art, Some of the materials 
listed may, of course, be consulted in 
libraries; but others would need be 
purchased tf desired. 


Section | 
Bibliographies 


East and West association. What to 
read about Tren, Traq, and Afghanistan. 
The East and West association, 40 Kast 
49th st., New York, 1942. 8 p. 15 cents. 

The section on Iran (pages 2-7) lists 13 
books on the history, geography, and people; 
5 on Iranian art; and 6 on or of the literature. 


This is a select list of old and new works, 
with helpful notes. 


Wilson, S7r Arnold Talbot. A b7b- 
liography of Persia, Oxford, Claren- 
don press, 1980. 254 p. $7. 

Brief entries for about 3,000 titles, 


Books 


Elwell-Sutton, Lanrence Paul. J/od- 
erm Tran. Forest Hills, N. Y., Trans- 
atlantic arts, 1943. 234 p. $3.75. 

Good photographs; reliable treatise. 

Fullerton, J/rs. Alice (Ogston) Zo 
Persia for flowers. New York, Oxford 
university press, 1938, 196 p. $3. 

Story of the author’s trip collecting plants 
for the British Mnsemim and, incidentally, of 
her life ina Persian village. 

Haas, William S. Zran. New York, 
Columbia university press, 1946. 273 p. 
£9.00, 

Inte1prets the history and explains present- 
day problems. 

Hafiz. (14th century.) Hafiz: the 
tongue of the higden,; an attempt to 
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transfuse into English rubaiyat the 
spirit of the Persian poet, by Clarence 
Ix. Streit. New York, The Viking press, 
1028. “86 pp. 

101 ot the quatrains; notes on this adapta- 
tion; sketch of the life of Hafiz. 


Hawker, J/rs. Cecil Loraine. Wyit- 
ten and spoken Persian. New York, 
Longmans, Green and co., 1941. 196 p. 
$1.60. 

An easy beginning book, teaching the Per- 
sian characters, with transliterations. 


Metropolitan museum of art, New 
York. Persian miniatures, a picture 
book. New York, 1944. 20 plates on 
10 leaves. 


A glimpse at the paintings, with a brief in- 
trodnetion. 


Mirza, Yonel Benjamin. Zhe rug 
that went to Mecca. New York, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes co., 1939. 60 p. $1. 

The story of the making of a rug, from wool 
on a lamb, througl shearing, spinning, dyeing, 
and weaving, simply told. (For 4th and 5th 
graders. ) 


The young tentmaker. Boston 
& New York, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
GO,, 1055. WS es 
The story of a boy who became the great 
scholar, Omar Khayyam. (For ages 7-14.) 


Morton, J/rs. Rosalie (Slaughter). A 
doctor's holiday in Iran. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1940. 335 p. $3. 

Chapters on city life, village life, Persian 
architecture, the people, religion, and society 
in Iran, 


Nakosteen, Mehdi. /n the land of the 
Lion and Sun, thevountry, customs, and 
culture of iny people. Denver, World 
Presse 103 ( 182 poeee ts 

An informative collection of data on Iran, 
its people, their religions, education (ancient 
systems and modern elementary education), 
laliguage aud literature, and arts. 


Omar Khayyam, /?ubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, in English verse by Edward 
FitzGerald; illustrations by Willy Po- 
gany. Philadelphia, David McKay co., 
O32, 120 py S305. 

A beantifully illustrated edition of the 
There are many other editions, some 
out of print, sole to be found only in rare 
hook rooms, few as attractive as this one with 
the Pogany illustrations. 


poenis, 


Pope, Arthnr Upham, ln zntro- 
duction to Persian art since the sev- 
enth century A.D, New York, Charles 
Scribner’s sons, 19381. 256 p. $4. 

Historical outline; architecture, ceramics, 


miniatures, curpets, textiles, metal work, 
gardens; bibliography. 


Ratzesberger, Anna. Donkey beads; 
a tale of a Persian donkey. Chicago, 
A. Whitman & co., 1938. 62 p. $1.50, 
Story of a visionary little donkey that 
learned from experience to be more prac- 


tical; with authentic Persian background. 
(For 2d-+th graders.) 


Jasmine; « story of present 
day Persia, Chicago A. Whitman & 
CO., 1931. 260 ae 

A novel for older children aud youth, 


setting forth the conflicts between the old 
and the new ways. 


Schmidt, Erich Frederick. The treas- 
ury of Persepolis and other diseov- 
eries in the homeland of the Acha- 
menians. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago press, 1939. 189 jy egas 


Archaeology made attractive, readable. 


Singer, Caroline. Ali dives in Iran. 
New York, Holiday honse, 1987. 71 p. 
$1.75. z 

Ali’s life in a small village. 
graders. ) 

———Ilalf the world is Isfahan. 
New York, Oxford nniversity press, 
1936. 157 p. $5. 

Colorful illustrations by the author’s hus- 
band, Cyrus Leroy Baldridge. 


(For 2d-4th 


Pamphlets 


Iran. Ministry of foreign affairs. 
The Tehran conference; the three- 
power declaration concerning Tran, 
December 1943. Published by the 
Ministry of foreign affairs, Iran. 189 
p. Lmstrations, portraits, maps. 


Obtainable from the Ministry of foreign 
affairs, Teheran, Iran, or from the Ivanian 
Enibassy in Washington. 


Mountains frame salt lake and plain 
in disputed Azerbaijan, (In Geo- 
graphic school bulletins, vol. 24, no. 
26, April 8, 1946) 2 p. Dlustration. 

This and the next two pamphlets 
available from the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D.C. 
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Revolution in Iran may retard its 
postwar plans. (In Geographic school 
bulletins, vol. 24, no. 11, December 10, 
1945) 2 p. Two ilhustrations. 

Tehran secs two shahs, two armies, in 


one week. (In Geographic school bulletins, 
vol. 20, no. 13, Oet. 6, 19-41.) 


U. 8. Army. Persian gulf com- 
mand. A sketeh of Iranian history. 
Prepared for the Isfahan tent eamp 
by the Office of Technical Informa- 
tion, 1942. 20 p. 

A brief review. 


Maps 


Tran; speeial strategie map. Scale 
1: 4,000,000. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Chief of engineers, U. S. 
Army, Washington, D.C. Compiled by 
the Army map service, May 1948. 17.5’ 
x 21’ $0.25; free to schools. (May be 
obtained from the Army map service, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Shows towns, roads, railroads, trails, rivers, 
lakes, mountains, etc. 

Other maps of Iran are to be found in atlases 
and histories. 


Section Il 


Bell, Gertrude Lowthian. 
pietures. 
ment 1925. 198 p. 


A new edition of a famous account of a 
journey made in 1892. 


Braaksma, Michiel Henderikus. 
Travel and literature; an attempt at a 
literary appreciation of Engish travel- 
books about Persia, from the middle 
ages to the present day. J. B. Wolters’ 
uitgevers-inaatschappij mn. v., Gronin- 
gen—Batavia, 1988. 128 p. 

Fascinating, scholarly critieism; not easy 
reading, but rewarding. 


Browne, Edward Granville. A bref 
narrative of recent events in Persia. 
London, Luzac and co., 1909. 101 p. 

History of the constitutional movement ; 
with translation of important documents. 

Anyone who wants to go thoroughly into 
Persian history and literature will do well to 
study Browne’s books. 


Persian 


A literary history of Persia. 
Cambridge, The University press, 1928— 
on 4. 


“An attempt to portray the subjeetive—that 
is to say, the religious, intellectual, and aes- 
*thetie—eharacteristics of the Persians.” 


A year amongst the Persians. 
Impressions as to the life, character, 
and thought of the people of Persia, 


Volume 29. Number 3 


New York, Boni and Live- ° 


received during twelve months’ resi- 
dence in that country in the years 1887— 
1888. With a memoir by Sir E. Deni- 
son Ross. Cambridge, The University 
press, 1927, 650 p. 


Cameron, George Glenn. Zistory of 
early Iran. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago press, 1936. 260 p. 

From the earliest times, up to the 6th cen- 
tury B.C. 


Donaldson, Bess Allen. Zhe wild 
rues astudy of Muhammadan magic and 
folklore in Ivan. London, Luzac & co., 
41938. 216 p. 

“The old life, with its fears and supersti- 
tions, whieh, happily, are now beginning to 
pass away.” 

Dos Passos, John. Orient express. 
With illustrations in color from paint- 
ings by the author. New York, Harper 
& brothers, 1927. 181 p. 


Good pietnres of scenes. 


Emanuel, Wilham Vernon. The wild 
asses; a journey through Persia. Lon- 
don, J. Cape, 1939. 352 p. 


An interesting, light travel book. 


Filmer, Henry. The pageant of 
Persia; a record of travel by motor in 
Persia, with an account of its ancient and 
modern ways. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill company, 1986. 422 p. 

Rewarding, for anyone with ample time. 

Groseclose, Elgm Earl. Zhe Persian 
journey of the Reverend Ashley Wish- 
ard and his servant Fathi, Indianapohs 
& New York, The Bobbs-Merril]l com- 
pany, 193(, 259 p: 

A good picture of Tran with a simple 
missionary message. 

Howard-Williams, Ernest Leshe. By 
order of the Shah. With 61 ilustra- 
tions in sepia. London, Cassell and co., 
1937. 340 p. 


Lockhart, Laurence. Famous eities 
of Iran. Brentford, Middlesex, W. 
Pearce and co., 19389. 116 p. 


Clear-eut photographs. 


Mirza, Youel Benjamin.  d/yself 
when young; a boy in Persia, Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran « co., 
1935, 260 p. 

For older children and adults. 

Omar Khayyim. The Rubdiydt of 
Omar Khayyam, set forth in meter by 
David Eugene Smith, based upon a 


verbatim translation by Hashim Hus- 
sen. New York, B. 
company, 1938. 99 p. Colored plates. 

After an introduetion by Dy. Smith, the 
quatriins are arranged in groups on Vanity 
of life, Wonder of life, Hopelessness of life, 
Gaiety of life, Doubts of life, Mnd of life, and 
Review of life. 


Westermann 


A few notes are appended. 


Palmer, Edward Henry. Concise 
dictionary of the Persian language. 
Forest Hills, N. Y., Transatlantic arts, 
1945. 


Handy for a student of the language. 


Pope, Arthur Upham. Survey of 
Persian art from prehistorie times to 
the present. London & New York, 
Oxford university press, 1938-39. 7 
large volumes. 


Monumental work with hundreds of illus- 
trations. 


Redlich, Marcellus Donald Alexander 
von. Persian language and literature, 
with a short historical sketch of the 
country and flag. Atlanta, World 
league for permanent peace, 1929. 62 p. 


Richards, Fred. A Persian journey; 
being an etcher’s impressions of the 
middle East, with forty-eight drawings. 
London and Toronto, J. Cape, 1931, 
240 p. 

An artist with pen as well as with brush 
gives his report on Iran. 

Ross, Si7 Edward Denison. Perszan 
art, Forest Hills, N. Y., Transatlantic 
arts, 1931. 107 p. 


A brief survey. 


Sadiq, Issa. Ifodern Persia and her 
educational system. New York, Colum- 
bia university, Teachers college, 1931, 
125 p. (Studies of the International 
institute of Teachers college, no. 14.) 


Schmidt, Erich Frederick. Flights 
over ancient cities of Tran. Chicago, 
University of Chicago press, 1940. 104 
p- 


With more than a hundred aerial views. 


Schroeder, Eric. Persian miniatures 
in the Fogg museum of art. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard university press, 
1942. 166 p. 


Stein, Sir Mark Aurel. Old routes of 
western Iran: narrative of an archaeo- 
logical journey. London, Macmillan 
and co., 1940. 432 p. 
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Sykes, Sir Percy Molesworth. A 
history of Persia. 3d ed. London, 
Macmillan and co., Itd., 1930. 2 vy. 
Ilustrations, plates, maps. 

Another good “standard” history for the 
serious student. 


Waterhouse, Jolin Walters. Zoro- 
astrianism. London, The Epworth 
press, 1954. 154 p. 

Suitable for older youth. 

Wilson Sir Arnold Talbot. Persia. 
London, Ernest Benn Itd., 1932. £00 p. 


Hspecially portraying IJran’s relations to 
her neighbors. 

Woodsmall, Ruth Frances. dfoslem 
women enter anew world. New York, 
Round table press, 1936. 432 p. Plates 


maps. (Publications of the American 
university of Beit. Social science 
series. No. 14) 


Modern social changes; edueation; econ- 
omic status; health; the widening horizon. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS 
(Concluded from p. 21) 


science teacher must often recognize 
the varied needs and interests within 
one and the same class. In most cases 
science teachers have not been prepared 
to face such problems effectively either 
from the standpomt of knowledge of 
the subject, understanding of curricu- 
lun reconstruction, acquaintance with 
classroom methods, or skills related to 
teaching equipment. Thus we face the 
necessity of developing in-service 
courses and summer workshops where 
such problems are realistically attacked 
and of encouraging the teacher prepar- 
ing institutions to include such training 
in their program of pveparation for 
teachers. It may be assumed that, if 
such differentiation were well done, 
many boys and girls would become in- 
terested in scientific careers. Their 
science work would be sufficiently satis- 
fying to make them feel that scientific 
work, meluding secondary school sci- 
ence teaching, is worthy of their talents. 
Basically, this is the solution to the 
hazard presented by our deficit of 
trained scientists as well as to our prob- 
lem of developing better and more sci- 
ence teaching in the schools of our 
Nation. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES 


Branches in School Buildings? 


The traditionally close relationship of 
the publie school and public hbrary as 
two tax-supported agencies needing 
buildings has led frequently to the 
query, “Why does not the public library 
establish branches in school buildings m 
the interest of civic economy?” The 
objections of public bravians to this 
practice have been summarized by 


Alfred M. Githens, library architect; 


and Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, in their Pro- 
gram for the Publie Libraries of New 
York City, recently issued by the City 
Planning Commission of New York. 

Among the arguments of lbrarians 
presented by these consultants are the 
following: (1) The location require- 
ments of the public school are often at 
variance with those of the public 
library, which needs a prominent and 
accessible location, on a main thorough- 
fare, with a relatively small plot of 
land. (2) A large proportion of adults 
find the school-house a psychological 
barrier to other use. (3) The number 
of adults attracted to the branch library 
housed in the school building is fre- 
quently so small that the cost of opera- 
tion per bovrower is prohibitively high. 
(4) The school’s needs commonly pre- 
rail in any conflict with library require- 
ments. 

The report of the City Planning Com- 
mission of New York, however, points 
out that school authorities of that city 
are planning evening adult educational 
and recreational programs for schools 
which may develop into community cen- 
ters. The library consultants suggest 
that studies be undertaken by school and 
library authorities to ascertain if l- 
brary as well as school requirements can 
not be met in planning new schools for 
areas Where libraries are needed. They 
recommend also experiments in the use 
of the same facilities under favorable 
conditions. 


Voluntary Certification 


Voluntary certification of librarians 
“in Minnesota has been resumed by the 
Mimesota Library Association, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement in J/inne- 


sota Libraries, official publication of the 
Library Division, Minnesota Depart- 


ment of Education. Established in 1938 
to issue certificates to public, school, col- 
lege, university, and special librariaus 
under a voluntary plan, the Associa- 
tion’s certification board suspended its 
activities during the war period. 

In announcing the plans of the M. L. 
A. to revive its certification activities, 
the subcommittee on voluntary certifica- 
tion points out that the purpose of this 
procedure is to provide standards of 
training and experience for librarians in 
Minnesota comparable to that already 
prescribed for school librarians. A suc- 
cessful voluntary plan is regarded by the 
Association’s subcommittee as a step 
toward State legislation for the certifi- 
cation of public librarians, similar to 
that found in other States. 


Library Techniques 


Two publications on library tech- 
niques of likely interest to librarians 
have been issued recently by the Library 
of Congress. The first of these is 
Studies of Deseriptive Cataloging, a re- 
port by the director of the processing 
department to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, who observes, however, that it 
“might well have been addressed to the 
library profession of the country.” 
Problems in the cataloging of books are 
presented, on which the Library of Con- 
egress has sought the advice of the library 
profession throughout the conntry as a 
preliminary step toward the revision of 
its cataloging code. The widespread use 
in libraries, large and small, of catalog 
cards printed by the Library of Con- 
gress has placed this imstitution im a 
position to influence markedly, through 
its own practices, the cataloging of li- 
braries throughout the United States, 
and its staff has welcomed suggestions 
from users of these cards. 

Another publication of the Library 
of Congress, useful to librarians seek- 
ing patterns of pubhe service in the 
activities of this National library, is 
the first in a projected series of I/anuals, 
and is entitled “Stack and Reader Divi-" 
sion, Reference Department.” This 
mauual explains briefly the routines in- 
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volved in the public services of the Li- 
brary of Congress, by reviewing the 
duties of staff members, describing the 
various collections, and prescribing the 
procedures in the administration of 
study rooms and book loans. 

The above publications are announced 
as available to libraries only, upon re- 
quest to the Library of Congress, In- 
formation and Publications Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Projector Units 


The addition of “opaque projector 
units” to its school services is regarded 
by the Free Public Library of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., among its noteworthy activi- 
ties last year, according to its 7’hirty- 
seventh Annual Report. 

These opaque projector units consist 
of sets of pictures based on teaching 
units in the public schools of Elizabeth. 
The pictures deal with various aspects 
of a single subject. They are mounted 
on a standard size background, num- 
bered, and listed in a table of contents. 
Each picture has an annotated script as 
a basis for lecture or study. Each set 
of about 30 plates is packed in a special 
container for loan. 

The librarian of Elizabeth reports 
that schools are the principal users of 
these opaque projector units but that 
clubs and lecturers have found them of 
value. 


New Directors 


Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Texas have appointed the following 
new library directors: Catherine Clark, 
school library consultant, Department 
of Education, Jackson, Miss.; Nancy 
Jane Day, supervisor, School Library 
Division, Department of Education, 
Columbia, S. C.; and Mattie Ruth 
Moore, director of school libraries, State 
Department of Education, Austin, Tex. 
There are now 19 States that provide 
service to school libraries on a State 
level through a specialist who works in 
the department of education (16) or the 
State library (3). 

Miss Clark enumerates as services 
available: an annual book list for Mis- 
sissippi high-school libraries; a quar- 
terly school library newsletter and 
packet; a school library handbook (in 
press) ; consultative services by corre- 
spondence or visits; professional books 
and pamphlets for loan (in prepara- 
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tion) ; and an exhibit collection of books 
for school libraries available for exam- 
ination in the Departinent of Education. 

Miss Moore has completed a tour of 
Texas along with several other members 
of the State Department of Education. 
The State representatives spoke to su- 
perintendents and principals in 24 dif- 
ferent places over the State. Miss 
Moore states that this experience was an 
opportunity to bring to the attention of 
school administrators the need for co- 
operation in school brary develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Gordon Worley, director of cur- 
riculum, and Miss Moore indicate that 
there is need for a series of library in- 
stitutes in the State. Through these 
they hope to give definite help to librar- 
ians and to teacher-hbrarians who are 
in need of assistance in organizing and 
administering their libraries ; to encour- 
age colleges and universities in Texas 
where training courses for librarians 
should set up and also to raise the stand- 
ard for school library service. 


Library Workshop 


At the request of public library ofhi- 
cials in Ohio confronted by a serious 
shortage of library workers, Ohio State 
University is conducting during the 
present autumn quarter a library work- 
shop for a limited number of college 
graduates or seniors who plan to enter 
library work. 

Through the cooperation of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and the Twi- 
light School, a course of 21 lectures is 
being given three nights a week under 
the direction of Earl N, Manchester, uni- 
versity librarian, assisted by members 
of the library staff. As announced by 
the university’s bureau of public rela- 
tions, studies cover the selection, order- 
ing, classification, cataloging and circu- 
lation of library materials, problems in 
reference work, and the use of biblio- 
graphical aids. Workshop procedures 
include lectures on library processes and 
routines, followed with practice by 
students. 


Traces Development 

“A Brief History of the Arlington 
County Library, 1935-1946” is the title 
of a mimeographed booklet recently is- 
sued by Arlington County Library, 
Arlington, Va., tracing the development 
of this library from its beginning to the 


current fiscal year, and presenting a 
year-by-year statistical summary of its 
book stock, patronage, service, person- 
nel, and income. 

The Arlington County Library, with 
its headquarters and six branches, serves 
a widely seattered suburban area ad- 
jacent to Washington, D. C. This li- 
brary system, now a part of the county 
government, has resulted from a con- 
solidation of separate volunteer librar- 
ies organized at various times since 
HS. 


A MAJOR HEALTH PROBLEM 


THE JOINT Committee on Health 
Problems in Education, of the National 
Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, has adopted 
the following statement, and autlior- 
ized its publication immediately : 
“Cancer control is a major health 
problem in the United States. As such, 


it merits attention not only in programs 


of research, but also in programs of 
education. Instruction concerning the 
nature of cancer and known methods of 
prevention and control should be in- 
cluded in the high school course of 
study, along with other important 
health problems facing the American 
people today. High school students are 
interested in such information.” 


NAVY SPONSORS COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Young men interested in the 
navy as a career are advised to look 
into the programs of the Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps or 
the Naval Aviation College Pro- 
gram. The offerings include a 
four-year college education with 
Government-paid tuition, $50 a 
month retainer fee, books, uni- 


forms, and other advantages; and 
commission in either the U. S. 
Navy or the U.S. Marine Corps or 
release, later, to inactive status 
with reserve commission. Further 
information and application forms 
for competitive examination are 


available through high-school 
principals, local colleges, 01 offices 
of Naval Oflicer Procurement. 
Applications must be received not 
later than December 17, 1946. 
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New U. S. Office of Education 


Publications 


How to Build a Unit of Work. By 
Ruth G. Strickland. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 48 p. (Bulletin 1946, 
No. 5) 15 cents. 

Prepared as a souree bulletin to help 
teachers select, prepare, and carry through 
units of work which fit the needs of the chil- 
dren in their groups. Numerous suggestions 
are offered so that a unit of work may be 
modified to fit the needs of individuals and 
groups as to time, organization, level, and 
difficulty of content, and types of activities. 


By John H. 


education m Colombia. 
Furbay. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 111 p.ilus. (Bulletin 
1946, No.6) 25 cents. 

One of a series of studies on education in a 
number of Central and South American coun- 
tries undertaken by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to promote an understanding of educa- 
tional conditions in the American countries 
and to encourage cooperation in the field of 
iunter-Ameriecan education. 


High-School Credit and Diplomas 
Through Examinations and Out-of- 
School Experiences. By David 
Segel. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 46 p. (Bulletin 1946, 
No.7) 20 cents. 


Tells low different States are providing 
education and evaluating credit for those who 
are past high-school age, but still wish to earn 
secondary-school credits. Useful for those 
who are advising young people in their educa- 
tional and vocational planning. 


New Publications of Other Agencies 


Civit Service Coxmission | 


Personnel Administration and Civil 
Service: A Selected List of Refer- 
ences, compiled by the Library. 

Washington, U. S. Civil Service Com- 

mmission. processed, 32 p. Single cop- 

ies free from the Library as long as 
supply lasts. 
sibliography covers materials on the broad- 


er phases of the subject published within re- 
ecnt years. 
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| DerrarrMEN?Y or AGRICULTURE | 


Go to Grass, prepared by the Forest 
Service, with drawiigs by Reg Man- 
ning. 


Washington, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, 1946. processed. 10-page 
folder. Copies free from U. 8S. Forest 
Service. 

A graphic presentation, with mumerous 
amusing drawings, of the importance of main- 
taining grass coverage, especially in semi- 
arid regions. 


Drrarrivent or Lanor | 


Facts About Child Health, 1946, pre- 
pared by Children’s Bureau. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 31 p. (Bureau Publica- 
tion 294). 10 cents. 

Presents the facts which should be known 


in order to plan wisely for an adequate heatth 
program. 


Information for Educational Institu- 
tions Desiring To Acquire Federally 
Owned Property, prepared by the In- 
teragency committee on disposal of 
Federal property for educational pur- 
poses. 


Washington, Department of Labor, Re- 
trainmg and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration, 1946. 20 p. Free 
from Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, 


processed, 


esigned to indicate to schools and uni- 
versities the proper Federal agency or agen- 
cies to which application should be made for 
yarious types of surplus property. 


| DrrarrMENT or STATE 


The Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 74 p. (United States 
and the United Nations, Report Series 
33; Department of State Publication 
2000) ae 20Rcenmitc: 

A report to the Sceretary of State, by the 
TJonorable John G. Winant, Representative 
to the Council, July 15, 1946. 


Organizing the United Nations. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 57 p. (Publication 
2573). 25 cents. 

A series of articles reprinted from the De- 
partment of State bulletin, to present a fae- 
tual background to the Charter, and the po- 


litical, eGonuomic, social, and legal functions 
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Courtesy Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y¥. 
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by Franklin Dunham, Chief, Educational Uses of Radio 


EMARKABLE increase in FM 
frequencies in the 88-92 megacycle 
band set aside exclusively for educa- 
tional radio recently has been shown. 
State-wide networks are being planned 
in Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Wlinois, Indiana, 
Towa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
‘ennessee, Texas, and Virginia. These 
stations operated by the school systems 
or the universities, as the case may be, 
will supply programs for the schools 
and colleges, and for listening at home 
as well. 
Wisconsin is already in the building 
stage with two frequencies—one at 
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Madison and one at Delafield—assigned 
for transmission to the greater popula- 
tion areas of the State. Louisiana is 
also in the building stage with the fre- 
quency of 91.7 megacycles assigned to 
the University, at Baton Rouge. Mich- 
igan, with a 50,000-watt station at Ann 
Arbor, represents to date the most pow- 
erful transmitter equipment planned 
for reception over a large area of the 
State. Maryland, on the other hand, 
is planning 5 stations, strategically lo- 
cated over the State. Coordinated di- 
rection of these is administered by a 
State Educational FM Planning Com- 
mittee with headquarters at the State 
Education Department in Baltimore. 
A summary of the present plans shows 


that 23 of 40 actively interested States 
will have sufficiently powerful and well- 
planned transmission to cover the entire 
area of their respective territories. 


Commissioner Comments 


In a statement made at the close of 
the school year, Commissioner Stude- 
baker said: “FM has come. The 20 
cleared channels provided by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission are 
fast being taken up. It began with 
great city systems like Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco, and 
universities like the University of Illi- 
nois and the University of Kentucky. 
Last spring licenses were also granted to 
individual school systems, universities, 
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and colleges that were ready to get 
into operation, Joining the vanguard 
are city systems like Kansas City, 
Buffalo, Newark, Detroit, Sacramento, 
KE] Paso; and universities like Co- 
lumbia, University of Iowa, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Michi- 
gan State, Louisiana State, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, The Oklahoma 
Agricultural College at Stillwater and 
many others. For years radio was 
brought to the schools. ‘Turn about is 
fair play. Now we are bringing the 
schools to radio and the record to date is 
a good one.” 


Since the report of the Commissioner, 
the record has been considerably en- 
larged. There are now, according to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s official report, 21 stations under 
construction, besides the original 6 
which have been operating on the old 
42 megacycle band. ‘These 21 stations 
are: KSUI, State University of Iowa; 
KUSC, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; WCAH, Board of Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; KIER, School District 
of Kansas City, Mo.; WATX, Regents 
of the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; WBCO, Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark, N. J.; WPIL, Providence 
Bible Institute, Providence, R. I; 
WCUV, Columbia University, New 
York City; KOKU, Oklahoma State 
University, Norman; WLSU, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La.; 
KOAG, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater; WDTR, 
Board of Education, City of Detroit, 
Mich.; WIUN, State Radio Council at 
Madison, Wis.; and WIUV, granted to 
the same applicant at Delafield, Wis. ; 
KSCU, Sacramento School District, 
Sacramento, Calif.; WDWD, School 
District No. 4, Lane County, at Eugene, 
Oreg.; KIDE, The Independent School 
District of the City of FE] Paso, Tex.; 
WDWH, Grant Union High School, 
North Sacramento, Calif.; WSHS, 
Sewanaka High School, Floral Park, 
N. Y.; KCRW, Santa Monica School 
Board, Santa Monica, Calif.; and 
KCVN, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 


Widespread Applications 


Applheations to the FCC on hand in- 
clude Fordham University, New York 
City; the City of San Bernardino High 
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School District, San Bernardino, Calif. ; 
Indiana University, Bloomington; 
Michigan State College, Lansing; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; Iowa 
State College, Ames; Board of Eduea- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga.; Pennsylvania State 
College, State College; Junto, Inc., an 
old literary society at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station; Board of 
Education, St. Louis, Mo.; University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque; Board of 
Edneation, Toledo, Ohio; State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester, Pa.; Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
University of Houston, Houston, Tex.; 
City of Jackson Schools, Jackson, Ohio ; 
and the Oklahoma City Board of Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

There are also 20 additional apphea- 
tions in which full requirements for ac- 
ceptance have not yet been met. They 
are: Menlo School and Junior College, 
Atherton, Calif. ; San Diego School Dis- 
trict, San Diego, Calif.; San Mateo 
Junior College, San Mateo, Calif.; 
Ventura County Schools, Ventura, 
Calif.; University of Tampa, Tampa, 
Fla.; Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Il.; Indiana Department of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis; Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence; Bay City 
Schools, Bay City, Mich.; Michigan 
College of Mines, Houghton; Northern 
Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette; Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mount Pleasant; Mount 
Pleasant Schools, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich.; Minnesota Economic Founda- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.; School Dis- 
trict of Clayton, Clayton, Mo.; William 
Woods College, Fulton, Mo.; Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno; North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh; University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; and Southwestern In- 
stitute of Technology, Weatherford, 
Okla. 

Nor does the list stop here. Dozens of 
applications are still in the hands of ap- 
plicants, who are completing engineer- 
ing and programining surveys or wait- 
ing for appropriations or actions of 
boards to be taken up at early meetings. 
These latter mstitutions or school sys- 
tems in many cases, represent groups 
who have had long experience in radio 
and have consistently pooled their ex- 
periences at this time to own and oper- 
ate their own educational stations, 


Evidence is shown everywhere of the 
hearty cooperation of local commer- 
cially owned stations and networks in 
furthering the effort on the part of edu- 
cation to provide its own facilities. In 
areas of general educational effort, news, 
foreign coverage, features, and educa- 
tional series, the great local station 
throughout this country will not cease 
in its effort to provide a balanced pro- 
grain of entertainment, education, and 
news to its listening public. 


Fund of Experience Now Available 


Educational radio management has 
a fund of experience to its credit—not 
only in FM stations, in leading school 
systems, and in colleges—but also in the 
regular AM stations long-operated sue- 
cessfully in some 30 additional univer- 
sities and colleges. We must look to 
this group for guidance and for practi- 
calhelp. The U.S. Office of Education 
and the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, its working partner, have antic- 
ipated the demands to be made upon 
them this year and are ready to extend 
to every new station the fullest cooper- 
ation and personal services of its staff 
in solving the individual problems 
which are bound to arise as transac- 
tions are completed and stations go into 
operation. Meanwhile, the bulletin, 
FM in Education, las been revised to 
bring it up-to-date, and no effort will 
be spared to increase the scope of the 
work and further the extent to which 
the frequencies assigned to education 
will blanket the country in the next 5 
years. This is the goal that has been 
set up, and the U. S. Office of. Educa- 
tion and the Federal Radio Education 
Committee are eager to cooperate in 
every possible way with the State- 
planned networks and individual sta- 
tions. 


Fat Salvage 


Necessities such as soap, electrical ap- 
pliances, tires, and paint are s#il in 
short supply. ‘Teachers and students 
can help by continuing concerted drives 
to save and turn in used cooking fats. 

The plain faets are that the shortages 
in fats and oils continue to be desperate 
say the authorities. 
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A Curriculum 
for the 
Child's Health 


This article is one in a series on Health 
Education for the Elementary School, 
contributed by Helen M. Manley, Health 
Instruction and Physical Education. 


URRICULUM and objectives are 
good educational words, and educa- 
tors affirm and reaffirm a belief in “one 
learns by doing.” Everything Jimmy 
does at school is part of his curriculum— 
all his school activities either have 
wholesome educational value or they do 
not. In the former case, they belong 
in the school day; in the latter, they do 
not. In this sense there is no such thing 
as extracurricular activities. The pu- 
pu and his living are the important 
points for attention—he must grow and 
develop. 

The instruction program of our school 
day plans for that growth and develop- 
ment and enlarges each child’s living 
experiences in proportion to his poten- 
tialities for being an integrated per- 
sonality. Jimmy, age seven, is a minute 
late to school. He hurries in, stumbles 
over Mary’s foot, and skins his knee. 
Then he bends far over his desk, grasps 
his pencil tightly, and frowns a great 
deal. He has a swollen left jaw, and he 
puts his finger in his mouth; he goes 
to the toilet, returns, and starts to wash 
his hands. The water pitcher is empty 
so he sits down and continues frowning 
and putting his finger in his mouth. In 
the class discussion of work on the farm, 
he tells the class he got up at 4 o’clock; 
the children laughed because he said 
“twuck” instead of “truck.” At lunch 
he ate only a few bites of his sandwich, 
and when the children went out to play 
he wanted to stay inside; when he did 
play, he fell frequently and couldn’t 
eatch the ball. 

Here is where Jimmy is. Our cur- 
riculum must take him from here to 
happier living. It is obvious that there 
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are many phases of health education m- 
volved in Jimmy’s status, and that 
Jimmy is ready and presents the “teach- 
able moment” for health instruction. 
“The educated person,”? according to 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
“understands the basic facts concerning 
health and disease, protects his own 
health and that of his dependents, works 
to improve the health of the commu- 
nity.” Our schools are planning to edu- 
cate Jimmy. He must know what 
causes aching teeth, what to do for 
skinned knees, and how to run without 
falling; he must have opportunities to 


use the knowledge he has acquired, and 
through good teaching must have re- 
ceived inspiration and a desire to prac- 
tice the learnings. 


Variety of Approaches 


Health materials should be based on 
the immediacy of the need and the in- 
terest and comprehension of the child. 
There are a variety of approaches in 
getting helpful knowledge to children in 
the elementary school; perhaps no one 
could be termined a “best,” but a combina- 
tion of many is often used successfully. 
One that has been frequently advocated 
is incidental teaching, or teaching as the 
occasion arises. This can often take a 
quite definite form, as experience has 


taught us that the same events usually 
occur at rather regular intervals. 
Teaching around specific unusual in- 
cidents should, of course, be inter- 
spersed. Bicycle and traffic accidents 
occur when children start coming to 
school in September; health examina- 
tions are a definite teaching incident; 
colds in our temperate zone are frequent 
in October and February. Sometimes 
courses of study are made out around 
regular incidents with leeway, of course, 
for putting in the unusual; in fact, some 
large schools have the health instruction 
throughout the school system so set up. 


Courtesy Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools. 


For instance: In September all grades, 
with the subject matter keyed to the 
child’s comprehension, study safety; 
October, health—examination findings, 
eyes, ears, etc.; November, the month of 
the turkey, nutrition; December, warm 
clothing and body care; January and 
February, the communicable diseases; 
in the spring, with the usual clean-up 
day, growth and development, exercise, 
and fresh air. 

In other schools these same areas of 
learning are deemed important to the 
child, but the specific phases are high- 
lighted every 3 or 4 years. Tor instance, 

1 Health in Schools. Twentieth Yearbook of the 


American Association of School Administrators. 
National Edueation Association. 1942. p. 8. 
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during the first, fourth, seventh, and 
tenth years, communicable disease will 
be one of the areas of learning stressed; 
while in the second, fifth, eighth, and 
eleventh, nutrition will be high-lghted. 
Thus, the entire health instruction pro- 
gram will be covered each 38 years, 
geared to the interest of the child. In 
each classroom the teacher, of course, 
brings in other materials which are tem- 
porarily important, as studying about 
polio during that epidemic, or safety 
during safety week. 

Another approach is through tlie 
careful study of the child’s day of liv- 
ing. What does he do and what, there- 
fore, does he need to learn? He sleeps, 
eats, goes to the bathroom, comes to 
school, and works and plays with others. 
All of these things are of interest and 
importance to the child. The classroom 
teacher in this approach will set down 
and talk with the individual child and 
counsel him on his specific health prob- 
lem. This method is one of the best, 
and will be a phase of the entire school 
guidance program. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that it is time-consuming and will 
necessitate there being fewer children 
to the elementary school classroom. 

The unit approach has been used fre- 
quently with excellent results. It cen- 
ters the health-teaching program 
around the interests of children at dif- 
ferent age levels. The usual first-grade 
unit would be on home life. This is 
what the child knows, and health learn- 
ings can be tied into what he does at 
home and at school. Activities of vari- 
ous sorts can be centered around this 
unit. ‘Teachers have had animals in the 
classroom—a dog, rabbits, rats, chick- 
ens. Children have learned the health 
needs of animals and have been able to 
adapt these to their own living. Chil- 
dren have built and furnished homes 
and have established grocery stores. 
made cookies, and canued vegetables. 

An Indian unit in the third or fourth 
grade can graphically bring to these 
. children the importance of health to the 
Indians and to the third- or fourth- 
grade children themselves; while a unit 
on the age of science can interestingly 
tie into a sixth-grade child’s conscious- 
ness the fact that his muscles move by 
scientific laws and the power that makes 
efficient movement depends on the scien- 
tific use of food. 


Direct class instruction has been used 


and abused. It is evident that im all the 
various approaches, there is some direct 
teaching. Leaving any type of teach- 
ing to incidental happenings would give 
no assurance that Jimmy would learn 
the facts that he needs in order to be- 
come an educated person. The old type 
of schedule with “so many minutes a 
day” at a certain time of any given sub- 
ject-matter material, including health, 
is perhaps disappearing from our ele- 
mentary schools. Varied lengths of 
time and procedures to meet the specific 
situation each day are now governing 
factors. The use of textbooks in the 
field of health has increased as the con- 
tent of these texts has improved in edu- 
cational value. Health textbooks are 
being written which are interesting to 
children and which deal with incidents 
pertinent to their everyday life. These 
are proving to be a source of enjoyment 
and information to children, and give 
security to children and teachers alike. 


Build Around Interests and Needs 


Jimmy may get his factual informa- 
tion in a variety of ways; whether he 
transfers the knowledge into practice 
depends upon such things as: 

1. The immediacy of his need for the mate- 

rial taught. 

2. The presentation of the material. 

3. The extent to which the teacher inspires 

- him to change knowledge into practice, 
4. The facility he has for using his knowl- 
edge in his home, his school, and his com- 
munity. 
A curriculum for the child’s health 
means that the school day must be built 
around the interests and needs of the 
child. A child is interested in his body ; 
he discovers and explores various parts 
in his first few months of life; he has 
great curiosity, and is imaginative and 
imitative. He likes to use his body, to 
kick things, to handle things, to make 
things. He is individualistic at times, 
and at other strongly group-concious. 
He is interested in play and in the use of 
the big muscles of the body. He is seri- 
ous; the things he is doing are important 
to him, 

Activity is essential to growth and is 
a part of the school curriculum. In all 
lands, play is a chief occupation of the 
young person in his waking hours. 
Through play, the child attains growth 
and experience; at play he completely 
loses himself. The phase of health in- 


volving big-muscle activity, when 
brought into the school, is called Physi- 
cal Education. It is directly concerned 
with activity: the body is the vehicle; 
the large motor area, the tools. Its spe- 
cific task is to make the body an efficient 
instrument to meet life’s situations. The 
activities in this phase of learning must 
then promote sufficient organic vigor to 
enable one to do his maximum day’s 
work, to acquire neuromuscular skill 
suflicient to do that work without over- 
strain, and to experience social experi- 
ences provocative of democratic living. 
The elementary school child needs and 
wants activity. There is no trouble 
motivating the program; it can even 
be used as a basis of integration for the 
whole curriculum. There are extraor- 
dinary opportunities here for group 
consciousness ; it 1s the age of belonging. 
It is also the best time to teach the 
motor skills which will affect the entire 
life of the child. A boy who lacks the 
motor ability to play the games in 
junior high school is emotionally handi- 
capped. To the girl, appearance is 1m- 
portant during her whole life; if she 
lacks good standing, sitting, and walk- 
ing habits, she is decidedly handicapped 
in looking her best. Play is training 
in socialization; it weans a child away 
from self-centeredness in regard to 
playthings, to the group, and to people. 
This progress will go on with or without 
the teacher, but it is important that it 
be given direction and that outcomes be 
planned. In play, one learns to judge 
and be judged and to expect things 
from his colleagues as they expect cer- 
tain responses from him. Social and 
emotional maturity are achieved 
through play only if there is freedom 
plus the sense of responsibility. In 
games and rhythms the child has both. 
The teacher sees that the player who errs 
finds no alibis to evade responsibility. 
Play isa great ally in preventing a per- 
sonality from becoming ingrown. 
Habits of locomotion are formed in 
childhood and skills in coordinated 
movement are learned best in pre- 
adolescent years. Some people, who 
realize that clildren love activity and 
naturally take it im youth, feel that it 
can be intrnsted to chance that children 
will get what they so generally want and 
that no teaching is necessary. This, of 
course, is a fallacy; to achieve a civiliza- 
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tion in which each individual is able to 
use his body to its optimum, a well- 
planned and skillfully taught program 
of activity must be woven into the 
child’s school day. 


Working Activity Into Day’s Plan 


We have noted before some of the 
elementary school child’s charactristics; 
the specific areas that will affect other 
planning of the program for our first- 
grade are these. He is active, not well- 
coordinated, tires easily, loves to imi- 
tate, is imaginative, creative, and indi- 
vidualistic. His activity then will be 
worked into the day’s plan with: 


1. Aids for 
ability. 
Lerample: Correct walking movement to 
rhythm. 
Control in quick starts and stops. 


2. Games will be mostly individualistic 
and will not stress speed or endurance. 
3. Opportunities will be given to use his 
body well in all the creative work—his 
Singing, his art, and his dramatic play. 
4. His fun and satisfaction in his play now 
and in later years will come from his 
ability to do certain things; so he will 

be taught skills. 

Heample; A first-grade child should be 
able to throw and catch a ball 10 feet; 
be able to climb. 


his coordination and motor 


5. He is part of a big world, and to be 
happy must get along with the people 
in that world. Thus the social attitudes, 
which sometimes appear in the rough in 
the play periods, will be constantly im- 
proved, and Jimmy will go into the sec- 
ond grade, still Jimmy the individual, 
but with ability to change some of his 
“fT” wants to fit into the wants of the 
group. 


His second-, third-, fourth-, and fifth- 
grade programs will have been planned 
according to his physiological and 
anatomical level as well as to his mental 
progress. So when he comes to the 
sixth grade we find that— 


1. He has the physical vigor to go through 
his day without over-fatigue. 

2. He has skills which enable him to be re- 
spected in his child society ; i. e., he knows 
the skills in the games his colleagues play. 

3. He has skills which enable him to pro- 
tect himself from daily hazards, i. e., he 
can dodge, stop, and start quickly, fall 
with relaxation, and run without falling. 

4. He enjoys competitive games, and can 
play by rule and with consideration for 
his teammates and opponents. 

3. His body is in good alignment; he stands, 
sits, and walks with ease, agility, and 
coordination. : 
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Dynamic action must be in tune with 
rest and relaxation. Our growing 
human animal needs, in his school day, 
frequent short periods of entire change 
and relaxation and also time and ade- 
quate facilities to lie down in a com- 
pletely prone position, to stretch, to rest, 
and to learn scientifically and practi- 
cally the way to relax and the means of 
getting his nervously stimulated body 
completely limp and rested. Schools 
have worked out various methods of 
providing this opportunity. The nailed- 
down desks have disappeared, and the 
chairs are put in diverse arrangements 
for variety and a better learning situa- 
tion. Activity periods at unexpected 
times in all phases of learning provide 
the change and “differentness” that en- 
able children to relax. Chairs are cor- 
nered at rest time and children may have 
cots, towels, small sheets, or even paper 
on which to stretch. In some classrooms 
the children have brought paper bags 
from the cleaners, designed an individ- 
ual pattern on them to distinguish each 
his own bag and the floor side, and have 
hung them up after rest period. Rest is 
the fourth “R” in that school day. 


The Core of the Curriculum 


A curriculum for a child’s health 
means that he, Jimmy, is the core of the 
curriculum. AI] teaching, every day, is 
around his needs and interests. If he 
has remediable handicaps that interfere 
with his normal enjoyment of the 
wholesome child activities, they are 
treated. If he has irremediable mental 
and physical handicaps, a happy place 
in his school world is provided and one 
that will also help him to fit into the 
society in which he will find himself as 
an adult. This Jimmy with his aching 
tooth, speech defect, and lumbering 
movement; Johnny with low IQ; Mary 
the spastic; and Jerry the genius, 
all have different—yet specific—needs 
which if met will require more money 
now for education, but less later for ad- 
justment centers and prisons. It will 
mean smaller classes; teachers who 
think, feel, and have time to live in each 
day’s work the philosophy that each 
little child is important; principals, su- 
pervisors, and teachers who plan each 
day for each child with the thought, as 
Morley’s ghost, “Mankind is my busi- 
ness,” and that bit of mankind, the ele- 
mentary school child. 


EDUCATIONAL REPORT 


A BRIEF bulletin has recently been 
published entitled Public Education in 
Idaho. This is a digest of a compre- 
hensive report of an educational survey 
and has the same title as the report. 
The publication is a result of a study 
of the Idaho public-school situation ar- 
ranged by the 1945 legislature to serve 
as a basis for meeting postwar needs in 
education. Heading the special staff 
employed for the survey was Jolin E. 
Brewton, Director, Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. The digest report is published 
by the Division. An example of the 
contents of the digest is the following 
page from the bulletin, entitled Ave 
Idaho Children Enrolled in School? 

Idaho leads the nation in the per- 
centage of children of school age who 
are enrolled in school. 


Loox! 


Percentage enrolled in school 


Percent 
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Idaho high schools have excellent 
holding power. In 1941-42 the loss in 
high-school pupils in a 4-year period 
was: 


Percent 
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Idaho ranks thirteenth among the 
States with respect to the percentage of 
its population ages 18-22 that are en- 
rolled in institutions of higher educa- 
tion in their own States. 


World Organization 
Authorized 


A New organization to be known as the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, was authorized by unani- 
mous vote at the World Conference of 
the Teaching Profession held in Au- 
gust at Endicott, N. Y. The confer- 
ence, sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association, was attended by dele- 
gates from 28 countries. The new or- 
ganization will be formally established 
when 10 nations approve the charter. 


a 


THE UNKNOWN TEACHER 


I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. 


Great generals win campaigns, but it is the unknown 
soldier who wins the war. 


Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it 
is the unknown teacher who delivers and guides the young. 
He lives in obscurity and contends with hardship. For him 
no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden decorations 
are decreed. He keeps the watch along the borders of dark- 
ness and makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance and 
folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives to conquer the 
evil powers which are the enemies of youth. He awakens 
sleeping spirits. He quickens the indolent, encourages the 
eager, and steadies the unstable. He communicates his 
own joy in learning and shares with boys and girls the best 
treasures of his mind. He lights many candles which, in 


later years, will shine back to cheer him. 
ward. 


This is his re- 


Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love of 
knowledge is transmitted only by personal contact. No one 
has deserved better of the republic than the unknown 
teacher. No one is more worthy to be enrolled in a demo- 


cratic aristocracy, “king of himself and servant of man- 
kind.” 


—HENRY VAN DYKE. 


THE KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EMPORIA 


At Kansas State Teachers College, posters, of which the above is a sample, are 
distributed to all high-school principals in the State—709 in all. They go 


out each mouth in an effort to interest young people in the teaching 
profession. 


Technicolor Film Available 


Prints of a 16-mm sound projector 
film, America the Beautiful, ave avail- 
able for free showings to schools, teach- 
ers’ conventions, and similar meetings. 
The picture is in full technicolor and 
runs 18 minutes. It is recommended 
for children from the fourth grade on— 
and also for adults—as an entertaining, 
inspiring, and forceful story. For ar- 
rangements in securing a print for 
school showing, get in touch with your 
State Savings Bond office. 


More People Employed 


EmpioyMENT climbed steadily from 
March through June of this year, reach- 
ing a new postwar high in mid-June 
of 29,200,000 jobs in establishments cov- 
ered by State unemployment insurance 
laws, Watson B. Miller, Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, re- 
ported recently. 

This was the highest level reached 
since April 1945, just before Germany’s 
surrender, and was 2,100,000 below the 
all-time high in covered employment 
of June 1943, when 31,300,000 jobs were 
reported. Greatest increases in employ- 
ment, according to the report, were in 
the contract construction industry; 
automobile manufacturing ; stone, clay, 
and glass industries; and lumber proc- 
essing. 


Students Can Save 


Purns are being taught to buy 
bonds, save, and help combat inflation. 
Through the school-savings program 
conducted by the United States Treas- 
ury, children get experience handling 
money, investing, and organizing their 
own programs for the sale of stamps 
and bonds. ‘To help guide students in 
these activities, teachers and principals 
ean write for the School Savings Jour- 
nal, available free from the Education 
Section, U. S. Savings Bond Division, 
Treasury Departinent, Washington 25, 
D.C. The fall issue of the journal con- 
tains suggestions for a social-studies 
unit for grades 4-12, a study unit for 
elementary grades, and snggestions to 
aid teachers in the  school-savings 
program. ; 
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Professional Guidance Training As An 
Element In Providing Educational 
Opportunities 


by Franklin R. Zeran, Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


DUCATION must deal with people. 
Likewise, educational opportuni- 
ties must be considered in the light of 
how they react upon and for John and 
Mary; of their effect upon boys and 
girls, each one having problems peculiar 
to his own way of living. All educa- 
tional opportunities available to youth 
must be translated according to apti- 
tudes, abilities, interests, attitudes, limi- 
tations, and opportunities. Some of the 
following boys and girls can perhaps be 
found in almost any classroom : 


1. This boy, no matter how hard he works, 
is unable to pass English, social studies, or 
mathematics, but wants to be an engineer. 

2. This girl and her parents insist that she 
be allowed to take stenography because 
she isn’t going to college and can’t pass a 
foreign language, does poorly in history, and 
never could get through algebra. 

3. This pupil, a boy of superior ability, 
just won't “crack” a book in order to work 
up to eapacity. 

4, This pupil is the ‘son of a widow and 
has two younger brothers and a sister. His 
mother’s earnings are not enough to provide 
the necessities of life for all five. He is an 
apt student in the scienees and mathematies 
as well as in shop work. The money whieh 
he could earn by working full-time would 
help the family in obtaining at least the 
necessities of life. 

5. This girl is unusually shy and is upset 
because of her inability to be one of the 
gang. 

6. This girl should wear glasses, but re- 
fuses to do so because they would “spoil 
her looks.” 

7. This girl would like to be a nurse or 
stenographer, or an accountant, or a news- 
paper reporter, or a beautieian. ‘Tomor- 
row it will be something else. 

8. This boy seems to have a green finger 
and is only interested in reading about 
plants. 

9, This boy can sell anything, 
sloppy in dress and manner. 

10. This girl, the daughter of wealthy 
parents, is an above-average student, and 
about average in dramatic ability. She is 
aware of these facts. The mother, am- 
bitious for her daughter to play the lead 
in all school plays and to be the head 
of all of her clubs, pushes her daughter’s 
cause through entertaining the teacliers, 


but is 
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the dramatics coach, and a few selected 
pupils who have a “following.” The 
daughter is not anxious to be the lead or the 
president. 

11. This boy has returned to school with 
a crippled arm and a slight limp, as a result 
of polio. Previously he had been an out- 
standing athlete, a leader in the social 
whirl, and anxious to be a_ professional 
baseball player. 

12. This girl is an excellent student. 
Her parents, who are of foreign birth, be- 
lieve she has gone to school “long enough 
for a girl” and want her to drop out and 
get a job. 


To the degree that these specific needs 
of John and Mary are met, throughout 
the country, can it be said that the com- 
munity, the State, or the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided educational op- 
portunities for all. 


Goal To Be Achieved 


The individual and his personal de- 
velopment must be the goal to be 
achieved as a result of the educational 
program ina democracy. This develop- 
ment cannot take place or be planned for 
without knowledge of the individual’s 
characteristics. Since the information 
needed to counsel a pupil at any given 
time may concern his health, educational 
achievement, attitudes, interests, abili- 
ties, family relations, hobbies, work ex- 
periences, or other pertinent character- 
istics, it is essential that these data be 
cumulative, recorded, and available for 
use. While identifying and recording 
an individual’s characteristics 1s a func- 
tion of the guidance program, it is only 
through the wise interpretation and use 
of these data that their recording and 
filing take on meaning. Training in the 
interpretation and use of these data is 
an essential element in the preparation 
of administrators, teachers, and coun- 
selors if we are to teach éndividuals and 
not merely Jessons. The first requisite 
of teaching is to discover the kind of 
person the pupil is. -We must first 
“earn” Johnuy before we can teach him. 


The opportunity to earn a living is the 
right and responsibility of each in- 
dividual in a democracy. As _ such, 
occupational opportunities should be 
identified. and the information made 
available to all individuals. This is a 
guidance function. However, in order 
to identify properly the various levels 
of occupational opportunities and to dis- 
seminate properly the information, it is 
essential that training in survey tecli- 
niques be available to and included in 
the preparation of administrators, 
teachers, and counselors. 

To be a productive member of society, 
an individual should be given assistance 
in the art of living, as well as in making 
aliving. This assistance to the individ- 
ual should take the form of helping him 
identify, understand, and solve his prob- 
lems by facing facts and using them 
m making plans. This objective is 
achieved through the counseling process. 
Counseling is both an art and a science. 
It would be fortunate if all faculty and 
staff members were equally able to do 
good counseling; but because of such 
elements as personality, interest, train- 
ing, and experience some will be more 
able than others to counsel pupils. 
However, the total counseling job is not 
a one-person responsibility. This is 
equally true in large-sized, medium- 
sized, or small schools. While definite 
assignments as counselors must be made 
to certain faculty members, there is need 
in any organized counseling program 
for cooperative action on the part of all 
faculty members if the counseling re- 
sponsibilities are to be carried out. 
Specific training is essential if the in- 
dividual is to be helped to identify and 
understand a problem the existence of 
which he recognizes, to focus and inter- 
pret all facts which have a bearing on 
it, and to find solutions and make de- 
cisions and plans. Specific training is 
necessary in the inventorying and ap- 
praising of facts as well as in developing 
competency in various methods of ap- 
proaching the individual’s problems. 

The right of an individual to earn a 
living in a democracy carries with it the 
obligation to that individual that there 
will be a close and desirable relationship 
between that individual’s aptitudes, 
abilities, attitudes, interests, and limita- 
tions, and his objectives—whether they 
be training or jobs. If John or Mary 
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has a right to expect that the school will 
assist in the acquiring of those skills and 
attitudes necessary for making satis- 
factory adjustments—socially and emo- 
tionally—then their adjustment to 
learning, training, or working situations 
cannot be ignored. Vocational choice, 
based upon a careful study of the ob- 
jective and its relationship to the in- 
dividual’s abilities, interests, and limita- 
tions, is an outcome of a guidance pro- 
gram. To do this necessary counselmg 
demands training in order to be able 
to identify and isolate the objective so 
that it can be studied and analyzed in 
terms of the individual’s abilities and 
limitations. 


Obligations of the School 


If we are to subscribe to educational 
opportunities for all as an actual possi- 
bility instead of as a theory, then we are 
under obligation to offer such educa- 
tion as will fit the needs of the individ- 
ual Johns and Marys. If training is 
to meet the needs and abilities of the 
pupils, we must fit the school to the needs 
of each individual pupil rather than 
force the individual to fit the offerings of 
the school—however unsuitable these 
may be for either the pupil or the com- 
munity. Thus, it 1s the responsibility 
of the school to evaluate and modify its 
program of offerings in light of what 
happens to all who have enrolled— 
whether they be graduates or drop- 
outs. It is only through a continuing 
follow-up of its school-leavers that the 
school is in a position to ascertain 
whether its products are marketable in 
an ever-changing consumer’s market. 
Then, after accumulating the data, it is 
the obligation of the school to modify its 
program so as to turn out up-to-date 
products into a stream-lined, atomic- 
period labor market. Surely training 
in the planning for and the gathering, 
interpreting, and using of survey data 
is a necessary element in the prepara- 
tion of all administrators, teachers, and 
counselors. 

In a democracy it is also the obliga- 
tion of the school to meet the needs of 
the community which supports it. 
Changing conditions in both urban and 
rural areas have emphasized the need 
for studying the community as well as 
its individuals. Only through careful 
study is it possible to determine the 
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problems of the community, analyze 
them, and then meet them. Such study 
must include data on the occupational 
levels of the community as well as the 
socio-economic life of its people. Com- 
munity occupational surveys and fol- 
low-up studies of school-leavers will 
provide pertinent data relative to the 
number of pupils entering and pursuing 
higher education, the occupational dis- 
tributions of those who have entered 
employment, the number employed, the 
approximately beginning salaries of 
workers, the types of training pursued, 
the type and amount of supplementary 
training needed to hold or progress in 
the present position, or training needed 
to secure a job. The information thus 
secured is both objective and factual. 
As such its implications for guidance 
activities and the curriculum are practi- 
cal and effective. The training of all 
the school staff—administrators, teach- 
ers, and counselors—should assist and 
prepare them so to serve the school and 
the community. 


Entire Faculty Should Participate 


If a guidance program is to help pro- 
vide better educational opportunities, 
there must be certain elements operat- 
ing in the local schools. The work of a 
guidance program cannot be carried on 
in any school, no matter how well pro- 
vided with specialists on the staff, unless 
the entire faculty understands and 
sympathizes with the objectives of the 
program and, in fact, participates in 
many of the activities required. There 
must be an acceptance by the adminis- 
trator and the staff of guidance prin- 
ciples and active participation in the 
program by all. Certain responsibili- 
ties and duties of the administrator, 
counselor, classroom teacher, vocational 
teacher, and librarian are here outlned. 


A. Responsibilities and duties of the 
administrator 


Guidance programs will flourish only when 
the administrator has the personnel point of 
view. The administrator's task is one of 
planning, organizing, and coordinating the 
efforts of all, in order to place the appropriate 
emphasis on the guidance program. To 
achieve this goal, it will be necessary for the 
administrator to reeognize four elosely re- 
lated factors of the program: 


1. Guidance leadership. 
2. Services of special consultants. 
3. The participation of all staff members. 


4, An evolving curriculum and a flexibility 
in scheduling pupils, based on cvidence 
of the individual pupil’s needs as revealed 
by a functioning guidance program. 


In view of these statements, the fol- 
lowing functions of guidance are sug- 
gested as the responsibility of the ad- 
muinistrator : 


1. Administrative. 

(a) Make adequate provision in the bud- 
get for carrying on the guidance pro- 
gram. 

(>) Establish and maintain a cumulative 
record system. 

. Organizational.— 

(a) Recognize the need and importance 
of a comprehensive guidance program 
and give it his personal support. 

(b) Make his staff cognizant of the value, 
functions, and problems of guidance. 

(c) Work out and coordinate the guid- 
ance program cooperatively with 
members of the staff. 

(d) Provide for a guidance committee. 
(e) Coordinate all available extra-schook 
resources to aid in the program. 

(f) Give desirable publicity to improve 
school, home, and community rela- 
tionships. 

8. Inventorying of guidance needs.— 

(a) Take stock of existing activities and 
services which can be considered as 
serving the guidance program. 

4. Personnel needs.— 

(a) Select best-qualified individuals as 
counselors. 

(b) Offer special inducements and recog- 
nition to counselors in the guidance 
program where extra services and 
training are required. 

5. Scheduling.— 

(a) Arrange the school schedule so that 
every pupil may have an opportu- 
nity for counseling services. 

(b) See that ample time is allowed the 
counselor. 

6. Equipment, supplies, and quarters.— 

(a) Provide suitable quarters and facili- 

ties for the counseling service. 
. Program planning. — 

(a) Evaluate and revise curricula in an 
endeavor to meet pupil needs. 

(b) Offer extraclass (co-curricular) ac- 
tivities to aid in all-around pupil de- 
velopment. 

8. In-service training for staff membcrs.— 
9, Evaluation of the program.— 


ho 


=I 


B. Responsibilities and duties of the 
counselor ! 


Certain definite phases of the guidanee pro- 
gram can best be carried on by a trained 
counselor. His duties, in part, are: 

1. To establish procedures that will result 


in providing an individual inventory for each 


1 Proceedings of the 6th National Conference of 
State Supervisors of Occupational Information and 
Guidanee. (U.S. Office of Education. V. D. Bulle- 
tin No. 235, 1945.) pp. 47—50. 
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pupil and will make this information acces- 
sible to all members of the school staff, so 
that its use will provide a better understand- 
ing of the pupil and thus eontribute to his 
individual needs, 


2. To provide for the collection and dis- 
semination of occupational information. 


3. To counsel with individuals. Counseling 
will involve, even in any one interview, some 
or all of the following problems: 

(a) Choice of a voeation or area of oc- 
ecupation. 

(bo) Program of training necessary to 
prepare for or lead to entry into 
chosen occupation or occupational 
area. 

(c) Adjustments in the student’s edu- 
cational training plans. 

(d) Adjustments in his occupational 
plans. 

(e) Many related problems involving in- 
dividual development, improve- 
ments, and adjustment in his 
physical, mental, and emotional 
growth. 

4, To carry on placement work by assisting 
graduates, drop-outs, and part-time students 
in obtaining employment within range of their 
interests, abilities, and aptitudes directly or 
through other established agencies. Place- 
ment should also be interpreted broadly to 
include adjustment into the student’s next 
phase of life activity, whether wage-earning 
or not. 

5. To make follow-up studies for the pur- 
pose of evaluating and improving the school 
culriculum, and of assisting the pupils in 
modifying plans to solve old problems and 
adjust to new ones. 

6. To serve as a resource person in regard 
to guidance for all members of the staff. 

7. To be responsible for the testing in his 
building. 


C. Responsibilities and duties of the 
classroom teacher 


Every teacher, whether he is conscious of 
the fact or not, has an important role to play 
in the guidance program. The position of the 
elassroom teacher is of such a nature that he 
can give valuable assistance to the pupil, par- 
ticularly with regard to occupations related to 
his field, these being oceupations for whieh 
that particular subject is necessary and those 
for which it is recommended. His duties and 
responsibilities are: 

In the area of the individual inventory.— 

1. Assist in the compilation of the 
cumulative reeord. 

2. Keep pupils’ individual inventory 
up-to-date. 

3. Have a thorough knowledge of every 
pupil in his group. 

4. Furnish the counselor information 
coneerning pupils. 

5. Secure necessary information to aid 
in parent contacts. 

In the phase of occupational information.— 

1. Cooperate with school counselors in 
the dissemination of ocenpational infor- 
mation, 
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2. Contribute occupational information 
from his own specialized field. 

8. Stress, with careful regard to real- 
istic conditions, the occupational value of 
subjects taught. 


4, Provide developmental group activ- 
ities in citizenship, leadership, and per- 
sonality. 

5. Explain the importance of traits of 
character and personality needed to be- 
come a successful worker. 


6. Help the student to evaluate impor- 
tant outcomes of successful work in addi- 
tion to salary. 


7. Encourage the pupil to work up to 
capacity. 

8. Assist in preparing assembly pro- 
grams dealing with vocational guidance. 

9. Interpret the vocational implications 
of school subjects and help students de- 
velop proper work attitudes. 


10. Assist the counselor in arranging 
and carrying out occupational trips. 


11, Assist in the development of poster 
materials, plays, and similar activities 
related to guidance. 


12. Encourage the use of visual and 
auditory aids. 


In the field of counseling.— 
1. Be on the alert for interests, apti- 
tudes, plans, and behavior patterns which 
the student’s counselor should know about. 


2. Direct to the counselor those in- 
dividuals who need specialized help. 

38. Serve on committees related to the 
guidance program, 

4, Study and practice good interview- 
ing and counseling procedures to make any 
eounseling that he may be asked to do 
more effective. 


D. Responsibilities and duties of the 
vocational teacher 


The vocational teacher should stress the 
vooational aspects of the individual 
taking the course, Occupational informa- 
tion should also be relayed to other teachers, 
giving possibilities of more vocational as- 
pects. Thus the vocational teacher should 
be used as a source of occupational infor- 
mation. The vocational teacher should 
contribute articles for the school paper 
about work, trends, training, and such other 
information as may be helpful. 


Guidance responsibilities of vocational 
teachers of such subjects as home economics, 
commercial training, diversified occupations, 
distributive education, and trade and incus- 
trial education, are both general and specific. 
Their general duties should include infor- 
mation about the pupil relative to his person- 
ality traits, interests, occupational training 
needs, and work habits. Their specific 
duties relate to use of test results compiled 
by the guidance department, and assistance 
in the proper selection of individuals both 
in to and out of their courses. 


E. Responsibilities and duties of the 
librarian 


The librarian, being indispensable in 2 
well-rounded guidance program, should: 


1. Be familiar with aud sympathetic to- 
ward the guidance program. 


2. Be willing to make the library a lab- 
oratory for pupils seeking occupational in- 
formation. 


3. Be eager to make students “guidance 
conscious.” 


4. File and catalog material in accordance 
with standard practices. 

5. Assist teachers in assembling and dis- 
tributing guidance materials. 

6. Prepare files of school and college 
catalogs. 


7. Set up a plan for the circulation of 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, and clippings 
about occupations among pupils and mem- 
bers of the school faculty. 

If administrators, counsclors, and 
teachers are to be prepared to carry out 
their responsibilities and duties and if 
the guidance program is to help provide 
better educational opportunities, pro- 
fessional guidance training must be 
available. While the personnel required 
in a guidance program may vary in 
training and experience according to 
the activities engaged in, it can. be seen 
that the more technical training any 1n- 
dividual staff member has, the more 
competent will he be in handling John’s 
and Mary’s vanous problems. More- 
over, since certain duties in a guidance 
program require technical training on a 
professional level, there should be in 
every school at least one person, part- 
time or full-time, with specialized 
training to act as counselor and to sup- 
ply leadership. 


Objectives That Should Be Met 


Training should be offered at the un- 
dergraduate level as well as at the grad- 
uate or professional level. At the un- 
dergraduate level, besides providing a 
basic foundation for further prepara- 
tion in the guidance field, the following 
objectives should be met: 


1. To ercate an understanding of 
the need for organized guidance serv- 
ices in the educational program. 

2, To survey the underlying philos- 
ophy and the basic principles of a 
guidance program. 

3. To develop an understanding of 
the nature and function of the indi- 
vidual inventory in the guidance pro- 
gram. 


il 


4. To give an overview of the na- 
ture, sources, and uses of occupation- 
al and related:training opportunities. 


5. To become acquainted with the 
basic techniques of counseling. 

6. To develop an appreciation of 
the need for discovering and utiliz- 
ing community resources in the guid- 
ance program. 


These objectives may be met through 
a course in the basic elements of the 
guidance program, which should be 
available to all students in teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Since all who teach or 
administer the school must deal each 
day with boys and girls, it follows that 
the teacher and administrator should be 
well-grounded in the guidance services 
which their school should offer, as well 
as in the part they can play in their pro- 
gram. Other course offerings taken at 
the undergraduate level might be: Occu- 
pational information techniques, coun- 
seling techniques, individual inventory 
techniques, as well as such studies as are 
concerned with social and human rela- 
tionships—psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, labor problems, and other simi- 
lar areas of special need and interest to 
the student. While the above program 
of course offerings will not pruduce a 
specialist in guidance work, it will en- 
able the teacher and the administrator 
to participate more effectively in the 
guidance program, 

At the graduate or professional level, 
the offerings must be sufficiently flexible 
to meet the varying interests and needs 
of the individual trainees; for example: 
This person wishes to specialize in test- 
ing; this person is interested in oceupa- 
tional information; while a third is 
interested in the administrative phases. 
Tn all cases the trainee’s background of 
experience and training should be eval- 
uated. Major areas to be covered at the 
graduate level might include: Under- 
standing the individual; occupations, 
with a survey of related education and 
training; counseling; research and 
evaluation in guidance; and organiza- 
tional relationships of the guidance 
program, 

It is recognized that the success of a 
prograin for the training of counselors 
depends in large measure upon selection 
-of persons with suitable personality 
traits, and proper backerounds with re- 
spect to previous education and experi- 
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euce. While colleges and universities 
must assume the major share of the re- 
sponsibility in the selection for admis- 
sion to graduate training programs, it 1s 
a definite responsibility of the adminis- 
trator to recommend for training those 
teachers who, through, their experiences 
and activities in the school system, have 
proved themselves to be suited to 
counseling work. 

In any guidance program in-service 
training is essential to the effective de- 
velopment and progress of that pro- 
eram. It is the administrator's respon- 
sibility actively to plan, promote, and 
assist in the in-service training of 
his faculty, both on-the-job and during 
summer sessions. <A first step for the ad- 
ministrator will be to take stock of those 
existing services and activities which 
might be considered as serving the guid- 
ance program. From here the way leads 
logically to doing better the things al- 
ready being done and working them into 
a definite program. As the program 
demonstrates its usefulness and as the 
faculty adds to its skills in the use of 
guidance tools, additional services 
should be added. Guidance services are 
the responsibility of all members of the 
faculty and administrative staff. This 
principle calls for cooperative action as 
well as an understanding on the part of 
each individual as to what he can con- 
tribute. An in-service training pro- 
gram is the surest means of bringing 
about this desired cooperation and un- 
derstanding. Such a program is es- 
sential, also, to improve the abilities of 
those who carry specific responsibilities 
and to give new understandings and in- 
creased skills in the techniques of the 
guidance program to all members of the 
faculty and staff. 


What May Be Expected From 
Guidance Programs 


Tf the guidance program is to help 
provide better educational opportuni- 
ties, steps must be taken to inform par- 
ents and pupils as to what they may 
expect fron such a program. Through 
the services of a guidance program, that 
Johnny and Mary and their parents will 
be helped : * 

1. To discover aud analyze each his 

own abilities, aptitudes, interests, 
progress, and needs. 


2. To develop plans and set personal 
goals for each consistent with his 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and 
needs. 


3. To find suitable placement for 
learning or training, and eacli to re- 
ceive aid appropriate to his abili- 
ties, aptitudes, interests, needs, and 
plans. 


4. To receive the necessary kind of 


handling and to acquire the skills 
and attitudes for making satisfac- 


tory adjustments, socially and 
emotionally. 


5. To find suitable job placement, 
transition, and follow-up in his ad- 
justment to out-of-school living. 


6. To benefit from continuous, com- 
petent, and sufficiently personalized 
handling in school to permit indi- 
vidualized counseling as a continu- 
ous process rather than an event. 


Parents and pupils who expect to se- 
cure results from the guidance pro- 
gram assume certain responsibilities— 
responsibilities of parents and of the 
Johns and Marys to cooperate so that 
the guidance program may operate most 
effectively. It is their responsibility to 
assist those in charge of the mventories 
in the accumulation of such data on 
health, hobbies, work experiences, and 
socio-economic status as will be needed 
to reflect their patterns in the counseling 
interview. It is their responsibility to 
analyze John’s or Mary’s plans and 
goals in light of their abilities, apti- 
tudes, and limitations. While it is fine 
to “hitch one’s wagon to a star,” reality 
forces us to keep the wagon’s wheels on 
the ground. 

Better educational opportunities for 
all youth can become a reality. They 
must be based upon the needs of the in- 
dividual to fit him to serve society to the 
best of his ability. The services of a 
enidance program provide tools to 
analyze the individual and his environ- 
ment and thus assist him to serve so- 
ciety. Professional gnidance traiming 
is needed to enable teachers, counselors. 
and administrators to become skilled 
artisans in the use of the tools of a 
guidance program. 


2 Minneapolis Evaluates Its Guidance Service. 
(The Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Vriueipals, Vel. 30, No. 185, January 
1946.) p. 13. 
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National Conference On Juvenile Delinquency 


N THE TRUEST SENSE, every 
I city, town, and village in America 
has the delinquency it deserves.” In 
these words one of the panels of the 
National Conference for the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
placed squarely upon the community the 
responsibility for preventing and con- 
trolling delinquency among children 
and youth. 

Coming from the panel on Mental 
Hygiene and Child Guidance Clinics, 
this statement was echoed repeatedly 
during the 3-day conference called by 
the Department of Justice on Novem- 
ber 20-22. President Truman made 
specific application of it when he said 
in his message to the Conference: “The 
roots of the problem le in the homes, 
the schools, and the churches of our 
Nation.” 


School as Preventive Agency 


One of 15 panels that worked to pre- 
pare preliminary reports to be pre- 
sented to the Conference was the panel 
on the school. Its Chairman was 
Thomas G. Pullen, Maryland State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, with Donald 
DuShane of the National Education 
Association as Vice-Chairman. This 
panel gave primary consideration to the 
work of the school as a preventive 
agency. 

Stressing, as other panels of the con- 
ference did, that juvenile delinquency is 
the responsibility of the entire commu- 
nity, the school panel discussions cen- 
tered on the kind of schools which every 
community should have. Among es- 
sentials governing a good school, the 
following principles were emphasized : 


1. Every child is considered a unique 
individual. 

2, Every child is entitled to a flexible 
educational program. 

3. Development of habits, skills, at- 
titudes, and ideals is the function 
of the school. 

4. Spiritual and moral values should 
be stressed through the educa- 
tional program. 
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Schools Role Discussed 


5. Every child should experience 
achievement and satisfaction. 

. The ultimate aim of education in 
the United States is citizenship 
in a democracy. 


(Se 


Sol 


. The above principles apply wher- 
ever the child may live. 


The school should set up its objectives 
in terms of desired changes in behavior 
that characterize the well-integrated 
and useful citizen. Effective schools at- 
tempt to develop in boys and girls 
knowledge, skills, habits, and attitudes 
that culminate in desirable behavior. 
They should not be content to teach 
children to read, write, and verbalize the 
Golden Rule; they should also teach 
them to live according to the Golden 
Rule. The school should evaluate its 
services not only in terms of the pupil’s 
answers to test questions but in terms of 
the everyday beliavior of its children in 
the school, home, and community. 

The Committee stated that “In addi- 
tiou to the discharge of its primary re- 
sponsibility, namely, the organization 
of an educational program that is suf- 
ficiently flexible and enriching to meet. 
individual needs, the school has a part 
to play in the treatment of social prob- 
lems and in the control of conditions 
in the community that affect the well-be- 
ing of children generally. Neither the 
school nor any other agency can hope to 
solve the complex and many-sided prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency alone. 
Only to the extent that the schools and 
other community agencies and services 
join together and coordinate their ac- 
tivities in a systematic and many-sided 
attack upon a many-sided problem can 
the community and Nation expect to 
bring about a substantial reduction in 
juvenile delinquency. So long as each 
agency continues to work independently 
of every other agency, a one-sided, frag- 
mentary, and scattered effort is inevi- 
table.” 

A guide for evaluating the school’s 
program, including 20 questions and 
answers in the report, suggests practices 
that are likely to become a constructive 


force in the prevention and control of 
undesirable behavior. These questions 
may Well become a measuring rod for a 
study of the needs of the community by 
the superintendent, his staff, and repre- 
sentatives of citizen groups, as a co- 
operating body. 


The Home 


The panel discussing the responsi- 
bility of the home held that parents 
should not be made the scapegoat in 
placing blame for juvenile delinquency. 
In considering what attitude is most 
constructive in dealing with boys and 
girls who get into trouble, members of 
the panel indicated that parents must 
be helped to find out what is wrong with 
the conditions under which they are liv- 
ing and to do something useful. Blam- 
ing or punishing children or parents 
doesn’t make sense. Children need the 
experience of facing the consequences of 
their antisocial behavior. They also 
need much more. All the adults who 
work with children—the parents, the 
teacher, the minister, the school prin- 
cipal—should try to understand the rea- 
sons why children get into trouble. 
This attitude, the panel thought, is not 
soft or easy-going. On the other hand 
it is hard, realistic, and honest because 
it is based on facts. 

The panel on the home pointed out 
that “good” homes are more prevalent 
than people realize. Most parents love 
their children and want to do the best 
they can; yet even the best parents have 
problems which get in the way of doing 
what they hope for their children. 
Sometimes parents may have excellent 
understanding and easy ability to deal 
with their children at one age, but can- 
not cope with them at another. 

The panel on the home as well as the 
one on the schools recommended that 
schools help parents meet their responsi- 
bilities more adequately by offering a 
carefully planned program of parent 
education, with opportunities for par- 
ents to study child development and 
family relations. ‘The school should in- 
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vite parents to participate in the plan- 
ning, development, and evaluation of 
the school program. Attention was 
also called to the need for the school to 
strengthen the curriculum in helping 
youth to understand human relation- 
ships, in preparing them for personal 
adjustments involving love, courtship, 
and marriage, and in aecquainting them 
with the most essential facts concerning 
child growth and development. 


Other Panels Urge School Action 


Other panels that presented findings 
were those on (1) the Church; (2) 
Child Guidance Clinics; (8) Institu- 
tional Treatment; (4) Recreation; (5) 
Youth Participation; (6) Citizen Par- 
ticipation; (7) Case Work; (8) Role of 
Police; (9) Juvenile Courts and Deten- 
tion; (10) Housing; (11) Rural As- 
pects; (12) Community Coordination ; 
(13) Statistics. Many of these made 
reference to the importance of the 
school as a preventive agency and to the 
ways in which schools and other agen- 
cies can work together toward a common 
goal. 


Child Guidance. The panel on men- 
tal hygiene and child guidance clinics 
pointed to the school as next to the fam- 
ily in significance of its influence upon 
the child’s development. “The school’s 
failure to see the child as a total person- 
ality,” it reported, “with a hfe apart 
from the classroom and with funda- 
mental needs as an individual that 
transcend a desire to master the three 
R’s, contributes to delinquency in many 
eases.” The panel urged that a child- 
guidance clinic, properly staffed, should 
be an integral part of the school organ- 
ization of all cities large enough to af- 
ford one. Elsewhere a general com- 
munity chnic or a traveling clinic 
should be available to children needing 
such services. State commissioners of 
education and local school superintend- 
ents were asked to reexamine existing 
programs for the understanding and 
treatment of behavior disorders, to as- 
sure themselves of the adequacy of 
specialized personnel, such as psychol- 
ogists, visiting teachers, attendance 
workers, and others charged with recog- 
nizing and treating maladjustment 
among pupils. 

Institutional Treatment. The panel 
on institutional treatment gave special 
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attention to children and youth com- 
mitted by court action to residential 
schools for delinquents. This group 
protested the stigma attached to such 
schools by most communities and urged 
that they be geared more closely into 
community life. Highly individual- 
ized treatment, special facilities for dif- 
ferent types of children, a well-qualified 
and adequately paid staff, and educa- 
tional experiences suited to the needs of 
every child were among factors empha- 
sized. A closer affiliation with the pub- 
lic educational system of the State was 
recommended, through which the train- 
ing school would receive advisory as- 
sistance from the State educational staff 
and would in turn, as an educational 
center, discharge appropriate responsi- 
bilities to the State. In other words, 
the child sent to a training school for 
juvenile delinquents should not be ostra- 
cized, but should still be considered a 
member of school and community life 
while receiving the specialized treat- 
ment he needs. 

fecreation. The panel on recreation 
urged that recreational and youth lead- 
ers cooperate with teachers and other 
school personnel to make the school- 
community recreation program an ef- 
fective preventive measure. Schools 
should become community centers, with 
out-of-school programs that will fur- 
nish recreational activities for young 
and old alike. Libraries should be ac- 
cessible to all, with bookmobiles bring- 
ing to rural areas the recreational read- 
ing that many young people crave. 
More camps are needed that will bring 
children and youth in touch with the 
great out-of-doors and furnish educa- 


tional experiences through leisure 
hours. 
The panel's report stated: “The 


school is potentially in a position to fur- 
nish leaders and to provide facilities to 
serve many of youths’ needs in their 
after-school hours, on Saturdays, and 
during vacation periods. However, the 
field is wide open for more and greater 
progress—both in developing year- 
round recreation activities within the 
school program and in extending the 
school’s recreation services and influ- 
ences as total community needs require.” 

Rural Aspects. While all the panels 
gave consideration to the needs of chil- 
dren and young people who live in rural 
areas, one special panel summarized the 


findings in the various fields as they ap- 
plied to rural youth. Every emphasis 
was placed upon the importance of see- 
ing to it that rural youth have oppor- 
tunity for constructive group activity, 
with the home, the church, and the 
school again identified as the major re- 
sponsible agencies. As elsewhere, so in 
rural communities spiritual values come 
first in the prevention of delinquency. 
These every group concerned with rural 
youth must promote in every possible 
way. 

Community Coordination. The panel 
on Community Coordination stressed 
again that delinquency is a problem for 
the whole community aud not for any 
one agency within it. What can the 
community do as a whole? It can get 
the facts concerning juvenile delin- 
quency, as it exists within its own bor- 
ders; it can help the public to under- 
stand these facts; it can promote a bal- 
anced growth of services for children 
and youth; it can relate the problem of 
juvenile delinquency to other social 
problems which exist in the community; 
it can take action to correct the prob- 
lems which contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency; and it can focus attention on 
the neighborhood as the natural social 
area for all related services. To do 
these things every citizen and youth 
must participate in a planned program 
of action. 


Origin and Development of the 
Conference 


The National Conference for the Pre- 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency had its inception when, in Octo- 
ber 1945, Attorney General Clark be- 
came concerned with the problem of the 
approximately 1,600 juveniles under the 
control of the Department of Justice. 
Seeking advice from authorities asso- 
‘elated with children, he appointed the 
National Advisory Panel to the Attor- 
ney General on Juvenile Delinquency 
Problems. This panel met in Febru- 
ary 1946, and made definite recommen- 
dations for further action. One of 
these was that “the Attorney General 
call a larger and more representative 
conference in Washington, D. C., to con- 
sider and recommend a program of 
specific action in the various fields which 


(Turn to page 18) 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Music Education 


Lowell Mason, “The Father of Sing- 
ing Among the Children.” By Arthur 
Lowndes Rich. Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1946. 
224 p. $3. 

Describes the work of Lowell Mason, who 
organized the first children’s singing school in 
Boston, and traces his influence on the de- 
velopment of music teaching in the public 
schools of the United States. Includes a 
bibliography of Lowell Mason’s writings and 
of other related sources. 


Reading Conference 


Claremont College Reading Confer- 
ence, Eleventh Yearbook 1946. Spon- 
sored by Claremont College and Alpha 
Tota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Claremont, Calif., Claremont College 
Library, 1946. 200 p. $2.50. 

Gives the papers presented at the confer- 
ence on the theme, “Types of Reading Implied 
by a Broad Concept of the Reading Process.” 
Topics discussed include aural reading, visual 
reading, tactile or touch reading, social read- 
ing, physiological factors affecting the read- 
ing process, and curricular problems in 
reading. 


Intergroup Relations 


Improving Intergroup Relations in 
School and Community Life. A Study 
Conducted and Reported by the Sub- 
Committee on In-Service Education of 
Teachers, Paul W. Harnly, chairman. 
The North Central Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges, 1946. 
48 p. 25 cents, single copy. (Address: 
The Secretary, George W. Rosenlof, 
Lincoln, Neb.) 

The study aims to analyze the origin of 
intergroup problems, to establish their rela- 
tionships to the total school and community 
program, and to suggest ways and means of 
doing something about them. It outlines the 
implications for in-service education and em- 
phasizes the development of in-service technics 
which have transfer values to other situations. 


World Goodwill 


Learning World Goodwill in the Ele- 
mentary School. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National 
Education Association of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., 1946. 366 p. 
illus. (The National Elementary Prin- 
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cipal, Vol. 26, No. 1, September 1946. 
25th Yearbook) $2. 


Discusses the basic educational process of 
forming attitudes and the unique service of 
the elementary school in the process; presents 
first-hand reports on school activities, and 
suggests the scope of the service still to be 
rendered in building a better future in human 
relationships. Lists books, pamphlets, films, 
and recordings useful to the classroom teacher. 


United Nations 


Aids to Teaching About the United 
Nations. Office of Press and Radio Re- 
lations, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1946. 23 p. 
processed. 10 cents. 

Presents a guide to the material on the 
United Nations. Aids are grouped under the 
three principal sources: (1) United Nations 
Secretariat; (2) U. 8. Department of State; 
and (8) American Association for the United 
Nations. Lists more than 50 pamphlets, 
study guides, posters, and charts, available 
free of charge to teachers from these agencies; 
additional material from other sources is also 
listed. j 


One World in the Making, the United 
Nations. By William G. Carr. Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Co., 1946. 100 p. illus. $1. 

Gives an explanation of the United Nations, 
its reasons for being, its charter, objectives, 
and machinery. Includes photographs, maps, 


charts, and a list of important references for 
further reading. 


How to Do It Series 


How to Make a Bulletin Board Effec- 
tive. By Edwin M. Barton and George 
B. Robinson. National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 16th St., NW, 
Washington, D. C.,1945: 6p. (How 
to Do It Series, No. 4) 10 cents, single 
copy. 

Shows how a social studies bulletin board 
can become an important teaching aid with 
the expanding function of displaying all types 
of material to supplement class work. Other 
titles in the series are: How to Use a Motion 
Picture, How to Use Local History, and How 
to Usea Textbook. Intended for social studies 
teachers, elementary and secondary. 


Wartime Schoois 


6,000 Kids From 46 States. Published 
by the Vanport City Schools, Portland 
17, Ore., 1946. 100 p. illus. $1.25. 


Describes an adventure in public education 


at Vanport, Ore., where, within a year, 700_ 
acres of swamp land became a space 
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for 40,000 people who came to build ships for 
war. Reports how a new school system was 
set up and new schools built for the ‘6,000 
kids from 46 States.” 


Recent Theses 


These theses are on file in the Library 
of the U. S. Office of Education, where 
they are available for interlibrary loan. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


The Audio-Visual Program in the 
Newton Public Schools, by Norman H. 
Payne. Master’s, 1946. Boston Uni- 
versity. 125 p. ms. 


Traces briefly the history of audio-visual 
aids in the Newton (Mass.) Public Schools. 
Outlines plans for the future growth and use 
of these aids, and shows the need for teachev 
training in this field. 


The Development and Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids in the Training Program of 
the United States Armed Forces With 
Some Implications for Post-War Edu- 
cation, by Francis R. Millard. Mas- 
ter’s, 1946. George Washington Uni- 
versity. 74 p. ms. 


Studies the use of models, objects, sand 
tables, training films, film strips, lantern 
slides, sound equipment, photographs, maps, 
charts, posters, cartoons, troop demonstra- 
tions, and illustrated material used in train- 
ing men for the Army and Navy. Indicates 
ways in which the audio-visual aids can be 
used to advantage in postwar education. 


Development of an Educational Ra- 
dio Series Using Original Verse of Pu- 
pils, by Mildred B. Rees. Master’s, 
1944. University of Cincinnati. 195 
p- ms. 


Describes scripts which were broadcast by 
several radio stations and which originated 
in the high schools of Cincinnati, Ohio; a 
private school in Youngstown, Ohio; and 
another in Rockford, II. 


The Economy of Time in Industrial 
Training; An Experimental Study of 
the Use of Sound Films in the Train- 
ing of Engine Lathe Operators, by 
Abram W. Vander Meer. Doctor’s, 
1945. University of Chicago. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 36: 65-90, 
February 1945. (Reprinted.) 


Develops a technique for using sound films 
ing the training of engine lathe operators, and 
attemtps to determine whether such a tech- 
nique would result in a saving of time in the 
teaching of 12 lathe skills. Indicates that 
it would be possible to shorten the training 
period by including motion pictures in the 
training of operators in the manner described 
in the experiment. 


(Turn to page 18) 
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Edison's rough sketch of one of the early phonographs; America’s first electric railroad, built by Edison; one of his early laboratories. 


THE EDISON CENTENNIAL CELEBRI 


EACHERS will observe, in one way or another, the 
Centennial of Edison’s birth. Whatever form 
their efforts take, there is bound to be emphasis on 
Edison’s life: his early experiences, his disciplined 
ambitions, and finally, of course, his achievements. 
And indeed the dramatie story of his life will lend 
itself to pictorial exhibits, classroom plays, radio pre- 
sentation, library displays, and assembly programs. 
But reviewing events in the hfe of a great scientist 
and enumerating his contributions to human welfare— 
these two efforts are not enough. They are interest- 
ing, yes; but they amount to a recording of skeleton 
half-truths. They do not tell the whole story. 


The Heart of the Matter 


The whole story of dison’s life, or for that matter 
the life of any scientist, is full of implications that 
have real meaning for yonth studying science today. 
These implications, having to do with attitudes and 


work methods, are what humanize our skeleton half- 
truths and give them personality. It is one thing to 
learn that Edison invented the phonograph. It is 
quite another to remind students of our indebtedness 
to him. (No matter if their juke-box is a startling 
variant.) It is still something else to realize what 
attitudes gave him the courage to stick through frus- 
trations and set-backs; and what methods gave him 
the key to his answers. These implications are the 
heart of the matter. 


Scientist Searches for Explanations 


Scientists’ attitudes toward their work, then, and 
their methods used in work—these may be interpreted 
in warmly human terms that contradict the cold con- 
notation of the term “scientific method.” Students of 
science will see that the scientist 1s a curious and a 
hopeful fellow. He is searching for explanations 
and he plans experiments, one after another, to get 
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at the bottom of his questions. He has a nimble 
imagination, but he must be honest in his experiments. 
He cannot jump to conclusions, he cannot afford to 
be tempted by wishful thinking, he cannot conclude 
his observations until all the facts are in. Since he 
respects luis work, he must be as stubbornly patient 
about it as he is accurate. Actual, measurable facts 
are the only evidence he can tolerate, and they limit 
him. But they also support him, guide him, and 
eventually reward him. 


Studying Edison’s Achievements 


Students of science, and students of all other sub- 
jects, can learn by studying the achievements of Edi- 
son to try out for themselves such attitudes and 
methods as guided him. Teachers can help by get- 
ting across to their students the growing, working 
personality behind these achievements. The drama is 
there; it will be the more exciting for being told in 
full. And finally, it is a “natural” for real education 


of high and lasting value. 
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Nore—The Edison Centennial Committee, 40 
West Fortieth St., New York 18, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that posters depicting the achievements of 
Thomas A. Edison will be sent to secondary schools, 
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=e 
Electronics age opened when Edison demonstrated in 1883 that heated filament in vacuum 
bulb emits electrons. Picture with models of first electric bulbs taken in 1912. 


Edison with first phonograph. Photo made after demonstration in White House, 1878. Edison demonstrating early motion picture projectors. 
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Picture taken in 1905. 
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Recent Theses 


(From page 15) 


An Evaluation of the Effect of Illus- 
trations on Comprehension in the Fifth 
and Sixth Grades, by Claire E. Rich- 
ards. Master's, 1945. Boston Univer- 
sity. 98 p. ms. 

Describes an experiment in which four stor- 
ies in the social studies field were issued in 
booklet form; in one set the first and third 
stories were illustrated and the second and 
fourth were not illustrated; and, in the sec- 
ond set, the second and fourth stories were 
illustrated and the others were not. Con- 
eludes that illustrations had little effect on 
the comprehension scores of pupils in the fifth 
and sixth grades. 


The Problems Involved in the Admin- 
istration of an Audio-Visual Program, 
by Joseph B. Johnson. Doctor’s, 1946. 
George Washington University. 205 
p. ms. 

Outlines problems involved in finance, 
budget, organizations, acquisitions, operation 
of equipment, distribution, adaptation of class- 
rooms, storage and maintenance, teacher train- 
ing, correlation, selection, new areas of instruc- 
tion, and public relations in the administra- 
tion of the audio-visual program. Indicates 
that few programs meet all of the administra- 
tive problems adequately, but that many of 
them solve one or more of the problems con- 
sidered. 


Projected Visual Aids in Business 
Education, by Clifford D. Ettinger. 
Doctor’s, 1945. New York University. 
363 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine the visual aids used 
in teaching business education ; their value in 
teaching the subject; the present status of 
classroom use of visual aids in business edu- 
eation in the public high schools of New York 
City; and the organization and distribution 
of these aids. Concludes that projected visual 
aids have instructional value in the teaching 
of business subjects. 


Courses of Study - 


These courses of study were recently 
received in the Office of Education Li- 
brary. They are not available for loan 
or distribution by this Library. 

Amarillo, Tex. Public Schools. 
Fine Arts: A Tentative Course of Study 
in Art Appreciation for Junior and 
Senior High Schools. 1946. 150 p. 
processed. (Curriculum Bulletin Sup- 
plement, No. 255). 

Denver, Colo. Public Schools. Well 
Take the High Road. A Resource Unit 
for the Use of Teachers in Preparing 
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Their Own Units on Aviation for Chal- 
dren in the Fifth and Sixth Grades. 


1945. 53 p. processed. 
Florida. State Department of Edu- 
cation. A Brief Guide to Teaching 


Mathematics in the Secondary Schools. 
Tallahassee, 1946. 60 p. (Bulletin No. 
50). 

Kentucky. Department of Educa- 
tion. The Program of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Wentuchky. Frankfort, 1945. 
Educational Bulletin, 13: 499-545, Oc- 
tober 1945. 

Wisconsin. Department of Public 
Instruction. Driver Education Proce- 
dures. Madison, Motor Vehicle De- 
partment, 1945. 20 p. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(Concluded from p. 14) 


touch on juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems.” 

The conference that met on November 
20-22 was the result. Recommenda- 
tions made by the National Advisory 
Panel constituted the charter and pro- 
gram of the Conference. The technique 
of pre-conference panels was adopted, 
each panel to prepare a report recom- 
mending action by specific individuals 
and groups in each particular area of 
responsibility. The conference itself, 
totaling some 800 persons in attendance, 
then became a working conference, di- 
vided into the 15 discussion panels al- 
ready indicated. Revisions were made 
in the preliminary reports as presented, 
and the final report of each panel was 
submitted in summary form at the con- 
cluding session of the Conference. 


Plans for Follow-up 


It was never the intention of those 
who planned the Conference that it 
should in itself represent a terminal 
effort. The action taken at the final 
session put into tangible form the plans 
made for further service. A resolution 
creating a Continuing Committee was 
adopted, such Committee to consist of 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Advisory Panel and the chairmen 
of the various panels of the Conference, 
with the vice-chairmen to serve as alter- 
nates. The functions of this Continu- 
ing Committee will be to edit the panel 


reports, make plans for their printing 
and dissemination, explore the possibili- 
ties of having a permanent secretariat, 
plan for reassembling of the Conference 
on a national scale, and follow up the 
action of the Conference by encouraging 
State and community conferences of the 
same type. Special emphasis was 
placed upon the participation of young 
people themselves through the inclusion 
of their representatives on the Execu- 
ecutive Committee and on the Continu- 
ing Committee. 

The National Conference will thus 
make available to community groups a 
set of reports which will be useful in 
guiding discussion arid suggesting ac- 
tion. “It is the responsibility now of 
every locality and every individual in 
every locality, having concern for young 
people, to carry the work on with the 
fullest degree of imagination and ini- 
tiative. It has been emphasized and re- 
emphasized that the solution to the 
juvenile problem les in the homes and 
schools and local institutions of this 
country. It is only by action in these 
areas that results can be achieved.” * 


Teen-Age Employment 


TEEN-AGE employment has con- 
tinued at a high level since the war 
ended, according to the annual report 
of the National Child Labor Committee 
recently issued under the title, “Child 
Labor—In the First Year After the 
War.” 

Exact, figures for 1946 are not yet 
available, says the report, but estimates 
based on employment certificate and 
other figures indicate that approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 young people, 14 to 18, 
are still employed full or part time— 
a million less than at the peak of war- 
time employment and a million more 
than were employed before the war. 

That the decline in the employment 
of teen-agers has not been as rapid and 
spectacular as had been anticipated, 
can be accounted for largely by the fact 
that, so far, the level of employment 
generally has not declined. The curve 
of youth employment has always fol- 
lowed the curve of general employment. 


*Trom “Tentative Draft of Introduction to Vol- 
ume of Summaries of Reports of the National Con- 
ference for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency.” (Mimeo.) 
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Activities in Elementary Science 


by Glenn O. Blough, Specialist in Elementary Science 


6G E LEARN by doing,” is thor- 

oughly lodged in the science 
teacher’s mind, so when she plans her 
work in science in the grade school, she 
is determined to have plenty of activity 
going on. “Get those kids out of their 
seats,” the professor of methods said in 
his course last summer, “give them some- 
thing to do. Remember, they learn by 
doing.” 

That’s fine. But learn what? That 
is the question science teachers have so 
frequently failed to ask themselves. 
Children color bird pictures, they make 
murals, they press flowers, they experi- 
ment, they keep notebooks, they write 
science “poems,” they collect stuff, they 
do ninety-nine-and-one other things all 
in the name of activity. What is it 
that’s active? Just hands and feet, or 
do activities involve the use of the think- 
ing apparatus, too? They should. 
What, exactly do we want these activi- 
ties to accomplish? What is their pur- 
pose in relation to the big aims for which 
we are striving in science? These ques- 
tions are too often completely ignored 
or insufficiently considered. 


Purposeful Activity 


An activity, to be adequately purpose- 
ful, must in some definite manner con- 
tribute toward one or more of the fol- 
lowing: A more complete understanding 
of an important science principle or 
generalization, a broader interest in and 
appreciation for science, a more scien- 
tific method of problem solving or a 
better social attitude. In addition it 
should be of such a nature as to seem 
worth while to the pupil. This factor 
we have too often overlooked. In our 
zeal to “get the show on the road,” we 
have failed to spend time enough to 
show the learners how this activity can 
serve their present and/or future needs. 

When children are genuinely con- 
cerned about a science problem, they 
attack it with much more energy and 
enthusiasm than is otherwise the case. 
When they can see where they are going 
and why they are going there, they are 
much more apt to arrive having accom- 
plished something along the way. Hav- 
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ing been properly motivated then, a 
problem that is within the realm of 
understanding of the learner and of real 
interest to him can stimulate activity 
that will be full of purpose and vim. 
This kind of activity can and should 
by all means involve some planning on 
the part of pupils. After they have set 
up a plan much cooperative work in the 
group is involved. The more voice 
pupils can have in the planning and 
carrying out the plan, the better. Like- 
wise the more they can be involved in 
judging the results achieved, the better. 


Evaluating Activities 


Using the elements involved in this 
point of view as the units of a measur- 
ing stick, let us hold it up to some of 
the more commonly used activities. Ex- 
perimenting is, of course, one of the 
learn-by-doing activities commonly con- 
sidered as essential in teaching science 
in the elementary schools. Unfortu- 
nately experimenting as an activity is 
often poor. In fact it is often so poorly 
done as to be almost useless because 
it consists of having children read the 
experiment instructions from a book, 
following them like a recipe and then 
drawing sloppy conclusions. Children 
jump to conclusions like frogs unless 
they are checked again and again. Too 
few experiments, as now performed in 
many classrooms, involve any thinking 
at all on the part of the pupils. 

Take for example this following case 
of an experiment observed in an ele- 
mentary school. The teacher says, “To- 
day we are going to do an experiment 
with sulphur and iron filings.” She has 
arranged the material neatly on the sci- 
ence demonstration table. The children 
are spilling over with anticipation as 
they always are when there’s an experi- 
ment in the offing. ‘The teacher selects 
three pupils to perform the experiment, 
and gives them directions. They mix 
the two chemicals and try to separate 
them with a magnet. The magnet at- 
tracts the iron and not thesulphur. The 
teacher says “You see we have not made 
a chemical change because the two 
chemicals are still the same. Now, heat 


them in the test tube.” ‘The pupils fol- 
low her directions. “Now test them 
with a magnet,” she directs. The mag- 
net does not attract the mass. “Now, 
you see we have mace a chemical change 
because the characteristics of the two 
chemicals have changed. Do you see?” 
The entertained but bewildered children 
say, “Yes, Miss Brown.” And Miss 
Brown says, “Now let’s see what our 
books say.” The children read the para- 
graphs describing the experiment and 
results. Obviously there has been no 
planning here to make the children 
think, no planning by the children, no 
real direction of their activity, no prob- 
lem-solving methods were used, no ap- 
plication of experimental results. In 
fact it’s almost a waste of sulphur! 


Some General Guiding Principles 


In order to make experimenting be- 
come a meaningful activity we need, 
then, some general guiding principles 
for planning experiments. The follow- 
ing are among the more important ones. 


1. Experiments should be conducted 
in such a manner as to cause pupils to 
think. An experiment in which the 
teacher ¢ed/s the pupils everything, ob- 
viously gives no food to nurture grow- 
ing minds. 

2. By all means, children should be 
conscious of the purpose for performing 
an experinent. It is often desirable to 
write the purpose on the board in a 
simple, direct form. Certainly the 
problems should be children’s problems 
insofar as possible and should uot an- 
ticipate the results already read from 
the book by the pupils. For example: 
The children arrive in school on a slip- 
pery winter morning. The janitor has 
scattered salt on the school steps to clear 
the ice. The children want to know 
what happens to the ice and why that 
happens. ‘They decide to set up an 
experiment to discover the reason. 
Chances are they will not be easily 
satisfied with superficial performance. 
They get the point of why they are ex- 
perimenting and are therefore more 
apt to press the performance to an 
utimately satisfying conclusion. 

3. Careful planning is essential to 
successful experimenting. Appropriate 
materials must be assembled (by the 
children if possible), a plan of proce- 
dure must be set up, the plan must then 
be accurately followed to insure that the 
results can be depended upon. Less 
‘Jumping the gun” and more “hey, wait 
a minute, let’s take another look at this,” 
should be the motto in grade-school 
science experiments 
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4. Insofar as possible, children them- 
selves should perform the experiments. 
They may work as individuals or as 
groups depending on the type of experi- 
ments and the amount of material avail- 
able. JExperiments involving use of fire 
or other possible dangers or experiments 
of a complicated nature if used at all, 
should be performed by the teacher. 

5. Many times, children themselves 
can originate experiments to answer 
their questions. These are often the 
mnost satisfactory from every point of 
view. Contrary to the behef of some 
teachers, experinents need not always 
be complicated, nor need they have been 
previously described in a science book. 

6. Experiments should be performed 
carefully, and exactly according to the 
directions, either those from books or 
those originated by the class. 

7. Pupils should learn the value of 
using a control when they perform an 
experiment so that their results will be 
more apt to be dependable. For exam- 
ple, children are attempting to discover 
whether or not leaves of plants give off 
water. They set up the usual experi- 
ment of covering a plant with a glass 
jar and shutting off the soil from con- 
tact with the air in the jar. The next 
morning droplets of water are found 
on the inside surface of the jar. The 
children immediately decide that they 
have discovered the answer to their 
problem. But how can they be sure 
that the water did not come out of the 
air in the jar? They can’t. But sup- 
pose they assemble another set of ap- 
paratus exactly lke the first—a plant 
pot, a glass jar, soil, etc., but without a 
plant. The jars are placed side by side 
and observed. This time if water ap- 
pears on the inside surface of the jar 
with the plant in it and does not appear 
on the other jar’s surface, the water must 
have come from the plant leaves. Such 
a procedure of controlled experimenta- 
tion is essential if experiments are to as- 
suine their full meaning as activities for 
children. 

8. Simple apparatus is more appro- 
priate for use in experiments in the ele- 
mentary school than complicated ma- 
terial. Intricate pieces of apparatus 
sometimes borrowed from high-school 
laboratories, often detracts from the real 
point of the experiment. 

9. Pupils should exercise great cau- 
tion in drawing conclusions from an ex- 
periment. They cannot prove anything 
from having performed an experiment 
once. They must hold their finding 
tentative until more evidence—either in 
the form of additional experiments per- 
formed themselves or from authentic 
books—has been found. Results should 
be accurately and completely stated and 
in some cases recorded in a brief care- 
fully written paragraph. Pupils should 
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most certainly not generalize on insuf- 
ficient experimental evidence. 


10. Asmany applications to everyday 
life situations and problems as possible 
should be made from an experiment. 
This is a hard step, but it is one of 
the most important reasons for studying 
science in the first place. When an ex- 
periment has been performed, only the 
first step in its usefulness has been 
taken. For example, pupils want to 
see how painting can keep things from 
rusting. An experiment is set up in- 
volving a wet unpainted nail and a simi- 
lar nail covered with a layer of paint. 
The experinenters note that in one case 
oxygen has united with the iron causing 
rust and that in the other there is no 
rust. Now in a real life situation how 
is this principle applied? in school? at 
home? on the way to school and else- 
where? The experiment was done to 
make the idea real. The applications 
must be made to see how important this 
idea is and how useful. 


The teacher with the iron and sulphur 
would proceed quite differently if she 
followed these guidepoints. If she 
wanted to perform the experiment with 
her group she might begin: “We have 
been discussing the differences between 
chemical and physical changes. We 
have two elements here. Can anyone 
think of a way to use them to illustrate 
how a chemical change is different from 
a physical change?” The pupils make 
suggestions. If they are not successful 
with their ideas, the book may be used 
as a reference. After the sulphur and 
iron have been mixed and separated the 
teacher may say, “How do you know 
what kind of change this illustrates?” 
“How can you be sure you are right?” 
After the mixture is heated, she may ask, 
“How is this change different from the 
previous one?” “How can you be sure 
of your answer?” From this discussion 
the children may formulate their de- 
scription of physical and chemical 
changes and then they may read to check 
their ideas. From this experiment, the 
teacher may proceed to apply this learn- 
ing to practical situations in which we 
try to stop chemical change (painting 
iron to keep it from rusting) and where 
we use chemical change (souring of 
milk to make cheese). 

Left to themselves, children are in- 
veterate experimenters. The results 
may be greatly improved by following a 
few good-sense rules which involve mo- 
tivation, thoughtful planning, and intel- 
ligent direction and application. 


Considerations in Using 
Reading Material 


Reading ranks high in the list of ac- 
tivities in science. In fact perhaps too 
high. Unfortunately some courses in 
scicnee deteriorate into reading periods 
to the exclusion of all other activities. 
Thatissad. Reading is one of the ways 
to learn science and as such deserves 
considerable thoughtful planning if it is 
to be an effective tool. The following 
considerations in using reading material 
are important. 


1. Science classes are a logical spot 
for children to learn to differentiate be- 
tween fact and fancy in their reading. 
That is, they should come to know that 
some books are written for pure enjoy- 
ment; others present facts which are 
used in gaining knowledge. ‘They should 
learn to challenge the authenticity of 
the materials they read. They should 
learn that the date of copyright and the 
authorship are important in judging the 
authenticity of material. They should 
learn to exercise care in drawing such 
conclusions about material, i. e., that 
checking one fact with an authentic 
source does not necessarily indicate that 
the book is accurate. Finding an error 
on a printed page may be one of the 
most enlightening experiences a pupil 
can have for through this he may learn 
the valuable lesson that just because 
something appears in print does not nec- 
essarily mean that it is accurate. 


2. Reading should be done with a 
definite purpose in mind, i. e., to check 
pupils’ own conclusions, to find infor- 
mation, to find out how to perform ex- 
periments, to answer questions and solve 
problems. 


3. A variety of sources of reading 
material on a given topic is gener- 
ally desirable because through several 
sources, more information is obtained 
and varying points of view may become 
apparent. é 

4. It is often necessary and desirable 
for science pupils to do individual pieces 
of reading “research.” Under such cir- 
cumstances careful note taking is essen- 
tial so that an accurate report may be 
given to the class. This is an important 
aspect of reading in science. 

5. Selection of appropriate reading 
material is prerequisite to success in 
reading activity. This is largely the 
responsibility of the teacher; but the 
help of the children is also desirable. 
Material which is too difficult, or which 
is too easy, or which is inappropriate be- 
cause it does not answer the children’s 
questions is discouraging when offered 
to children. 


Reading is a learning tool of which 
all science teachers should be aware. 
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Developing skill in reading and learn- 
ing in science can go hand in hand. But 
reading is only one of the ways to learn 
science. To overemphasize its use is to 
ignore some of tlie essential purposes for 
teaching science. 


Accurate and Thorough 
Observations 


Observing is another essential activ- 
ity in all science teaching and pupils 
should grow in their ability to observe 
more accurately and _ thoroughly. 
Through the use of their senses children 
can come to experience many things. 
Feeling the texture of material, or the 
heat from an electric wire, seeing cloud 
formations, seeing the changes in 
lengths of shadows, listening to birds, 
and many other similar activities are an 
important part of their science work. 
They make the learning more vivid. 
List the verbs of action aud you have a 
key to the many opportunities for ob- 
serving: Touch, lift, smell, weigh, taste, 
measure, watch, find, ete. 

Children will observe to determine the 
characteristics of things, to see the 
changes in growing things, to learn the 
habits of animals and to see the results 
of experiments, but, and this is an im- 
portant word in this case, they must 
learn to do so with accuracy and to re- 
port their observations carefully enough 
to be reliable. A scientist has a deep re- 
spect for facts. 


Excursions Good or Bad 


Making excursions to solve problems 
and to add information and appvecia- 
tion, form an important part of an ac- 
tivity program in elementary science. 
Trips to the park, the zoo, the telephone 
exchange, the sawmill, the airport, the 
water purification plant and to other 
similar places within reach are common- 
ly made by teachers and pupils. ‘These 
can result in a headache for the teachér, 
a field day for the children and bad pub- 
lic relations for the school because of the 
“monkeyshines” of poorly directed chil- 
dren unless the trip is well planned. 

Children should make such excursions 
with definite purposes in mind. They 
should go to answer questions that are 
best settled by first-hand observation of 
the kind trips furnish. By all means, 
they should be very much aware of the 
purpose for the trip and the guide 
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should know in advance what the chil- 
dren want to see and learn and the 
teacher should make a before-hand trip 
to see the place for herself and to talk 
with the guide. She should then be alert 
to assist the guide in keeping the group 
together, making sure that there is 
plenty of opportunity to see and to ask 
questions. Excursions should be made 
an integral part of a study under consid- 
eration and not just for something to do. 
Field trips can be of inestimable value 
to a science program or they can be and 
sometimes are useless boondoggling. 
li is probably safe to say that more time 
should be spent getting ready for an 
excursion, and again in gathering de- 
ductions from it, than on the actual ex- 
cursion itself, 


Values in Collecting 


Collecting is another activity that 
breaks out all over elementary schools. 
Children collect everything from 
feathers to fossils, and any number of 
things can inspire the urge to make a 
collection. Sometimes collections made 
by individuals in a class create an in- 
terest In a subject in the entire group. 
This frequently happens when children 
bring collections of insects, rocks, or 
shells to school. Sometimes the study 
of a subject promotes collection-making 
on the part of a whole class. © 

A collection can be used to inspire 
careful observation in order to identify 
and classify the items. The collection 
can serve as useful illustrating material 
and may be made part of a school mu- 
seum to be used school-wide by science 
classes. Collecting just for the fun of 
it is often satisfying to many children 
but making a collection serve a pur- 
pose increases obviously the value of the 
activity. 


Make Constructing Useful 


Constructing things has become a 
common practice in many elementary 
schools and some of it seems a little on 
the foolish side. We’ve all seen book 
ends—50 alike—patiently waiting to be 
painted. Again it’s the purpose that 
makes the activity take on sense. If a 
thing needs to be made to serve a useful 
purpose the activity of constructing ap- 
pears legitimate. Animal cages, bird 
houses, feeding stations and the like are 
in this class. If the activity helps to 


promote understanding of a science 
principle the purpose too is obviously 
valid. Constructing a miniature solar 
system to see relative sizes of its meni- 
bers, building weather instruments to 
get an idea of their sizes and how they 
work, making balancing toys to experi- 
ence principles of physics, making an 
electric questioner to learn about com- 
plete and incomplete circuits are exam- 
ples of construction activities that have 
real use in achieving the purposes for 
teaching science, 


Culminating Activities 
and Evaluation 


Culminating activities of various 
kinds are often used at the close of a 
unit of study in science, and again if 
the activities are purposeful, they can 
serve the child well. Giving plays, as- 
sembly programs, making exhibits, 
charts, booklets and countless other 
schemes to review the learnings, skills, 
and appreciations are good when sensi- 
bly pursued. Often they furnish a real 
need for the skills in reading, writing, 
spelling, art, arithmetic, and other sub- 
jects. The group planning which must 
accompany these culminating activities 
is no small part of the important con- 
tribution which they can make to child 
growth. 

Evaluating is one of the essential ele- 
ments so often neglected in any of these 
described activities. The children, sit- 
ting down with the teacher to talk over 
the effectiveness of an activity can grow 
in ability to look critically at a situa- 
tion. If young Tom says, “I think our 
program for the sixth grade wasn’t very 
good. Some of us were not prepared 
and the whole thing needs to be ar- 
ranged better,” this is a healthy sign, or 
if Susan says, “Our committee picked 
out something to do that was too hard. 
I think we need a meeting to plan bet- 
ter,” this too has hearty implications. 
When children are helped to set up cri- 
teria for judging their work, then use 
them to measure accomplishment, any 
activity is bound to yield greater re- 
turns. 

Activity? Yes, by all means, but not 
just for the sake of letting off excess 
steam and filling np an afternoon, but 
because it is a way to make ideas live, 
make them more thoroughly understood 
and provide opportunity for purposeful 
work together. 
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Social Legislation Concerned With 
Management and Labor Relations 


by C. E. Rakestraw, Consultant, 
Employee-Employer Relations, 


ITH THE GRADUAL evolution 

of the Nation’s social and eco- 
nomic pattern reflected in our total 
educational scheme, social legislation 
and its effect on management and labor 
relations should be of interest to ed- 
ucators. Such legislation has, either 
directly or indirectly, affected the 
amount and kind of education, school 
attendance, and the age at which youth 
may leave schoo] for employment. 
This article, therefore, has been written 
to provide some brief factual informa- 
tion on the subject. 

About the time of the American Revo- 
lution, power was being applied to ma- 
chines used in the manufacturing proc- 
esses in England. Also better ways 
were found to smelt iron and to trans- 
port goods. These changes and many 
others connected with them revolution- 
ized ways of living. The most impor- 
tant changes were the invention of ma- 
chines to take the place of hand tools, 
the use of water, steam, and electric 
power, and the adoption of the factory 
system. ‘The growth of the factory sys- 
tem brought about widespread changes 
in the lives of workers. Its development 
brought about a need for larger and 
better systems of transportation. With 
this development came an increase in 
the population and growth of cities. 

In England, the Government had ac- 
cepted the doctrine that it should keep 
its hands off business. Factory owners 
set their own working conditions as they 
pleased. Then grave problems arose 
such as working hours, wages, 1mem- 
ployment, accidents, employment of 
women and children, and housing con- 
ditions. Parlament in 1802 passed a 
law regulating the daily work of ap- 
prentices to 12 hours and requiring that 
they be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. In 1833 other laws were ex- 
tended to protect all children and 
women workers. 
oped, the personal-relationship gap be- 
tween the employer and the employee 
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As factories devel- , 


widened ; workers began to organize and 
to fight for better working conditions 
and for educational opportunities and 
training for their children. 

In the United States, through the ef- 
forts of organized labor and its friends, 
through a sympathetic public and ad- 
ministration, many pieces of social leg- 
islation designed to better the life of 
working people and to bring about im- 
proved relations between industry and 
labor have been placed on the statute 
books. The following are examples of 
Federal acts which over the years, have 
been passed by the Congress of the 
United States and which have affected 
industry and worker relations. These 
are classified under three general head- 
ings: Education, working conditions, 
and living conditions. 


Education: 


Organized labor has since its incep- 
tion given serious consideration to the 
development of our system of public 
schools. Records of the earliest con- 
ventions reflect this attitude. Many 
resolutions were adopted and various 
committees and commissions were 
formed to seek legislation which would 
provide equal educational opportunities 
for all children. It advocated and 
helped win the fight for free public 
education including free textbooks in 
inany States. The educational aspect 
of the labor movement is an important 
one since it is recognized that in order to 
improve living standards and working 
conditions of the working people they 
must have a concept of and be able to 
participate in the political, social, and 
economic aspects of our democracy. 
Labor groups have been especially in- 
terested in the following Federal acts. 

12 Stat. 508, July 2, 1862 (Morrill 
Act)—An act donating public lands 
to the several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the bene- 
fit of agriculture and mechanical arts. 

Public No. 242, March 4, 1907 (Nel- 
son Amendment)—An act providing 
for the more complete endowment and 
maintenance of land-grant colleges. 


Public No. 95, May 8, 1914—An act 
to provide for cooperative agricultural 
extension work between the agricultural 
colleges of the several States receiving 
the benefit of an act of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, and of acts supple- 
mentary thereto and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Public No. 347, February 23, 191i— 
An act to provide for the promotion of 
vocational education; to provide for 
cooperation with the States in the pro- 
motion of such education in agriculture 
and the trades and industries; to pro- 
vide for the cooperation with the States 
in the preparation of teachers of vo- 
cational subjects and to appropriate 
monies and regulate its expenditures. 

Public, No. 236, June 2, 1920—An act 
to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry or otherwise and their 
return to civil employment. 

Public, No. 182, June 29, 1985—An 
act providing for research into basic 
laws and principles relating to agricul- 
ture, further development of coopera- 
tive agricultural extension work, and 
more complete endowment and support 
of land-grant colleges. 


Working Conditions: 


Under this classification are listed 
some 87 laws. These have been selected 
from among much labor legislation and 
arranged chronologically, from 1888 to 
1948. The list does not represent an 
exhaustive study of or search for such 
labor legislation. Since 1943 there have 
been other acts which have a bearing on 
management and labor relations, such 
as the Smith-Connally Act. It will be 
noted that the legislation reflects 
changes in labor and management rela- 
tions. 

Public, No. 304, October 1, 1S88—An 
act to create boards of arbitration or 
commissions for settling controversies 
and differences between railroad cor- 
porations and other common carriers 
engaged in interstate and territorial 
transportation of property or passen- 
gers and their employees. 

Public, No. 193, August 1, 1892 
(Eight-Hour Law)—An act relating to 
the limitation of the hours of daily 
service of laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed upon the public works of the 
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United States and of the District of 
Columbia. 

Public, No. 115, June 1, 1898 (Erd- 
man Act)—An act concerning carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce and 
their employees. 

Public, No. 219, June 11, 1906—An 
act relating to liability of common car- 
riers in the District of Columbia and 
territories and common carriers en- 
gaged in commerce between the States 
and between the States and foreign na- 
tions to their employees. 

Public, No. 274, March 1907—An act 


to promote the safety of employees and : 


travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon. 
(Nore.—Prohibits more than 16 hours 
of continuous duty.) 

Public No. 100, April 22, 1908—An 
act relating to the hability of common 
carriers by railroad to their employees 
in certain cases. 

Public No. 176, May 30, 1908—An act 
granting to certain employees of the 
United States the right to receive from 
it compensation for injuries sustained 
in the course of their employment. 

Public Law No. 479, March 1911— 
Prohibits construction of naval vessels 
and machinery for such vessels by any 
person, firm or corporation which has 
not established an 8-hour workday for 
all employees. 

Public No. 199, June 1912—An act 
limiting the hours of daily service of 
laborers and mechanics employed upon 
work done for the United States, or 
for any Territory, or for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Public Law No. 336, extract from, 
August 1912—Provides that on or after 
March 4, 1918, letter carriers in the City 
Delivery Service and clerks in first- and 
second-class post offices shall be re- 
quired to work not more than 8 hours 
a day. 

Public Law No. 290, extract from, 
Naval appropriation law, approved 
August 1912—Makes provision in all 
contracts authorized under this act 
hmiting hours of daily service of la- 
borers and mechanics employed on 
work done for the United States. 

Public No. 408, March 1918—An act 
relating to the limitation of the hours 
of daily service of laborers and mechan- 
ics employed upon a public work of the 
United States and of the District of 
Columbia and of all persons employed 
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in constructing, maintaining or im- 
proving a river or harbor of the United 
States and of the District of Columbia. 

Public No. 6, July 15, 1913 (Newlands 
Act)—An act providing mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration in controver- 
sies between certain employers and their 
employees (Common carrier). 

Public No. 60, February 24, 1914—An 
act to regulate the hours of employment 
and safeguard the health of females em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia. 

Public No. 252, September 5, 1916— 
An act to establish an 8-hour day for 
employees of carriers engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes. 

Public No. 267, September 7, 1916— 
An act to provide compensation for em- 
ployees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of 
their duties and for other purposes. 

Public No: 257, May 20, 1926 (Rail- 
way Labor Act)—An act to provide for 
the prompt disposition of disputes be- 
tween carriers and their employees and 
for other purposes. 

Public No. 215, September 19, 1918— 
An act to protect the lives and health 
and morals of women and minor work- 
ers in the District of Columbia and to 
establish a minimum wage board, and 
define its powers and duties, and to pro- 
vide for the fixing of minimum wages 
for such workers, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Public No. 152, February 28, 1920, ex- 
tract from (relinquishment of Federal 


control of railroads)—Title 111, Dis- 
putes between carriers and their em- 


ployees and subordinate officials. 

Public No. 808, March 4, 1927—An act 
to provide compensation for disability 
or death resulting from injury to em- 
ployees in certain maritime employ- 
ments, and for other purposes. 

Public No. 618, May 29, 1928—An act 
to regulate the employment of minors 
within the District of Columbia. 

Public No. 537, July 7, 1930—An act 
to amend section 4 of the act entitled 
“An act to create a Department of 
Labor,” approved March 4, 1918. 

Public No. 798, March 1931—An act 
relating to the rate of wages for laborers 
and mechanics employed on public 
buildings of the United States and the 
District of Columbia by contractors and 
subcontractors and for other purposes. 

Public No. 306, July 22, 1932—An act 


to repeal an act entitled “An act to legal- 
ize the incorporation of National Trades 
Unions,” approved June 29, 1886. 

Public No. 30, June 6, 1933—<An act 
to provide for the establishment of a 
national employment system and for co- 
operation with the States in the promo- 
tion of such systems, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Public No. 67, June 16, 1933—Collec- 
tive bargaining by labor and the right 
of employees to organize under NRA 
codes. 
Public No, 324, June 13, 1934—An act 
to effectuate the purpose of certain stat- 
utes concerning rates of pay for labor, 
by making it unlawful to prevent any- 
one from receiving the compensation 
contracted for thereunder and for other 
purposes. (Norre.—On public building 
or work financed in whole or in part by 
Federal loans or grants.) 

Public No. 442, June 21, 1934—An act 
to amend the Railway Labor Act ap- 
proved May 20, 1926, and to provide for 
the prompt disposition of disputes be- 
tween carriers and their employees. 

Public No. 198, July 5, 1935 (Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act)—An act 
to diminish the causes of labor disputes 
burdening or obstructing interstate and 
foreign commerce, to create a National 
Labor Relations Board, and for other 
purposes. 

Public No. 776, June 24, 1936—An act 
making it a felony to transport in inter- 
state or foreign commerce persons to 
be employed to obstruct or interfere 
with the right of peaceful picketing 
during labor controversies. 

Public No. 215, July 24, 1985—An 
act to prohibit the interstate transpor- 
tation of prison-made products in cer- 
tain cases. 

Public No. 851, October 14, 1940—An 
act to make unlawful the transportation 
of of convict-made goods in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes. 

Public No. 408, August 30, 1935— 
To amend the act approved March 38, 
1931 relating to the rate of wages for 
laborers and mechanics employed by 
contractors and subcontractors on pub- 
lic buildings. (Nore.—Amends to read 
“that the advertised specifications for 
every contract in excess of $2,000.00 
uk *) 

Public No. 629, May 28, 19836—An act 
to advance a program of national safety 
and accident prevention. 


Public No. 58, Angust 12, 1937—Joint 
resolution granting consent of Congress 
to the minimum-wage compact rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
IsJand. 

Public No. 308, August 16, 1937—An 
act to enable the Department of Labor 
to formulate and promote the further- 
ance of labor standards necessary to 
safeguard the welfare of apprentices 
and to cooperate with the States in the 
promotion of such standards. 

Public No. 718, June 25, 1938 (Tair 
Labor Standards Act of 19388)—An act 


to provide for the establishment of fair 
labor standards in employments in and 


affecting interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes. 

Public No. 779, June 29, 1938—An act 
to prohibit the transportation of certain 
persons in interstate or foreign com- 
merce during labor controversies, and 
for other purposes. 

Public No. 382, August 11, 1989—An 
act to amend the employers’ liability 
act. 

Public No. 784, December 2, 1942— 
An act to provide benefits for the in- 
jury, disability, death, or enemy deten- 
tion of employees of contractors with 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Public Law 89, June 25, 1943 (War 
Labor Disputes Act)—An act relating 
to the use and operation by the United 
States of certain plants, mines, and 
facilities in the prosecution of the war, 
and preventing strikes, lock-outs, and 
stoppage of production, and for other 
purposes. 


Living Conditions: 


Along with organized labor’s effort in 
securing better education and working 
conditions, progress has been made in 
the direction of living conditions. This 
group together with other organizations 
has been instrumental in securing Ied- 
eral and State legislation as well as 
local ordinances pertinent to housing, 
health, sanitation, and other phases of 
living conditions. National legislation, 
such as the following, has been enacted. 

Public No. 616, February 10, 1931— 
An act to provide for the advance plan- 
ning and regulated construction of pub- 
lic works, for the stabilization of in- 
dustry, and for aiding in the prevention 
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of unemployment during periods of 
business depression. 

Public No. 271, August 14, 1935 (So- 
cial Security Act)—An act to provide 
for the general welfare by establishing 
a system of Federal old-age benefits, 
and by enabling the several States to 
make more adequate provision for aged 
persons, blind persons, dependent and 
crippled children, maternal and child 
welfare, public health, and the adminis- 
tration of their unemployment com- 
pensation laws; to establish a Social 
Security Board; to raise revenue; and 
for other purposes. 

In concluding this article, I should 
like to offer the following general state- 
ments for consideration and perhaps for 
democratic discussion—both pro and 
con. 


1. Working conditions, including 
wages, are no longer determined by 
management alone. They are a subject 
for negotiation between management 
and labor groups. In the earlier days, 
as has been pointed out, such matters 
were to a large extent between a single 
employer and his employees and usually 
limited to a single craft. Gradually, 
however, working conditions have come 
to be negotiated on an industry-wide 
basis. At present when labor and man- 
agement cannot agree, working condi- 
tions become a subject for negotiation 
among management, labor, and the 
Government. 


2. The principle that the welfare of 
workers is a concern of the whole Nation 
is now recognized. There are Federal 
and State laws, as well as local ordi- 
nances, which are designed to protect 
the health and welfare of workers and 
their dependents. Such legislation in- 
cludes safety, in its broadest sense, in- 
spection of working conditions by Fed- 
eral and State authorities, social se- 
curity, and retirement plans. 


3. Over a period of years the rank 
and file of workers have become better 
educated and have a better understand- 
ing of their rights and privileges as citi- 
zens and of the techniques in negotiat- 
ing with management. ‘This condition 
has been a factor in two directions: (1) 
that of securing improved working con- 
ditions and (2) that of assisting man- 
agement in improving and the further- 
ing technological development of indus- 
try. The complicated machinery and 


production methods in use today could 
not have been developed without 
technically trained workers. 

4, Certain social legislation which 
has been enacted has brought about more 
and more Government regulation which 


directly and indirectly affects both man- 
agement and labor. This has necessi- 


tated a corresponding increase of work 
on the part of Government in that spe- 
cial boards, commissions, and commit- 
tees are necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of such legislation ; for example, 
collection of taxes, management and 
labor collective bargaining elections, ad- 
visory committees, and hearings. 

5. The protection of labor organiza- 
tions through Federal legislation has 
contributed to their growth. On the 
other hand such protection is bringing 
labor and management relations to the 
point where responsibility of both par- 
ties is demanded more and more. 

6. It is generally agreed that sound 
social legislation raises the standards of 
living for all people; makes education 
available to anyone, rich and poor alike; 
provides minimum wage patterns; and 
sets standards for industries not directly 
affected by the laws. The great task 
facing the Nation today is maintaining 
the balance between fair wages for all 
workers, organized and unorganized, 
and the cost of living. In a democratic 
nation such as ours workers and the 
public in general will not tolerate for 
long conditions which permit a minority 
to profit through the exploitation of 
labor. 

7. Management and labor representa- 
tives participate in the betterment of 
conditions for the masses through serv- 
ing on an equal basis on advisory boards 
and commissions. Also represented on 
many of these boards are representa- 
tives from the public. Through such 


procedures, the combined philosophies 
of labor, management, and the public in 


the field of industrial relations have 
been to a certain extent joined. 

8. Through such developments we 
may expect more and more social legis- 
lation to be enacted which will benefit 
all people. The rights of labor and 
management will be equally protected. 
In other words, we can not have social 
legislation that has been enacted for the 
benefit of any special group or which is 
passed for the selfish interest of such 
groups. 
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Duties and Responsibilities 
of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education 


THE FOLLOWING summary is based 
upon information collected over a period 
of several months, from State directors 
of health and physical education relative 
to the nature, educational scope, and 
purpose of their respective state pro- 
grams. The inquiry dealt with five 
phases of the school program, namely, 
health service, health instruction, safety 
education, physical education and other 
official duties. 

Twenty-two States were requested to 
send data. The States replying were 
scattered from coast to coast giving a 
fair geographical sampling. Those re- 
porting were: Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. 


Health Service 


Health service is usually rendered the 
schools by special personnel including 
school physician, school dentist, school 
nurse and, in some cases, social workers. 
Eighty-eight percent of the State direc- 
tors reported that they have respon- 
sibility for the health service program. 
One State reported no responsibility. 
Fifteen States reported that they do not 
have absolute authority over this pro- 
gram. One State reported an advisory 
relationship. ‘Ten States reported a co- 
operative arrangement between their 
department and the health department 
or the medical profession for health 
service. JIfour States have no arrange- 
ment., 

The records taken by the health serv- 
ice staff are available to all teachers in 
the schools of ten States. They are not 
available in two and are listed as 
“optional” by one State. 

The directors were asked to list the 
duties they now have in connection with 
the health service program. The fol- 
lowing duties were listed: 


1. Coordinate the health service pro- 
gram and physical education. 
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. Approve and cooperate with the 
program in the schools. 

. Set health service standards. 

. Act in an advisory capacity. 

. Handle publicity. 

. Assist in securing personnel. 

. Perform duties of organization and 
supervision. 

8. Cooperate with State board of 

health and State nursing services. 


“Io oe ww 


Eleven States reported requirements 
for health service staff members. Four 
States reported none. The staff mem- 
bers required to meet these qualifications 
were nurses in most States and im all 
States there are registration require- 
ments for physicians and dentists. 

Six directors reported that they as- 
sisted in the setting up of these require- 


ments. Five reported that they did not 
assist. The other States made no state- 
ments. 


Ten States reported periodical health 
examinations. Two States listed them 
as optional. Eight States have yearly 
examinations. The States were asked 
to report on arrangements other than 
those asked for concerning health ex- 
aminations. They listed the following: 


J. Examination of athletes only. 

2. Required by law. 

3. Required every four years. 

4. Requirements set by the State 
Board of Health. 

5. Local requirements only. 

6. Required annually but given only 
every three years in reality. 


7. All students participating in 
physical activity classes are 
examined. 

8. Examinations for employnient 
only. 


9. Handled by local jurisdiction. 
10. Cities handle examination in some 
cases. 


Health Instruction 


State directors in fifteen States re- 
ported administrative responsibility for 
health instruction; one State reported 
no such responsibility. Sixteen States 
reported that secondary health instruc- 
tion is partially or wholly done by 


physical education instructors. One 
State did not report. 

Five States reported that the health 
instruction is integrated with physical 
education. Eleven States reported a 
dual arrangement with some instruction 
done separately and some integrated 
with physical education. When the 
teaching is done by teachers other than 
physical education teachers, twelve 
States reported control over the pro- 
gram, and four States reported no 
control. 

Tifteen directors are in charge of the 
course-of-study construction for health 
courses. One State director reported 
that he has no such responsibility. 

Eleven directors have “some” author- 
ity over teacher-training institutions in 
the setting up of teacher-training re- 
quirements. Four reported no author- 
ity over teacher-training institutions. 

Other duties listed as official are: 


1. Assistance in health projects. 

2. Distribution of publicity 
teaching aids. 

3. Provision for health education. 


and 


4, Advice regarding nurse in health 
education program. 

. Speaking and distribution of 
teaching aids. 


Or 


6. Control of hygiene of environment. 


Safety Education 


Five State directors have charge of 
the school safety education programs. 
Eleven do not have charge, and one 
acts in an advisory capacity. The State 
directors having charge also assist in 
safety textbook adoptions. Three State 
directors have responsibility for the 
course of study in safety although they 
are not in charge of the program. Eight 
have no responsibility for the course of 
study. 

The question was asked “If safety is 
not a part of your official duties, do you 
think that it should be?” Nine replied 
“ves,” three “no,” aud one “not sure.” 
Then the question was asked “Tf it is a 
part of your official duties, do you think 
it should be?” Twelve replied “yes.” 
Ten stated that they were asked to serve 
as members of a State safety committee 
with members of other State depart- 
ments. Thirteen States reported that 
their safety education was general 
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safety; one State reported safety in- 
struction on traftic only. 

To determine the types of safety 
taught, each director was asked to list 
the phases of safety taught in his partic- 
ular State. Thirteen listed traffic; 12 
listed precaution against communicable 
disease ; 8, education covering so-called 
hereditary diseases; 9, disease growing 
out of poor health habits; 11, eating haz- 
ards; 15, fire hazards; 18, home haz- 
ards; 14, water hazards; 15, play haz- 
ards; and 15, first aid. One State indi- 
cated that safety education was limited 
to the high school level. 


Physical Education 


Fourteen States have placed “abso- 
lute control” of the physical education 
program in the hands of the director. 
In three States the directors do not have 
“absolute control.” The directors were 
asked to list any who have “some” con- 
trol if they did not have “absolute con- 
trol.” The following were listed as 
having “some” control: athletic associa- 
tions, State boards of education, local 
boards of education, and advisory 
groups. 

In fifteen States the State director is 
responsible for the course of study con- 
struction and revision. In two States 
this is handled in some other way. 

One director stated that he has no au- 
thority over the teacher training insti- 
tutions in this field; 12 reported “some 
authority”; 2 have “absolute author- 
ity”; and 1 “cooperates” with them. 

The teacher-training standards that 
the schools must meet are set by the 
State directors of thirteen States. In 
3 States they do not set up standards; in 
2 States they assist. 

The majority of State directors have 
close connections with the professional 
physical education associations of their 
States. Some have a cooperative ar- 
rangement; some are members of the 
executive committee; some are advisers 
and one director was a “member only.” 

In response to an inquiry regarding 
the furnishing of bulletins or pamphlets 
to teachers, 17 departments supply these 
materials; one stated “indirectly,” as 
all publications were sent to the princi- 
pal or superintendent. 

The State directors of 18 States have 
full responsibility for the physical edu- 
cation curriculum in their States; 3 do 
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not have full responsibility ; 7 indicated 
that superintendents and principals 
shared in the responsibility. 


Athletics 


Fourteen States have an interscho- 
lastic athletic association ; 2 do not have; 
1 director did not reply. Nine State 
directors have some connection with 
their association; 6 have no connections. 

The responsibility for the athletics 
program in the different States lies with 
the athletic association, the high school 
principals, the “committee on physical 
education and recreation,” an executive 
committee, local board of education, 
State high school commissioner of 
athletics or a board of control. 

Two State directors reported that 
they are “officially” concerned with 
athletics only during school hours; 6 
are “officially” concerned at all times; 
8 are not “officially” concerned; 1 an- 
swered “yes and no.” 


Other Official Duties 


Some of the official duties listed are 
approval of gymnasium plans and 
equipment, and promotion of school 
health and recreation. 

Other official duties included issuance 
of “News Letter,” “supplementary mate- 
rials,” “guide and direct health educa- 
tion,” “approval of gymnasium plans,” 
“school bus approval,” “esponsibility 
for balanced lunches,” “supervision of 
nurses,” “supervision of recreation,” 
“health supervision,” and membership 
on the “State parent-teacher health 
committees.” 


In General 


The majority of States have laws or 
regulations requiring health service. 
Less than 50 percent of the States have 
school health examinations and these 
seem to be rather irregular or are left up 
to the local authorities. There appear 
to be several other departments, agen- 
cles, or organizations responsible for 
phases of this program. 

Health instruction fares better. All 
States have some health instruction, and 
many have courses of study. ‘Teacher- 
training institutions are making some 
efforts to train teachers for health in- 
struction and State directors are assist- 
ing by the distribution of teaching aids 
and by the sponsoring of health projects. 

There seems to be a general effort to 


provide safety education. This varies 
from traffic safety to a complete pro- 
gram of general safety education. 
Probably the most complete program 
is that of physical education. All 
phases of this program seem to be 
under the control of the State directors 
with the exception of inter-school ath- 
letics. Even this is partially under the 
control of many directors. The major- 
ity of directors have indicated that their 
duties involve publication of bulletins, 
course of study construction, advising 
and supervising health and physical 
education programs, acting on commit- 
tees, and, in general, serving as promo- 
tional directors of the general program. 


Health and Safety Education 


Health and safety of our people have, 
in recent years, come to be regarded as 
one of our most valuable national re- 
sources. The efforts of the Nation are 
today centered in a program of life con- 
servation. The responsibility of the 
schools in this program is of major im- 
portance. No other agency is so well 
equipped to deal with the problem. 

The aim of health instruction 1s to as- 
sist in the development of a strong 
people with desirable habits, wholesome 
attitudes, and adequate knowledge re- 
lating to personal, community, and 
racial health. Safety instruction aims 
to provide opportunities for pupils, to 
acquire habits, attitudes, skills, and 
knowledge essential to a life free from 
unnecessary hazards and _ accidents. 
Similarity of these aims indicates that 
health and safety have the same basic 
factors and should be considered as two 
phases of the same program. 

From the school viewpoint, instruc- 
tion in health and safety is not new, but 
emphasis has been placed upon pre- 
ventive measures. Rules and regula- 
Lions have been stressed. With changes 
in educational philosophy, health and 
safety education have assumed a new 
meaning. Now we are less interested in 
a regulated regimen and more inter- 
ested in the development of the whole 
student. We teach those things that 
assure adjustment to the social life of 
which each of us is a part. We teach 
the child to approach life with insight 
and understanding rather than with 
fear or quaking. 
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The general aims of health and safety 
instruction are definitely a part of the 
objectives of all education. A health 
and safety program must furnish a 
school plant and environment sanitary 
and free from unnecessary hazards. It 
must provide pupils with a background 
of health and safety experiences and in- 
formation and help them to develop 
habits and attitudes which lead to in- 
telligent self-direction in living. 

Every good school program of health 
and safety has at least two parts. One 
is instruction and the other is service 
or supervision. Both require the ad- 
ministrator and teachers to assume cer- 
tain responsibilities. These can be 
stated in the form of aims and objectives 
as follows: 


1. School health and safety service. 
a. To control the school building 
and environment so as to protect 
and promote the health and safe- 

ty of all persons concerned. 

b. Through health measures and 
through the elimination of haz- 
ards, to insure a school popula- 
tion physically, mentally, and 
emotionally able to receive and 
use the instruction given. 

2. Instruction in health and safety. 

a. To promote an intelligent atti- 
tude toward health and adven- 
ture, and a freedom from condi- 
tions which restrict a normal en- 
joyment of life. 

b. To influence the conduct of the 
student in matters of personal 
and community health and safe- 
ty, so as to produce the greatest 
degree of compatibility within 
the social group. 

c. To influence parents and other 
adults to better habits and atti- 
tudes, through the health and 
safety programs for children, so 
that the school may become an 
effective agency for the promo- 
tion of health and safety in the 
family and community. 

d. To influence future generations 
through the conduct of the indi- 
vidual, so as to insure the con- 
servation of the best in man. 


To achieve the aims a_ thorough 
knowledge of the functioning and the 
care of the hnman body should be 
taught. Understanding of the prob- 
lems of health and safety in the home is 
needed. More accidents and illness oc- 
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cur from faulty habits and practices in 
the home than from any other part of 
our environment. 

Instruction in activities and skills to 
assure recreational health and safety is 
needed. Reports from schools and the 
National Safety Council indicate that 
the accident rate is higher for recrea- 
tional activities than for any other 
group of activities. 

The need for understanding of the 
problems of occupational health and 
safety is obvious. Good health, proper 
habits, attitudes and skills for trans- 
portational health and safety are im- 
portant. 


Although the schools have a basic re- 
sponsibility for health and safety in- 
struction, the entire responsibility is not 
theirs. In fact, the school program will 
not be successful unless the parents 
understand and cooperate with the 
school. Adult education is essential to 
secure parent participation. This co- 
operation and understanding should 
also be supplemented by law enforce- 
ment and by engineering. This means 
that the entire community must be 
eternally vigilant and all groups must 
unite to control the ever-present dangers 
to health and safety. 


Citizens’ Federal Committee Plans Reports 


on Crisis in Teaching Profession 


The Citizens’ Federal Committee 
on Education, which acts in an ad- 
visory relation to the U. S. Office of 
Education, is sponsoring a series of 
reports to the Nation on the critical 
condition of the teaching profession. 
On November 1, 1946, at the conclu- 
sion of the second semiannual meet- 
ing of the Committee, Chairman 
Thomas C. Boushall, who is also 
chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, said that the present crisis 
affecting the teaching profession “is 
of such gravity as to threaten the 
future of the American way of life. 

“The mass exodus in recent years 
of hundreds of thousands away from 
the teaching profession,” continued 
Chairman Boushall, “is understand- 
able because of the completely inade- 
quate teacher salaries, the lack of 
public esteem, and the lack of other 
factors that make for job satisfaction. 
Only vigorous and statesmanlike 
action on a scale commensurate with 
the urgent need, can avert a serious 
national tragedy.” 

In opening the second conference 
of the Committee, Commissioner 
Studebaker declared, “Never have we 
witnessed a deeper concern among 
people generally for education and a 
wider recognition of its importance 
to our future destiny.” He pointed 


out that the Citizens’ Federal Com- 
mittee, as the first national educa- 
tional body of laymen, representing 
wide interests of labor, business, agri- 
culture, manufacturing, homemakers, 


professions, veterans’ groups, reli- 


gious groups, and Negro groups, 
“should have far-reaching influence 
on American life and education.” 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, General 
Director of the American Association 
of University Women and Vice 
Chairman of the Citizens’ Federal 
Comunittee, is chairman of the sub- 
committee that has been at work on 
presenting the reports to the Nation. 
Other members of this subcommittee 
include: Walter D. Fuller, President, 
The Curtis Publishing Co., represent- 
ing manufacturing; A. S. Goss, 
Master, National Grange, represent- 
ing agriculture; the Very Reverend 
Mser. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Direc- 
tor, Department of Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, representing religious groups; 
Walter G. Ingalls, American Legion, 
representing veterans; Mathew Woll, 
Chairman, Committee on Education, 
American Federation of Labor, rep- 
resenting labor. 

The next meeting of the Citizens’ 
Federal Committee will be held on 
March 17, 1947. At this time the 
Committee will consider pending 
Federal legislation on education. 


Public Library—People’s University 
RECOGNIZING that education is a 


continuous process through life, not ter- 
minated at the grammar school, high 
school, or college level, the director of 
the Library Division, Minnesota De- 
partment of Education observes in his 
unpublished report 1945-46: “It is here 
where the free public library emerges as 
a potential agency for informal educa- 
tion on the adult tevel.” He points to 
the growth of correspondence schools, 
extension courses, forums, film  ex- 
changes, and town meetings of the air 
as evidence of a popular desire to under- 
stand. better “things imperfectly appre- 
hended earher in hfe.” 
Since those who continue self-educa- 
tion after school days have ended must 
commonly do so through voluntary 
reading and study, the director contin- 
ues: “For the overwhelming number of 
people this means the public library. 
As the university of all the people .. . 
the municipal and county public library 
becomes a social imperative in the 
American educational pattern. 


Story Hour, WFAS 


One of the outstanding educational 
broadcasts of radio station WFAS at 
White Plains, N. Y., 1s the story-telling 
program entitled “Bag O’Tales,” ac- 
cording to a recent issue of Bulletin to 
the Schools, an official publication of the 

-University of the State of New York. 
Now in its eighth year, this radio pro- 
gram has been presented under the aus- 
pices of the Westchester Library As- 
sociation to acquaint children and their 
parents with worthwhile stories for 
boys and girls and to inform them that 
these may be borrowed from school or 
public libraries. 

Although most of the story-tellers are 
children’s librarians, the bulletin states 
that others are elementary school teach- 
ers, guest authors, scout leaders, and 
members of parent-teacher groups. 
“Bag O’Tales” has been widely publi- 
cized in local newspapers, and programs 
are commonly sent out in advance to a 
considerable mailing list of school li- 
braries, institutions, and others, TLi- 
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braries in the Westchester area, with 
radios in their juvenile departments, ac- 


-commodate listenmg groups, and chil- 


dren have formed clubs to listen to this 
program at their homes. Occasionally, 
children’s groups have been admitted to 


the studio to witness the broadcasts of 
“Bag O’Tales.” 


Books and Current Events 


“The Library Hour,” a weekly lecture 
series sponsored for a third year by the 
campus Librarians’ Association, is listed 
among the public services of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library in its Annual 
Report, 1945-46. Drawing speakers 
largely from the university faculty, the 
year’s program covered such topics as 
labor policy, folk music, radar, income 
taxes, plastics, housing, the atomic 
bomb, children’s hterature, best sellers, 
and current events. Books were fre- 
quently exhibited and lists of works 
recommended by speakers were dis- 
tributed at the meetings. 

Similar in plan, according to the h- 
brary’s annual report was “The Library 
Presents,” a weekly radio program over 
station WILL, sponsored jointly by the 
University of Tlhnois Library and Li- 
brary School. The year’s schedule in- 
cluded some talks repeated from “The 
Library Hour,’ and others treating such 
subjects as inflation, veterans, maps, 
geopolitics, higher education, cultural 
relations abroad, and topics related to 
books and hbraries. Suggestions for 
reading were usually connected with 
each talk. 


What Cities Spend for Libraries 


A total of $30,226,000 was reported 
spent for public library service in 1944 
by cities in the United States having a 
population of 25,000 or over, according 
io a tabulation of general municipal 
operating expenditures prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census and included in 
the “Statistical Compendium” (Volume 
3) of its series, City Finances: 1944. 

The Bureau states that the above 
figure covers operating expenditures for 
municipal hbrary service reported by 
305 out of 395 cities over 25,000 in popu- 
lation, and includes also contributions 


by the city to privately maintamed h- 
braries open for public use. 


Books on Wheels 


A gift of $5,000 for the purchase of a 
bookmobile has been received by the 
Tort Worth Public Library from one 
of its trustees, according to a recent an- 
nouncement in Texas Libraries, official 
publication of the Texas State Library. 
The donation was made in memory of 
the trustee’s mother, a former member 
of long standing on the hbrary’s board 
of trustees. 

The new bookmobile will represent 
the first step in an expansion of Fort 
Worth Public Library to provide more 
adequate library service to a growing 
city. This bookmobile, reports the 
Texas State Library, will be the six- 
teenth nm operation in Texas. 


Toward World Peace 


Librarians and teachers who wish to 
keep abreast of American foreign rela- 
tions will find in The Department of 
State Bulletin an authoritative week-by- 
week analysis prepared by Federal offi- 
cials. 

The bulletin not only contains ex- 
clusive articles on America’s role in 
world affairs, but also includes author- 
itative versions of historic documents 
which underlie the future world of 
peace. The Department of State an- 
nounces that this weekly publication 
provides simple, compact, and straight- 
forward information upon which 
Americans may base well-informed 
viewpomts on the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

The Department of State Bulletin is 
announced as available by subscription 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at a price of $1.00 for 18 
weeks, or $38.50 for 1 year, with a 25 
percent discount for 100 or more sub- 
scriptions, 

The Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion celebrated its 25th Anniversary at 
the twelfth biennial conference held in 
Asheville, N. C., October 23-26. There 
was a record attendance of more than 
500 lhbrarians and trustees from the fol- 
lowing 9 States that make up the mem- 
bership of the Association: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
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sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Throughout the meeting the results 
of 25 years of regional planning were 
stressed but the primary emphasis was 
on the need for continued cooperation. 
Tommie Dora Barker reported on “Li- 
braries in the Southeastern States, 1942- 
46.” Jack Dalton of the University of 
Virginia spoke for Louis R. Wilson on 
“The Southeastern States’ Cooperative 
Survey of Libraries.” (In this statisti- 
cal study it is planned to collect funda- 
mental facts about libraries as they now 
exist.) Paul Howard spoke of the work 
that he is carrying on in Washington, 
D.C. at the National Relations Office of 
the A. L. A. and of the importance of 
securing funds to provide for the 
demonstration of public library service 
in areas without such service or with 
inadequate brary facilities. His gen- 
eral subject was “Libraries Must Learn 
To Live Together.” 

Mary U. Rothrock, President of the 
American Library Association, ad- 
dressed the group. She said that within 
the decade the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation has made tremendous strides 
toward spreading a framework of li- 
braries over the major areas of every 
southern State. At present more than 
half of the total population in the area 
is within reach of libraries. Miss 
Rothrock was concerned about the ef- 
fectiveness of expanding library facili- 
ties in relation to the improvement of 
living in the South. She emphasized 
the fact that southern libraries must 
give increased emphasis to the social 
aspects as well as to the literary needs 
of their communities. The needs of 
the South, she said, “are pronounced and 
definite, but they admit an educational 
solution.” The speaker continued by de- 
claring that it is the responsibility of 
libraries to help in the educational solu- 
tion of the problems that arise from the 
South’s raw material economy. 

There were opportunities to talk 
apout children’s books. Nora E. Beust 
of the U. S. Office of Education con- 
ducted three discussion groups. Helen 
Ferris of the Junior Literary Guild 
introduced the discussion of “All Good 
Books for Boys and Girls Have Social 
Significance.” Glenn O. Blough, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, spoke on 
writing for children. 

The importance of adult books was 
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the subject of the talk by Wilhan T. 
Polk, associate editor of the Greensboro 
Daily News at a meeting of hbrary 
trustees. He spoke of the need for 
maintaining a high standard of reading 
to promote spiritual and intellectual 
forces. A book dinner with Christine 
N. Govan, author of the best seller— 
Jennifer's House—as guest speaker gave 
the group a glimpse of what “My 
Life in An Ivory Tower” is for a busy 
mother. 

Section meetings concerned with the 
improvement of different types of li- 
brary services were held throughout the 
conference. The book displays by the 
numerous exhibitors were effective and 
conveniently located. 


County Library Growth 


Your County Library is the title of 
an illustrated brochure issued by the 
Burlington County, N. J., Free Library 
Commission in commemoration of the 
25th anniversary of the county free ]- 
brary system with headquarters at 
Mount Holly, N. J. 

Reproductions of photographs, line 
drawings, and a map accompany brief 
summaries of the growth and extent of 
specific county library services to 
schools, local library associations, and 
individuals through library stations, a 
bookmobile, book post, interlibrary 
loans, reference and readers’ advisory 
activities. The pamphlet concludes 
with a statement of the budget required 
to maintain the Burlington County 
Library. 


Concerning Teacher Strikes 


THE ETHICS Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association recently 
issued the following statement concern- 
ing teacher strikes: 

“The N, E, A, Ethics Committee rec- 
ommends a cost of living adjustment in 
teachers’ salaries. It reaffirms its posi- 
tion regarding the sanctity of teachers’ 
contracts. The Ethics Committee does 
not endorse breaking contracts by strilk- 
ing. However, the Ethics Committee 
warns that immediate consideration 
must be given to upward salary adjust- 
ments in countless communities in order 
to avert a wholesale withdrawal of 
trained teachers from the profession. 

“The N. E. A. Code of Ethics for 


Teachers provides that ‘a contract once 
signed should be faithfully adhered to 
until it is dissolved by mutual consent’ 
(Article III, Section A), but it also 
provides that ‘teachers should uisist 
upon a salary schedule commensurate 
with the social demands made upon it’ 
(Article III, Section 5). 

‘With several hundred teachers on 
strike at the present and several thou- 
sand pupils out of classrooms because of 
strikes in school systems over the Na- 
tion, the Ethics Committee expresses 
deep concern over the outlook for educa- 
tion, as living costs skyrocket and as the 
antiquated school tax structures col- 
lapse.” 

The committee, headed by Dr. Virgil 
M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich., urges administra- 
tors and local and State leaders to bring 
to the attention of their communitics, 
school boards, and legislatures the grav- 
ity of the situation and the distressing 
implications for American democracy. 


i NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


“Democracy Possible Only 
Through Brotherhood” is the 
theme of the Vegro History Week 
program for February 9 to 15, 1947. 

Sponsored by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, the program is designed 
to improve inter-group relations 
by increasing knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the participation of 
Negroes in American life and cul- 
ture. An understanding of the re- 
lation of racial democracy to world 
peace is stressed as essential to con- 
structive living in this period of 
history. 

Special posters, monographs, re- 
ports, books and other assistance 
may be secured from Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

The Association publishes The 
Negro History Bulletin designed 
for upper elementary and high 
school students, and Zhe Journal of 
Negro History in which carefully 
documented research is presented. 
Books about Negroes published by 
the Association and by other pub- 
lishers are available from their 
office. 
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New U. S. Office of Education 
Publications 


Educational Associations and Direc- 
tories. By Luanna J. Bowles. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 52 p. (Part IV, Educa- 
tional Directory, 1945-1946.) 15 cents. 

A directory of national and sectional asso- 
ciations, State educational associations, edu- 
cational foundations and boards, religious 
educational organizations, State congresses of 
parents and teachers, State library associa- 
tions, international educational associations 
and foundations, and educational and Social 
directories and year-books. 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Year Ended June 30, 1944. 
By Lloyd E. Blauch and Francis G. 
Cornell. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 45 p. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 16.) 10 cents. 

Data presented in this bulletin ordinarily 
appear as a part of the chapter on “Higher 


Education” of the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation. 


New Publications of Other Agencies 


FEpERAL Securrry AGENCY | 


Children and the 1946 Session of Con- 
gress. By Edith Rockwood, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. (In The Child, vol. 11, 

No. 8, September 1946, p. 57-59, pub- 

lished by the Division of Reports, Chil- 

dren’s Bureau.) Subscription, $1 per 
year; single copies, 10 cents. 


A summary of the legislation passed by the 
79th Congress to benefit children. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


City Finances: 1944 [Cities Having 
Populations Over 25,000], Volume 3, 


Statistical Compendium, prepared 

under the supervision of Calvert L. 

Dedrick, Bureau of the Census. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 255 p. 70 cents. 


In a number of the tables, “schools” and 
“libraries” head separate columns, 
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DrevartMENT oF STATE | 


Department of State Publications: 
a Semi-Annual List 
From October 1, 1929. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. 36 p. (Publication 

2609.) Free from the Division of Re- 

search and Publications. 


Cumulative 


Lists the series subdivided according to 
general subject. 


Liprary or CoNGress 


Missouri Valley Authority: Back- 
ground and Analysis of Proposal 
($555, 79th Congress), prepared by 
C. Frank Keyser, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. 

Washington, Library of Congress, 1946. 

131 p. Processed. Public Affairs Bul- 

letin No. 42. Free, but distributed only 

to libraries. 


Summarizes the pros and cons of a Missouri 
Valley Authority, with attention paid to the 
conditions in the area which call for some 
solution, the plans proposed, and the TVA as 
a precedent. 


| NaTioNAL ARCHIVES 


Your Government Records in the Na- 
tional Archives. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 81 p. (Publication 
46-18) Free from the National Ar- 
chives as long as the supply lasts. 
A simplified over-all view of the usefulness 


of the 700,000 cubic feet of Federal docu- 
ments stored in the National Archives. 


Orrice or War MopinizaTION AND 


RECONVERSION 


4} 


The Second Year of Peace: Eighth 
Report to the President, the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives by 
the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, October 1, 1946. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. 76 p. Free from the 


Bureau of Special Services, Bureau of 
the Budget, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
NW., Washington 25, D. C. 

Covers the production situation as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1946, and discusses food, clothing, hous- 
ing, and employment problems. Contains 
numerous charts. 


Occupation—Why? What? Where? 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 4 p. (Building the 
Peace, Foreign Affairs Outlines No. 10.) 
Free from the Division of Research and 
Publications. 

Brief account of the methods and prob- 


lems of occupaticn in both the occupied and 
liberated countries. 


. Report of the United States Educa- 


tion Mission to Japan, Submitted to 
the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Forces, Tokyo, March 80, 1946. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 62 p. (Publication 
2579, Far Eastern Series 11.) 20 cents. 


Report covers the aims and content of 
Japanese education, language reform, teach- 
ing and the education of teachers, and the 
administration of education at the elementary, 
the secondary, and the higher levels. 


Trial of the Japanese War Criminals. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 104 p. (Publication 
2613, Far Eastern Series 12.) 20 cents. 


Contains the opening statement of the chief 
of counsel, the charter of the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East, and the 
indictment. 


What Are We Doing in Japan—and 
Why. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. 4 p. (Building the 

Peace, Foreign Affairs Outlines No. 12.) 

Free from the Division of Research and 

Publications. 


Brief account of the objectives of occupation, 
the policy of action in Japan, and the prob- 
lems ahead. 


Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issning them. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN — 
U. S. Government a a 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THOUSANDS of letters received each year by the U.S. Office of Education, many come 
from teachers requesting information on a variety of subjects. Much of the information 
sought is already available in published form. The following suggestions may be helpful. 


M@ FREE GOVERNMENT PRICE LISTS 
The Government Frinting Office issues approximately 50 price lists which 


descrike the available publications of practically all Government agencies. 
These lists are obtainable, without cost, upon request and may be ordered by 
numker as indicated on the list shown here. Write the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for the list or 
lists you believe will cover the subjects on which you desire information. 


The U. S. Office of Education List is No. 3]. 
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@ HOW TO ORDER PUBLICATIONS 
When you receive your list you will notice that it contains an order blank 
which you should use in ordering from the Government Printing Office the 


Order all publications by name and number and 
Do not send stamps. 
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publications you select. 
enclose check or money order to cover the amount. 


Your school librarian may be willing to assist you in ordering, and school 
funds may be available for the purpose, if you do not wish to assume the ex- 
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@ SEMIMONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
If you wish to keep in touch with some of the new publications of various 
Government agencies as they kecome available, write the Superintendent of 
Dccuments, requesting that your name Le placed on the list to receive the 
semimonthly List of Selected U. S. Government Publications. This list, which 
is sent without charge, contains annotations of selected old and new publica- 


Solty 


tions and prices. 
@ MONTHLY CATALOG OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
li you desire iniormation akout all Government publications you may sub- 
scrike to the Monthly Catalog of U. S. Government Publications, or your 
This catalog lists 


school librarian may arrange to subscribe for your school. 
all publications issued during each month by all Government agencies, 


whether free or for sale, and gives prices for those available only by pur- 
chase. The domestic subscription rate is $2.25. If you live outside the United 
States the foreign subscription price for this service is $2.85. 


U.S. Office of Education, towhich you may subscribe 
by sending $1 to the Superintendent of Documents. 
New publications are announced in each issue. 

If you follow these suggestions you will find a store 


of helpful information readily available, and at 
You can build up your own reference 


Some Government agencies issue their‘own lists of 
publications. If your special interest is in the publi- 
cations of any one agency you should write directly to 


that agency and request its list or ask to be placed 


on its mailing list for announcements. 
Some Government agencies issue official period- nominal cost. 

icals in which ‘new publications are announced. library and also keep abreast of some of the develop- 

SCHOOL LIFE is the official monthly journal of the 


ments in the teaching profession. 
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OFF THE PRESS! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
For Rural and 
Village Teachers 


Buen 1946, No. 17, was written by rural edu- 
cation specialists and is full of “ways and 
means whereby rural school teachers can most 19 cents 

effectively interpret the school to the people and Order Fhe Bullen aan 


from the Superintendent of 


make the general public a partner in the cem- Documents, U. S. Govern- 
5 9 O 99 ment Printing Office, Wash- 
munity’s educational program. ington 23, Da 
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Reports from the 
NATIONAL COUNGL OF CHE 


STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 


« 


ESOLUTIONS adopted by the Na- 

tional Council of Chief State 
School Officers, in session in St. Louis, 
November 29 through December 1, 1946, 
expressed the Couneil’s viewpoint and 
proposed actions upon issues including 
the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, wniform 
accounting of public school funds, na- 
tional school lunch programs, driver 
training and safety programs, surplus 
property acquisition, and other impor- 
tant matters. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Council’s resolutions follow : 


Authorization for Acceptance of Funds 
and the Appointment of Personnel for 
Educational Projects 


The increasing number of profes- 
sional problems facing State educa- 
tional officials in matters of State-Fed- 
eral relationship and educational im- 
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St. Louis Meeting 


provement programs within the State 
require all possible effort on the part of 
members of the Council to seek solutions 
to as many of these problems as possible ; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the 
Council approve and endorse the steps 
which have been taken to seek financial 
assistance and to develop plans designed 
to provide a secretariat and to initiate 
concrete plans for attaeking basic and 
fundamental problems within — the 
States; and, 


Be It Further Resolved, That we 
pledge our financial aid and other as- 
sistance as far as is reasonable and con- 
sistent with legal authority; and, 


Be It Further Resolved, That the ofli- 
cers of the Council of the Chief State 
School Officers are hereby authorized to 
enter into contracts and agreements and 
to make provision for the appointinent 
of necessary personnel to place agrec- 
ments into operation. 


National School Lunch Program 


The National School Lunch Act pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall enter into agreements with the 
State educational agencies for the ad- 
nunistration of the school lunch pro- 
grams in the respective States. 

The Federal funds are disbursed to 
the loeal schools with full accounta- 
bility by the State to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is cur- 
rently requiring Federal employees to 
make routine audits, imspections, and 
administrative reviews in the local 
school districts. This procedure not 
only violates the principle of State and 
local responsibility for local school pro- 
granis, but ignores the proper relation- 
ships between the Federal Government 
and the States as repeatedly expressed 
by this Council. 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture be requested 


3B 


to provide that all Federal audits, in- 
spections. and administrative reviews 
shall be conducted at the oflices of the 
State educational agency, provided that 
the State educational agency shall make 
available to the Secretary, at his re- 
quest, all appropriate records of the 
school-lunch programs; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That in cases 
of suspected violation the State educa- 
tional agencies pledge complete dili- 
gence in utilizing all facilities and per- 
sonnel, Federal and State, to insure 
that the respective school-lunch pro- 
grams shall be conducted strictly in 
accord with law and the regulations pre- 
scribed thereunder, and on the highest 
standards of honesty and integrity. 


Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction 


Resolved, That the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers strongly 
support the program of the Commission 
for International Educational Recon- 
struction in coordinating programs of 
educational rehabilitation and recon- 
struction in war-devastated areas; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That the 
Council urge all educational organiza- 
tions and agencies to participate to the 
fullest extent possible in furthering the 
educational rehabilitation and recon- 
struction in war-devastated areas as a 
means of developing educational sys- 
tems in those areas dedicated to world 
peace and understanding. 


Uniform Accounting of Public 
School Funds 


Resolved, That the Council renew its 
request of December 1935 to the U. S. 
Office of Education to “take such steps 
as may be necessary to complete the 
study of uniform statistical reports of 
State school systems, to determine uni- 
form procedures and definitions, and to 
assist State departments of education 
in their efforts to revise their recording 
and reporting forms.” 


. 


Driver Training and Safety Programs 


Resolved, That the Council approve 
the continuance of a jomt project with 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in de- 
veloping policies and standards for the 
use of automobiles made available to 
schools by the automobile industry and 


organizations, for teaching driving and 
traflic safety to high-school students. 


Cc. P. A. Construction Requirement 


The construction of school buildings 
to alleviate overcrowding of school 
buildings and to replace outworn and 
dangerous school facilities, is of para- 
mount importance to the Nation. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the 
Council urge the Civilian Production 
Administrator to relax the current 
C. P. A. requirements for authorization 
to build schools which prevent construc- 
tion except where present facilities are 
operated on double session. 


Planning Conference Sponsored 
by U.S. Office of Education 


Resolved, That the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers commend 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker, for providing funds and 
facilities for the September meeting of 
the Planning Committee and the Proj- 
ect Committee held in Washington, to 
study the projects set up for this year 
and to prepare preliminary drafts of the 
project reports. 

This type of work conference is fun- 
damental to the success of the program 
of the Council. It is hoped that this 
type of cooperation and help may be 
continued in the future. 


Teacher Training in Education 


Resolved, That the Council approve 
in principle professional efforts to im- 
prove the training of teachers and au- 
thorize its president to cooperate with 
professional organizations conducting 
studies or surveys in the area of teacher 
training. 


School Buses 


The critical shortage of school buses 
has caused exceptional hardship to 
thousands of school children through 
the inability of many school districts, 
particularly in rural areas, to provide 
transportation facilities, and has 
created serious hazards to health and 
life through continued operation of in- 
adequate school buses. 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the 
Council urge the Civilian Production 
Administrator to declare the school-bus 
program a critical one, and make steel 
available in sufficient quantity for school 
buses. 


Surplus Property Acquisition 


Resolved, That the Council urge its 
membership to strengthen their respec- 
tive State offices to procure and disburse 
surplus Government property i the 
most expeditious manner possible. 


Office of Education 


The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers has repeatedly expressed 
its conviction that a strong U. 5. Office 
of Education, properly equipped to ren- 
der professional service to educational 
agencies and institutions, is the best 
assurance of maintaining the proper re- 
lationship between the States and the 
Federal Government. 

The Council has noted with approval 
the steps already taken to increase the 
budget and strengthen the staff and the 
organization of the Office of Education. 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the 
Council urge upon the President and 
the Congress of the United States the 
continued strengthening of the services 
of the U. S. Office of Education in terms 
of its basic charter of 1867, in order that 
it may more effectively assist the States 
in promoting the cause of education 
throughout the country. 


Appreciation Expressed 


A further resolution especially ex- 
pressed appreciation to its president, 
Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Maryland State 
Superintendent of Schools, “for his 
untiring and important services,” and 
to the membership and the Council’s 
Planning Committee, as well as to 
speakers at the meetings. 


Officers Elected 


Officers elected for the year beginning 
December 1, 1946, are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Rex Putnam, Oregon; vice presi- 
dent, John H. Bosshart, New Jersey; 
secretary, Ralph B. Jones, Arkansas; 
executive committee, the three officers 
named, and Edgar Fuller, New Hamp- 
shire; Clyde A. Erwin, North Carolina; 
J. F. Hines, South Dakota; Eugene B. 
Elliott, Michigan; John E. Coxe, 
Louisiana. 


Excerpts From Papers Presented 
Together As One Team 

Speaking on the subject, “Problems 
in the Disposal of Surplus Government 
Property,” Maj. Gen. G. BovEietonie: 
USMC, Administrator, Retraining and 
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Reemployment Administration, 
cluded his remarks, as follows: 
* “There is the problem of shortage of 
qualified teachers. You know as well 
as I do that this problem must be faced 
by paying better salaries and providing 
better working conditions. 

“There is the problem of expanding 
the physical plant of our educational in- 
stitutions. ‘Temporary construction is 
not the complete answer. Expansion 
will have to be made on a permanent 
basis. Field reports from the FWA 
indicate that the cost of furnishing 
temporary buildings to the schools fre- 
quently exceeds 50 percent of the cost 
of permanent construction. 

“There is the problem of equalizing 
opportunities for education for all citi- 
zens. Whole areas of our country are 
inadequately supplied with educational 
facilities. Large segments of our popu- 
lation are yearly denied the chance of an 
adequate education either because of 
their geographical location or the size 
of the family purse. A young man or 
woman who is growing up without the 
education vital for existence in a 
democratic nation is as surely a weak 
spot in the Nation’s defense as an 
unguarded point in our coast line. 

“Our citizens are looking forward to 
education to make up in large measure 
the losses and privations of war and 
to help our veterans and other young 
people realize their highest ambitions 
and fondest hopes. 

“In providing these people with the 
opportunities for education, we all have 
a potent responsibility—State and Fed- 
eral Governments, the community, the 
schools themselves. We must attack 
this preblem together—as one team.” 


con- 


Revitalization of Education 


Col. John N. Andrews, personal rep- 
resentative of Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
said in part: 

“Many reforms in education are long 
overdue, but many of these have been 
‘accomplished during the war period. 
Many new adaptations had to be worked 
out, courses had to be streamlined, new 
methods had to be developed, and ac- 
celerated programs had to be provided 
to meet the various requirements of the 
war. 

“The veterans’ educational program 
offers a big new opportunity for a re- 
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vitalization of education at all levels. 
Thousands of former servicemen and 
women now have opportunity to obtain 
more extensive training than they 
would have received had there been no 
Federal program relating to the edu- 
cation and training of veterans. 

“If these veterans receive stimulating 
and helpful instruction, it will encour- 
age others to pursue further education 
and training. here will be a growing 
demand for higher education as the 
youth of the country realize that the 
uneducated are severely handicapped in 
the stiffening competition in business 
and industry. In this way the present 
stimulus to education will continue 
throughout the generation of the vet- 
erans and will be projected far into the 
future.” 


Responsibility of All of Us 


Dr. H. V. Stirling, Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, pointed out the following: 

“It is extremely important for vet- 
erans who desire to elect courses of 
education and training under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act to remem- 
ber that the primary purpose of the 
educational and training provisions 
contained in this act is to permit a 
veteran, whose education or training 
was impeded, delayed, interrupted, or 
interfered with by reason of his en- 
trance into the service, to resume his 
education or training. Those who 
sponsored this legislation had in mind, 
in my opinion, the veteran who was 
going to a school, college, or university, 
or learning a trade, and had had such 
training interrupted or interfered with 
by his going into the service of his 
country. 

“However, Congress left to each of 
the eligible veterans the right to decide 
whether he needed a course of education 
or training. The fact that the age lim- 
itation was lifted in the amendment of 
December 28, 1945, did not alter this 
policy but merely gave to the veteran 
who was over 25 years of age when 
he entered the service the sole right to 
decide whether he too needed a course 
of education or training. Therefore, a 
very important responsibility — rests 
upon the veteran himself, especially the 
one who had completed his education 
or training, to decide whether he needs 


further education or training. When 
he makes this decision in the affirma- 
tive, another important responsibility 
rests on his shoulders in electing a 
course of education or training and 
selecting the approved institution. 

“The school, college, or university, or 
training institution reserves the right 
under the law to determine whether it 
will accept or retain him as a student 
or trainee in any field or branch of 
knowledge which such institution finds 
him qualified to undertake or pursue. 
Surely Congress did not, in my opinion, 
pass the education and training pro- 
visions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act merely for the purpose of 
permitting the veteran to draw sub- 
sistence allowance. This is the real 
danger. Persons who are interested in 
the welfare of the veteran should never 
encourage him to pursue a so-called 
course of education or training merely 
for the sake of receiving subsistence 
allowance. In the end the veteran loses 
a real benefit of the law, for he has 
received no training. This causes him 
to lose whatever respect he may have 
had for those whose duty it is to serve 
him under those laws which a grateful 
Government has passed, and under 
those educational and traming stand- 
ards which a thankful State has set up. 

“My confidence and faith in the vet- 
eran of this war are such that I am 
sure that he cannot be misled if he has 
before him all the facts upon which 
he may make his decision. It is the 
responsibility of all of us to make clear 
to hin the true conditions in a manner 
which is unmistakably straightforward 
and sincere.” 


ry 


Planning Committee Reports 


Reports of the Planning Committee 
of the Study Commission adopted by 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers were: Analysis of Leg- 
islative Proposals on Federal Aid and 
Governmeutal Reorganization A ffect- 
ing Education Considered by the Seven- 
ty-Ninth Congress; Vocational Educa- 
tion; Teacher Education; Education of 
Exceptional Children; Guidance; and 
Veterans’ Education. 

The first two of the reports indicated 
above are herewith presented in full; 
the other reports will be made available 
in a later issue of Scroon Lire. 


a 


ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS ON FEDERAL 
AID AND GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION AFFECTING 


EDUCATION CONSIDERED BY THE 79TH CONGRESS 


|. Federal Aid 


Three bills mtroduced into the 
Seventy-ninth Congress dealing with 
Federal aid appear to contain all of the 
proposals which are likely to be con- 
sidered by the next Congress. They are 
S. 181 (Calendar No. 152+), 5. 2499, and 
H. R. 4499. 


( 


A. Provisions of These Bills: 


1. S. 181 (Calendar No. 1524) pro- 
vides for the equalization of the finan- 
cial effort required to support a foun- 
dation program in each State of $40 per 
census child 5 to 17 years of age in- 
elusive. This bill provides an appro- 
priation of $150,000,000 for the first 
year of its operation, $200,000,000 for 
the second year, and $250,000,000 annu- 
ally thereafter. 

(a) The proposed technique of ap- 
portionment. is as follows: 


(1) Edueational need is measured by mul- 
tiplying the number of census children 5 to 17 
years of age, inclusive, in each State by $40. 

(2) The financial ability of each State to 
support the foundation program is caleu- 
lated by multiplying the annual income pay- 
ments for each State as determined by the 
Department of Commerce by 1.1 per ceutum. 

(3) The amount to be apportioned to each 
State is determined by substracting 2 from 1. 
If the financial ability of a State is greater 
than its educational need, it will not par- 
ticipate In the appropriation. The amounts 
the individual States would receive from the 
appropriation of  $250,000,000 vary from 
nothing in 15 States to $21,471,000 in North 
Carolina. Nine States would receive more 
than $10,000,000 annually and all are located 
in the South which is the poorest section of 
the Nation. Of the States whicl: would re- 
ceive no federal funds, 4 are located in the 
Northeast, 4 in the Middle Atlantie region, 
3 in the Midwest and 4 in the far west, and 
these sections of the Nation are the most 
able to support schools. 


(b) The requirements for participa- 
tion are as follows: 


(1) If a State spends 2.5 per centum of its 
income payments for the current expenses of 
schools, it would participate fully; but if it 
spends less than that amonnt, the Federal 
allotinent wonld be proportionately rednced, 
provided, however, that after the fourth year 
of the operation of the act if a State spends 
less than 2.2 per ceutum of its ineome pay- 


ments for education, it is uot eligtble for any 
of the Federal appropriation. 

(2) The State must accept the provisions 
of the Federal act and provide for the adminis- 
tration of the funds received, an audit by the 
State educational authority of the funds 
received, aud the reporting by the State au- 
thority of the U. 8. Commissiouer of Edu- 
eation. 

(8) The State must provide for a just and 
equitable apportionment of the Federal allo- 
eation between the races in those States main- 
taining separate schools without reducing the 
proportion being Spent for minority races. 

(4) After the fourth year of the operation 
of this bill, each State must spend $40 per 
child in average daily attendance for current 
expenses in each local school administrative 
unit. 

2. S. 2499 proposes to establish a na- 
tional policy for education and to pro- 
vide a 10-year program of assistance for 
the further development of educational 
systems. 

It authorizes appropriations for basic 
educational programs and_ services, 
scholarships and fellowships, planning 
and construction of educational plant 
facilities, and camping programs for 
children and youth; and provides for 
the adininistration of the act through a 
system of State plans which must meet 
certain conditions 0) order for a State 
to qualify to receive the funds. 

The principal provisions of the act 
are: 

(a) Basie Educational Programs and Serv- 
ices.—The bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$500,000,000 for the first year with an inereas- 
ing amount each year up to $1,000,000,000 at 
the end of 10 years. It provides for the allot- 
ment of the funds on the basis of educational 
need as determined through the use of total 
income payments in the State and the total 
national income and the number of persons 
in the State and Nation 4 to 20 vears of age. 
But no State shall receive less than $5 per 
child between 4 and 20 years of age the first 
year and larger amounts each sueceeding vear 
up to $10 per eliild at the end of 10 vears. 

Certain requirements must be met as to the 
per centum of income payments to be spent 
upon edueation within the State. These 
must increase from year to year—from 2 per 
centum the first year to 38 per centum the last 
year and thereafter in order to qualify to 
receive funds under the act. 

The State plaus must meet the requirements 
given under “Adnrinistration” (p. 6), and 
provide that 3 percent shall be spent for pre- 


elementary education; 33 percent for elemen- 
tary; 35 percent for secondary, ineludiug vo- 
cational education of noncollegiate grade; 17 
percent for higher edneation; and a smaller 
percentage for other activities, including not 
above 2 percent for the expenses for the State 
agency administering the funds. The Com- 
missioner shall approve any plans which ful- 
fill the conditions specified in the act. 

(b) Seholarships and Fellowships.—Auth- 
orizes an appropriation of $70,000,000 for the 
first year to $350,000,000 at the end of 10 years, 
and therenfter suel: sums as Congress nlay 
determine. Distributes on the basis of per- 
sons in the State 16 to 24 years of age and 
the number of such persons in the several 
States. State plans must be presented and ap- 
preved by the Commissioner in order to 
qualify for the funds. The plans must pro- 
vide that 20 percent slrall go for scholarships 
for stndents enrolled in the last 2 vears of 
high sehool; at least 40 percent for jigh- 
school graduates enrolled or eligible to enroll 
in junior colleges, technical schools, vocational 
schools, colleges, and universities ; and 20 per- 
cent for graduate students. Two per centum 
is provided for expenses of administration. 

(ec) Planning and Construction of Educa- 
tional Plant Facilities —Appropriates $200,- 
000,000 the fiseal year ending June 30, 1948; 
$300,0C0,000 for the second year; for the year 
ending June 30, 1850, and for each year there- 
000,000; and thereafter such suis as Congress 
000,000 ; and thereafter such sums as Congress 
may determine. Funds are distributed to the 
States according to a very complicated formula 
based on need and number of children to be 
educated. State plans are to be presented 
and approved. One of the conditions of such 
plans is that the rates of pay for laborers and 
mechanics shall not be less than the prevatling 
local wage rates for similar work as deter- 
nuned in accordance with Public Law 403 of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress, as amended. 
Three per centum is provided for the expenses 
of administration. 

(d) Camping Programs for Children and 
Youth.—Appropriates $25,000,000 for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1948, increasing to $125,- 
000,000 over a pertod of 10 years and there- 
after such sums as Congress may determine. 
The funds are distributed on the basis of the 
urban child population of the ages of 10 to 
16, inclusive. State plans must be submitted 
and approved. Some provisions require that 
the facilities ,and programs must be nade 
available without discrimination on account 
of race, ereed, color, or economic status. Two 
per centum is provided for expenses of 
adininistration. 

(e) Administration—Provides that the 
U.S. Office of Edueation shall be administered’ 
Within the Federal Seenrity Agency by a Coin- 
missioner, appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Commissioner shall consult and advise 
with a national advisory council of nine mem- 
bers appointed by the President for 4 years 
with overlapping terms. Also provides for 
advisory committees appointed by the Com- 
missioner. Also defined are the functions of 
the U. 8, Office of Education, among tliem, 
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“to administer such Federal programs, in- 
elnding the grants-in-aid programs authorized 
by this act, and to exercise such other powers 
and perform such other duties and functions 
in the field of education as are now assigned 
to it or may be provided by presently existing 
ov by subsequent legislative enactment.” 

A program of development, administration, 
aud research is provided covering school prob- 
lems for which. $10,000,000 is appropriated for 


1947-48, increasing in 7 years (1954) to 
$25,000,000, and thereafter such sums as 


Congress may determine, 

(f) National Standards —The National 
Standards which must be met in the State 
plans as a basis for approval ave many and 
include—The States must accept the provi- 
sions of the act through legislative enactment ; 
establish a single State agency for carrying 
out the provisions of the act; provide an audit 
by the State agency ; provide reports in such 
form as the Commissioner shall prescribe ; 
provide a just and equitable apportionment of 
funds received for the benefit of each such 
group in States which maintain separate 
schools fov separate population groups; pro- 
vide that the funds shall be made available 
to every State-approved educational agency 
in need thereof; that the State plan shall 
progressively provide for the advancement of 
education in the State, such as, a minimum 
teachers’ salary of $1,500 for 180 days in 1950 
to be increased to $2,000 in 1955; equal fa- 
cilities for all children regardless of race, 
color, creed, ov place of residence; provide free 
textbooks and supplies; require that public 
service, other than instructional services, be 
made equally available to all children attend- 
ing nonprofit, tax-exempt schools meeting the 
requirements of the State’s compulsory attend- 
ance laws; school attendance 6 to 16 for not 
less than 180 days. 

In the operation of the State plans, the Com- 
missioner shall estimate the sums to which 
each State is entitled at the beginning of each 
fiscal year and shall cause audits to be made 
of the expenditures. If plans are not ap- 
proved, he shall make no furthev certification 
to the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to such plans. 

(g) National Board of Appeals and Report 
to Congress.—A National Board of Appeals of 
three members, appointed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is provided to hear 
appeals and shall have the power to affirm the 
action of the Commissioner or to set it aside 
in whole or in part. 

There shall be a full report to Congress by 
the Commissioner of the adiministvation of 
the act and the accomplishments of the various 
States. 


3. H. R. 4499 provides Federal aid to 
the States for the surveying of school 
plant needs, the preparation of plans 
and specifications and for the construc- 
tion and acquisition of school plant fa- 
cilities. Appropriations are provided 
for in three sections as follows: 


(a) Section 2.—Proposes $5,000,000 for a 3- 
year survey of plant needs. The funds are to 
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be apportioned to the States as follows: 
$12,500 lump sum to each State, $1,250,000 ac- 
cording to avea and $2,650,000 according to 
population in the age bracket 5 to 24. This 
section requires no State or local matching. 

Eligibility for apportionment is determined 
by the Commissioner upon the basis of a state- 
ment filed by the State education authority 
with the Commissioner justifying the need of 
a State survey of school plant facilities. 

(Db) Section 3—Proposes $40,000,000 for a 
o-Year program of prepaving drawings and 
specifications, 99 percent of which is to be 
apportioned to the States according to pop- 
ulation in the age bracket 5 to 24. This 
section requires equal matching of State and 
local finds. 

Eligibility for apportionment is determined 
according to the same plan as under section 
2, except that the State proposal concerns. 
dvawings and specifications. 

(ce) Section 4.—Proposes $1,500,000,000 for 
a T-year program of acquisition, construction, 
and improvement of school-plant facilities. 
Ninety-nine and nine-tenths percent is to, be 
apportioned to States according to a formula 
based on population in the age bracket 5 to 
24 and the per capita net income of the States. 
This formula earmarks a certain portion of 
the total appropriation for each State on the 
equalization basis. The act provides for the 
division of the States into five ability groups. 
The group with the highest ability would be 
required to match $40 of Federal money with 
$60 of State and local money; the second 
group would match $45 with $55; the third 
group, $50 with $50; the fourth, $55 with 
$45; and the fifth, $60 with $40. Require- 
ments for participation are the same as nnder 
section 2 and 3 with the additional require- 
ment for an equitable division between the 
races in States maintaining separate schools. 


B. Evaluation of These Bills: 


The following statements present an 
evaluation of these three bills in terms 
of the policy statements already adopt- 
ed by the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. For easy refer- 
ence the evaluations are summarized in 
tabular form on page 8. 


1. Tax Wealth Wherever It Is in Order To 
Educate Children Wherever They Live. 

All three bills are excellent with respect 
to this policy because they all make use of 
the Federal taxing power to assist the States 
in financing schools. 

2. Equalization of Educational Opportunity 
by the Provision of an Adequate Foundation 
Program. 

(a) S. 181 provides for Federal aid fov 
the current expenses of the public schools 
but provides no assistance for capital out- 
lay. The appropriation starts with au an- 
nual appropriation of $150,000,000 and reaches 
a maximum of $250,000,000 in 2 years. The 
foumidation program equalized is ouly $40. 
Therefore, this bill! can be rated only faiv 
with respect to adequacy. 


(b) S. 2499 provides Federal aid for the 
current expenses of the public school, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, capital outlay, camp- 
ing program, administration, and research. 
The annual appropriation starts with a total 
of $805,000,000 and reaches a maximum in 10 
years of $1,900,000,000. Since this bill pro- 
vides funds which can be applied to pvrac- 
tically all objects of public school expendi- 
ture and since the total appropriation is 
large, it is rated excellent with respect to 
adequacy. 

(¢c) H. R. 4499 provides Federal aid exclu- 
sively for capital outlay. The total appvro- 
priation provided is $1,545,000,000, which 
must be expended over a 5-year period. Since 
the bill provides assistance only for capital 
outlay and excludes other items of school 
expenditure, it must be rated poor with re- 
spect to the provision for an adequate founda- 
tion program, but excellent with respect to 
provisions for capital outlay needs, 

3. Equitable and Objective Technique. 

(a) S. 781.—Although the total of the 
funds available under this bill is small, the 
technique of distribution allocates all the 
money where it is most needed. The tech- 
niques for distribution are all objective. 
Therefore, this bill rates excellent under this 
evitevion. 

(b) S. 2499.—The appropriation provided 
under title I is distributed by objective tech- 
niques on the equalization and flat-grant 
bases: the appropriation under title IT is dis- 
tributed by an objective technique on the 
flat-grant basis without reference to ability to 
pay; the appropriation under title IIT is dis- 
tributed by an objective technique on a rough 
equalization-matching basis: the appropvia- 
tion under title IV is distributed by an objec- 
tive technique on a flat-grant basis, and the 
appropriation under title V is distributed by 
a subjective technique at the discretion of 
the Commissioner. Therefore, this bill taken 
as a whole can be rated only fair under this 
criterion. 

(c) H. R. 4499—The appropriation pro- 
vided under section 2 of this bill is distvib- 
uted by an objective technique on a flat-grant 
basis without State matching; the appropria- 
tion provided under section 3 is distributed 
by an objective technique and requires 50-50 
matching; the appropriation provided under 
section + is distributed by an objective tech- 


nique on anh equalization-matching basis 
voughly related to relative ability.  There- 


fore, this bill taken as a whole can be rated 
only fair under this criterion. 

4. Grants-in-Aid to the State Central Au- 
thority Rather Than Directly to Local School 
Units. 

All three bills provide that the Federal 
funds available to local school units be dis- 
tvibuted to such units through the respective 
State central education authorities. There- 
fove, each cun be rated excellent with re- 
spect to this criterion. 

5. State Responsibility for the Control of 
Education Should Not Be Usurped Through 
Federal Fiscal Control, 

(a) S. 181.—There ave no fiseal controls 
in this bill which usurp State authovity. 
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Therefore, this bill is rated excellent under 
this criterion. 

(b) 8. 2499,—This bill sets up the require- 
ment for the subniission to the Commissioner 
of detailed State plans for the expenditure of 
the funds provided under each title. These 
plans are subject to the approval of the Com- 
lissioner as a condition for participation in 
the Federal grant. This requirement makes 
possible the exercise of undesirable Federal 
controls. Therefore, it should be rated poor 
with respect to this eriterion. 

(c) H. R. 4499.—The same criticism applies 
to this bill as to S. 2499. Therefore, it must 
be rated poor under this criterion. The unde- 
sirable feature is not that plans are required, 
but the facet that such plans are subject to 
approval at the Federal level. 

6. Federal Aid Should Be Restricted to Tax- 
Supported Public Educational Agencies. 

(a) S. 181 makes it possible for those States 
which support in part nonpublic educational 
institutions to apply a limited portion of the 
Federal grant to such institutions. There- 
fore, it cun be rated only good and not excel- 
lent with respeet to this criterion. 

(b) S. 2499 leaves the door practically wide 
open for applying the Federal grant to non- 
public educational institutions. Therefore, it 
is rated poor under this criterion. 

(c) H. R. 4499 makes mandatory the ex- 
penditure of the Federal grant exclusively on 
tax-supported educational agencies. There- 
fore, it is rated excellent under this criterion. 

7. Federal Auditing Restricted to Auditing 
at the State Level. 


All three bills rate excellent under this 
eriterion. 
8. The Federal Government Should Not 


Impose Conditions for Participation Which 
Impose a Federal Pattern of Education Upon 
the States. 

(a) 8. 181 and H. R. 4499 rate excellent 
under this criterion. 

(b) S. 2499—This bil sets up detailed 
budget earmarking requirements which in ef- 
fect impose a predetermined Federal pattern 
upon the States as a condition for participa- 
tion. Therefore, it is rated poor under this 
criterion. 

9. Federal Report Forms Required To Be 
Filed With the Federal Government Should 
Be Jointly Approved by the Commissioner and 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

None of the bills carries this provision, but 
S. 181 requires very little reporting and it is 
rated good; whereas, S. 2499 and H. R. 4499 
require extensive reporting and submission of 
plaus. Therefore, they are rated only fair 
under this eriterion. 

10. Federal Funds Should Be Made Avail- 
able Through the U. S. Office of Education. 

All of these bills rate excellent under this 
criterion. 


C. Recommendations: 


Inherent in the problem of Federal 
aid for education, there are three funda- 
mental issues: 


cL 


Degree of compliance with policies previously adopted by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 


Criteria 


1. Tax wealth wherever it is 
ehildren wherever they live. 


2. Equalize educational opportunity through providing 


for an adequate foundation program. 


3. Techniques for apportionment should be equitable 


and objective. 


4, Grants-in-aid should be allocated to State education 


in order to educate 


[Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor] 


authority rather than directly to local school 


units. 


5. State control of education should not be usurped 


through Federal fiscal controls. 


6. Federal aid should be restciected to tax-supported 


public educational agencies. 


7. Federal auditing should be restricted to auditing at 


the State level. 


8. Conditions for participation should not attempt to 


impose a Federal pattern on the States, 


9. Forms for reporting should be jointly agreed upon 
by the U. 8. Office and the Council of Chief State 


School Officers. 


10. Federal funds should be made available through the | Ex________- 


U.S. Office of Edueation. 


S$. 181 H. R. 44991 S. 2499 
pee oe ) queer || IPSS. 
aie Por Ex 
Ex... -| ha Fair 
1) Dpreee ix a IBS. 
| Dh ene Se POOP soe Poor 
Good Eix__-_ 22225 |eRoor 
NO see Ex. Ex 
Ex... | eee Poor 
Good_____- hi Fair. 

Ix. 22 as 


1 The Council! of Chief State School Officers also adopted certain policies for the evaluation of Federal aid bills for school- 


plant facilities, if such bills are offered independently from a general aid bill. 


policies. 


This bill has no provision in conflict with those 


1. Federal Control 


The National Council has definitely recog- 
nized that Federal funds can be provided for 
education without undesirable Federal con- 
trol, by using an objective apportionment 
formula, by providing adequate accounting 
procedure, and by avoiding special or ear- 
marked grants which tend to control the pat- 
tern of public education. The public, however, 
is hot fully convineed of this. Each chief 
State officer should assume the responsibility 
for clarifying this issue for the people and 
the congressional delegation of his State. 


2. Aid for Private Schools 


The issue of providing publie funds for re- 
ligious and other private schools has been a 
major obstacle to securing Federal aid for 
public education, The eritical financial con- 
dition of education at the present time makes 
it imperative that this issue be resolved by 
the people and the United States Congress, 
The National Couneil of Chief State School 
Officers should insist that Congress act upon 
this issue separately and provide Federal aid 
for education on a systematic comprehensive 
basis, rather than by piecemeal evasion of this 
fundamental issue by Federal subsidies 
through the Department of Agriculture, the 
Veterans Administration, and other nonedu- 
eational agencics. 

Congress should separate the issue of Fed- 
eral aid for publie schools from the issue of 
similar aid for private schools, and act upon 
these two proposals in separate bills. 


3. Adequacy of the Program 

The National Council of Chief State School 
Oflicers has recognized that an adequate 
national foundation level of school support is 
essential to the national welfare. Sufficient 
Federal funds should be distributed according 
to a plan which will provide an adequate 
minimum foundation program for all chil- 
dren. Unless the broad tax base of the 
Federal Government is used for education, the 
financial condition of public schools will grow 
progressively worse. Hach Chief State School 
Officer should emphasize this fact before the 
people and the cougressional delegation of his 
State, and point out the imperative need for 
establishing a broad, adequate federally sup- 
ported minimum financial program for 
education. 


Proposed Policy and Procedure: 


It is recommended that legislation similar 
to S. 181 of the Seventy-Ninth Congress be 
supported with the following improvements : 

(a) The proposal sbould be expanded to 
provide the necessary fuuds to support a com- 
prehensive foundation program including 
capital outlay. 

(b) Provision should be made for raising 
the level of the foundation program to be sup- 
ported, within a reasonable number of years 
at least, to the present national average. 

(c) Report forms to be filed with the Fed- 
eral Governnient should be adequate to meet 
the needs and should be prescribed by the 
U.S. Office of Education after considering the 
recommendations of the legally constituted 
State educational authorities. 
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Il. Legislative Proposals on 
Governmental Reorganization 
Affecting Education 


S. 2503, A Bill To Create an Execu- 
tive Departinent To Be Known as the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Security, is of vital importance to the 
interest of education. 


A. Provisions: 


S. 2503 proposes the creation of an 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment as the Department of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Security and provides that: 

1. The Department shall be adminis- 
tered by a secretary, appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

2. As indicated by the name, educa- 
tion shall be one of the three major sub- 
divisions of the new department. 

3. The Division of Education shall be 
administered by an assistant secretary, 
who “shall be experienced and trained in 
the field of education,” and appointed 
by the President. 

4, “The secretary shall appoint such 
advisory committees in the areas of his 
responsibility as he deems necessary to 
advise and consult with him .. .” 

5. The educational activities now in 
the Federal Security Agency shall be 
consolidated in the Division of Educa- 
tion. These are: 

(a) The United States Office of Education. 

(b) The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

(c) Administration of Howard University. 


(d) Administration of Columbia Institute 
for the Deaf. 


6. The Department shall have the fol- 
lowing functions with reference to 
education: 


(a) Aid, stimulate, and encourage services 
and facilities throughout the Nation. 

(b) Advise and cooperate with Federal de- 
partments and agencies and State depart- 
ments of education. 

(c) Promote, foster, and encourage State 
and community activity. 

(d) Collect and analyze statistics and make 
studies, 

(e) Make reports and recommendations. 

(f) Advise and cooperate with international 
educational organizations. 

(g) Administer such educational Federal 
programs, including grants in aid, as are as- 
signed to it or provided through subsequent 
legislation. 


B. Evaluation: 


The bill in effect raises the Federal 
Security Agency to the status of an 
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executive department with a secretary 
having a seat in the President’s Cabinet. 
The following is an evaluation of the 
possible effects on the participation of 
the Federal Government in education. 
This evaluation is made in terms of the 
policies previously adopted by the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers and the opinions which have 
been presented on this matter. The fol- 
lowing are the principal policies which 
are applicable to the proposals in S. 
2503. 


1. Policies Already Adopted 


(a) Federal Organization for Education — 
Any organization or reorganization which has 
to do with education on the national level 
should be so carried out as to safeguard edu- 
cation aS a long-standing institution of Ameri- 
ean society and, as such, to be regarded as 
the fundamental agency of government de- 


serving separate, distinct, and favorable 
consideration. 
(b) National Legislative Mattcrs—The 


Council recognizes that in all matters relating 
to Federal legislation pertaining to education, 
the U. S. Office of Education is the only 
appropriate Federal administrative agency of 
all such educational programs. ‘The Council 
strongly disapproves and opposes any legisla- 
tion or directive authorizing, empowering, 
and requiring any agency, except the U. 8&8. 
Office of Education and duly constituted State 
and local educational agencies, to perform 
educational functions. In the interest of sound 
policy and procedure in all matters relating to 
Federal legislation pertaining to education, as 
well as proposed programs of education, the 
chief State school officer of each State shall 
recognize the U. 8. Office of Education as the 
appropriate agency of all such educational 
programs. 


(c) Hducational Services Which the States 
Should Lapect From the Federal Govern- 
ment.—(1) Steps should be taken to discon- 
tinue the rendering of educational services to 
the States by noneducational Federal agen- 
cies. Any such services that should be con- 
tinued should be transferred to the Office of 
Education; (2) steps should be taken to 
strengthen the program of the Office of Educa- 
tion in the services for which it was estab- 
lished. The act establishes an agency whose 
purpose is to exercise broad leadership. If 
this leadership is to function effectively, it is 
essential that a clear and well-defined working 
relationship be established between State de- 
partments of education and the U. 8. Office of 
Edueatiou. It is proposed that a program of 
conferences either on a national or regional 
basis be developed so that, as a guarantee 
that real needs will be served, the States can 
help determine the services to be provided by 
the Office of Education. 


2. Desirable Provisions 


(a) It provides for the consolidation of 
those educational functions now performed by 


the Federal Security Ageucy in the proposed 
Division of Education. (See policy B, 1.) 

(b) The status of the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
eation would be elevated to that of a major 
division of a department. (See policy C, 2.) 

(c) It might tend to facilitate the assign- 
ment of new educational functions assumed 
by the Federal Government to the educational 
agency rather than some noneducational 
agency. This course would make it easier to 
avoid the threat of the development of 
Federal control. (See policy C, 1.) 

(d) It could tend to strengthen the staff of 
the Office of Education and thus enable it 
better to render the services required by the 
States. (See policy C, 2.) 


3. Undesirable Provisions 


(a) The bill proyides an arrangement which 
assumes that health, education, and welfare 
are uniquely related services. (See policy B, 
1.) This may tend to promote a Similar 
reorganization of State governments. 

(b) It would bring the Office of Education 
under the partisan influence of-a Cabinet 
member. (See policy B, 1.) 

(ec) It violates the commonly accepted prin- 
ciple that education should be independent of 
other functions of government. , 

(d) It does not incorporate the principle 
that all educational functions should be con- 
solidated in the Division of Education regard- 
less of where they are now assigned. (See 
policy C, 1.) 


In the light of previously adopted 
policies and the foregoing evaluation of 
the strengths and weaknesses of S. 2503 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, it is 
recommended that: 


(a) The introduction of legislation to es- 
tablish education as an independent agency 
of the Federal Government be sponsored. 

(b) Such legislation provide for this agency 
to be under the direction of a representative 
nonpartisan policy-determining Federal board. 

(c) Pending the passage of such legislation, 
the Office of Education be retained in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, which should have Cab- 
inet status. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Point of View 


The normal Ameriean adult spends 
a considerable portion of his life earn- 
ing a living. This inevitably implies 
education for occupational competence 
asa part of every individual's complete 
edueation. But both on and off the job 
he livesa life. This calls for education 
for personal, social, and civic compe- 
tence—general education. For every 
individual, it is not a case of “either— 
or. but of “both — and.’ The only 
problem is one of striking a fair balance 
all alone the line. This is equally a 
problem of the person being educated 
and of the administration responsible 
for planning the program. 


I. Vocational Education Should Com- 
prise Al Phases of the Total Educa- 
tional Program That Are Designed 
Specifically to Help the Individual 
Achieve Oceupational Competence. 


While vocational education, in its broadest 
sense, ineludes professional education, in this 
report the term is restricted to those levels 
of oecupational edueation that do not require 
four or io0re years of college or professional 
school] for their attainment. It tmplies edu- 
eation for competence in all cecupations, not 
restricting the concept to programs receiv- 
ing Federal aid. 


Il. A Program of Education for Occu- 
pational Competenec Adjusted to the 
Needs of the Individual and to the 
Changing Needs of Society Should Be 
Free and Available to Every Person 
Who Needs and Can Profit From It. 


A, At the local level, the programs offered 
should be determined, in general, by the occu- 
pational background of the community and the 
number of persons interested and qualified to 
profit from the instruction. 

B. At the State level, the responsibility for 
leadership, stimulation, guidance, and eval- 
uation should be as broad as the occupational 
needs of the State. The State should en- 
courage, assist and supplement the efforts of 
and help to equalize fhe educational oppor- 
tunity among the local ecoimmnunities. 

C. At the Federal level, the responsibility 
should be to stimulate and help to equalize 
the edunentional opportunities among the 
States, 

D. The State shonld encourage school ad- 
ministrative units of adequate size to estab- 
lish vocational programs to make a desira- 
ble prograin of vocational education available 
to all of its citizens. 

Where the basic administrative units are 
not large cnough to provide an adequate edu- 
sutional programm, the State should encourage 
reorganization into larger «administrative 
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units, or the organization of existing units 
on a cooperative basis fer the provision of 
those programms and services which the con- 
stituent units standing alone camnot provide 
economically and efficiently. 


III. Zhe Several States, With the 
Counsel and ldviee of the Federal Fd- 
ucational Authority, Should Hstablish 
Nound Principles for the Continuing 
Development of Voeational Education 
Programs, and With the Counsel of 
Local School Representatives Should 
Set Desirable Goals and Establish 
Minimum Standards for the Guidance 
of Loeal Authorities. 


A. For all teachers, including vocational 
teachers, salaries should be commensurate 
with the wages paid for comparable education, 
experience, training and service, in business, 
industry, publie service and the other pro- 
fessions. <A single salary schedule should be 
recognized as desirable for each school ad- 
ministrative unit, 

B. In housing programs, arrangement, 
space, and equipment should be adapted to 
the objectives of the programs to be offered. 
In construction and arrangeinent of space, 
provision for the utmost flexibility for adap- 
tution te change of programs is essential. 

C. Standards governing tlhe development 

and approval of vocational education pro- 
grams should be an integral part of the 
standards governing the total school program. 
Such standards should be in terms of the 
competence required in the oecupations 
served, 
IV. A Balanced Program Should Aim 
To Provide Educational Opportunities 
Leading to Occupational Competence 
for Every Individual Prior to His 
Leaving School and Should Provide 
Opportunity for Continued Assistance 
to Youth and Adults During Their 
Working Years. 


A. The major emphasis on initial education 
for occupational competence should be placed 
in fhe upper years of the secondary school 
and in the upward extension of fhe secondary 
school, in reeognition of trends to restriet the 
employment of youth under the age of 18 
and their retention in school to the age of 
18 or older. 

However, oeenpational training shonld be 
provided for youth likely to drop out of school. 
Special provision should be made in full-time 
day sehools or through cooperative work- 
study programs for older youth regardless of 
the level of their school attainments. 

J. Edueational programs for employed 
youth and adults should inelude short-term 
programs, full or part-time, for specifie pur- 
poses, extension and evening courses, and co- 
operative arrangements to serve the needs of 
individuals and groups. 


V. The Close Coordination of Voea- 
tional and General Education Is Es- 


sential in an Educational Program That 
Helps Every Individual To Achieve 
Occupational Competence. 

General education should include the knoewl- 


edge that is recognized as the common heritage 
of all citizens. It should inelude the knowl- 


- edge and skills needed for the adequate civic, 


personal, and social development of the in- 
dividual. At the level of specialization it will 
be based in part on analysis of the civic, per- 
sonal, and social needs of the individual, 
both in his occupational career and in his living 
outside the requirements of his job. 

Voeational education should be based on 
continuing analyses of the skills and know!l- 
edge required in the jobs or occupations served 
and of the abilities and needs of the individ- 
uals in training. It should be directed toward 
helping the individual acquire a marketable 
or economically useful skill or skills and the 
broader base of understanding that may lead 
to advancement in his chosen field and the 
improvement of society. 

At one extreme general education may be 
coneerned with knowledge and skills that 
have no reference to any particular job or 
occupational field. At the other extreme, voca- 
tional education may be concerned with 
knowledge and skills applicable to a single job 
or oecupation. Between these extremes are 
areas of knowledge and skills that require a 
high degree of coordination. The problem 
calls for careful selection of knowledge, organi- 
zation of content under new titles and in 
new courses, continuing cooperation between 
vocational and general teachers, between 
teachers and students, and between the faculty 
and representatives of business, industry, aud 
laber. 

All student activities—so called extracurric- 
ular aetivities—should be organized within 
the total curriculum pattern of the school and 
should be used to help the participants grow 
in the achievement of eivic, social, personal, 
and vocational competence. 


VI. State Educational Authorities 
Should Seek the Cooperation of Local 
and Federal Authorities in Developing 
Well-Balaneed Programs of General 
and Vocational Education. 


The immediate responsibility for the ad- 
ministration and operation of a program of 
vocational education rests with the adminis- 
trative officers of the local schools and fune- 
tions through the supervisors and teachers as- 
signed. Local administration and supervision 
should be continuously seeking close coopera- 
tion between teachers of general and voea- 
tional subjects and between the schoo] and 
the occupational fields served, 

State supervision should serve in a consul- 
tative capacity to Joeal schools, help them to 
obtain the advice and counsel of experts in 
the various fields, stimulate and assist in the 
development of local pregrams, find and dis- 
seminate outstanding materials and practice, 
prepare iaterials for the guidance of 
schools, assist in appraising programs, and 
otherwise encourage the continuing develop- 
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meut and improvement of  instructioial 
programs, 

To aid the States in the development of their 
programs, the U. 8S. Office of Education should 
provide technical and expert consultative serv- 
ice; and for those portions of the program fi- 
nanced in part from Federal funds should 
check State plans for conformity to Federal 
law and approve the same when consistent 
therewith. 

The U. S. Office of Education should serve 
in a consultative capacity to State officials, 
disseminate information concerning outstand- 
ing practices among the States, encourage 
controlled experiments and research, and 
otherwise promote the continuing development 
and improvement of programs, 


VII, Adequate Financial Provision 
Should Be Made at the Federal, State, 
and Local Levelin Order To Implement 
a Total Educational Program. The 
Policy Statements Already Adopted by 
the Council Regarding Federal Sup- 
port of Education for the States and 
State Support for Local School Admin- 
istrative Units Should Apply to the 
Finaneing of the Vocational Educa- 
tional Program. 


VIII. Research, Experimentation, and 
Evaluation Are Essential to the Contin- 
uing Development and Improvement of 
Programs. 


A. In every Federal and State budget for 
education, provision should be made for re- 
search, to discover the community needs to be 
served, to evaluate current programs, to follow 
np the careers of youth who have graduated 
or left school, to conduct controlled experi- 
mentation, and for the study of such other 
problems as are involved in the development 
of sound programs. 

B. The evaluation of educational programs 
should be in terms of the objectives to be 
attained and of the needs to be served. 


Committee members and consult- 
ants aftending Washington or 
St. Louis conferences 


Project Committee Planning Committee 
Cameron M. Ross,  R. Lee Thomas, chair- 
chairman. man. 


T. J. Berning. 


YY. J. Berning, co- 
7 Fred G. Bishop. 


ie a R. E. Cammack. 
R. BE. Cammack. . \. SBaneesom. 
Paul L. Cressman. John S. Haitema. 
Farle Hawkins. Warren W. Knox. 
J. Cayce Morrison. G. Robert Koopman. 


E. L. Lindman. 


W. BP. Beard, consult- 
: I. L. Morphet. 


Bt Robert H. Morrison. 
Ralph C. Wenrich, Cameron M. Ross. 

consultant. Roger M. Thompson. 
H. T. Widdowson,  E,. Glenn Featherston, 

consultant. secretary. 
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1947 List of Chief State School Officers 


ALABAMA—<A. R. Meadows, superintendent of edneation, Montgomery 4. 
ALASKA 


Jaines C, Ryan, commissioner of education, Junean. 

AMERICAN SAMOA—Karl M. Geiselhart, director of education, Pago Pago. 
Ak1ZONA—Nolan D, Pulliain, superintendent of public instruction, Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS—Ralpli B, Jones, commissionér of education, Little Rock. 
Canlirornia—hoy E. Sinipson, superiuteudent of public instrmetion, Sacramento 14, 
Canat ZoneE—Ben M, Williains, superintendent of schools, Balboa Heights. 
CoLorAno—Nettie S. Freed, superintendent of public instruction, Denver 2, 
ConnectTicuT—Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education, Hartford, 
DELAWARE— George R. Miller, Jr., superiutendent of public instrnction, Dover. 
DistRicr or CoLUMBIA—Hohbart Corning, superintendent of schools, Washington 5. 
FLoripA—Colin English, superintendent of public instruction, Tallahassee. 
GEORGIA—M. D. Collins, superintendent of schools, Atlanta 3. 

Hawan—Oren E. Long, superintendent of public instruction, Honolulu, 
Ipano—Alton B. Jones, superintendent of pnblic instruction, Boise, 

ILLiNnois 


Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of public instruction, Springfield. 
InpiaNa—Clement T. Malan, superintendent of public instimetion, Indianapolis 4. 
lowA—Jessie M, Parker, superintendent of pnblie instrmetion, Des Moines 19. 
KANSAS—L. W. Brooks, superintendent of public instruction, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY—John Fred Williams, superintendent of public instruction, Frankfort. 
Lovuistana—John BH. Coxe, superintendent of education, Baton Ronge 4. 
Marse—Harland A. Ladd, commissioner of education, Augusta. 

MaryLanp—T. G. Pullen, Jy., superintendeut of schools, Baltimore 1. 
ALASSACHUSETTS—John J. Desmond, commissioner of education, Boston 33. 
MiciicAn—Eugene B. Hiliott, superintendent of publie instruction, Lansing 2. 
MINNESOoTA— Dean M. Schweickhard, commissioner of education, Saint Paul 1. 
Mississippr—J. M. Tubb, superintendent of education, Jackson 106. 
Muissouri—w. Hubert Wheeler, superintendent of education, Jefferson City. 
MonTanA—Elizabeth Treland, superintendent of public instruction, Helena. 


NEBRASKA—Wayne O. Reed, superintendent of public instruetiou, Lincoln 9. 
NEVADA—Mildred Bray, superintendent of public instruction, Carson City: 


NEW HAMpsiIrneE—Edgar Fuller, commissioner of education, Concord. 

NEW JeERsEY—John H. Bosshart, commissioner of education, Trenton 8, 

New Mexico—Charles L. Rose, superintendent of public instruction, Santa Fe. 
NEW YORK—Irancis T. Spaulding, commissioner of education, Albany 1. 

Nortir CARoLINA—Clyde A. Erwin, superintendent of public instruction, Raleigh. 
NortH Daxora—G. B. Nordruin, superintendent of public instruction, Bismarck. 
Oiurio—Clyde Fissong, superintendent of public instruction, Coluinbus 15. 
OKLAHOMA—Oliver Hodge, superintendent of public instruction, Oklahoma City 5, 
OrEGoN—Rex Putnam, superintendent of publie instruetion, Salem, 
VPENNSYLVANIA—Francis B. Haas, superintendent of public instruction, Harrisburg. 
PurErtTo Rieo—Mariano Villaronga, commissioner of education, Sau Juan. 

Ruopr lstann—James I’. Rockett, director of education, Providence 2. 
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SouTn CArotInA—Jesse T. Auderson, superintendent of education, Columbia 10. 

SoutH DAaKkota—J. F. Hines, superintendent of public instruction, Pierre, 

TENNESSEE—Burgin E. Dossett, commissioner of education, Nashville 3. 

TExas—L, A. Woods, superintendent of public instruction, Austin 11. 

UTraH—RE. Allen Bateman, superintendent of public instruction, Salt Luke City 1. 

VERMONT—Ralph E. Noble, commissioner of education, Montpelier. 

Virgin Istanps—C. Frederick Dixon, superintendent of education, Saint Thoiias; 
Alfred T. Child, Jr., superintendent of education, Saint Croix. 

Vircinia—G. Tyler Miller, superintendent of public instruction, Richmond 16. 

WASHINGTON—Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent of public instruction, Olympia. 

West Virernra—W. W. Trent, superintendent of free schools, Charleston 5. 

Wisconsin—Johu Callahan, superintendent of publie instruction, Madison 2. . 

Wryominc—Edna B. Stolt, superintendent of public instruction: Ray E. Robertson, 
commissioner of education, Cheyenne. 
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Highlights of 1946 State 
Legislative Action Affecting 


Education 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


OR THE FIRST TIME in 6 years, 
State legislatures in 1946 could turn 
their attention from the pressures of the 
war emergency to immediate postwar 
problems, including those of education. 
This summary of State legislative 
action that affected education is based 
on incomplete returns and is not to be 


taken as comprehensive; rather, there . 


will be an indication of the noteworthy 
educational enactments that had been 
reported by the end of the year froin the 
9 States that held regular legislative 
sessions. 

These 9 States are Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. (No attempt 
is made herein to cover the special legis- 
lative sessions held in some of the States 
during the year.) 

Some outstanding features of 1946 
legislation affecting education include 
the passage of legislation to facilitate 
the education of veterans; to improve 
teachers’ salaries and to extend and in- 
crease teacher retirement benefits; to 
increase State participation in the sup- 
port of education; to facilitate school 
building programs; to increase facili- 
ties for higher education; to facilitate 
the acquisition of surplus property for 
schools; to promote improved school 
transportation facilities and safety ; and 
to provide special educational facilities 
for handicapped children. 

Following are the reports concerning 
the above-named 9 States whose legisla- 
tures met in regular session during 1946. 


Kentucky 


Hquatization Fund.—The legislature 
stipulated that “Equalization Fund” 
means a special fund of 10 percent of the 
total appropriation for the common 
school fund, appropriated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly “for the specific purpose 
of equalizing education service in the 
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less able local school districts .. .” 


It redefined “adjusted recurring reve- 
nue,” “arithmetic mean index,” and “net 
ability index.” It also stipulated that 
“The equalization fund shall be dis- 


tributed and administered under the ci- ” 


rection of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, with the approval of the 
State Board of Education.” 

Further, it provided that any board 
of education whose budget and salary 
schedule are approved by the State 
Board of Education, and whose ratio of 
assessed valuation to fair cash value is 
equal to the average ratio of the State, 
as certified to the State Board by the 
State Tax Commission, and has levied 
for schools not less than 25 cents on 
each $100 ad valorem, shal] have privi- 
lege of applying for aid from the 
Equalization Fund (Act No. 131). 

School Funds and School Buildings.— 
Stipulated that the ad valorem tax for 
schools, other than sinking fund pur- 
poses, shall not be less than 25 cents nor 
more than $1.50 on each $100 valuation. 
Boards of education were authorized to 
request the levy of a $2 poll tax on each 
male inhabitant over 21 who is not ex- 
empt by law from payment of a poll 
tax; such boards may, in addition to 
other taxes requested for schools, re- 
quest the levy of not less than 4 cents nor 
more than 20 on each $100 of property 
to provide a special fund for the pur- 
chase of sites for school buildings, and 
for the erection, alteration, and equip- 
ping of school buildings, provided that 
such tax shall come within the maxi- 
mum school tax levy. In addition to or 
in lieu of this special tax, boards of 
education may pay into this special 
fund at the close of any fiscal vear the 
proceeds from the sale of land or prop- 
erty no longer needed for school pur- 
poses and all or any balances remaining 
in the general fund over and above the 
amount necessary for discharging obli- 


gations for the fiseal year in full (Ch. 
36.) 

School Consolidation—P rovided 
that whenever any territory In any mu- 
nicipality of the fifth or sixth class is 
located in a county schoo] district, the 
owners of real property in such term- 
tory may, upon petition of 75 percent of 
said owners, demand of the board of 
education of the county school district 
in which their property is located that 
said property be placed in and become 
a part of the school district in which the 
greater part of said nunicipality is lo- 
cated and embraced, provided the board 
of education of the recipient district 
shall first give their consent and ap- 
proval (Ch. 140). 

Common Schools —YVhe legislature 
defined a “common school” as “an ele- 
mentary or secondary school . . . sup- 
ported in whole or in part by public 
taxation”; and required all common 
schools to be operated for a term of 
eight or more months (Ch. 155). 

School Age—The school attendance 
provision was modified to provide that 
any child who is 6 years of age, or who 
may be 6 by January 1 following the 
opening of school, may enter the school 
at the beginning of the term, provided 
he enters within 30 days from the open- 
ing of school. Any child who becomes 
6 after January 1 may not enter school 
during that year (Ch. 155—amended 
Sec. 158.030 Ky. Stat.). 

School Attendance Officers.—Stipu- 
lated that attendance officers may not 
serve warrants. Defined their powers 
to investigate nonattendance, enter 
places where minors are employed, and 
may—under direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools, the State Attendance 
Officer, or the State Board of Educa- 
tion—institute proceedings against any 
person violating provisions of attend- 
ance laws (Ch. 30, 1946 Laws—amended 
Sec. 159.130 Ky. Stat.). 

Junior Colleges.—Authorized certain 
school districts, upon vote of majority 
of electors, to establish junior colleges. 
For this purpose the district may levy 
a tax not to exceed 50 cents per $100 
valuation. Said colleges, when estab- 
lished, may charge a tuition not to ex- 
ceed $100 per annum per pupil enrolled 
(Ch. 164). 

Negro Education—Provided that the 
State Board of Education shall pre- 
scribe rules governing the granting of 
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tuition aid under Hentucky Levised 
Statute 166.160; and stipulated that the 
tuition and fees for Negroes attending 
out-of-State institutions of higher 
learning shall be ascertained by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and paid upon his requisition out of 
funds appropriated for that purpose. 
Not more than $350 shall be allowed to 
any person during any school year of 
9 months (Ch. 67). 

Federal-State Relations. ‘Whenever 
authorized by ordinance or resolution 
by its legislative authority, any political 
subdivision of the State shall have 
power to purchase supplies, materials, 

-or equipment from or through the 
United States Government without call- 
ing for bids, notwithstanding any laws 
or charter provision to the contrary” 
neh. 8). 

Authorized the acquisition, construc- 
tion, maintenance, extension, and im- 
provement of public projects, and the 
renting thereof, by governmental units, 
agencies, and instrumentalities, includ- 
ing educational agencies (Ch. 126). 

Civil Service-——Provided for the 
establishment of a civil service system 
for noninstructional employees of 
boards of education in cities of the sec- 
ond class in the State (Ch. 201). 

Teacher Retirement.Kentucky 
amended its retirement law for teachers 
by redefining “annual salary” to include 
the average annual salary for 5 years or 
less than 5 years prior to July 1, 1941, 
and to allow additional retirement bene- 
fits. Defined and included out-of-State 
service which may be counted as credit 
in the retirement system; from 1 to 8 
years’ service in another State may be 
counted if the member pays to the re- 
tirement system the amount he would 
have paid had he been teaching in Ken- 
tucky and in addition thereto 3 percent 
compound interest. Stipulated that the 
amount of contribution each member 
shall pay shall not exceed his percent- 
age, determined by his age, on his cur- 
rent annual compensation, and that no 
contribution shall be made on any salary 
in excess of $2,400. 

Increased the maximum annual re- 
tirement allowance of teachers from 
$1,000 to $1,200. In addition to the 
budgetary appropriation for the retire- 
ment system, the Legislature in 1946 
appropriated $106,000 for the biennial 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 
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Also provided that teachers in welfare 
institutions may come into the retire- 
ment system (Ch. 111). 

Private Homes, for Children.—Made 
it unlawful to board or lodge children 
under 16 years of age at any boarding 


house without being authorized to do 


so, in writing, by the county health 
officer; and stipulated certain regula- 
tions governing the housing and board- 
ing of children under 16 (Ch. 13). 


Louisiana 


State Hducational Survey.—the leg- 
islature directed the Governor to ap- 
point a special educational committee of 
eight members, composed of five mem- 
bers of the House and three of the Sen- 
ate, “to make a survey of the needs and 
necessity of improvement of the follow- 
ing institutions: 

“The kindergartens, primary, and 
secondary public schools under the 
supervision of the parish school boards, 
the colleges and schools under the super- 
vision of the Louisiana State Board 
of Education, and the Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and colleges under 
the supervision of its Board of Super- 
visors, and to report their findings and 
recommendations to the Governor and 
members of the Legislature.” The 
committee is authorized to conduct in- 
vestigations to administer oaths, to 
compel attendance of witnesses, and to 
inspect records of any of said schools or 
institutions (Act. 38). 

School Surplus Funds—Municipali- 
ties and schoo] boards were authorized 
to invest surplus funds in United States 
bonds, or Treasury notes, or certificates 
(Act. 172). 

Consolidation.—Provided that the in- 
debtedness of consolidated school dis- 
tricts shall be assumed, if approved by a 
majority of the qualified electors of the 
consolidated district. (Previously a ma- 
jority vote of electors of each district 
consolidated was required.) (Act. 206). 

School Lunch.—The legislature rec- 
ommended that officials of the public 
and private schools furnish milk with 
the free lunches provided for the school 
children (Act. 155). 

Adult Education for Handicapped.— 
Authorized the parish school boards, 
upon approval of the State Board of 
Education, to establish and maintain 
special classes of elementary school level 


for the education of physically handi- 
capped persons of “educable mind,” be- 
tween 21 and 35 years of age, who—be- 
cause of their physical handicaps— 
were not able to obtain an education 
equivalent to the eight elementary 
grades, “if there are 10 or more such 
persons who may be properly taught to- 
gether” (Act. 77). 

Bus Drivers—Required all drivers of 
school buses to be at least 18 years of 
age, and imposed a penalty on school 
officials for violating this provision 
(Act. 65). 

School Business.—Authorized parish 
school boards, by resolution duly 
adopted, to authorize the treasurer to 
use a check signing machine or similar 
mechanical device in signing pay-roll 
checks only (Act. 376). 

Retirement. — Established a retire- 
ment system for aged and incapacitated 
bus operators, custodians, janitors, and 
maintenance employees of parish school 
boards (Act 124), and proposed to 
amend the State Constitution, article 
XII, section 28, to so authorize (Act 
394). 


Massachusetts 


State Educational Survey.—The leg- 
islature increased the scope of the in- 
vestigation to be made by the special 
commission established in 1945 to in- 
vestigate certain matters relating to 
public education. Among the matters 
to be investigated by the commission 
are: Appropriations for an equitable re- 
vision of State reimbursement to’ cities 
and towns for educational purposes; 
changing the name of the Massachu- 
setts State College to the University of 
Massachusetts, increasing the curric- 
ulum of said State University, and 
establishing a new board of trustees 
thereof; the maintenance of high 
schools by certain towns and_ school 
union districts, as partial reimburse- 
ment for salary increases of school 
teachers; requiring the qualification of 
teachers whom school committees pro- 
pose to hire and their certification by 
the Department of Education; and the 
establishment of a medical school and 
also a law school at the Massachusetts 
State College (Ch. 82). 

The scope of the educational commis- 
sion above-mentioned was further ex- 
tended to include an investigation of 
the advisability of providing further 
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facilities within the State for the higher 
education of its citizens: and directed 
the commission to confer with officials 
of other States providing higher edu- 
cational facilities (Ch. 81). 

etended Sch vol Services.—Provided 
that if the schoo] committee of a town 
determines that suflicient need exists 
for extended school services for children 
between the ages of 3 and 14, of mothers 
who are employed and whose enploy- 
ment. is determined by the said school 
committee to be necessary for the wel- 
fare of their families, the said school 
committee—with the approval of the 
eity council—may establish and main- 
tuin such services; provided the pro- 
cedure for such action; authorized the 
acceptance of Federal funds therefor; 
and also provided for a certain State 
amount of reimbursement. relative to 
the expense of the same (Ch. 165). 


Child Delinquency.—Provided for an 
investigation, by a special commission, 
relative to the prevention of child de- 
linquency, the rehabilitation of delin- 
quent children, aud the advisability of 
establishing institutions for the treat- 
ment of such children (Ch. 86). 

Publie Indebtedness —Increased the 
debt limit in towns from 3 to 5 percent, 
on the average of the assessor’s valu- 
ation of the taxable property therein 
(Ch. 329). 

Veterans Edueation—¥Extended to 
residents of the State who are members 
of the armed forces or veterans of 
World War IL the advantages of 1mi- 
versity extension courses, free of charge 
(Ch. 4389). 

Tigher Education —Appvopriated 
$450,000 for the construction of a 
physics building at Massachusetts State 
College, and also $125,000 for the con- 
struction of a new building at Waltham 
Field Station of the said College (Ch. 
606). 

Provided for the raising of the 
standards of pharmacy in the State by 
directing the board and the Commuis- 
stoner of Education to establish the 
standards to be met by schools or col- 
leges of pharmacy (Ch. 194). 

Authorized the board of commis- 
sioners of the Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy to grant the degree of bach- 
elor of science or other appropriate de- 
gree to any person satisfactorily com- 
pleting the preseribed course of instrue- 
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tion, provided that such course of in- 
struction has been approved by the 
Board of Collegiate Authority (Ch. 
340). 

Dissolved the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons (Ch. 364). 

Higher Institutions —Authorized the 
Department of Education, at its disere- 
tion, to rent, during the summer yaca- 
tion, space in any dormitory of a State 
teachers college to relieve housing 
shortage in the respective communities 
where such dormitories are situated 
(Ch. 440). 

Handicapped Persons, — Provided 
that in any town where there 1s a child 
of school age whose hearing, vision, or 
speech is impaired, or who is otherwise 
physically handicapped to such an ex- 
teut as to prevent normal educational 
growth and development, such child 
shall be given the type of training rec- 
ommended by the State Department of 
Education (Ch. 357). 

Teacher Tenure.—Provided a prefer- 
ence to public school teachers serving 
on tenure when a reduction in number 
of teachers is necessary by reason of a 
decrease in the number of pupils (Ch. 
195). 


Mississippi 

State Department of Education.— 
The legislature reorganized and 
strengthened the State Department of 
Education and prescribed its duties and 
powers. Declared the Department of 
Edueation to consist of a State superin- 
tendent of education, an assistant 
superintendent, and directors of the fol- 
lowing divisions: Finance and Admin- 
istration, Instruction, School Build- 
ings and Transportation, Vocational 
Education, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Crippled Children; and such super- 
visors, assistants, or employees as may 
be necessary for proper functioning of 
the aforementioned divisions. The law 
defined the functions of the several divi- 
sions. The State Superintendent, sub- 
ject to the direction of the State Board 
of Education as provided by law, shall 
have administration and control of the 
State Department of Education (Ch. 
297). 

State School Administration —Abol- 
ished the State Board for Vocational 
Education and transferred the duties 
thereof to the State Board of Educa- 
tion (Ch. 314). 


Changed the name of the Mississippi 
State Textbook Rating and Purehasing 
Board to the Mississippi State Text- 
book Purchasing Board, limited its 
powers with reference to change in the 
curriculum, and required the appoint- 
ment of a rating committee to appraise 
all textbooks offered for adoption. 
Provided that the State Superintendent 
shall appoint a rating committee to 
assist the Textbook Purchasing Board. 
(Previously the Governor was author- 
ized to make such appointments.) (Ch. 
444), 


Federal-State Relations.—Provided 
that any consolidated school district 
that has lost one-third or more of its 
total taxable property to the Federal 
Government for national defense pur- 
poses and is not receiving any Federal 
aid for schools, shall be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the State equalization fund 
to the extent of its loss (Ch, 407). 

Created a surplus property procure- 
ment commission, with authority to 
negotiate and contract with the United 
States Government, for the purpose of 
securing surplus war materials or prop- 
erty for use by the political subdivisions 
and school systems of the State (Ch. 
21+). 

School Transportation —Authorized 
the county boards of education to con- 
tract with the trustees of school districts 
for the transportation of school children 
on any school route who are entitled to 
transportation (Ch. 248), 

Amended the code to provide that it 
shall be unlawful for any person operat- 
ing a motor or other vehicle to pass a 
school bus when the bus has stopped for 
the purpose of taking on or discharging 
passengers (Ch. 341). 

Authorized the county superintend- 
ents to employ bus drivers, to make 
school bus repairs in emergeneies, and 
to perform certain other administrative 
duties concerning the operation of the 
school transportation program, subject 
to the approval of the county school 
board (Ch. 472). 

Authorized the State Board of Edu- 
cation to adopt rules for the operation 
of county- or district-owned buses and 
to permit their use for certain public 
school activities, meluding 4-H club 
meetings and certam other school pro- 
grams (Ch. 480). 

Curriculum.—Stipulated that the eur- 
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riculnm in the common free schools 
shall include forestry. 

Authorized the State Board to ap- 
point a curriculum committee, not to 
exceed eight members of professional 
and lay representatives, to make recom- 
mendations to the State Board from 
time to time relative to changes which 
should be made in the curriculum (Ch. 
478). 

Higher Education —Created a 4-year 
medical school as a department of the 
University of Mississippi and outlined 
plans of its operation (Ch. 442). 

Created a State Medical Education 
Board, prescribed its duties, and pro- 
vided for loans and scholarships to stu- 
dents desiring to study medicine—in 
amounts not to exceed $5,000 to any one 
student, to be paid in annual install- 
ments not to exceed $1,250 per annum 
(Ch. 436). 

Authorized the State University and 
the colleges of the State to charge an ad- 
ditional fee or tuition in certain cases, 
to meet the additional financial burden 
that might be placed upon them as a 
result of excessive or abnormal enroll- 
ments—valid for 5 years (Ch. 193). 

Authorized agricultural high schools 
or junior colleges to borrow money for 
erecting and equipping prefabricated 
houses on the grounds of such schools 
(Ch. 366). 

Provided for the manufacturing of 
disinfectants and insecticides by the 
State and for the sale thereof at cost to 
State institutions and political subdivi- 
sions (Ch. 324). 


Veterans Education —Created a voca- 
tional and educational revolving fund 
for the use and benefit of veterans under 
the GI bill of rights, and provided 
method and procedure for handling the 
same. Authorized an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 to promote accommodations, 
equipment, and supphes for veterans at 
educational institutions (Ch. 184). 

Authorized the Governor to designate 
the educational institutions to have 
charge of any facilities provided by the 
United States Government or any 
agency thereof, for aiding and training 
of veterans under the GI bill of rights; 
and to empower such institutions to 
accept such facilities (Ch. 249). 

Vocational Education.—Provided for 
the establishment of a State vocational 
college to train Negro teachers for rural 
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wud elementary Negro schools, and to 
provide vocational training for Negro 
students (Ch. 327). 

School Buildings.—Provided for the 
granting of State aid in the construction 
of school buildings in counties and dis- 
tricts where the need therefor shall have 
been definitely ascertained by a proper 
survey: authonzed the State Building 
Commission to receive applications for 
money for such buildings and to pre- 
scribe rules under which such grants 
may be approved (Ch. 250). 

Authorized the board of supervisors 
of any county to levy annually, at its 
discretion, a tax not to exceed 2 mills on 
the dollar upon all taxable property of 
the county situated outside the limits of 
any separate school district, for the pur- 
pose of building and repairing school 
buildings and purchasing equipment 
therefor (Ch. 230). 

Teachers’ Home —Authorized county 
boards of education in consolidated 
school district specified area to issue 
bond for purchase of a teachers’ home 
(Ch. 445). 

Special Education—Authorized the 
State Building Commission to provide 
for the selection of site and the construc- 
tion of new State schools for the blind 
and for the deaf (Ch. 374). 

Provided educational facilities for 
patients of educable age being treated at 
the State Tuberculosis Sanatorium (Ch. 
252), 

Professions—Authorized any State 
board of examiners to proceed by in- 
junction to prohibit any person from 
practicing any profession without a 
heense (Ch. 431). 

School Fraternities—Prohibited fra- 
ternities, sororities, and secret societies 
in publie high schools and junior col- 
leges. Made it unlawful for any pupil 
in such schools to become a member of 
such secret fraternities, declaring them 
to be “inimical to public free schools” 
(Ch. 427). 

School Business—Authorized county 
superintendents of education to call 
special meetings of the county boards of 
education, on 2 days’ written notice, 
except for certain purposes (Ch. 216). 

Defined the method of advertising for 
competitive bids for the purchase of 
supplies for public works and public 
buildings, by boards of school trustees 
and municipalities (Ch. 375). 


Teachers Salaries—Provided that 
teachers’ salaries may be paid at the 
same monthly rate for a period of 12 
months and that teachers holding first- 
grade heenses may be paid not to exceed 
$250 per month (Ch, 481). 

School Indebtedness—Authorized an 
increase in the maximum icdebtedness 
of school clistricts from 10 percent to 15 
percent of the assessed valuation (Ch. 
413). 


New Jersey 


School Funds —¥Established a new 
method of allocating funds to school 
districts to equalize school expenditures 
unong districts (Ch. 63). 

Referred the question of the distribu- 
tion of railroad tax money to the various 
municipalities and counties for study by 
the State Tax Policy Commission and 
report to the next legislature (Ch. 
Je 

School Administration —Authorized 
the Commissioner of Education to des- 
ignate one of his assistants to exercise 
the powers of a county superintendent 
curing disability or vacancy (Ch. 265). 

Fixed at $900 the expense account al- 
lowed county superintendent of schools 
(Che 29). 

Regional High-School Districts. — 
Provided that the control of high-school 
pupils shall remain in the constituent 
districts of a newly created regional 
high-school distnet until the regional 
board of education provides suitable 
school facilities (Ch. 266). 

Private Education —Provided that 
no educational institution shall use as 
part of its name the words “New 
Jersey,” “State of New Jersey,” or 
“State” unless maintained by the State 
(Oli 2890 

Provided for the registration and 
regulation of private child care centers 
(Ch, 303). 

Education of Veterans.—Expanded 
the educational facilities of State and 
local boards of education to provide 
education for veterans; appropriated 
$1,297,830 therefor (Ch. 64). 

Provided for the issuance of “high- 
school equivalence certificates” to vet- 
erans, under certain conditions (Ch. 
243). 

Junior Colleges —Permitted boards 
of education to provide instruction in 
schools beyond the twelfth grade; pro- 
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vided for tuition of nonresident pupils 
(Ch, 296). 

Anthorized an equal annual bonus to 
all county. municipal, and school district 
employees, not to exceed $360 a year 
(Chigs). 

Higher E-ducation.—Incorporated the 
University of Newark into the State 
University of New Jersey (Ch. 217). 

School Tuition—Authorized boards 
of education to pay tuition of pupils in 
evening high schools of another district 
(Ch. 213). _ 

Teacher Tenure.—Provided tenure to 
teachers in State teachers colleges and 
institutions under the control of the 
State Board of Education (Ch. 124). 

Teacher Retirement.—The annual ap- 
propriation bill provided $8,374,487.50 
to the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity 
find) (Chi). 

Provided that employees of school 
districts not eligible to join the Teach- 
ers’ Pension Fund may join the State 
Employees’ Retirement System if in 
operation in the municipality. (Ap- 
plies only where the municipality by 
referendum has adopted the State Re- 
tirement System.) (Ch. 135). 

Changed the interest rate for persons 
becoming members after July 1, 1946; 
legislated to permit new entrants 1 year 
to purchase prior credit and to retain 
the right of present entrants to retire 
before age 62 on full credit (Ch. 145). 

Continued and reconstituted the Com- 
mission to Study the Financial Struc- 
ture of the Teachers’ Pension and An- 
nuity Fund (Ch. JR 4). 

Provided for report to individual 
members of the adequacy of the accumu- 
lated deductions under the Teachers’ 
Pension and Annuity Fund every 5 
pears (Ch. 235)0 

Legislated to permit new entrants to 
retire after 35 years of service on such 
a pension as the amount which they have 
contributed and the State has appro- 
priated for them (Ch. 153). 

Limited the time during which em- 
ployees of boards of education in first- 
class counties, whose employment com- 
menced prior to March 26, 1935, may 
jom county pension fund (Ch. 194). 

Prescribed the qualifications for dele- 
gates to the Teachers’ Pension and An- 
nuity Fund, and provided that the 
elections of delegates shall be held at 
places selected by the county superin- 
tendents of schools (Ch. 210). 
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New York 


School Buildings.—Provided that the 
Commissioner of Education shall ap- 
prove plans and specifications for the 
erection of any school building, addition 
thereto, or remodeling thereof, if the 
plans conform to the requirements of the 
Education Law and the Commissioner’s 
regulations, and that the Commissioner 
shall not withhold approval of such 
plans and specifications for any reason 
related to the selection of a building site 
(Ch. 141). 


Teacher Retirement.—Made_provi- 
sions whereby a retired teacher receiving 
superannuation may return to active 
teaching service during a period of na- 
tional emergency resulting from war, as 
proclaimed by the Governor or as desig- 
nated by the Retirement Board in the 
absence of such proclamation (Ch. 172). 

Provided that a teacher who had 
elected to pay contributions to the re- 
tirement system and whose salary was 
subsequently reduced, may elect to as- 
sume and continue paying additional 
contributions to the retirement system in 
such manner as he would have paid had 
his salary not been reduced (Ch. 814). 


Higher Education.—Provided that on 
account of the inadequacy of housing 
accommodations and veterans’ facilities 
at educational institutions to meet the 
needs of veterans and other students, the 
Superintendent of Pubhe Works and 
the Commissioner of Housing may ac- 
quire property for the conversion 
thereof into classrooms, laboratories, 
and other education facilities; and pro- 
vided also that transportation facilities 
may be established for such students 
attending colleges and _ universities 
(Clu 621): 

Created a temporary State commis- 
sion of 21 members to examine into the 
need for a State university, including 
professional and graduate schools, and 
to make appropriate recommendations 
to the Governor and the legislature 
(Ch. 813). 

Provided that the State Maritime 
Academy, under the jurisdiction of the 
State Education Department, inay es- 
tablish therein an undergraduate 
course of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Maritime Science (B. M. 
S.), which may be awarded by said 
Education Department (Ch. 478). 

Changed the name of the State Insti- 


tute of Agriculture, on Long Island, to 
Long Island Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute (Ch. 486). 

Eaperimental Schools. — Provided 
for the establishment—upon an experi- 
inental basis for a period of 5 years—of 
five State institutes of applied arts and 
sciences (one each in Binghamton, Buf- 
falo, New York, White Plains, and 
Utica). The institutes are to be under 
the direction of the State Education 
Department and shall provide training 
in applied arts, crafts, aeronautics, re- 
tail business management, professions 
and technical skills, embracing cur- 
ricula not to exceed 2 years in length; 
appropriated $2,000,000 for alteration 
and equipment of buildings therefor 
(Ch. 433). 

Special Classes —Amended the State 
Aid Law so as to provide $800 for each 
approved special class with an average 
registration of 10 or more; and pro- 
vided that, when the average registra- 
tion in such a class is Jess than 10, the 
district shall be entitled to a pro rata 
amount (Ch. 461). 

(The above chapter also contains the 
new Section 1026, defining a “delin- 
quent child” and providing special 
classes therefor under certain condi- 
tions. ) 

State Funds.—Appropriated an addi- 
tional $1,750,000 to school districts to 
be apportioned by the Commissioner of 
Education during the school year 1946- 
47, in accordance with an equitable 
method adopted by him and approved 
by the Director of the Budget prior to 
May 1, 1946 (Ch. 562). 

Provided that, under rules adopted 
by the Commissioner of Education, the 
days spent in employment by pupils 
who attend part-time cooperative 
schools, or apprentice training schools 
and who are regularly and lawfully em- 
ployed, shall be considered days spent 
in school, and State aid shall be ap- 
portioned to each school district main- 
taining such schools (Ch. 629). 

School Lunch.—Provided for an ap- 
propriation of $35,000 to the Education 
Department for the employment of 
scholarship supervisors and clerical em- 
ployees and for other incidental ex- 
penses which may be necessary for the 
promotion and supervision of the 
school-hmech program (Ch. 632). 

Child Labor.—Extended, until July 
1, 1947, the authority of the Commis- 
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sioner of Education to release from 
school pupils 14 years of age or over, 
for planting and harvesting work; and 
pupils 16 years of age or over for work 
in muk plants, canning establishments, 
and greenhouses, for a period of not to 
exceed 30 days in any school year (Ch. 
647). 

Repealed the requirement for a 
pledge of employment or the name of 
the employer for issuance of a vacation 
work permit for employment in farm 
service during summer vacation, and 
also the requirement that such a permit 
be designated as “special vacation work 
permit for farm service”; and provided 
that a vacation work permit shall not 
be issued for farm service (Ch. 649). 

Veterans’ fducation.—Provided that 
the Education Department, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Budget, 
may enter into a contract with the board 
of trustees of any institution chartered 
by the Regents on a temporary basis 
to meet the emergency created by the 
present lack of college facilities, to de- 
fray the cost of instruction in higher 
education of veterans of World War II 
and other students and to meet such 
other expenses as are not covered by 
receipts from Federal, State, or other 
sources (Ch. 680). 

Teachers’ Salaries—Provided that 
under no circumstances during the 
year 1946-47 may the salary of a teacher 
be less than $1,600 in all school districts 
employing at least eight teachers 
(Ch. 795). 

Provided that a district superintend- 
ent of schools shall receive an annual 
salary from the State of $3,500 (Ch. 
889). 

Nursery Schools—Provided that a 
board of education may maintain nur- 
sery schools which shall be free to resi- 
dent children and may fix the age of 
admission at 3 years or above (Ch. 891). 

Scholarships.—Provided $1,200 State 
war service scholarships for veterans of 
World War I or World War IT at $350 
a year for 4 years’ tuition and fees, after 
competitive examination conducted by 
the Education Department at any col- 
lege, university, business, professional, 
technical, or trade school located in 
New York and licensed or approved by 
the Regents (Ch. 929). 

Provided that each university State 
scholarship holder shall be entitled to 
$350 annually for 4 years (Ch. 930). 
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(The above chapter also provided 
that each scholarship for the children 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
died while serving in the armed forces, 
or as a result thereof, shall entitle each 
holder to $350 tuition a year in any ap- 
proved college or university within the 
State, together with an additional sum 
of $100 a year for maintenance, for a 
period not exceeding 4 years.) 


Transportation. — Added a new 
article (4-A.) to the school law affecting 
State aid transportation quota. This 
law defines the duties of school districts 
and the rights of pupils. It applies to 
all school districts which receive a quota 
for the transportation of pupils (Ch. 
943). 


Teacher E:mployment.—P rovided 
that a public employee on a military 
leave of absence may demand reinstate- 
ment within a period of 90 days follow- 
ing termination of his military duty 
(Ch. 188). 

Provided that if maximum age re- 
quirements are established by law or 
rule, by any action of the Civil Service 
Commission, governing examination, 
appointment, or promotion to any posi- 
tion in public service, the period of mili- 
tary duty shall not be included in com- 
puting the age of such candidate (Ch, 
590). 

Leave of Absence —Provided leave of 
absence for public employees who are 
veterans of World War IT to continue 
study (Ch. 935). 


Rhode Island 


Veterans’ Education—The legisla- 
ture stipulated that, with the approval 
of the Director of Education, the school 
committee of any city or town providing 
special educational opportunities for 
veterans may set a tuition charge for 
resident or nonresident veterans and 
may enter into a contract with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to receive such 
tuition. The school committee of any 
city or town was also authorized, with 
the approval of the Director of Educa- 
tion, to establish a technical institute, 
to offer educational opportunities in the 
technical fields through the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years of school, and to 
charge tuition for same and contract for 
payment with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (Ch. 1790). 


Teacher Tenure.— The legislature 
provided a system of continuing con- 
tract for teachers after a satisfactory 
probation period of three successive an- 
nual contracts. Thereafter, no teacher 
may be dismissed “except for good and 
just cause,” stated in writing and deliv- 
ered to the teacher at least 1 month be- 
fore the close of the school year. The 
teacher is entitled to a hearing, may ap- 
peal to the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and has the right of further 
appeal to the superior court (Ch. 1775). 

Teacher Retirement—Pyrovided for 
increasing the maximum retirement 
benefits of teachers from $700 to $1,000 
per annum (Ch. 1717). 


South Carolina 


State Aid.—Directed the State Board 
of Education, in the apportionment of 
school funds in order to avoid hardships 
occasioned by dislocation of school 
population, to waive—for fiscal year 
1946-47—the regulations requiring 50, 
but having not less than 25 enrolled 
pupils during the fiscal year 1946-47 
(Act 606). 

School Transportation. — Required 
school bus drivers to cooperate with the 
teachers in their work, to be prompt in 
their duties, to be responsible for the 
conduct of the pupils; and provided 
that bus drivers may suspend pupils 
from buses for misconduct (Act 447). 

Veterans’ Education—Repealed Sec- 
tion 5707 of State Code, 1942, as 
amended, relating to free tuition of vet- 
erans at colleges and universities (Act 
448). 

Teacher Retirement. — Amended re- 
tirement system to include the presi- 
dents, deans, professors, and employees 
of any college, university, or educa- 
tional institution of higher learning, “to 
the extent that they are compensated by 
the State.” (Formerly they were in- 
cluded on the same basis as teachers of 
the general public schools.) Provided 
also that teachers who have retired after 
July 1, 1940, and who, at the time of re- 
tirement, had taught 35 years or more, 
shall be eligible for all the retirement 
benefits (Act 557). County superin- 
tendents of schools are included in the 
Retirement System (Act 870). 


Virginia 
State Funds.—The general fund ap- 


priated for maintenance of public 
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schools was increased for the biennium 
by approximately $3,500,000, The ap- 
propriation act also inchided $75,000 
for education service to veterans, which 
was a new item (Appropriation Act). 
Changed the basis of apportionment 
of school funds by teacher groups to a 
new formula providing for equal 
anlounts based on: average daily at- 
tendance, funds for equalizing trans- 
portation costs, apportionment towards 
costs of transporting children living be- 
yond the hits set in the compulsory 
education law. and funds to maintain a 
minimum educational program in loeali- 
ties unable to provide the same. (Ap- 
portionment is governed by rules of the 
State Board of Education; and provi- 
sion is made for a minimum salary 
schedule for teachers.) (Ch. 115). 


School Taxes —Provided for broad- 
ening the limits set on the rates of local 
school levies to not less than 50 cents 
nor more than $2.50 per $100 valuation. 
Towns may also make an additional 
levy for capital outlay (Ch. 65). 

Free Textbooks.—Provided a system 
of free textbooks for the elementary 
grades with a conditional appropriation 
of $525,000 therefor for the biennium 
(Ch. 532). 

Local School Administration.—Pro- 
vided for management of joint schools 
for counties, or counties and eities, m 
accordance with rules of the State 
Board of Education (Ch. 25). 

Authorized the State Board of Edu- 
cation, in lien of certifying a general 
list of eligibles for appointment as divi- 
sion superintendents of schools by local 
school boards, to furnish to a local 
board, on request, from 5 to 10 eligibles. 
Tf no one is acceptable to the local board, 
then one or more additional lists shall 
be furnished (Ch. 180). 


School Buildings—Authorized bond 
issues for erection of schoolhouses and 
permitted bond issues for other ini- 
provements, including the purchase of 
school buildings or additions and the 
furnishing or equipping of same; and 
also ineluding buildings for storage and 
repair of school buses (Ch. 180). 

Amended the code prescribing re- 
strictions on investments of the literary 
fund, to raise the permissible amount of 
loans from 85 to 100 percent of the 
cost of the schoolhouse and site upon 
which the loan is made (Ch. 337). 
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School Transportation.—Required 
school boards to equip school buses with 
heaters adequate to maintain an imside 
temperature of 50° F. when there is an 
outside temperature of 20° and the bus 
is loaded to one-half capacity (Ch. 155). 

Authorized construction on school- 
bus routes. by counties and at their ex- 
pense, shelters, platforms, or other 
structures for protection and comfort of 
school children (Ch. 240). 

Required the use on school buses of 
such warning devices as are prescribed 
by the State Board of Education, to 
indicate when buses are stopped to take 
on or discharge children; and provided 
penalties for failure to comply (Ch. 
396). 

Nonresident Pupils —Provided for 
the payment by the State Board of Edu- 
cation of the costs of educating children, 
not residents of a locality, placed in 
foster homes therein by any State or 
local agency (Ch. 24). 

Negro Institutions.—Changed _ the 
name of the Virginia State School for 
Colored Deaf and Blind Children to 
Virginia State School at Newport News 
(Ch. 311). 

Changed the name of the Virginia 
College for Negroes to Virginia State 
College, provided for nomination rather 
than selection of State students by 
division superintendent of schools, and 
omitted the former requirement of 2 
years educational work by State stu- 
dents (Ch. 51). 

Radio Education —Divected the State 
Board of Education to make an educa- 
tional and engineering study of the 
advisability of establishing a Statewide 
frequency modulation radio net work for 
educational purposes, and to report its 
findings to the Governor and General 
Assembly as soon as possible (Ch. 829). 


Voters Took Action 


AMONG outstanding State educa- 
tional measures approved by the people 
in the 1946 general election was the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
in California providing for a minimum 
annual salary of $2,400 for all regular 
teachers. 

The people of California also voted 
to provide a higher level of State aid 
to local schools than ever before in the 


history of the State. They voted to 
provide $120 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in’ kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and technical schools. 
(Heretofore the State gave $90 for high 
schools and $80 for elementary schools. ) 

Michigan approved a measure in the 
November election which will return 
one-third of the sales-tax revenues to 
local government units and schools. 

Several other States in the November 
election voted upon various measures, 
but a complete roundup is not available 
at this time. 


Additional information 
on Legislation 


The following additional information 
is presented with regard to two impor- 
tant acts mentioned in former articles. 
Acts of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
relating to education were summarized 
by Dr. Ward W. Keesecker in a former 
issue of SCHOOL LIFE. (See Octo- 
ber 1946, p. 8; and December 1946, 
pp. 3-5.) 


Veterans’ Educational Facilities 
Program 


Public Law 697, which implements 
the Mead bill (S. 2085), assigns to the 
Commissioner of Education the respon- 
sibility for making findings of existing 
or impending shortages in nonprofit 
educational institutions of educational 
facilities, other than housing, required 
for the education or training of veterans 
under the GI bill. When needs are 
ascertained, the Federal Works Agency 
is authorized, at the request of the 
institution, to provide facilities from 
Federal surpluses which, in the deter- 
mination of the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, are available for such use. 

To discharge this responsibilty, the 
U. S. Office of Education has set up a 
unit in the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion under the direction of Dr. Ernest 
V. Hollis. This unit consists of a small 
central staff in Washington for over-all 
supervision of the program, and one or 
more educational officers in each of the 
nine divisional offices of the Federal 
Works Agency. 

Up to December 1946, U. 8. Office of 
Education representatives had received 
1140 Justifications of Need, and had 
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made 908 partial or complete Findings 
of Need. The Federal Works Agency 
had approved 544 applheations, for 
which it had obligated 39 million dol- 
lars out of the 75 million appropriated 
for this purpose by the Congress. 


Vocational Education 


Public Law 586 (known as_ the 
George-Barden Act) is outstanding not 
only for the reason that it doubled the 
amount of funds authorized for voca- 
tional echication by the George-Deen 
Act, but also for the reason that it sub- 
stantially revised the provisions of that 
act. ; 

The George-Barden act principally 
provides that the funds appropriated 
thereunder may be used for assisting the 
States and Territories, “for the purposes 
therein specified. in the maintenance of 
adequate programs of administration, 
supervision, and teacher-training; for 
salaries and necessary travel expenses of 
teachers, teacher-trainers, vocational 
counselors, supervisors and directors of 
vocational education and vocational 
guidance; for securing necessary educa- 
tional information and data as a basis 
for the proper development of programs 
of vocational education and vocational 
guidance; for training and work-expe- 
rience trammg programs for out-of- 
school vouths; for training programs 
for apprentices; for purchase or rent of 
equipment and supphes for vocational 
instruction : Provided, That all expendi- 
tures for the purposes as set forth in this 
section shall be made in accordance with 
the State plan for vocational education.” 


NEW FILM RESEARCH 
AN EXPANDED PROGRAM of 


research in the selection, evaluation, 
and -use of films for adults has been 
undertaken by the Institute of Adult 
Education of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. For the past year the 
Institute has published the /i/m Forum 
Review, devoted to the use of motion 
pictures in adult education. 

The first films to be evaluated are in 
the fields of international relations, 
intergroup problems, and family life. 
An annotated guide to their use will be 
issued. 
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Health and Welfare Services 
for Children 


by Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Federal Security Agency 


WENTY-TWO MILLION DOL- 
LARS, or almost twice as much 
money us in previous years, 1s now avail- 
able to the States for children’s services 
under the Social Security program. 
With that money, health services can be 
provided for more mothers and children. 
More crippled children can have the care 
they need. More communities can have 
child-welfave services, 

Last summer that 22 milhon dollars 
seemed hke a good part of all the money 
in the world to those responsible for 
these services. Now, however, that ap- 
propriation which for a short time 
seemed so large is being drawn into a 
truer perspective. It is being measured 
not against what was previonsly avail- 
able, but against the needs of the chil- 
dren of this country—all the children. 

So measured, the “new money” can 
only be regarded as an earnest of what 
will some day be done, but even so it 
represents the greatest step forward on 
behalf of the health and welfare of the 
Nation’s children since the Social Se- 
curity Act itself was passed in 1935. 


States Enabled To Break Ground 


Then, for the first time, Federal funds 
were made available to all the States to 
assist them in developing health and 
welfare services for children. The 
amonnt appropriated was smal]l—in the 
beginning less than 10 million dollars 
for the three services: Maternal and 
child health; crippled childven’s; and 
child welfare. It was enough, though, 
to enable the States to break ground. 

These three programs are adminis- 
tered by State agencies under plans ap- 
proved by the Children’s Bureau, With 
the money thus made available, the 
States each year got help to many thou- 
sands of mothers and children. Pre- 
natal clinics were established, and also 
centers to which mothers could bring 
young children for periodic health ex- 
aminations and advice, Chnics were 


held to which crippled children were 
brought for examination, and arrange- 
ments were made for their care and 
treatment. Some money, too, was avatl- 
able for the health examination of school 
children, Public-health nurses were em- 
ployed to work in the clinics and in the 
homes. Many of these health services 
had been practically unknown in many 
communities until they were helped into 
existence by the Social Security pro- 
eram, 

At the same time this health work was 
being so steadily advanced, child-wel- 
fare services were being established, 
particularly in rural areas.’ Outside of 
the large metropolitan centers child- 
welfare workers were scarce indeed a 
decade ago. Today, full-time child- 
welfare workers, paid from public 
funds, ave at work in one-sixth of the 
counties—a record that is poor indeed 
until it is realized that at no time pre- 
viously has more than $1,510,000 a year 
of Federal money been available to help 
States and communities with this work. 


Modus Operandi Established 


Tens of thousands of boys and girls 
are today being aided through these 
health and welfare services; but, in 
getting help to them, the need of other 
tens of thousands has been uncovered. 
As a consequence, the Nation today has 
a far better idea of what needs to be done 
than it had when this great work for 
children was first undertaken. It not 
only knows more about the need; it 
knows more about how that need can be 
met, for the modus operandi anong the 
Federal Government, the States, the 
communities — and the children — has 
been successfully established. 

We know, for instance, about the 
thousands of mothers who lack profes- 
sional care of any sort when their babies 
are born—the nearly 200,000 mothers 
each year who are attended only by a 
midwife; and we know about the thou- 
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sands who have their babies with only 
a minimum of care—a doctor's visit at 
the time of the delivery. Many babies 
are dying needlessly and many are 
going through life handicapped because 
they do not have good care. We know, 
too, how far short we fall in taking care 
of the health of our school children. 

In recent years, under the crippled 
children’s program, approximately 100,- 
000 boys and girls have been aided an- 
nually. That is a record to be proud of 
until it is placed agaist the count of 
those children who are not getting care. 

‘We are sorry,” the State agencies tell 
the parents when they seek help, “but 
we are not as yet able to take care of 
children like yours.” 

“But, my child is crippled, too,” the 
parents plead, and still the answer must 
come back, “We are sorry!” 

Sometimes the kind of help a child 
needs is simply not available; more 
often, however, the reason is that funds 
are lacking to pay for care. At one 
count, 20,000 crippled children were 
known to State agencies to be im need 
of care and eligible under the program, 
but they were not getting help. “When 
you cannot take care of all, you take care 
of the most urgent,” the States say as 
they make the hard choice. 

The need of children who are in dif_i- 
culty—the need that can be met through 
the help of a skilled child-welfare 
worker—is likewise great. We simply 
do not know what is happening to many 
of these children. 

We do know, though, that many 
homes have been broken these last few 
years, homes in which there were young 
children, and the child of a broken home 
is more likely than others to be neg- 
lected and mistreated. 

We know that many children are liv- 
ing under conditions that lead to delin- 
quency, and little is being done to pro- 
tect them. We know that each year some 
250,000 children come into juvenile 
courts. We do not know very much 
about who those children are, the nature 
of their offense, if any, or what is done 
about their problems. 

We do not know how many dependent 
children are being cared for in institu- 
tions; how many in foster homes. We 
have no complete count of the number 
adopted nor the number under guar- 
dianship; nor do we know much about 
how well either group is protected. 
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We know that several million mothers 
with young children are working away 
from home. We do not know what pro- 
visions, if any, have been made for the 
care of their children. We only know 
that day-care centers are provided for 
but a few. We hear of other children 
who are being “parked” in the movies 
so that their mothers will at Jeast know 
where they are. 

We know that each year some 5,000 
children enter institutions for mental 
defectives, but we know little about 
what is being done for them. We 
know, though, that many who should be 
getting institutional care are not receiv- 
ing it, because there is no room for 
them; but we also know that many are 
in institutions who need care of an en- 
tively different sort. We hear, too, of 
still other children in these institutions 
who are there because of a physical 
handicap that makes them appear dull 
or stupid—children who are hard-of- 
hearing or whose speech is defective, 
and children suffering from cerebral 
palsy. 

There are, too, large numbers of chil- 
dren with emotional difficulties that 
could be straightened out if the help of 
a skilled psychiatrist, psychologist, or 
psychiatric social-worker were avail- 
able for them and their parents. If 
there were someone to listen to their 
troubles now, how much trouble could 
be saved later! One out of every 20 of 
today’s children can be expected to 
spend some part of his lifetime in a 
mental institution, and among this num- 
ber are many whose mental illness will 
be traceable to a childhood difficulty 
that was left unsolved. 


Millions Shrink Against the Need 


So the 22 million dollars for health 
and welfare services for children 
shrinks rapidly when measured against 
the national need. Nevertheless, it is 
a considerable amount, and it 1s enabling 
the States to get help to many more 
children than was ever before possible. 
Work ‘that has been long delayed is 
getting underway. And, very impor- 
tantly, there is money now for training 
the personnel who are so badly needed. 
In many instances the lack of personnel 
is holding back the development of pro- 
grams for which funds would otherwise 
be available. 


The situation 1n regard to getting care 
to children with cerebral palsy is an 
outstanding instance of why much of 
this money must be used for training 
purposes. Little can be done for these 
clildren until doctors, nurses, physical 
therapists, and others are specially 
trained, and it will take several years to 
train even a few teams. Similarly, the 
establishment of mental hygiene serv- 
ices for children must wait upon the 
training of personnel; the first job is to 
train a teaching staff. 

Shortages are so great in practically 
all phases of the work done under all 
three programs that a good part of the 
increased appropriation for years to 
come will have to be used for training 
personnel. Meanwhile, the States are 
using the major portion of the “new 
money” to cut into the backlog of need, 
that is, in an expansion of services of the 
kind already developed. 

Under the maternal and child-health 
program, State health departments are 
pressing toward the goal of making 
health services available to all pregnant 
women and to all children in every 
county. An effort will be made, too, to 
reach more school children through 
school health programs, and to see that 
regular examinations are followed up 
by treatment. Al] too often, as teachers 
know, little or nothing is done about 
health defects discovered in routine 
school examinations, 

Similarly, State crippled children’s 
agencies will use their increased funds 
to get care to children on their waiting 
lists. At the same time the agencies are 
trying, insofar as funds and staff will 
permit, to expand their programs to 
take in other large groups of children 
who so far have not been reached. 
Some States, for instance, will expand 
their rheumatic fever programs; others 
will get programs started. More pro- 
grams for the care of children with 
hearing difficulties will be initiated or 
expanded. A few States are ready to 
establish services for children with 
epilepsy. Other States will attempt to 
do something more for those with cere- 
bral palsy. 

The story is much the same for the 
States’ child-welfare agencies. The 
largest part of the increased appropria- 
tion will be used to get child-welfare 
services in the counties now lacking 
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them. Before that can be done, how- 
ever, many additional workers will 
have to be trained. 


Demonstration Projects 


Thus the 22 million dollars is being 
stretched far in the attempt to take care 
of the most pressing needs. At the 
same time, a portion of the Federal fund 
is being set aside, under all three pro- 
grams, for what are called demonstra- 
tion projects, through which all may 
learn how a problem can best be dealt 
with. For instance, maternal and child 
health funds are to be used to improve 
facilities in the hospital at Tuskegee 
Institute, in Alabama, and to provide 
more and better care for Negro mothers 
and children in that area. The problem 


being tackled is how to get good ma- 
ternity care to Women in sparsely settled 
rural areas. 

Another demonstration project is be- 
ing set up at the University of Wash- 
Its purpose is to make good 
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care available to the children of the 
University’s student veterans. At the 
same time, the project will serve as a 
much-needed training center for per- 
sonnel in the pediatric field. 

Through these and other out-of-the 
ordinary undertakings, ground is being 
explored in anticipation of that day 
when these children’s services will be 
expanded, not two-fold—as is now the 
case—but many fold, so that they will be 
within reach of all children everywhere 
in the country. 

Thus, in the name of the children, one 
step forward has been taken. In the 
nature of such undertakings, it will 
make necessary and make possible an 
advance all along the line toward the 
common goal—a better life not only for 
all the children, but for all the people. 
The children who are to get this better 
care today are the men and women who 
will push forward for still larger gains 
tomorrow. 


Higher Education Library Statistics 


Plans in the U.S. Office of Education 
call for a Nation-wide collection of basic 
library statistics, covering the academic 
year, 194647, from institutions of 
higher education located in the United 
States and its outlying parts. Repre- 
senting a cooperative project of the Re- 
search and Statistical Service, the Di- 
vision of Higher Education, and the 
Service to Libraries section of the Office 
of Education, this collection of college 
and university library statistics will be 
the fifth in a new series of comprehen- 
sive library surveys begun in 1988-39 by 
the Office. The last major collection of 
library data from institutions of higher 
education covered the academic year 
1939-40, and included statistics from 
universities and colleges, professional 
and technological schools, teachers col- 
leges, normal schools, and junior 
colleges. 

The responsibility of the Office of 
Education for the collection and publi- 
cation of library data from higher edu- 
cational institutions is not new. Since 
1870, the Office has periodically collected 
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basic statistics from selected college and 
university libraries, along with similar 
data from public, society, and school 
libraries. At least 10 such major com- 
pilations of library statistics were pub- 
lished in various form by the Office be- 
tween 1870 and 1930. In addition, the 
biennial reports from institutions of 
higher education to the Office of Educa- 
tion commonly have included data on 
total library operating expenditures. 
Since 1938, the statistical program of 
the Office of Education has provided for 
a series of periodic studies of public, 
school, and special libraries, as well as 
college and university libraries. Carry- 
ing into effect this new cyclical pro- 
gram, necessarily limited during the 
war, the Office has published Public 
Library Statistics, 1938-39 (Bulletin 
1942, No. 4); College and University 
Library Statistics, 1939-40 (Biennial 
Survey of Education, 1938-40, vol. T, 
ch. VI) ; and Statisties of Public School 
Libraries, 1941-42 (Biennial Surveys of 
Education in the United States, 1938- 
40 and 1940-42, vol. IJ, ch. VIII). 
Tabulations of public library statis- 
tics for the fiscal year ended in 1945, 


collected in a recent Nation-wide sur- 
vey, are nearing completion, and a pre- 
liminary compilation of “Statistics of 
Public Library Systems in Cities of 
100,000 Population or More, 1944-45,” 
has been published by the Office of Edu- 
cation as Statistical Circular (SRS- 
30.8-106, October 1946). 


County-Wide Service 


Alert to their mutual need of adequate 
library service, the small schools of 
Comanche County, Tex., have organ- 
ized a county-wide free public library 
service, according to a recent announce- 
ment in Zexas Libraries, a monthly 
publication of the Texas State Library. 

During the present school year, the 
salary of a full-time librarian is being 
paid by contributions from the schools. 
The State Department of Education, 
however, is counted on to make an allow- 
ance in the various school budgets for 
the development of more adequate h- 
brary service. J*or continued improve- 
ment of the new public library service, 
the Texas State Library indicates that 
additional financial assistance will be 
needed from county, city, or private 
sources. 


Visual Materials Aid 


Teachers and school librarians will 
find an aid to their selection of visual 
materials in a special October 1946 is- 
sue of Subscription Books Bulletin, a 
quarterly publication of the American 
Library Association. 

Devoted to the library’s picture col- 
lection, this special issue stresses flat 
pictures and charts, available even to 
small schools and libraries. It eval- 
uates 26 specific chart, poster, and pic- 
ture series and includes a current list of 
58 other sources of worthwhile free or 
inexpensive material. 

This special October issue of Sud- 
scription Books Bulletin is announced 
as available at 50 cents per copy from 
the American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Regular quarterly issues of the Budletin 
evaluate subscription books, encyclo- 
pedias, and other reference books for 
librarians, teachers, and book buyers. 


Standards Revised 


The Library committee of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and See- 
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ondary Schools net in Nashville. Tenn.. 
November 19-26, 1946, to consider re- 
vision of standards for training in 
school library service and to develop 
curricula for training school librarians. 
There were approximately 30 librarians 
in attendance. The group was organ- 
ized into 3 working conimittees as fol- 
lows: Administration of School Li- 
braries and Organization of Materials, 
Sara M. Krentzman, chairman; Books 
and Related Materials for Children and 
Young People. Mary P. Douglas, chair- 
man; and Library Practice. Fannie 
Schinitt, chairman. SyHabi were de- 
veloped and standards revised to become 
effective at the beginuing of the school 
year, 1948-49. 


Microfilm Directory 


The Special Libraries Association an- 
nounced recently the publication of a re- 
vised edition of its Directory of Micro- 
film Services, compiled by Jurgen G. 
Raymond, chairman of the association's 
committee on microfilming and docu- 
mentation. 

This 52-page, planographed direc- 
tory includes a geographical list of 
microfilm services, with information on 
ordering, costs, copyright, and termi- 
nology. The S. L. A. states that the 
directory has been compiled primarily 
for the use of public, college, university, 
and special libraries, but is intended also 
to assist research workers, writers, busi- 
hess men, and other users of microfilm, 

Lhe Directory of Microfilm Services 
is announced as available at a lst price 
of $1.50, from the Special Libraries 
Association, 31 Kast Tenth Street, New 
Works, N.Y. 


Library Beneficiaries 


The well-known interest of the late 
Andrew Carnegie in the establishment 
and promotion of library service is re- 
flected in the appropriations of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, as 
listed in its Annual Report, 1946. 

Among its library beneficiaries in the 
United States durmg the fiscal year 
ended Septeniber 30, 1946, the Carnegie 
Corporation assisted the Aimerican Li- 
brary Association and the Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago. 
In the British commonwealth, the Cor- 
poration aided with hbrary grants the 
Canadian Library Council; Central Li- 
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brary in the West Indies; Newfound- 
land Public Libraries Board; Nov: 
Scotia Regional Libraries Commission ; 
Canterbury University College and the 
University of Otago, New Zealand. 
The Corporation’s annual report indi- 
cates also its support of a library 
development program in West Africa. 


UNESCO Elects First 


Director-General 


ELEGATES to the historic first 

general conference of UNESCO, 
held in Paris, November 19 to December 
10, 1946, elected Dr. Julian Huxley, dis- 
tinguished British biologist, the first 
director-general of the organization. 
Although Dr. Huxley’s appointment 
came only after a determined attempt 
by the United States delegation to se- 
cure favorable consideration for the 
oficial United States candidate, the 
selection of Dr. Huxley was finally made 
with the support of most members of 
the executive committee. 

The new diveector-@eicrleor 
UNESCO started his educational career 
as a teacher of zoology in his alma 
mater, Balliol College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, but he has also been one of 
the best-known writers on scientific sub- 
jects during the last 25 years. He 
taught zoology at Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Tex., from 1912 to 1916, and at 
King’s College, University of London, 
1926 to 1935. He has also had extensive 
experience in the production of in- 
structioual films and in service on sci- 
entific and educational commissions. 

Although Dr. Huxley was elected for 
only a 2-year term instead of for the 
6-vear term which had been originally 
contemplated for the new director- 
general, he will undoubtedly exercise a 
great influeuce over the program of the 
organization for many years to come. 
The constitution provides for an execu- 
tive committee of 18 members, but in 
view of the widespread geographical 
distribution of membership on this com- 
nuttee it is probable that it will not 
hold frequent sessions. The divector- 
general will therefore be the chief guid- 
ing force for the organization between 
general conferences. 


The work of the general conference 
in approving a program for UNESCO 
was carried ou with commendable effee- 
tiveness, The conference organized its 
proposed program around the general 
principles that each activity should con- 
tribute to peace and security, that the 
activities of the organization should 
be significantly related to one another, 
and that projects should be practicable 
of operation within the budget of a lit- 
tle more than 74% million dollars.. 

UNESCO is now a legal and organi- 
zational fact. It remains for the edu- 
cators, scientists, and cultural leaders 
of the United Nations to make the or- 
ganization an educational, scientific, 
and cultural fact by giving unstinted 
support to the new director-general 
and his secretariat. 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS ON 
PERMANENT DISPLAY 


THE original draft of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, together with the 
copy believed to be the one from which 
he read his famed dedication, is on 
display in the Library of Congress, as 
patt of the permanent exhibit of 
Lincoln Memorabilia. 

According to the Labrary, work ou 
the omginal draft of the address was 
begun in Washington on Executive 
Mansion stationery and was corrected 
and completed in lead pencil at the home 
of David Wills. in Gettysburg, where 
Lincoln spent the night of November 
18, 1863. The reading copy, which 
shows a number of word changes and 
revisions m1 punctuation, was presum- 
ably written on the following morning 
between breakfast and the start for the 
cemetery grounds. 

Five known copies of the address in 
Lincoln’s handwriting exist. The first 
aud second copies exlnibited in the 
Library of Congress were given by 
President Lincoln to his secretary, John 
Hay, In 1916, Hay’s children pre- 
sented them to the Government and they 
have remained in the Library since that 
time. The third copy was written for 
Edward Everett, and the fourth and 
fifth were written for sale at the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Fair in Baltimore, 
April 1864. 
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A Healthful School Day For 
the Elementary School Child 


This article is one ina series on Health 
Education for the Elementary School, 
contributed by Helen M. Manley, Health 
Instruction and Physical Education. 


EALTH is a way of lying. The 

child must fit into the rules of liv- 
ing and grow as a whole, as an individ- 
ual—separate from all other human 
beings, yet harmoniously side by side 
with all mankind. The whole-child 
doctrine can only mean that physical 
defects, adenoids, weak muscles, emo- 
tional handicaps, fears, and strais are 
all in the classroom. 

Growth is the business of childhood ; 
helping to gmde this growth into an 
integrated personality is the opportu- 
nity of all those who touch the lives of 
children. Those who know children 
realize that. their learning takes place 
with or without planning, and that all 
learning is not growth in the best sense. 
Children must, therefore, be protected 
from conditions that produce the wrong 
kind of learning. In setting up stand- 
ards for a healthy school day, all deter- 
rents to any child’s best development 
shonld be considered and if possible, 
omitted; and the catalysts for complete 
integration should be added. 

A happy school day is a healthy day. 
When a child is happy his eyes are 
bright, his step hght, his food digests, 
he plays better, he works better. Hap- 
piness in a school day means the day 
is satisfying. Each child feels that he 
is important to the school, that he be- 
longs. He accomplishes something; he 
is comfortable becanse there is friendh- 
ness about him. He is not rushed, but 
he does not dawdle. He has some 
choices, and a great deal of active par- 
ticipation. 

For example, John entered a new 
school; he dreaded starting that morn- 
ing. Mother wanted to come along, 
but—after all—he was in the fifth grade 
and wasn't “a sissy.” He had a won- 
derful day. Miss Mt—— knew all 
about him; didn’t ask him about his 
father—he had deserted his family—or 
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any silly qnestion. She helped him in 
his arithmetic work; they didn’t do it 
that way in his other school. Jimmie, 
the big guy who was a school patrol boy, 
took him to the cafeteria; then, best of 
all, he got to piteh on the softball team. 
He did pretty well, too. He could hard- 
ly wait for tomorrow. 

Mary, aged nine, was happy, too, al- 
though in another school the story 
might have been different. Everything 
seemed to go wrong that morning. 
Mother left for work. Mary had some 
errands—so she had no time for break- 
fast. The clerk waited on her last, and 
she was a bit late for school. Then just 
as she was finishing her poster, Jerry 
spilled water on it. Miss C-——— didn’t 
scold her for being late, and—without 
letting the other children know—sent 
her to the cafeteria for a good break- 
fast. She started a new poster, and 
Miss C——— thought her idea for it 
was much better than the old one. 
was happy. 

Dorothea, aged 6, was a victim of 
polo. She had a bad limp and had to 
hold the chalk differently from the 
other children, but she was happy. She 
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Dental examination of pre-kindergarten child. Her 


played all the games with the other 
children; Miss K——— let her help 
judge the races. Vhe music supervisor 
had asked her to sing alone, and Miss 
K——— always arranged for her to go 
to the physiotherapist when the class 
was doing something uninteresting—in 
reality something that Dorothea 
couldn’t yet do. She had a little cot of 
her own; it was such fun lying there 
hearing soft music just before you 
closed your eyes. She was never so tired 
at night that she couldn't eat her dinner, 
as she was when she spent the day at 
Aunt Louise’s. She hked school very 
much. 

These children are in a school where 
the school program is flexible; where 
administration practices as well as talks 
democracy, where policies are estab- 
lished for the good of children and are 
abolished when they no longer benefit 
children. The administrators -know 
that a healthy school day means a 
healthy teacher, one who is happy, 
knows what is expected of her in her 
position and how to do it. Health is 
infectious; if the teacher feels secure 
and free from fear, she can impart joy 
and freedom from fear to the children. 
Plans ave made in this school to make 
Miss C——-—, Miss M———_. and Miss 
K——— healthy, happy teachers. 

There is a program of orientation for 
the new teachers in the school system. 
Each one is introduced to the teachers 
with whom she works; they have writ- 


mother is present to keep informed of all needs. 


ten to her before she arrives. They 
help her find a desirable place to live 
and make her acquainted with the peo- 
ple and places in the community. Her 
social and home life is thought impor- 
tant. At school they have concern that 
she las the things she needs, materials 
us good or better than theirs, not the 
dark room, the problem children, and 
the least desirable teaching load. The 
policies and philosophy are carefully 
explained to her. She is shown around 
the bnilding and taken to meetings of 
groups unfamihar to her. Her super- 
visors are kind and helpful; they regard 
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finger painting some afternoons; an- 
other played singing games and later 
learned square dances. This was fun; it 
gave her a camaraderie with the teach- 
ers of other schools and she acquired 
useful skills and materials. 

The visiting teacher and the school 
nurse helped her to know the children. 
When visiting parents, she knew about 
the clild’s family without asking the 
child. She could talk about his hobby 
or his older brother. 

This teacher felt secure because she 
could hold her head up in the com- 
munity. She was receiving a salary 
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Teacher weighs and measures her fourth graders at regular intervals—a ‘‘must’’ for up-to-date records. 


her as a living person, not just a staff 
member. 

One teacher with poor educational 
background in music entered the school 
just described. At X —, the town 
she came from, another teacher taught 
the music, She was a temporarily cer- 
tificated teacher and needed to acquire 
extension credits. This school system 
helped her with her problems.  Indi- 
vidual and small group meetings, teach- 
ing demonstrations of things that trou- 
bled her, arrangements for extension 
work in that school system dissolved her 
problems and turned worry into accom- 
plishment. <A group of the teachers did 
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commensurate with other professional 
workers having the same years of train- 
ing. Her social and moral responsibili- 
ties were her own. She knew that as 
long as she taught well she would have 
her job; she had tenure, retirement, 
health imsurance. 

Although the personality of the teach- 
er is one of the most important factors 
in the healthy school day, it cannot 
suflice alone. The entire atmosphere of 
the school must be free from nagging, 
sareasni, and other forms of emotional 
instability, The strain of over-empha- 
sis on grades, tests, and awards should 
be obliterated, and group cooperation 


should be stressed more than an imdi- 
vidual’s competition against his class- 
mates. The curriculwm—the what, 
when, how, and why of teaching—is 


vital in planning a school day for 
children. 


If each child is to enjoy a healthy 
school day, he must have the oppor- 
tunity to develop his personality to its 
optimum. <A child with remediable de- 
fects is being cheated of this oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps he can’t see or hear 
adeqnately; his speech may be unin- 
telligible, so that the other children 
laugh at him. Maybe he has been ab- 
sent 6 weeks with whooping cough and 
doesn’t understand what is going on. 
Illustrations of this sort bring us to the 
area of health education usually called 
“health service.” Through a health 
counseling service which involves the 
cooperation of the teacher, parent, 
nurse, visiting teacher, dentist, and any 
others who know the child, his health 
needs and problems are discovered. 
Then all community resources and other 
possible channels are used to protect 
each child and to correct his remediable 
defects. The health service in the 
school will include such things as are 
listed below : 


1. Cumulative Records—Each stu- 
dent will have filed in his room a com- 
plete up-to-date health record. 


2. Teacher Inspection or Observa- 
tion—The teacher, who is with the 
child daily and should know him well, 
is the key person to observe changes 
which might indicate on-coming ill- 
nesses. She is in an admirable spot to 
check for such indicants of health as 
growth, appetite, posture, colds, teeth, 
usual vim, disposition, attendance. 


3. Heaminations.— Examinations 
should begin at regular intervals, or on 
the advice of the health counselors. ‘The 
areas of these examinations should be: 
(a) Psychological; (b) medical; (¢) 
dental. 

4. Follow-Up of Examinations and 
Interpretations to Child, Parent, Teach- 
er—TVhis will again require coopera- 
tion of all people and agencies inter- 
ested in child welfare. 


5. First Aid and Emergency Care.— 
Each school should have facilities to 
care for children injured or suddenly 


1 See January 1947, SCHOOL Lirs, p. 5, for article 
eoneerning the curriculum. 
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ill. A policy for notifying the parent 
and getting the children home is also 
assuring to the child and the parents. 


6. Prevention and Control of Com- 
municable Disease’—“The school’s chief 
responsibilities in the control of com- 
municable diseases are: To encourage 
parents to make full use of all available 
preventive measures; to see that sick 
children do not come to school; to ar- 
range to return home children who be- 
come sick while at school; and to pro- 
tect students as far as possible from ex- 
posure to communicable diseases.” It is 
obvious that these measures require the 
cooperation of the schools, public health, 
parents, and adult education. 

A healthy school day for each child 
is a synchronization of all factors of 
everyday living into an environment 
which will enable him to move toward 
his inner capabilities. Such an environ- 
ment has all the positive physical char- 
acteristics required for good animal 
growth; and it has the serenity, sta- 
bility, and social relationships to insure 
mental and emotional maturity and in- 
tellectual challenge. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
TO MEET 


A CONFERENCE to stimulate action 
in improving education throughout the 
South will be held in Atlanta, April 10 
and 11, according to Homer M. Pace, 
president of the Southern Association 
of Science and Industry. 


The SASI-sponsored gathering will’ 


be a meeting ground for businessmen, 
industrialists, political leaders, and 
educators to draw up plans for improv- 
ing southern educational standards and 
facilities. 

Thomas C. Boushall of Richmond, 
Va., who has served as chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and of the Citi- 
zens’ Federal Committee on Education, 
U.S. Oftice of Education, will also serve 
as chairman to the SAST group. 

The conference is scheduled for East- 
er week, to enable southern colleges and 
universities—which will then be on va- 
cation—to send delegations to Atlanta. 


2 Suggested School Health Policies. Wealth Edu- 


cation Council, 1945. p. 21. 
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ELEMENTAR' 


Elementary Science 


HE 46TH YEARBOOK of the 

National Society for the Study of 
Education will be presented at the At- 
lantic City meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
in March. This yearbook is concerned 
with the teaching of science at all levels 
of education and will consequently be 
of special interest to those who teach 
science or share responsibility for its 
teaching. A substantial section of the 
yearbook is devoted to the prcblems of 
teaching science in the elementary 
school. 

Since large numbers of scieuce educa- 
tors are expected to attend the confer- 
ence in Atlantic City, the National 
Council on Elementary Science will re- 
organize and reestablish itself at a 
meeting whose place and time will be 
announced shortly. This organization, 
imactive during the war years, is now 
planning an active program to meet the 
increased emphasis on science teaching 
in the elementary school. 

The National Council on Elementary 
Science will also hold a regional meeting 
on March 22 at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago, immediately preceding the 
annual meeting of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Teaching Nutrition in 
Rural Schools 


dee ees of ungraded small town 
and rural schools in the vicinity of 
the Minnesota State Teachers College at 
Mankato are developing prograins in 
health and nutrition in connection with 
the regular curriculum. This activity 
parallels the nutrition program of the 
1946 summer workshop at the college. 
The workshop program, according to 
Willa Vaughn Tinsley, assistant direc- 
tor, was centered around three projects 
in the demonstration school, all inte- 
erated with arithmetic, reading, and the 
other traditional subjects. These proj- 
ects were: Planting and caring for a 
school garden; planning, preparing 
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and serving school lunches; and experi- 
menting with the feeding of animals. 
Other activities connected with the work 
included assembling materials for use 
in schools this year, several 1-day teach- 
ers’ institutes in connection with the 
workshop, a health forum which 
brought together community and State 
agencies available to teachers for assist- 
ance in school and community health 
programs, meetings with parents, and 
an administrators’ institute. . 


National Council of 
Teachers of English 


HE ELEMENTARY DIVISION 
of the Office of Education was repre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
held in Atlantic City late in November. 
A member of the staff is serving on the 
Curriculum Commission of the Council 
with special responsibilities in the field 
of reading and hterature in intermedi- 
ate grades. At the present time, the 
plans of the Curriculum Commission 
have taken the form of four vertical 
committees extending from the level 
representing children below 6 through 
the college and adult levels in the fol- 
lowing four fields: Reading and litera- 
ture, speaking, writing, and listening. 
Cutting across each of these vertical 
groups are horizontal committees la- 
beled as follows: Preschool and kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate grade, 
junior high school (grades 7-9), senior 
high school (grades 10-12), first 2 years 
of college, senior college-graduate 
school, and adult education. 

The purpose of this form of organiza- 
tion is to provide for continuity in the 
program. A director and associate di- 
rectors are responsible for integrating 
the total program. 


Association for 


Childhood Education 


AJOR ITEMS on the agenda of 
the Association for Childhood 
Education’s National Board meeting in 
Washington, D. C., November 27-30, in- 
cluded program plans for the associa- 
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tion’s annual meeting and a compilation 

»f proposals for the “Plan of Action for 
1947-49.” received from the 480 branch 
organizations of the association, in an- 
swer to the question, What are the needs 
of teachers and of children that we 
should be working for ‘unitedly in 
1947-49? This plan of action will be 
diseussed and acted upon at the spring 
mecting. 

The association’s annnal meeting will 
be held in Oklahoina City, April 7-11, 
and will be open to all persons inter- 
ested. Tor the first time since the war 
there will be no limitations placed upon 
attendance and the National Board ex- 
pects a wide representation from all 
parts of the country, especially from the 
Southwest region in which the meeting 
is being held. Preconvention registra- 
tion may be made throngh the Washine- 
ton headquarters. Hostesses for the 
meeting are the association’s branch 
organizations of Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
and the State of Oklahoma. 

Special consideration will be given 
during the annual meeting to the pro- 
posed contents of the official journal, 
Childhood Education, for 1947-48. 
Aside from the sessions of general in- 
terest to all members, the interest and 
study groups will feature the four age 
levels within the elementary school— 
nursery school, kindergarten, primary, 
and upper grades—to which the asso- 
elation gives special attention in both 
discussions and in its program of teach- 
ers’ bulletins. 


Surveys of 


School Legislative Needs 
HE 1946 LEGISLATURES of 


California and Louisiana author- 
ized and appropriated funds for special 
studies of State school needs, to be con- 
ducted by committees composed of rep- 
resentatives of their legislative bodies. 

The California Joint Commission on 
Preschool and Primary Training is 
charged with responsibility for deter- 
mining the needs for a long-range edu- 
cational program for young children as 
& permanent function of the school sys- 
tem of the State. The study includes all 
facts relatmg to the need for early 
school trainmg, the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the different 
forms of such education—as expressed 
by the terms, “mursery school,” “kinder- 
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earten.”” “child Ware.” ind “pinay 
elasses”, and their relative costs. Re- 
sults of the stndy are to be reported at 
the next session of the California Legis- 
lature, with recommendation for needed 
legislation. 

A Special Educational Committee for 
Lowsiana is studying the needs and 
necessities for improvement of all 
schools of the State from kindergartens 
through the universities. This Commit- 
tee’s report will also be presented at the 
commng session of that State’s legis- 
lature. 


Child-Care Programs 


N NINE large cities child-care pro- 

grams are being operated for chuil- 
dren of working mothers or for parents 
who for various reasons require group 
care for their children. Communities 
which have carried forward child-care 
centers started during the war emer- 
gency are: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Denver, District of Colum- 
bia, and Baltimore. These services, 
financed with the assistance of Federal 
funds under the Lanhani Act until Feb- 
ruary 25, 1946, are now supported by 
community and—in some instances— 
State funds. The New York and Cali- 
fornia Legislatures appropriated funds 
to continue these services for a year, 
until further study of the need for such 
programs as a part of permanent pro- 
grams could be made. 

Edueation and welfare agencies share 
responsibility for the child-care pro- 
grams which are continumg. In all but 
two cities, school buildings are used to 
provide housing facilities, and m sev- 
eral communities the board of education 
furnishes supervision for the program. 
Support for the services is derived from 
parents’ fees, funds from city councils, 
State appropriations, and private con- 
tributions. In some communities where 
pubhe funds were not available, mter- 
ested parent and citizen groups have 
acted as the sponsoring agency. 

The Federal Government made a 
sizable investment in child-care services 
to protect children whose parents were 
needed for the war effort. Funds al- 
lotted naider the Lanham Act for ex- 
tended school services for the entire 
emergency totalled approximately 
$52,750,672. 


Silver Anniversary 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., at 
its meeting in Chicago, December 9, 10. 
and 11, celebrated its Silver Anniver- 
sary with a program that considered the 
educational, recreational, and medical 
needs of the handicapped. Emphasis 
was placed upon the value of normal 
opportunities for the handicapped, with 
movies depicting varied programs in 
operation. Vocational rehabilitation, 
convalescent care, and hospital service 
were also discussed, while cerebral palsy 
was the topic for one entire day. 

The Society presented as guest speak- 
er at its banquet session Dr. Renben G. 
Gustavson, Chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska, whose topic was “Atomic 
Energy for a New World.” Dr. Gus- 
tavson, who participated in the atom 
bomb research at the University of Chi- 
cago during the war, presented the con- 
structive uses of atomic energy for 
peace. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


HE RECENT MEETING of the 
National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, held in Jackson, Miss., 
was devoted primarily to discussions 
and revisions of Guide for Planning 
School Plants, manuscript of which had 
been submitted by the Standards Com- 
mittee. The new Guide will consist of 
objectives and principles of planning 
rather than specific standards and direc- 
tions. Jt will deal with the What and 
the Why of planning, leaving the Tow 
to State regulations and to local deter- 
mination by educators and architects. 
Guide for Planning School Plants will 
be available in February from the Coun- 
cil’s Secretary, S. P. Clemons, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
J NG 
The National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction has for 20 vears had wide 
influence on the planning of school 
facilities throughout the country. Its 
new publication is evidence of its con- 
tinuing leadership in this important 
field. The Guide will stimulate and 
set the goals fora high level of planning 
for an anticipated 5-year, 3-billion-dol- 
lar construction program of educational 
plant facilities. 
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Officers Elected 


The officers and principal committees 
of the Council for the ensuing year are 
as follows: 

Oficers—President, Wilfred F. 
Clapp, chief, School Plant Division, 
State Departinent of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich.; vice president, Frank 
Wilhams, director, Division of School- 
house Planning, State Departmeut of 
Public Instruction, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; and secretary-treasurer, S. P. 
Clemons, supervisor, School Plant and 
Transportation Service, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahassee, Ila. 

Ewecutive Committe e—Charles 
Bursch (chairman), chief, Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, Calif. ; 
C. E. Laborde, supervisor, School Plants 
and Transportation, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, La.; H. L. 
Smith, consultant, State Department of 
Education, Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
H. C. Headden, director, Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning and Transporta- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

Standards Committee—Ray L. 
Hamon (chairman), chief, School 
Housing, U. S. Office of Edueation, 
Washington. D. C.; Charles Bursch, 
ehief, Division of Schoolhouse Plau- 
ning, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif.; W. G. Eckles, diree- 
tor of School Building Service, State 
Department of Education, Jackson, 
Miss.; Wilfred F. Clapp, chief, School 
Plant Division, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. ; Don 
L. Essex, director, Division of Build- 
ings and Grounds, State Edneation 
Department, Albany, N. Y.; and H. C. 
Headden, director, Division of School- 
house Planning and Transportation, 
State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


WHAT'S NEWS FOR GEOGRAPHY 


THE geographic school bulletins are 
available to teachers and students again 
this vear from the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C. The pur- 
pose of the bulletins is to help the youth 
of America to understand geographic 
factors involved in the war and tm the 
civilian problems that now touch their 
lives. 
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Revision of Accrediting 
Standards 


HE MIDDLE STATES ASSO- 

CIATION of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools adopted revised standards 
for the accrediting of secondary schools 
at its meeting in November 1946. The 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is now assem- 
bling the votes of its member schools on 
revised standards which have been pro- 
posed; the results of the NCA vote will 
not be known before the annual meeting 
in March 1947. 

The revisions of both associations 
look toward more flexibility in stand- 
ards and an appropriate emphasis upon 
both the quantitative and the qualita- 
tive aspects of appraisal. The influence 
of the findings of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards is re- 
flected in the revisions; this might be 
expected since both associations have 
beeu active in initiating and promoting 
the Cooperative Study and its work. 

There are four parts to the proposed 
statement on accrediting in the North 
Central Association, namely, guiding 
principles, policies, regulations, and 
criteria. The guiding principles, as the 
title implies, contain suggestions wluich 
will be found helpful in the evaluation 
of schools for accrediting; the policies 
lay down certam specific conditions 
governing accrediting of schools—for 
example, the conditions under which an 
accredited school may be warned or 
dropped by the association; the regnla- 
tions give the minima for accrediting, 
the levels below which schools may not 
drop and still be considered good 
schools; the criteria aim at establishing 
standards of excellence which good 
schools may keep before them in their 
efforts to become better schools. 

The revised standards for secondary 
schools, as adopted by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools on November 30, 1946, follow. 


I. The School’s Philosophy 


Standard One—It is essential for 
each secondary school to have a care- 
fully formulated educational philoso- 


phy. ‘Phis phulosophy should be con- 
cerned with the full development of 
human personality 1n harmony with the 
spirit and principles of American 
democracy. Within the limits of this 
ideal, each school should be free to 
determine its own philosophy. This 
philosophy should be made explicit in a 
statement of definite objectives, deter- 
mined by the needs and demands of 
youth and community. 


Il. The Educational Program 


A. Program of Studies 


Standard Two—Kach school should 
offer a carefully plauned program of 
studies, consistent with its stated phi- 
losophy and objectives. This program 
should provide for the experiences nec- 
essary to the development of the whole 
personality ‘of each individual. The 
planning of this program should be a 
continuotis cooperative enterprise of all 
staff members, guided by competent 
leadership. Use should be made of all 
available resources, including the ad- 
vice of professional and other agencies. 
The program should be designed to sug- 
gest appropriate objectives, means of 
attainment, and methods of appraisal. 


B. Pupil Activity Program 


Standard Three.—Kach school should 
provide an activity program which will 
encourage pupil participation tm con- 
temporary life experiences, within and 
without the school, so that desirable 
social traits and behavior patterns may 
be developed. Pupils should share in- 
creasingly in responsibility for the se- 
lection, organization, and appraisal of 
the activity program and its ontcomes. 
Abundant opportunity should be pro- 
vided for exercising and appraising 
leadership, and for discovering and cul- 
tivating interests and developing latent 
talents. Continued efforts should be 
made to coordinate the pupil activity 
program with the other phases of the 
educational program. 


C. Guidance Service 


Standard Four.—Each school should 
have an organized and coordinated 
“euidance service to aid pupils in meet- 
ing educational, vocational, health, 
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moral, social, civic, and personal prob- 
Jems. While such a program should 
provide the services of qualified coun- 
selors, each staff member should share 
the responsibility for both formal and 
informal guidance. 


Il. The Library 


Standard Five-—Fach school should 
have a library which is the center for 
resource material for every aspect of the 
school program. There should bea pro- 
fessionally competent staff, and an ade- 
quate collection of books, periodicals, 
auditory and visual aids, and other 
resource material. These facilities 
should be effectively used in the func- 
tioning of the educational program. 


IV. The School Staff 


Standard Six—FKach school should 
have a professional staff, well-qualified 
in health, personality, and character, 
and competent in various fields of edu- 
cational and related services. Staff 
members should have a sympathetic 
understanding of youth and a desire to 
continue professional growth. The 
staff should be adequate in number and 
adequately paid. It should bea cooper- 
ating group, motivated by common 
ideals, working together to attain the 
objectives of the school. In addition, 
each school should have a suitable num- 
ber of employees for nonprofessional 
services. 


V. School Plant 


Standard Seven—Vhe school plant 
should be in harmony with the philoso- 
phy of the school and be suited to the 
attainment of its objectives. It should 
include ample and attractive grounds 
and be pleasing in design. It should 
assure the health and safety of its occu- 
pants, and be economical in operation 
and maintenance, 


VI. Administration 


Standard Fight-—The principal or 
headmaster, although accountable to 
higher authorities, should be the re- 
sponsible head and professional leader 
of the school in every respect. He 
should interpret to his board of control 
and to his constituency the place of the 
school in the life of the community. 
The board of control should be respon- 
sible for the determination of policy and 
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for the approval of appointments and 
expenditures. Under no circumstances 
should the board perform the functions 
of the educational administrator. 


VII. School and Community 
Relations 


Standard Nine-—School and com- 
munity relations are of major import- 
ance in the development of a good 
secondary school. An appropriate pro- 
gram for promoting effective relations 
between the school and its community 
should be maintained and constantly 
improved. 


Measurement in Junior 


High Schools 


Over a period of years, the Philadel- 
pla schools have developed methods of 
using test results in the junior high 
school program which promise good 
results, The important points of this 
development are summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) The cumulative record is 
continuous throughout the 12 years of 
schooling. This record, by the time it 
reaches the junior high school gives def- 
inite growth curves in physical, educa- 
tional, and mental traits. (2) A type 
of test scores makes comparisons of 
growth at the junior high school level 
easy. For this purpose relative scores 
are used, which is a score tied to a stand- 
ard seventh grade Philadelphia pop- 
ulation. (3) The type of cooperation 
of teachers, counselors, and pupils in the 
recording and using of test results is 
noteworthy. 

Pupils prepare their own diagnostic 
profiles for tests of achievement. They 
construct profiles of their aptitudes and 
interests as a part of a self-appraisal 
guidance program. Home-room teach- 
ers pass on to subject teachers the test 
scores that are of particular significance 
to them. Thus, scores in reading tests 
are directed to the attention of teachers 
of social studies as well as to teachers 
of mathematics, science, and practical 
arts. Scores in mathematics and spatial 
relations are sent to teachers of mathe- 
matics, science, and practical arts. The 
Division of Edueational Research de- 
velops distributions of scores for schools 
on the basis of which schools may de- 
velop remedial reading programs. 


WAR MEMORIALS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


N NEW YORK CITY, according to a 

circular from the Superintendent of 
Schools, an advisory committee on war 
memorials in public schools has made a 
list of suggestions to assist schools and 
communities in honoring those who 
served in the war. Some guiding prin- 
ciples given include the following 
thoughts: 


A war memorial must have perma- 
nence, aesthetic value, patriotic appeal, 
and inspirational stimulus. The re- 
sources available and needs of the school 
are main guides in its selection. 

Every school should have a list of 
school graduates or personnel who 
served honorably in World War II. 

Memorials should not be Jimited to 
dead heroes but should somehow re- 
flect our pride in all men and women 
who saw service and who, whether ex- 
posed to personal danger or not, were 
instruments of victory. 

At the elementary school level a 
memorial should involve _ first-hand 
pupil experiences and should be a stimu- 
lus to community service. The presenta- 
tion should be made at appropriate as- 
sembly exercises. 

Among school memorials suggested 
by the committee are: 


A scholarship in memory of school 
and community servicemen. 
A memorial garden or trees. 


A student aid fund. 

A war memorial alcove in the school 
library. 

A memorial window or windows. 

A set of city, State, and national 
flags. 

Books for the school library to serve, 
for example, as a poetry corner or a 
special social studies section. 

Appropriate murals. 

Reproductions of art masterpieces. 

Original paintings. 

Sponsored memorial concerts. 

Plaques in bronze and other materials. 

Sculpture. 

Flagpole bases artistically treated. 

Memorial fountains. 


An ornamental lighting fixture se- 
lected for beauty and use. 
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BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE 


by Maris M. Proffitt, Assistant Director, 
Secondary Education 


HE FIFTH AND LAST regional 

conference on the Prosser Resolu- 
tion? was held at Birmingham, Ala., 
November 7-8, 1946. ‘Twenty persons 
from the field and 10 from the U. S. 
Office of Education, equally divided 
between general secondary education 
and vocational education, attended. 
_ Field members of the conference came 
from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, ‘Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. They included staff members of 
State departments of education, super- 
intendents of school systems, directors 
and supervisors of secondary education, 
directors and supervisors of vocational 
education, high-school principals, cur- 
riculun directors, and research workers. 
They represented their respective fields 
of interest and as a total group they 
were familiar with the educational 
needs in the southern region of the 
country. 

Dr. Galen Jones, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, served as chairman 
of this conference, as well as of all pre- 
vious regional conferences; and Dr. 
J. C. Wright, who, until June 30, 1946, 
was Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, took an active part in 
the proceedings. Dr. Charles A. Pros- 
ser, father of the resolution, made the 
principal presentation of the problem 
involved. 

The first day was devoted to group 
discussions of the purposes of the 
Prosser Resolution and the educational 
needs it represents. Members from the 
field were unanimous in their opinions 
that the resolution pointed to the most 
pressing problem in the field of sec- 
ondary education today. Concerned 
with life-adjustment training for the 
group not now adequately served by 
either the college preparatory curricu- 
lum or specific vocational training, the 
problem was regarded as of paramount 
importance because of the large num- 
bers of students who now lack educa- 


1¥For an account of the purpose of this resolution, 
see SCHOOL LIFE for July 1946. 
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tional opportunities for their successful 
adjustment to adult life in our demo- 
cratic society. 

While it was recognized that a few 
schools are offering some services in 
line with the objectives of the Prosser 
Resolution, it was pointed out that in 
general our high-school students— 
judged in the light of experience—have 
not been properly adjusted to life. Fur- 
ther, almost one-third of the persons of 
secondary-school age are not in school 
and, consequently, are not receiving any 
educational services; and, of those who 
enter high school, about 40 percent drop 
out before graduation and, therefore, 
receive only limited educational serv- 
ices, 


Three Committees Assigned 


The total group was divided by the 
chairman into three committees, each 
assigned to discuss and report on one of 
the following questions: 


1. Who are the youth with whom the 
resolution is concerned ? 


2. What should be provided as proper 
opportunities to meet the educational 
needs of the youth with whom the reso- 
lution is concerned ? 


3. How can these educational oppor- 
tunities these youth need be provided? 


At the afternoon session of the first 
day, Dr. David Segel, Specialist in 
Tests and Measurements, U. 8. Office of 
Education, discussed the characteristics 
of the group with whom the Prosser 
Resolution is concerned. Dr. Segel 
pointed out that the individuals en- 
visioned as coming within the resolution 
have not been well identified as a group, 
and, as a consequence, there has been 
little research work attempted to deter- 
mine group characteristics. ‘The group 
is partially identified by hindsight, he 
said, For example, if a pupil leaves 
high school in disgust we know that he 
is in that group, but to discover that he 
is disgusted before he drops out is some- 
what more difficult. Such a limitation 
is not an objection to the emphasis the 
resolution places upon the fact that 


these individuals constitute a group, but 
it is an explanation of the difficulties 
froma research standpoint of determin- 
ing group characteristics. Further- 
more, the life adjustment training plan 
for pupils in this group must be well 
integrated with a total school program 
so as to insure flexibility; only then can 
all pupils secure life-adjustment train- 
ing in accordance with their individual 
needs. 


Some Important Characteristics 


In spite of the factors hmiting the 
identification of the group with whom 
the Prosser Resolution deals, some con- 
clusions can be drawn from numerous 
isolated research studies. For example, 
studies of the causes of pupil failures 
and the causes of school leaving indi- 
cate a group description sufliciently defi- 
nite to be helpful to planners of educa- 
tional programs. Indeed there exists a 
cluster of characteristics definite enough 
to be called a syndrome, which is the 
designation of a group of widely vary- 
ing symptoms that point specifically to 
an unsatisfactory situation. In this 
case the situation is that a considerable 
group of high-school youth are not 
being adequately served by the second- 
ary-school program. 

What is this syndrome? That is, 
what characteristics are often present in 
this group? The more important seem 
to be: 


1. Lack of financial security or need 
to go to work at an early age. 

2. Lack of interest in high-school 
work. 

3. Lack of general ability. 

4. Overageness. This group of youth 
in school, or at the time they leave 
school, are usually 1 to 3 years older 
than the rest of the students. 

5. Low-cultural home and neighbor- 
hood environment. 


An essential fact about these charac- 
teristics is their close relationship with 
one another. Poor home environment 
is associated with low ability, lack of 
interest with lack of financial security, 
and financial insecurity with a poor cul- 
tural home environment. 

No investigations have disclosed any 
one specific cause for what ails the so- 
called 60 percent with which the resolu- 
tion is concerned. It seems rather clear 
that all factors are partially responsible. 
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Conference Contributions 
Summarized 


The following poimts bmefly sum- 
marize the contribution of the confer- 
ence to the furtherance of the Prosser 
Resolution : 

The youth under consideration are 
representative of the total population of 
secondary-school age. However, 
following characteristics occur with 
greater frequency than they do in the 
college-going and vocational traming 
groups: 

1. They suffer from adverse environ- 
mental influences, and from attitudes 
of parents to nonenforcement of com- 
pulsory education laws. The result on 
the pupil is a situation which tends to 
the formation of bad habits and delin- 
quent behavior, 

2. Their interests can be more nearly 
stimulated through nonverbal learning 
activities. 

3. They see little value in the present 
curriculum offerings. 

4, They are handicapped by the lack 
of adequate guidance. Too frequently 
counselors and teachers do not have a 


the 


svinpathetie niderstanding of the prob- 
lems confrouting these youth. 

5. They include a considerable per- 
centage of youth in school who are re- 
tarded; those who have never attended 
high school; those who have dropped 
out of high school; and those who are 
not sufliciently benefiting from college- 
going and vocational curricula, 


Suggestions Offered 


Adequate curriculum adjustment will 
involve methodology, facilities, equip- 
ment, teaching personnel, and adminis- 
trative procedures. The details must 
be worked out by local schools and 
whatever curriculum plan is developed 
should be subject to continuous ap- 
praisal and revision. In terms of action 
that a school might take to meet the 
objectives of the resolution, the follow- 
ing suggestions were offered : 

That a school examine its program i 
terms of the resolution and point out the 
needs not served. 

That the aid of all persons and groups 
concerned with the problem presented 
by the resolution be solicited in efforts 
to bring about needed revisions. 


That local studies significant for the 
purpose be made. 

That in an attempt to meet the needs 
of these youth, the school project itself 
and the experiences of its students into 
the community. 

With reference as to how the needed 
opportunities may be provided, it was 
pomted out: 

That a program of edneation for life 
adjustment can be made effective only 
by the whole school system working for 
the purpose. 


That the secondary schools should 
offer practical, functional, life-adjust- 
ment education to all youth in accord- 
ance with their individual abilities, 
interests, aptitudes, and opportunities. 

That the school provide the youth 
who have not decided on a college or 
extended vocational preparation with 
opportunities, through school-work ex- 
pericuce or other means, to acquire abil- 
ities for adult life. 

That the adequate and proper prep- 
aration of teachers is essential for the 
purpose of realizing the objective of the 
resolution. 


PROTECTING 
SCHOOLS FROM FIRE 


cc MILE aropERN trends in school 

WW indicate that many 
school officials and architects are plac- 
ing increasing emphasis on fire-safe 
construction and adequate protection 
of occupants, the alarming fire rec- 
ord and resultant loss of life in edu- 
cational institutions reveal that too 
many sub-standard school buildings 
still exist,” writes Francis R. Scherer, 
Chairman of the National Fire Preven- 
tion Association Committee on Safety 
to Life in a recent report entitled “Safe- 
guarding the Schoo] from Fire.” Other 
excerpts from Chairman  Scherer’s 
statement include: 


Fire Resistive Materials Not Enough 

“Fire resistive construction is desir- 
able for all schoo] buildings, but. the use 
of building materials that will not burn 
does not protect aguinst the burning of 
combustible contents. The one-story 
school so arranged as to afford direct 
access to the outside from any part of 
the building, is the safest design, and 
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when this form of design is used there 
is little restriction as to the type of con- 
struction. In any case the design 
should be such as to minimize the spread 
of fire from its pomt of origin. No 
highly combustible wallboard or other 
quick-burning interior finish should be 
used. Most important is the protection 
of stair shafts so that fire in a basement 
or lower floor will not spread to upper 
stories. The spread of smoke and fire 
gases may be Just as disastrous as actual 
fire. 

“There should be at least two safe 
means of escape from any area, so that 
nl case fire starts In or near one exit, 
it will be possible to escape by an alter- 
nate route. Exits should be remote 
from each other; two stairways leading 
to a common street floor aren may both 
be blocked by a single fire. Outside fire 
escapes at best are of limited value and 
should be recogmzed only to correct exit 
deficiencies in old butldings. Boiler 
rooms, waste paper rooms, laboratories, 
manual training and domestic science 
rooms, carpenter and paint shops and 
similar rooms having more than the 
ordinary fire hazard should be so ar- 


ranged as to miminize the danger of 
fires spreading to other areas. 

“The danger inherent in many ven- 
tilating and air conditioning systems is 
apt to be overlooked. A system de- 
signed to circulate air throughout the 
building may, unless safeguarded, be the 
means of rapid spread of fire and smoke. 

“Some form of fire alarm system is 
essential so that in case of fire all occu- 
pants will be informed immediately. 

“Automatic sprmkler protection is 
recommended for all school buildings of 
combustible construction and also to 
protect hazardous areas in buildings of 
fire-resistive construction. Fire ex- 
tinguishers in any case should be pro- 
vided, selecting types suitable for the 
type of fire likely to occur Vatwamy 
location. 

“Schools should set examples of fire 
safety, especially good housekeeping, to 
eudow today’s youth with a conception 
of fire safety measures. If students see 
careful building upkeep and adequate 
fire protection and fire prevention meas- 
ures at school, they absorb some of that 
lesson of fire safety and will carry it 
with them into them homes and jobs.” 
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New U. S. Office of Education 
Publications 


Education in Costa Rica 


By John H. Furbay. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 
62 p., illus. (Bulletin 1946, No. 4) 15 
cents. 


One of a series of basic studies on educa- 
tion in a number of Central and South Ameri- 
ean countries. Prepared under the sponsor- 
ship of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, to pro- 
mote understanding of educational conditions 
in the American countries and to encourage 
cooperation in the field of inter-American 
education. 


Public Relations for Rural and 
Village Teachers 


Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 50 p., illus. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 17) 15 cents. 


Contents: Foreword, John W. Studebaker. 
By Way of Introduction, Arthur H. Rice. 
1. So You Are the Teacher, W. H. Gaumnitz. 
2. Do You Know Your Community? William 
McKinley Robinson. 38. How Do You Rate? 
Minter Brown. 4. Your School—Docs It 
Serve the Pcople? Marvin S. Pittman. 5. 
Hlow Do You Work With Community Leaders? 
B. A. Griffith 6. Your Preparation and 
Growth in College and After, M. L. Smith. 
7. It All Adds Up to Public Relations, Otis A. 
Crosby. 


New Publications of Other Agencies 


DerartMient or AGRICULTURE 


National Food Guide 


Prepared by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics. Wash- 
‘ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES — 


fice, 1946. Folder. (Agricultural 
Information Series 53). Free from the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Indicates the right kinds of foods needed 
for good health. 


Why Lumber Is Scarce 


Prepared by the Fovest Service. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1946. 4 p. processed. Free from 
the Forest Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

By means of graphs and brief statements, 


presents the main reasons for the current 
shortage, and suggests possible remedies, 


DEPARTMENT OF LApor 


Changing Job Prospects in 
Major Industries 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (In The Labor Review, 
November 1946, p. 15-23). Annual sub- 
scription to the periodical, $1. 

Covers current employment problems, labor 
needs, and job opportunities in such indus- 
tries as automobiles, prefabricated housing, 
lunber, rayon textiles, and steel. 


Protect Future Wage Levels Now! 


Prepared by the Women’s Bureau. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 6-page folder. (Leaf- 
let 2). Free from the Women’s Bureau. 


Notes that 22 States need minimum-wage 
laws and points out the need for prompt action. 


| DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Activities of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 45 p. 15 cents. 
Describes the work and accomplishments of 
the Committee, established in 1988 to under- 
take a permanent cooperative program with 
the other American Republics in the field of 
economic, cultural, and scientifie relations. 


United States and Italy, 1936-46 
Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 236 p. (Publication 
2669). 65 cents. 


Contains the whole or the excerpts of such 
documents as: The Rome-Berlin Axis; the 


Anti-Comintern Paet, concluded by Italy, 
Germany, and Japan, November 6, 1939; 


Appeals for Peace Made by President Roose- 
velt to the King of Italy, August 28-80, 1939; 
Italinn Armistice, 1943; Rebuilding a Demo- 
cratic Italy; and a Review of the Allied Mili- 
tary Government in Ttaly. 


United States Economic Policy 
Towards Germany 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ington Office, 1946. 149 p. (Publication 
2630). 40 cents. 

By means of text and graphs, presents the 
problem as seen from the standpoiut of dis- 
armament, reparation, and reconstruction. 


Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1931: vol. 3, The 
Far East 


Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Department Publica- 
tion 2476.) 1091 p. $2.75 (buckram). 

Presents the official papers, reports, and 
memoranda regarding the occupation of 
Manchuria by Japan, the beginning of Jap- 
anese military aggression, and the efforts of 
the United States and other powers to pre- 
serve peace, 


Tanrr ComMission 


Dyes F 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 129 p. (War Changes 
in Industry Series, Report No. 19.) 25 
cents. 

An account of the supply and uses of dyes 
in the United States during the interwar 
period; the development of the industry dur- 
ing World War II; and the postwar prospects 
and problems of this important item of trade 
and industry. 


Liprary or Concress 


Bibliografias Cubanas 

By Fermin Peraza vy Sarausa, tempo- 
rary consultant, Hispanic Foundation, 
Library of Congress. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 
58 p. (Latin American Series No. 7.) 
20 cents, 

First publication to appear as a result of the 
system of temporary consultantshlips, recently 
established by the Library of Congress. Lists 
485 bibliographical items on Cuba, found in 
the collections of the Library of Congress, and 
contains a brief survey of the history of 
Cuban bibliography. 
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Do YOU want to know more about Costa Riea, its 
people, and its schools—kindergartens, elementary 
schools, secondary sehools, teaeher-training institu- 
tions, higher institutions, and ageneies of public and 
pupil welfare? Then U. S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1946, No. 4, Education in Costa Rica, should 


meet your need. 


Order from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, Db. C. Single copy 15 cents: in orders of 100 or 


more copies, 25 percent discount. 
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Preamble to the UNESCO Constitution 


The Governments of the States 
Parties to This ‘Constitution, on 


Behalf of Their Peoples, Declare 


that since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed ; 

That ignorance of each other’s 
ways and lives has been a common 
cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust 
between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war; 

That the great and terrible war 
which has now ended was a war made 
possible by the denial of the demo- 
cratic principles of the dignity, 
equality, and mutual respect of men, 
and by the propagation, in their 
place, through ignorance and preju- 
dice, of the doctrine of the inequality 
of men and races; 


That the wide diffusion of culture, 
and the education of humanity for 
justice and liberty and peace are in- 
dispensable to the dignity of man and 
constitute a sacred duty which all the 
nations must fulfill in a spirit of mu- 
tual assistance and concern ; 

That a peace based exclusively 
upon the political and economic ar- 
rangements of governments would 
not be a peace which could secure the 
unanimous, lasting, and sincere sup- 
port of the peoples of the world, and 
that the peace must therefore be 
founded, if it is not to fail, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind. 


F.. These Reasons, 


the States Parties to This Constitu- 
tion, believing in full and equal op- 
portunities for education for all, in 
the unrestricted pursuit of objective 


truth, and in the free exchange of 
ideas and knowledge, are agreed and 
determined to develop and to increase 
the means of communication between 
their peoples and to employ these 
means for the purposes of mutual un- 
derstanding and a truer and more 
perfect knowledge of each other’s 
lives; 


l. Consequence Whereof 


they do hereby create the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization for the pur- 
pose of advancing, through the edu- 
cational and scientific and cultural 
relations of the peoples of the world, 
the objectives of international peace 
and of the common welfare of man- 
kind for which the United Nations 
Organization was established and 
which its Charter proclaims. 


(See page 11) 
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Inter-American Teacher-Education Programs 


OR A NUMBER of years the U. 8. 

Office of Education has cooperated 
with groups of public schools or educa- 
tional institutions and agencies to main- 
tain centers for the development of 
educational programs which promote 
inter-American understanding. In the 
school years of 1943-45, funds to 
strengthen the work became available 
to the Office of Education through the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. This made it possi- 
ble to concentrate the programs of cer- 
tain centers on the preservice and in- 
service preparation of teachers. 

The funds were apportioned to cen- 
ters in several States and used to experi- 
ment with four types of programs. One 
type was a workroom where many kinds 
of materials were made accessible to 
students in teacher-training institu- 
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by Effie G. Bathurst, Project Supervisor 


tions, and where space was provided for 
students to use these materials to de- 
velop teaching plans in conference with 
instructors and groups of students. An- 
other was the demonstration room in 
summer workshops for young Spanish- 
speaking children. Here the children 
under student observation, were taught 
in nonreading activities, to speak Eng- 
lish. The third type of program in- 
cluded a team of visiting specialists or 
teachers to visit neighboring schools and 
observe in classrooms and confer with 
teachers. 

The purpose of the visit was to ex- 
change experiences and consider new 
and improved ways of teaching English- 
speaking children about the people of 
other American countries, their prob- 
lems, and the problems of all of us in 
understanding one another and getting 


along with one another as neighbors, A 
fourth type comprised activities of self 
improvement in schools attended largely 
by Spanish-speaking pupils and located 
where opportunities could be made for 
students in training to have experience 
in teaching Spanish-speaking boys and 
girls. 

A forthcoming bulletin + of the Office 
of Education reports activities of the 
four types of program and _ presents 
suggestions growing out of them. This 
article describes some of the major activ- 
ities of the last two types of program. 
It shows particularly how plans and 
procedures were varied according to the 
local communities and situations. 

1Inter-American Understanding and the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers. U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 


1946. No. 15. Washington 25, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 
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AliUMal CULAR ASOULIATIOM 


In California 


San Bernardino County has long had 
a program of inter-American educa- 
tion. Attending the schools there are 
both “Ienelish-speaking” students and 
Mexican-American students. As a cen- 
ter cooperating with the U.S. Office of 
Education, the county organized two 
teams of teachers and supervisors—one 
to improve imstructional service through 
workshops, and the other to acquaint 
the non-Mexican American with the 
concepts of race, culture, and ways of 
living that are basic to inter-cultural 
and inter-American good will. The 
former worked with teachers, the latter 
with civic organizations and educa- 
tional groups outside the school. 

A description of a workshop on 
Latin-American music and dancing 
gives an idea of this kind of contribu- 
tion. The goal of this particular pro- 
gram was to help the teachers respond 
to the native rhythms, moods, and emo- 
tions of Latin-American music and thus 
prepare them to enrich the music pro- 
gram for English-speaking students 
and to help Mexican-American children 
develop pride in their hemtage. There 
was first a discussion of some Latin- 
American folk and art music with 
characteristic rhythms, melodies, and 
dances. This was followed by the 
group’s learning to sing an authentic 
Latin-American song and playing an 
accompaniment for it on simple per- 
cussion instruments. Characteristics of 
the dances of Latin-American countries 
were then presented, first by a lecture, 
and following that, by teaching the 
group several dances simple enough for 
children to learn. 


In Colorado 

Placing prospective teachers of Span- 
ish-speaking children in a Spanish- 
speaking community for fundamental 
experience in school-community de- 
velopment was a part of the Adams 
State College plan in Colorado. The 
college has the assistance of the county 
superintendent and other local leaders 
in the town of San Luis, 40 miles away, 
for the training of student teachers for 
schools in Spanish-speaking communi- 
ties. In turn the college accepts its 1e- 
sponsibility for service Im community 
life and development tin San Luis and 
cooperating schools in the county. 
Headquarters for the work is the San 
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Lius Institute of Arts and Crafts, a 
Spanish-type adobe conmnmity build- 
ing acquired by the college. Students 
of the college who wish to work with 
Spanish-speaking children arrange to 
live in San Luis and do their teaching 
in San Luis schools. 

Tn the institute is a laboratory where 
students make posters and charts, do 
woodwork, learn to weave and paint, 
make plans and bibliographies for their 
teaching, and develop other types of in- 
structional materials. Learning music 
and songs appropriate for the commu- 
mity and the neighboring schools is part 
of each student’s education. Here 
teachers of the county come on Satur- 
days to make and assemble the mate- 
rials which they need for their classes. 
College instructors in education, art, 
music, and home and family living are 
available for individual and group con- 
ferences and for teachers institutes. At 
the institute a loan library developed by 
the college serves children, parents, 
teachers, and college instructors. Do- 
nations of books and magazines are 
received from agencies and individuals 
and phonograph and recordings are 
provided for loan. 

Many community activities are main- 
tamed. The pubhc schools, college and 
community cooperate in sponsoring a 
recreation center for young people dur- 
ing the school year. It is planned by 
the young people, who meet once a week 
for their fun in two vacant rooms in the 
high-school building. 

Cooperating schools one year made 
special study of the water supply. In 
a. few schools the only sources of drink- 
ing water were open wells and irrigation 
ditches. As a result of the children’s 
study the open wells of two schools were 
covered and in one town plans were 
started to pipe the water from a spring 
above the town to the peoples’ homes 
and the school. 

The goal of the center at Denver Uni- 
versity was increase in inter-American 
understanding. Drawing members of 
inter-American teams and advisory 
committee from cooperating schools as 
well as from local Denver schools was 
emphasized. Services of the teams in- 
cluded the visiting of classrooms and 
exchange of experiences with teachers 
and statl members, the distribution of 
materials, consultative services for 


teachers visiting the center or certain 
Denver schools, and aid in the develop- 
nent of instructional materials. 

When the work began, superintend- 
ents were asked to check lists of activ- 
ities which they desired for their school. 
When visits from teams were requested, 
the director of the center inquired the 
kind of program desired, and for the 
visit the team equipped itself with ap- 
propriate books, exhibits, maps, art, and 
children’s work. ‘Teachers from neigh- 
boring sehools attended a Saturday 
morning workshop where the first hour 
was spent on unit planning; the second, 
on Latin-American art; and the tluird, 
on learning Latin-American songs m 
Spanish from a Costa Rican student. 

A Latin-Amencan unit entitled 
Understanding Our Latin-American 
Neighbors was developed in one of the 
Denver junior high schools, and made 
available for other teachers. The story 
of the Incas was developed by the sixth 
grade of an elementary school. This too 
was distributed to teachers of the center 
and neighboring schools. 


In Pennsylvania 

A feature of the plan of the center at 
Pennsylvania State College was the ii- 
tial bringing together of representatives 
of schools in the area that had expressed 
interest in the program. They told 
what they were already domg and indi- 
cated types of service or cooperation 
which they would like from the center. 
Later a group of counselors was organ- 
ized to visit cooperating schools. Sev- 
eral types of visits were tried. Activ- 
ities of one can be summarized as fol- 
lows: The staff of the cooperating 
school was asked to have a meeting and 
list the problems and phases of inter- 
American education to which they 
would like the visiting team to give at- 
tention. Six counselors made the visit. 
On the first day, two of the counselors 
spoke to the teachers and administrators 
on the inter-American program. The 
counselors visited classes in elementary 
and secondary schools. The rest of the 
visit was spent in conference. Rooms 
were set aside in which teachers could 
confer individually with the counselors 
concerning their several subject-matter 
fields. Demonstration lessons were 
taught. 

(Turn to page 27) 
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Reports of Study Commission 
on State Educational Problems 


A REPORT on the annual meeting of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers was published in the February issue of Scuoon Live. The article included 
two of the Planning Committee of the Study Commission's reports: one, Analy- 
sis of Legislative Proposals ou Federal Aid and Governmental Reorganization 
Affecting Education Considcred by the Seventy-niuth Congress, the other, Voea- 


tional Hducation. 
follow. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


N FEBRUARY 1946. the National 

Council of Chief State School Otti- 
cers at its Buffalo meeting adopted a 
statement of policy concerning State 
department of education leadership in 
the field of teacher education. The 
Council requested the Planning Com- 
mittee to supplement that report with 
additional statements concerning poli- 
cies and practices relating to exchange 
teachers, salary schedules for teachers, 
and advisory councils in teacher educa- 
tion. The following statements are 
presented as a basis for clarifying issues, 
reaching agreements, and guiding prac- 
tices in these phases of teacher educa- 
tion as they affect the total program of 
education. 


Exchange Teachers 


An increasing number of citizens are 
coming to believe that an exchange of 
teachers is desirable to promote im- 
proved understandings among the dif- 
ferent regions of our Nation and_be- 
tween our Nation and foreign countries. 
In order that the program of exchange 
of teachers may be soundly conceived 
and efliciently administered, the follow- 
ing policies are proposed : 

I. The U. S. Office of Education 
should continue to expand its services 
to provide for or facilitate: 

A. The exchange of teachers among the 


regions of the United States and between 
our Nation and foreign countries. 


B. The furnishing of information to in- 
dividuals from foreign countries who wish 
to study in the United States and to our 
citizens who wish to study in foreign 
countries, 

It is recommended that in the exchange 
of teachers with foreign countries the Office 
of Edueation should establish and admin- 
ister procedures for selecting teachers for 
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Lhe four other reports adopted by the Natioual Council 


exchange, maintain a registry of such teach- 

ers, aud provide information (1) to teachers 

registered for exchange and (2) to officials 
seeking exchange teachers. 

Il. State departments of cducation 
should initiate legislation which will 
authorize local boards of education to 
exchange teachers with other boards of 
education in different parts of the 
United States and in forcigu countries. 

Such legislation should give the State edu- 
cational authority power in certifying ex- 
change teachers. School boards should have 
authority to continue the regular salary of 
teachers away on exchange, provided the 
teacher received in exchange is paid the regu- 
lar salary by his or her home community. 

III. In the exchange of teachers with 
foreign countries, the U. S. Office of 
Education should seek authority and 
funds (1) to pay the neecssary cost of 
travel and muiatenance to and from the 
point of exchange, (2) to provide an 
adequate allowance for travel in the 
area served, (3) to provide, when neces- 
sary, additional supplemeutary funds 
to enable the exchange teacher to main- 
tain « standard of living comparable to 
that of the teachers with whom he or 
she works, (4) to insure the eachange 
teacher against all health and accident 
hazards, and (5) to make sueh othev 
arvangements as may be deemed de- 
sirable. 


IV. State departments of education 
should initiate the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will protect the exchange 
teacher’s rights concerning certification, 
classification of position, sulary status, 
tenure, and retirement. 


V. State departments of education 
should encourage school officials within 
the State to arrange for exchange teach- 
ers. Such arrangements for the ex- 
change of teachers with foreigu coun- 
tries should be made through the State 


de partment of education rather than di- 
rectly with the U.S. Office of Kducation. 


VI. Officials of the State department 
of education should not recommend the 
release or the aceeptance of teachers for 
eachange of teachers with foreign coun- 
tries until they are assured that a 
monthly income will be provided which 
will enable the teachers involved in ex- 
change to maintain an acceptable stand- 
ard of living and in addition pay the 
costs of necessary travel. 


VII. Yeaehers reeommended for ex- 
change should be selected from those 
who have high ratings in health, char- 
acter, teaching skill, eitizeuship, com- 
petence to speak fluently the language 
of the childven where assigned, and the 
ability to interpret the eulture of the 
geographic area they represent. 

Exchange teachers are representatives of 
professional education and should serve as 
aunbassadors of good will, Only those of ex- 
cellent character are worthy to serve as repre- 
sentatives. Teachers of good citizenship 
should be selected to interpret their regions 
ahd governments. ‘Those who speak well in 
public are more likely to interpret the cultures 
they represent than those who do not. 


VILL. State departments of education 
should work with local school officials 
in secking cooperation fron national, 
State, and local orgauizations in de- 
veloping community readiness for ex- 
changing teachers. 

Some organized groups may oppose the ex- 
chauge of teachers on the basis that it pro- 
motes undesirable propaganda for the region 
or country coneerned. If State Department 
officials explain the nature and purposes to 
the leaders of organizations, and if the loeal 
school officials make similar explanations to 
the leaders of community organizations, it 
seemns highly probable that exchange teach- 
ing can be endorsed in advance of the develup- 
ment of opposition by opposing groups. 


IX. The U.S. Office of Education in 
cooperation with State and local school 
officials should provide for evaluating 
the exchange teacher program. 

Such evaluation should result in strengthen- 


ing the desirable features and eliminating 
those which are ineffective or harinful. 


Salary Schedules for Teachers 
There is general agreement that 
salary schedules which will attract and 
hold excellent people in the profession 
of teaching are fundamental. Salary 
schedules soundly conceived and legally 
adopted increase the efficiency of the 
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schools and society receives greater 
benefits as dividends for its investment 
in education. The following are sug- 
gested as policies: 

I. State departments of cducation 
should provide local administrative 
units with consultative service for the 
development of sound salary schedules 
for teachers. 

Salary schedules should afford incentives 
for competent teachers to stay in the pro- 
fession. 

II. Local salary schedules should be 
the result of cooperative study by 
teachers, laymen, administrators, and 
boards of education. 

Teachers’ salaries are the concern of the 
whole community, and cooperative thinking 
is desirable in determining salary policies 
which in turn greatly influence the quality 
of educational achievement. 

III. Salary schedule making or re- 
vising should begin with a thorough 
study of the pertinent factors con- 
cerned. 

The salaries paid, any existing inequali- 
ties, the qualifications of the teachers, the 
costs of living, the wealth of the community, 
and other pertinent factors should be taken 
into account. 

The effect of a proposed salary schedule on 
the salaries of individual teachers and the 
total cost of such a schedule should be pro- 
jected over a period of years before it is con- 
sidered for adoption. 

IV. Salary schedules should be based 
on pertinent factors such as training, 
experience, and the nature and quality 
of the service rendered. 


V. Salary schedules should provide 
compensation for teachers at least com- 
parable to that of other occupations 
which require equivalent qualifications. 

When this policy is made effective and 
teachers are paid salaries equivalent to those 
paid skilled labor and other professional 
people whose length of training is similar to 
that of teachers, then teaching will become 
more attractive to our talented youth. 

VI. Salary schedules should provide 


for compensation for 12 months based 
on a year-round educational program. 


Problems for Further Consideration : 


There are several other proposals re- 
lating to salary schedules which merit 
further consideration. Among these 
are the following: 

A. Should salary schedules provide for de- 

pendency allowances? 

B. Should salary schedules provide pay- 


ment for services rendered in addition 
to a regular load? 
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C. Should States enact a salary law which 
includes a fixed minimum and a speci- 
fied minimum number of required 
increments? 


Advisory Councils on Teacher Edu- 
cation 


The Chief State School Officers have 
endorsed the principle of leadership 
through group thinking and group 
planning in the following policy state- 
ment: “The State department of educa- 
tion should exercise leadership through 
cooperative planning.” Action accord- 
ing to the following policies should aid 
in attaining this objective. 


I. Hach State should organize an 
active State advisory council on teacher 
education whose membership is broadly 
represcntative of teacher education and 
public school interests. 


IL. The State council on teacher edu- 
cation should function as an advisory 
council to those who are legally respon- 
sible for teacher education. 


Such a council can make a real contri- 
bution through group thinking by: 

A. Discussing and evaluating present prac- 

tices in teacher education, and initiat- 


ing proposals for the improvement of 
teacher education. 


B. Evaluating proposals in the light of ad- 
vanced theories and experimental prac- 
tice. 


C. Evaluating results of meetings such as 
those held at Chautauqua, N. Y., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 


D. Presenting to the legally constituted 
officials findings and recommendations: 


E. Implementing the policies on teacher 
education previously adopted by the 
Chief State School Officers. 

Til. The advisory council should 
consider all phases of the program which 
in any way affect the education of 
teachers. 

Some suggested topics about which 
proposals might well be considered are: 

A. Function of teachers colleges. 

B. Functions of departments of education 
in tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties. 

C. Functions of departments of education 
in private colleges whose graduates are 
certified for teaching. 

D. Functions of a State department of 
education in terms of in-service training 
of teachers. 

E. Recruitinent of students for teacher 
education. 

F, Standards for the selection of students 
for teacher education. 


G. Observance of the law of supply and 
demand in the selection of students for 
teacher education. 


H. Certification of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. 

I. Personnel programs for prospective 
teachers. 

J. Guidance service for teachers in train- 
ing. 


K. Reeiprocity between States in the certi- 
fication of teachers. 

L. Internship. 

M. Salaries. 

N. Standards for acereditation of curricula 
used as basis for certification. 

O, Curriculum patterns in teacher educa- 
tion. 
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THE EDUCATION OF 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


I. Point of View 


A. All children who are educable 
should be provided an opportunity for 
an educational program which is prop- 
erly adjusted and reasonably adequate 
to meet their needs. 

This is based upon policies 1 and 5 (adopted 
by Chief State School Officers, February 3, 
1946), relating to “Developing an Adequate 
Educational Program’: “The edueational pro- 
gram can be considered adequate only when 
provision is made for meeting satisfactorily 
the needs of all individuals and groups who 
ean and should benefit from participation in 
the educational program.’ And, “An ade 
quate educational program should include the 
provision of special services for individuals 
and groups with specialized needs.” 


B. Educational programs for excep- 
tional children should be determined 
and provided upon the basis of complete 
analysis of the individual: His physical 
limitations, his psychological condition, 
his cmotional and social adjustment, his 
aptitudes and interests, his educational 
history, and any other pertinent factors. 

Upon the basis of this policy, the educa- 
tional authorities should provide a program 


comparable to that of the normal child with 
additional services and adaptations necessary 
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to provide the exceptional child with a pro- 
gram adjusted to his needs. 

C. Types of services and techniques 
designed to meet the needs of excep- 
tional children should differ among the 
various classifications universally recog- 
mized as comprising exceptional chil- 
dren, and also differ within each classi- 
fication. 

Objective experimentation is essential to 
evaluate present methods of meeting the needs 
of exceptional cliildren and to evaluate newer 
techniques. However, a few unsatisfactory 
programs should not be used as a reason for 
adopting either a laissez faire or “do nothing” 
attitude toward meeting the needs of excep- 
tional children. 


D. Segregation of exceptional chil- 
dren in special schools or classes should 
be supplanted whenever possible by pro- 
grams which place exceptional children 
in anormal environment, supplemented 
where necessary by special services. 

Segregation in schools or classes, entire or 
in part, should be approved only when defi- 
nitely necessary for educational reasons, not 
for the reason that medical treatment may be 
administered more conveniently in segregated 
schools. On the other hand, no child should 
be denied the opportunity of enrollment in a 
special school or class if he is educationally in 
need of the same. 


KB. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity (recognizing as goals appropri- 
ate competence in all major areas of 
hving—self-realization, human rela- 
tionships, civic responsibility, and eco- 
nonmuc efficiency—for all children) re- 
quires the provision of needed services 
for exceptional children that are at 
least equivalent to and coextensive with 
those available for nonexceptional chil- 
dren. 

1. The use of predetermined scholastic 
achievement goals as the only or predominant 
basis for encouraging continued school attend- 
ance on the part of the child who is achieving 
at a rate reasonably in line with his ability 
implies that some of the fundamental pur- 
poses of education are ignored. 

2. For certain types of exceptional chil- 
dren, such as the deaf, the blind, and the 
cerebral palsied, educational programs for 
children and parents should be made available 
Without reference to the customary entrance 
ages of children. 


Il. Definition and Incidence 


Exceptional children should be de- 
fined as children who deviate from the 
normal child physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally, or socially to such an extent 
that specialized or additional services 
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are essential to provide an adequate edu- 
cational program. 


A. A careful differentiation should be made 
between children who are medically excep- 
tional and those who are educationally ex- 


ceptional, Not all physically or mentally 
exceptional children are educationally ex- 
ceptional. 


1. A child who is exceptional, medically, 
must be given medical services if such 
services will benefit him; but need for 
medical services does not in itself justify 
classifying him as educationally excep- 
tional. 

2. An educationally exceptional child is one 
for whom full- or part-time educational 
service or adjustment, beyond or in lieu 
of that necessary or feasible for normal 
children, must be made because of physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, or social devia- 
tions, single or in combination. 

B. Based upon reliable evidence, the fol- 
lowing table is presented to show the esti- 
mated national incidence of the various types 
of exceptional children needing special educa- 
tional services. 


Types of Children Percent 
Blind and partially sighted__..___-______ 0.3 
Deaf and hard-of-hearing_-_-___________- 0.8 
Crippled and cardiapathie______________ 0. 7 
pile pice ==s=-————aaaeee eee 0.1 
“Seen detective. 8.5 
Mientallivacetand dee ee 2a0 
Soeaillhy senmllnclimewect 2.0 
(QUT eae | 1.0 


Some authorities in the respective fields indi- 
eate incidences higher than those given above. 


Ill. Cooperative Planning in Dele- 
gating Functions 


All agencies concerned should plan 
cooperatively in giving the services for 
which they are primarily responsible in 
such a way that each can serve the child 
as effectively as possible through (1) 
case finding; (2) diagnostic services; 
(3) treatment, education, guidance and 
training, and auxiliary programs 
(transportation, lunch, etc.); and (4) 
placement and follow-up services. 


IV. Educational Responsibility for 
Meeting Educational Needs 
of Exceptional Children 


A. The State, since it is responsible 
for safeguarding the rights of all chit- 
dren, is obligated to guarantee educa- 
tional opportunities for all educable 
exceptional children. 

For example, all States have enacted com- 
pulsory school laws requiring parents to send 
children to school whether the parents desire 
it or not; juvenile courts in every State, upon 
the basis of public safety and police power, 
have the right to take children away from 
undesirable homes. 


B. State departments of education, 
as the legally responsible educational 
agencies in the States, should accept 
their obligation to insure necessary serv- 
ices for exceptional children. 

This is based on the following policy, 
adopted by Chief State School Officers, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1946: “Each State is responsible for 
determining the extent of educational serv- 
ices which should be provided by the State 
program of education and for assisting local 
communities in determining the scope of serv- 
ices to be provided in the community.” 


C. State departments of education 
have a further responsibility to exert 
leadership in promoting the enactment 
of State plans consistent with these 
policies for the education of exceptional 
children. 


D. The State educational authority 
should exert leadership in securing leg- 
islation for: (1) Compulsory provision 
for adequate programs of education for 
exceptional children, and (2) the ap- 
plication of the compulsory school at- 
tendance laws to execptional children, 
including an educational program for 
the home-bound, hospitalized, and san- 


‘atoria pupils. 


(In view of previously adopted policies by 
the Chief State School Officers, it is assumed 
that reorganization of school districts will be 
encouraged so that eventually, where possible, 
all school districts will be adequate to pro- 
vide necessary educational programs for all 
types of exceptional children in their own 
school districts.) 


E. Criteria for a State educational 
program for exceptional children: 


1. There should be no discrimination among 
types of exceptional children. 

2. As a long-range program, institutional 
types of education should be avoided ex- 
cept as necessary for the protection of 
the individual and society. 

3. The State agencies responsible for the 
program should be selected in terms of 
their primary function. 

4. Unnecessary duplication should be 
avoided. For example: Rehabilitation 
of the blind in many States is allocated 
to one agency and rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped to another 
agency. 

5. Cooperation and coordination of all 
State agencies concerned with child wel- 
fare are essential. 

6. State agency as contrasted with local 
agency responsibility should be primarily 
concerned with stimulation, experimen- 
tation, and evaluation Services. 

7. The State should adopt minimum stand- 
ards concerning teacher preparation and 
other educational requirements. 


8. The Joeal school authority should ad- 
minister the local program with author- 
ity to go beyond the minimum State 
standards. 

9, The determination of who is eligible for 
special services is a local responsibility 
upon the basis of minimun: State stand- 
ards, The diagnosis upon which the 
seleetion is based should be performed by 
the proper  personnel—for example, 
physical diagnosis by the medical pro- 
fession; a complete educational diagnosis 
and recommendations for treatment by 
the school personnel, such as, the teacher, 
the phyehologist, a guidance person, and 
ether appropriate personnel. (This sug- 
gestion does not envision the exclusion 
of the other speeialized diagnostic serv- 
ices available through local and State 
agencies for severe cases.)  (Poliey 6, 
previously adopted, “Developing an Ade- 
quate Educational Program”: “6, Provi- 
sion should be made for utilizing the 
services and facilities of all related 
ageucies which should properly render 
services auxiliary to education.” ) 


V. Organization and Administra- 
tion of a State Program for 
Exceptional Children 


The State educational authority, after 
considering the recommendation of ap- 
propriate advisory committees repre- 
sentative of school personnel and other 
ageneies concerned with the welfare of 
children, should set up minimum stand- 
ards for the program of services for ea- 
ceptional children, including standards 
TOES 

A. Selection and training of teach- 
ers for exceptional children.—(See 
policy on “Teacher Education II-E,” 
adopted by the National Council of 


Chief State School Officers at its 
Buffalo meeting in 1946.) 


B. Selection of children for serv- 
7ces.—The selection of children should 
be on the basis of physical disability, 
mental deviation, and emotional dis- 
turbances, or a combination of these 
characteristics which indicate a need for 
adaptation of an educational program 
or In some respects a fundainentally dif- 
ferent program. 


C. Provisions of buildings, equip- 
ment, and instructional materials.— 
Special desks with orthopedic attach- 
ment if necessary for the physical com- 
fort and health of pupils; group hear- 
ing aids for acoustically handicapped 
children; large type books for partially 
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sighted children; ete., should be made 
available. 


D. State residential schools.—Such 
schools, except for those children who 
should be enrolled therein for their own 
proper guidance or for the protection of 
themselyes and society, should gradual- 
ly be displaced by programs of educa- 
tion which do not require institutionali- 
zation. This policy is based on 
consideration of the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. No child should be deprived of his op- 
portunity to live with his own parents 
if his home is at least reasonably desir- 
able. 


Though public day schools eannot in all 
cases be located where all children may 
reside at home every day, it is possible 
to provide centers geographically located 
so that the child may live in foster homes 
during the school week and be at home 
week ends and holidays. 


to 


3. Day schoo] plan is feasible because an 
adequate educational program is possible 
and the cost is reasonable. 


VI. Financing the Program for Ex- 


ceptional Children 


A. Adequate financial provision 
should be made to provide cxceptional 
children with educational opportunities 
comparable to those provided non- 
caceptional children. 

B. State aid formulas should rccog- 
nize necessary costs involved in provid- 
ing equal educational opportunities for 
execptional children. 

C. Local school units should be re- 
quired to provide such educational scerv- 
iccs as are needed by cxecptional 
children and as are comparable with the 
opportunities afforded nonexccptional 
children. 


D. The State department of educa- 
tion should be provided with funds so 
that in cooperation with local school 
units it can inelude a continnous pro- 
gram of consultation, evaluation, and 
experimentation. 

(Policy 3 H under “Financing the Educa- 
tional Program During and Following the 
War lmergency Period,” February 1946: “HH. 
The State board of education or other appro- 
priate State educational agency should have 
limited funds and authority to make grants 
to local school units for the purpose of estab- 
lishing new pregrams on an experimental or 
emergency basis.’’) 
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| GUIDANCE 


I. School authoritics in each State 
Should establish a unified program of 
guidanee services designed to serve the 
interests of individuals and of society 
in relation to the general and specialized 
aspects of the total educational program 
in the schools of the State at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult school 
levels. 


The classification and separation procedures 
in the armed forces, the readjustment of re- 
turning veterans, and the reconversion of the 
national economy froin a wartime to a peace- 
time basis have resulted in the creation of 
many and often conflicting types of guidance 
services. An illustration of the need for a 
more unified program may be found in the 
guidance services established by veterans’ 
ageucies which affect the deeisions of veterans 
relative to the completion of their secondary 
schooling without adequate information con- 
cerning policies and programs established by 
the secondary schools. 


II. State school authorities should 
take advantage of the financial assist- 
ance from Federal funds to further 
develop a State program of guidance 
without unneccssary duplication of 
services or conflict in points of view. 

Recent legislation in the form of the George- 
Barden Act makes State supervision of guid- 
ance, counselor training, research, and a cer- 
tain amount of local reimbursement fer coun- 
selors possible under policies now being de- 
veloped by the U. 8S. Office of Education. 


III. The scope of the guidance pro- 
gram should include individual counsel- 
ing, fact finding basic to school program 
adjustments, and leadership in super- 
vising and training all school personnel 
performing guidance scrvices. 


Individual counseling with respect to edu- 
cational and vocational planning and other 
types of planning should enable the indi- 
vidual to make decisions with respect to prob- 
lems involving economic, social, vocational, 
emotional, moral, and other factors affecting 
his personal adjustment. 

The guidance program serves to furnish data 
concerning individuals, occupational oppor- 
tunities and requirements, and other factors 
basic to schoo] program adjustments necessary 
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for the welfare of the individual and of society. 

Leadership in supervision and training 
should coordinate the efforts of classroom 
teachers and all other school personnel per- 
forming guidance services as an integral part 
of a well-rounded guidance program. 


IV. The State sehool authorities 
should determine the minimum quali- 
jieations for guidanee personnel. 


In addition to those personal traits that 
make for success in guidance work, special- 
ized training, successful classroom teaching 
experienee, and work experience other than 
teaching are desirable for guidance special- 
ists. 

Since some aspects of guidance services are 

an esseutial part of their duties, all school 
personnel—adiministrative, supervisory, spe- 
cialist, or clussroom—should receive guidance 
training as an integral part of their profes- 
sional training. 
V. The State  sehool authorities 
should recognize the need for provid- 
ing adequate gquidanee serviees for all 
the schools of the State. 

Where the basic administration unit is too 
sinall to permit the provision of an adequate 
guidance program, the organization of larger 
administrative units, the cooperative efforts 


of small units, or other measures should be 
employed to provide such a programm. 
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L VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


Introduction 


The education of veterans presents a 
new and unique problem. Most educa- 
tional problems have a life span of up- 
wards of 50 years or more, yet here is 
a problem that should soon attain its 
peak and begin to merge into the gen- 
eral problem of education. However, 
the problem has all of the complication 
of a national emergency problem in- 
cluding a very definite educational 
aspect. 

Statesmen and educators are ob- 
hgated to put forth great and honest 
efforts because of the promise for the 
future which these veterans carry. 
The problem deals with the welfare of 
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milhons of young adults who are se- 
lected individuals in the positive sense. 
They are, generally speaking, emotion- 
ally stable, healthy, literate, intelligent, 
and, most important of all, eager to 
learn. 

In spite of repeated forewarnings, 

the programs for veterans’ education 
are not satisfactory. Most public edu- 
cational institutions are on the way to 
a good program. The private trade 
school situation is in a deplorable state. 
The on-the-job training program is in- 
adequate, and is in a state of disorder 
and constant change. 
- ‘The problem is so pressing that ade- 
quate and well-defined policies should 
be agreed upon at once by all control 
agencies involved. Instructional poli- 
cies and programs should be developed 
at the local, State, and institutional 
levels. Lastly, approved policies 
should be widely disseminated and 
carried out. 

Educators should take advantage of 
opportunities to. interest veterans in 
public education, to eliminate undesir- 
able traditions in education, to evalu- 
ate new learning methods, and to utilize 
the impetus of veterans’ education to 
develop further upper secondary and 
adult programs. 


Basic Information 


In the consideration of this problem 
at least the following three questions 
must be faced and answered : 

1. What State agencies have been as- 
signed vesponsibilities for veterans’ 
edueation in all areas, and how do such 
agencies diseharge these responsibili- 
ties? 

In the hearings on S. 1617, The Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the U. S. Senate, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, a desirable pattern for adminis- 
trative responsibilities for the educa- 
tion of veterans was advocated by 
leading educators. These leaders of 
education recommended that the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ education 
follow the desirable and effective plan 
of joint responsibility of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the State 
departments of education. 

This recommendation was not made a 
part of P. L. 346, nor has it been fol- 
lowed in its administration. Instead 


the Veterans’ Administration wrote to 
the Governors of all States, requesting 
that they designate approving agencies 
for institutional and on-the-job train- 
ing for veterans. As a result there isa 
wide variety of approving agencies 
among the several States. While as a 
rule the agency designated to approve 
institutional traming is charged also 
with approval of on-the-job traiming, in 
some States one Stute agency approves 
institutional training, another on-the- 
job training, and a third apprentice 
training. Some of the many approving 
agencies within a State are the State 
Board of Education, the Department of 
Labor, the Agency for Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, a special committee for approval, 
the State Apprentice Council, and the 
State Veterans’ Administration. In 
the States in which such a variety of 
approving agencies exists, there is im- 
evitably a loss in administrative effi- 
ciency. Such a loss would be obviated 
if the successful experiences of many 
years in the cooperative administration 
of educational enterprises through the 
U.S. Office of Education, the State de- 
partments of education, and local school 
boards were followed. 

In the majority of the States, the 
State departments of education have 
been designated as the approving 
agency for college and secondary edu- 
cation. ‘Their successful administrative 
experience in approval on these levels 
has facilitated the execution of the re- 
sponsibility of approving colleges and 
secondary schools for veterans’ educa- 
tion. In approval on these levels the 
State departments of education have 
been most effective. 

In the fields of approval for on-the- 
job training and specialized training m 
institutions, the State departments 
have been much less effective largely 
due to lack of funds with which to se- 
cure adequate personnel to inspect and 
supervise these types of training. 

While a few States have been able to 
allot some funds for this work, most 
States have not had available funds 
sufficient to employ an adequate num- 
ber of supervisors to execute effectively 
the responsibilities necessarily con- 
nected with the approval of on-the-job 
trainmg and specialized training in 
institutions. 

2. What is the nature of the program 
of administration, leadership, and in- 


od 


struction of: (a) The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; (b) the U. S. Office of 
Education, (ce) other Federal agencies; 
and (d) nongovernmental agencies? 

A careful review of the laws provid- 
ing for the education of veterans anda 
study of the discussions which devel- 
oped in connection with the hearings 
on these bills and amendments show 
quite conclusively that it was the in- 
tention of Congress to place all matters 
relating to veterans in the hands of the 
Veterans’ Adininistration insofar as the 
individual veteran is concerned. It ap- 
pears to have been the desire of Con- 
gress to have one organization, namely, 
the Veterans’ Administration, to which 
the veteran could turn for aid in the 
solution of any of his problems. 

On the other hand, it was generally 
agreed that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion should not attempt to supervise the 
work done in the educational institu- 
tions or to act as the approving agency 
for educational establishments. This 
phase of the program was left in the 
hands of the State and local educational 
authorities, agencies, or boards. Con- 
siderable confusion arises, however, 
when an attempt is made to draw a line 
between the supervision of the institu- 
tion and the supervision of the indi- 
vidual who attends the institution. 

Further complications arise when the 
individual veteran chooses, in lieu of at- 
tending a regularly accredited educa- 
tional institution, to enroll in some 
newly established educational institu- 
tion or to take on-the-job training in 
some industrial establishment which 
has not previously been approved to 
carry on an educational program. Such 
situations necessitate a tremendous ex- 
pansion of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the State educational agencies 
for the approval and supervision of 
these organizations. 

No funds are provided for the State 
educational agencies to perform these 
expanded services except as authorized 
in Public Law 679, 79th Congress, 
which reads as follows: 

Any such appropriation shall also be avail- 
able for use by the Administrator in reim- 
bursing State and local agencies for reason- 
able expenses incurred by them jin (1) ren- 
dering necessary services in ascertaining the 
qualifications of industrial establishments for 
furnishing on-the-job training to veterans un- 


der the provisions of Part VIII of such regu- 
lation, and in the supervision of industrial 
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establishments furnishing such training; or 
(2) furnishing, at the request of the Adininis- 
trator, any other services or faeilities in 
conneetion with the administration of pro- 
grams for training on the job under sueh 
provisions; or (8) furnishing, at the request 
of the Administrator, information coneerning 
edueational opportunities available in schools 
and colleges. 


The present policy of the Veterans’ 
Administration seems to be to depend 
upon the State educational agencies to 
inspect and approve educational insti- 
tutions and establishments which offer 
training to veterans to reimburse the 
State agency for such service in ac- 


cordance with a schedule devised by the- 


Veterans’ Administration. If the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has a policy for 
reimbursing for supervision at the State 
level, such policy has not been clearly 
defined or announced and certainly is 
not uniformly understood or inter- 
preted in the various States. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration, from the central 
office, has declined to recognize and ap- 
prove the function of coordination as 
an educational service in on-the-job 
training, although it has been an ac- 
cepted practice in education for a num- 
ber of years. 

It may be said that under the present 
policy the administration of the educa- 
tion of veterans rests entirely with the 
Veterans’ Administration, with the 
exception of such administrative and 
supervisory services which the Admin- 
istrator requests from other State and 
local agencies and for which services 
he may reimburse the State or local 
agency in accord with policies which he 
determines. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation 1s bypassed entirely both in the 
wording of the law and in the adminis- 
tration of it. This Office can therefore 
serve in an advisory capacity only at 
the discretion of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator, even though vital education 
policies at the national level are 
involved. 

Other Federal agencies affect this 
program both directly and indirectly. 
For example, the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Labor serves as a 
coordinating agency for all existing 
executive agencies (except the Veter- 
ans’ Administration) authorized by law 
relating to retraining, reemployment, 
vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation. Other divisions of the 


Department of Labor are concerned 
with apprenticeship. 


Some other Federal agencies having 
responsibility in supplying both hous- 
ing and nonhousing facilities in pro- 
moting veterans’ education are: The 
Federal Works Agency, War Assets 
Administration, War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. 


3. What are the various relationships 
existing between Federal agencies, State 
agencies, and extra-legal agencies? 

The experience of State officials in 
handling affairs dealing with veterans’ 
education on a national level with the 
various Federal agencies listed under 2 
above tends to substantiate the fact that 
too often Federal agencies work at cross 
purposes and with unnecessary over- 
lapping and duplication. Directives 
are issued and revoked before they can 
be put into full effect. This procedure 
is extremely confusing, demoralizing, 
and destructive to regional and State 
offices of the Federal agencies, as well 
as to State and local educational 
agencies, 


The extra-legal agencies on the na- 
tional, State, and local levels have in- 
fluenced the patterns of veterans’ edu- 
cation more than is generally recog- 
nized. They are effective lobbying 
agents when our legislative bodies are 
in session and their influence is far- 
reaching in shaping the total educa- 
tional program. Naturally, there are 
many instances in which these agencies 
are in disagreement. Even as a small 
minority group, one of these agencies 
can be extremely potent in promulgat- 
ing a selfish program. There isa great 
need for guidance from our professional 
leaders to direct the efforts of these or- 
ganizations into the proper channels. 
The fundamental need, however, is for 
these programs to be properly organized 
and channeled through regularly con- 
stituted Federal, State, and local educa- 
tional agencies. 


Recommended Policies 


I. The U. S. Office of Education 
should properly be made responsible for 
advisory, planning, and consultative 
services for educational aspects of the 
veterans’ program, and to this end funds 
should be allocated to this Office by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 
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Il. The administration of programs of 
financial and material aid to States and 
communities should be done in terms of 
plans acceptable to the U. S. Office of 
Education and to the regularly consti- 
tuted educational agencies of the several 
States. 


Ill. An agreement should be made 
among the Apprentice Training Service 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as to what are 
apprenticeable occupations, and such 
agreement should be forwarded to the 
States for their guidance. 


IV. Adi educational aspects of the vet- 
erans’ program in a State should be co- 
ordinated by the State department of 
education. 


V. Financial aid for the education and 
training of veterans should go to the 
regularly constituted State educational 
agencies. 


VI. Local administrative school units 
maintaining secondary schools (includ- 
ing locally controlled public junior col- 
leges) should extend their programs to 
provide for the veterans in their larger 
community areas. 


VII. The local school administrative 
unit should coordinate all educational 
programs it should provide in its service 
areas. 


The above principle is meant to ex- 
clude multiple programs and adminis- 
trative channels, but is not meant to 
inhibit the individual veteran from 
seeking extra community resources. 


Committee members and consult- 
ants attending Washington or 
St. Louis Conferences 
Project Committee 

G. Robert Koopman, 
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E. L. Morphet 
Robert H. Morrison 
Cameron M. Ross 
Roger M. Thompson 
BE. Glenn Featherston, 


secretary 


Planning Committee 
R. Lee Thomas, chair- 
man 
T. J. Berning 
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THE LAUNCHING OF UNESCO 


by George J. Kabat, Acting Chief, European Educational Relations Section, 
International Educational Relations Division’ 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
is now officially recognized as the 
world’s international educational or- 
ganization. It has but one aim: The 
promotion of world peace through edu- 
cation, science, and culture. The First 
General Conference of UNESCO met 
in Paris late in 1946 to launch officially 
this new attempt at world peace through 
understanding. : 


Oneness of Aim 


When the Conference opened, more 
than 20 nations had accepted and signed 
the UNESCO charter. At the close of 
the Conference 4 weeks later, 30 na- 
tions, all members of the United Na- 
tions, had completed the formalities 
necessary to become full members. 
The purposes of the Conference were to 
take UNESCO out of its temporary 
status, to make it a permanent and 
functional organization, and to adopt a 
program of action by which UNESCO 
would carry on its assigned task, 
namely, world peace through education, 
science, and culture. This oneness of 
aim is repeated for emphasis and be- 
cause it did not seem clear to many 
participating in the Conference. In 
fact, there was considerable difference 
of opinion on the point as evidenced by 
the following statement from the earlier 
writings of UNESCO’s Director Gen- 
eral: “UNESCO—the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization—is by its title committed 
to two sets of aims. In the first place, 
it is international and must serve the 
ends and objects of the United Nations, 
which in the long perspective are world 
ends, ends for humanity as a whole. 
And secondly, it must foster and pro- 
mote all aspects of education, science 
and culture, in the widest sense of these 
words.” ? 


Purposes and Functions 


Article I of the Constitution of 
UNESCO dealing with the purposes 


and functions of the Organization 
reads as follows: 

1. The purpose of the Organization is to 
contribute to peace and security by promot- 
ing collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distince- 
tion of race, sex, language or religion, by 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

When the delegates assembled in 
Paris for the First General Conference 
of UNESCO, they had three main tasks 
to perform. First, the delegates were 
charged with adopting for UNESCO 
a program both immediate and long 
range. Second, they had to adopt a 
budget which their governments would 
support. And, third, they were faced 
with the task of selecting a Director 
General who would guide UNESCO’s 
activities and who would use UNESCO 
for the purpose for which it was 
intended. 


The Program 

The UNESCO Preparatory Commis- 
sion, since its formation over a year 
ago, had been planning ways and 
means by which it could best carry out 
the aim of UNESCO. It had been de- 
cided that world peace could best be 
promoted by use of education, mass 
communication, libraries, and museums, 
the natural sciences, the human sci- 
ences, and the creative arts. In the 
light of the program proposed by the 
Preparatory Commission, the delegates 
were assigned by the chairmen of their 
national delegations to the various sub- 
commissions and committees whose ° 
purpose was to study the proposed pro- 
gram and make revisions as they saw 
fit, keeping in mind the wishes of their 
respective national delegations and 
commissions. 

1Mr,. Kabat serves as liaison officer between the 
U. S. Office of Education and UNESCO. He was 
Technical Advisor to U. S. Delegation, First Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO, Paris, 1946; U. 5S. 
Delegate, Ninth Internationa] Conference on Public 
Education, Geneva, Switzerland, March 1946. 

2Huxley, Julian S. UNESCO, Its Purpose and 


Philosophy. Part I UNESCO/C/6 (mimeograph) 
Paris, Sept. 30, 1946, p. 1. 
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Prior to the meeting In Paris a na- 
tional comiuission hae been set up im 
the United States to formulate a gen- 
eral program which was to gute the 
members of the United States delega- 
tion in Paris, In the United States the 
national commission was made up of 
100 men and women representing all 
the fields froin education to creative 
arts mentioned above. These men and 
women came from public, private, 
State, and Federal organizations and 
were truly representative in the widest 
sense of the word. They met in Wash- 
ington during September 1946 and 
drew up suggested plans and programs 
which the Departinent of State organ- 
ized into the Position Book, as it out- 
lined in detail the positions which the 
United States delegates in Paris were 
to follow. In varying degrees all dele- 
gations present were under instructions 
from their home governments or from 
their national commissions. In some 
instances it might be said that delega- 
tions tended to reflect the foreign 
policy of their governments. 


Statement of Principles 
Guiding U.S. Delegation 


Once the various subcommissions 
began working on programs for 
UNESCO, it was evident to members 
of the United States delegations that 
it would be impossible to follow the 
Position Book verbatim. Hence, the 
United States delegation set about 
drafting a set of principles that should 
guide its members in accepting, reject- 
ing, or modifymg any and all projects 
submitted. The statement of principles 
that guided the members of the United 
States delegation reads in part as 
follows: 

A. The purpose of UNESCO, as set forth 
in its charter, is to develop and increase 
means of communication between peoples and 
to achieve through educational, scieutific, and 
cultural relations the objectives of interma- 
tional peace, Any program which advances 
this purpose is appropriate ot UNESCO. 


’ 


1. By “peace” we do not mean the mere 
cessation of hostilities. Peace is a process 
and not something you arrive at. Peace is a 
eondition whieh prevents war by creating a 
social order in which incentives to war are 
destroyed by the human and spiritual values 
erented and achieved. 


B. This principle must be translated into 
eriteria by which to judge what projects fall 
Within the seope of UNESCO and how di- 
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rectly such projects are relited to its purpose, 

1. UNESCO may act As a stimulating 
ageney. It nly encourage existing interna- 
tional organizations, develop them in fields 
in which they do uot exist, and undertake 
prejeets for which no existing organization 
is adequate, 

2, UNESCO thay act us a service ageney. 
Its purpose in this function should be to pro- 
vide an international center to facilitate the 
exchauge and flow of information among 
peoples. 

3. Important as these activities are, the 
characteristic funetion of UNESCO will be 
found in projeeis which it undertakes as an 
operaling agency. 

In any staiement of principles, the operat- 
ing projects which UNESCO will undertake 
as its prime objectives should be differen- 
tiated from those activities in whieh it will 
furnish facilities, guidance, and cooperation. 
The final test of such activities is that they 
are directly and immediately pertinent to the 
peace and welfare of the world, 

The spiritual heritage of the war is dis- 
couragement, maladjustment, and hate. The 
wreckage of schools and places of worship 
accompany hunger and disease, and all these 
are consequences or outward symbols of the 
disintegration of man. Throughout the world, 
men’s bodies and spirits are sick, and their 
minds are confused and divided. UNESCO 
must undertake the diagnosis of the causes 
of these ills and marshall all the resources of 
art, learning, science and education, and mass 
media to overcome them. These inquiries 
should lead to action, sometimes by UNESCO, 
Sometimes on the recommendation of 
UNESCO by other agencies of the United Na- 
tions, sometimes by other competent interna- 
tional organizations. UNESCO must con- 
struct that international commonwealth of 
knowledge and eulture which is essential fo 
a healthy world. Immediate aid in rebuilding 
what the world has lost is a necessary first 
step. 

C. The distinetion between these three ways 
in which UNESCO may act serves as a means 
of selecting from the vast number of projects 
that may be desirable for various reasons 
those that are so closely related to the peace 
and welfare of the world that they deserve 
attention by UNESCO. 

These, then, are the principles drawn 
up and presented to the first session of 
the General Conference by the United 
States delegation. These principles 
guided many of the delegates in adopt- 
ing the program for UNESCO. The 
following is a résumé of the program 
adopted by the First General Confer- 
ence of the UNESCO. 


Education 
The education subeommission called 
on national commissions or national co- 


United States Delegation/55 
Paris, Nov. 24, 1946, p. 1 to 3. 


(Revision #2) 


operating bodies to promote, imple- 
ment, and accept responsibilities as re- 
gards the following program. 


I. A program of immedinte work for inter- 
national uuderstanding. This is to be carried 
out by: 


(a) A study of education for international 
understanding in the primary, secondary, and 
higher schools of the member states to be car- 
ried out by UNESCO, in consultation with 
experts and in collaboration with member 
states. 

(bv) Publication of an international educa- 
tional yearbook and the establishment of a 
committee on educational statistics, 

(e) Seminars on edueation for international 
understanding for teachers from member 
states to be held in 1947, 

(¢@) UNESCO will undertake clearinghouse 


_ activities for the international exchange of 


persons—children, students, teachers, youth 
leaders, leaders in adult education and work- 
crs’ organizations, and members of various 
professions. These activities should inelude 
the study of the equivalence of school stand- 
ards and -college and university degrees. 

(e) UNESCO shall furnish assistance 1o 
international relations clubs working through 
the educational ageneies and youth organiza- 
tions of the member states. 


II. Long-term work for international under- 
standing shall be carried on by: 


(a) A program of fundamental education, 
sometimes referred to as functional literacy, 
to help establish a minimum fundamental edu- 
eation for all purposes. (Fully explained in 
Fundamental Education: Common Ground for 
All People, to be published by UNESCO.) 

(b) The collection of data on adult educa- 
tion from member states on the content aud 
techniques of adult education. 


III. Improvement of teaching and teaching 
materials for international understanding by: 


(a) A program for the improvement of text- 
books and teaching materials as aids in de- 
veloping international nnderstandmg, 

(b) Developing a teaehers’ eharter—darafts 
of such a charter shall be invited from in- 
terested persons and groups with a view of 
improving the status of teachers, 

(e) UNESCO shall serve as a clearinghouse 
for studies of the teaching profession. 


IV. Edneation activities in cooperation with 
other organizations ; 


(a) Appointnient of an expert committee on 
health edueation in conjunetion with the 
United Nations, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agricultural Organization, 
the International Labor Organization, and 
other organizations with special eompetence 
in this field, to explore the field of health 
education. 

(b) A study of handicapped children, with 
special reference to those in war-devastated 
countries, should be undertaken in eoopera- 
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tion with other organizations concerned with 
this problem. 


Other Divisions and Sections 


Space will not permit as detailed a 
résumé of the programs adopted for 
the other divisions and sections of 
UNESCO. In general the program for 
science and culture charges UNESCO 
with the responsibihty of undertaking, 
promoting, and facilitating studies and 
research that will aid in the solution 
of problems, social and otherwise, 
which will contribute to world peace. 
In many instances the projects assigned 
to UNESCO in the cultural and scien- 
tific fields deal with facilitating the ex- 
change of ideas and materials among 
the scholars of various countries. It is 
the opinion of the writer that in the 
fields outside of education delegates 
were more prone to support programs 
which furthered the development of a 
‘science or art, without regard to the 
stated aim and purpose of UNESCO, 
i. e., a definite contribution to inter- 
national peace. 

The program adopted for mass com- 
munication directs UNESCO to carry 
on any activities which will contribute 
to the free flow of information across 
all national boundaries. It further di- 
rects UNESCO to use all forms of 
mass communication, such as the press, 
‘radio, books, and films, to promote ac- 
tivities which will lead to international 
understanding and world peace. 

One section of UNESCO which is 
only temporary should nevertheless not 
be ignored. This is the section on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction and Rehabili- 
tation. At the time of the meeting of 
the First General Conference, six of 
the war-devastated countries had sub- 
mitted a list of minimum shortages 
which they could not possibly make up 
in whole or in part themselves. Among 
other materials, and not counting school 
buildings or permanent equipment, 
these included 11 million pens, 55 mil- 
lion penpoints, 150 million pencils, 8 
million erasers, 1 million metric rulers, 
75 million notebooks, 250 tons of writ- 
ing paper, 1 million drawing books and 
40 million sheets of drawing paper, 20 
thousand tons and 3 million sheets of 
printing paper, 1 million slates, 1 mil- 
. 4Commentary Upon the Proposed Program of 


UNESCO. UNESCO/C/25, Paris, December 8, 
1946. 
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hon colored pencils, 1 million boxes of 
water colors, 3 millon sheets of blotting 
paper, and 2 million compasses. 
Another country not included in the 
above list submitted a statement show- 
ing educational losses of $738,782,000 
as a result of the war. This figure is 
based on the legal dollar exchange. On 


the free market it would be many times , 


higher. 
A sound program to promote the pro- 
duction, collection, and distribution of 


‘needed school equipment and supplies 


was recommended. Many of the proj- 
ects of this temporary section will be 
linked with other UNESCO activities. 


Budget 


By the time the General Conference 
was drawing to a close, budget pro- 
posals ranged from 6 to 12 million dol- 
lars. The United States supported the 
idea of a fledgeling budget, and the 
final budget adopted was 6 million dol- 
lars for 1947 plus 950 thousand dollars 
for the obligations of the Preparatory 
Commission during 1946. The per- 
centage which the United States shall 
be expected to pay will be the same as 
its share of other United Nations 
expenditures. 

In adopting the budget for 1947, the 
Conference made it clear that this ac- 
tion should in no way set a precedent 
for future years. It was assumed that 
the UNESCO Secretariat would re- 
quire the better part of 1947 to get 
started on the various projects; hence’ 
it would be impossible to begin spend- 
ing for actual operational projects on 
any large scale. It was clearly not lack 
of confidence in UNESCO to do the job 
which set the limits of the budget for 
1947. 

One suggested project for the Mass 
Communication Section which involved 
a world-wide radio network would have 
involved an initial outlay of 250 to 750 
million dollars. This project was tem- 
porarily shelved and the Secretariat 
was entrusted to investigate the possi- 
bilities of cooperating with the United 
Nations on a world radio network. 


The Director General 


The Constitution of UNESCO pro- 
vides that the First General Conference 
shall elect a Director General for a 
term of 6 years. The Executive Coun- 
cil made up of 18 persons from as many 


member states was elected in the first 
days of the Conference. It labored con- 
tinuously until the closing days before 
the nomination of Dr. Julian S. Hux- 
ley was finally agreed npon. An im- 
portant feature of his nomination was 
his personal letter to the Executive 
Council stating that he would need to 
resign at the end of 2 years, at which 
time the Third General Conference will 
need to elect the second Director Gen- 
eral for a term of 6 years. Dr. Huxley 
was elected and his letter limiting his 
term of office to 2 vears for personal 
reasons was accepted. 

A report such as the above on the 
launching of UNESCO can be httle 
more than superficial when it is’ con- 
sidered that the Preparatory Commis- 
sion had spent a year laying the ground- 
work for the Conference, the Conter- 
ence lasted 4 weeks, there were at times 
as many as a dozen submeetings i 
progress concurrently, there were as 
many as 30 delegations ranging in num- 
ber from 5 to 50. All in all the First 
General Conference acconiplished much 
inashort time. At the beginning many 
delegations held divergent points of 
view. The fine work of the Prepara- 
tory Commission plus the unity of 
spirit, the patience, good will, and sin- 
cere international ideals of the delega- 
tions made for a harmony which will 
permit UNESCO to start off on a solid 
foundation. 

Those of us on the United Nations 
delegation who represented American 
education felt assured throughout that 
educators in our country could be rehed 
upon to support a program dedicated to 
international understanding and world 
peace, not with empty meaningless 
words but with action and with deed. 


Avriror’s NoTe.—Since the above ar- 
ticle was prepared for publication, the 
Department of State has announced that 
Walter H. C. Laves has been appointed 
Deputy Director General of UNESCO. 

Dr. Laves was born in Chicago in 1902. 
He received undergraduate and gradu- 
ate training im the University of Chi- 
eago and is a Ph. D. with a major in 
political science. He taught at Hamil- 
ton College and the University of Chi- 
cago from 1927 to 1941. 

Previous to joining UNESCO, Dr. 
Laves served with the Office of Civilian 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Interchange 


of Teachers 


Between Great Britain and the 
United States 


by Paul E. Smith, Senior Educationist, International Educational Relations 


N RECENT times there have been 
II many plans for the exchange of 
students, teachers, and other educational 
personnel. Some of these programs 
have been official enterprises sponsored 
by governments, such as the exchange 
of two graduate students annually be- 
tween the nations which signed the 
treaty at Buenos Aires in 1936 to pro- 
mote inter-American understanding. 
Other programs, less formal and official, 
have provided opportunities for stu- 
dents and teachers to visit other coun- 
tries for varying periods. Such pro- 
grams have all been significant ; horizons 
have been widened and experiences 
deepened so that the world over indi- 
viduals have served their generation 
more profitably. 

When the Division of International 
Exchange of Persons of the Department 
of State was requested by Great Britain 
in November 1945 to assist in inaugurat- 
ing an interchange of teachers, a sig- 
nificant development occurred. The 
proposal was made that teachers from 
all types of schools in both countries 
should exchange posts for a year. In 
Great Britain a committee was set up to 
announce the program and work out the 
details, and a similar committee was 
later established in the United States. 
The program for the interchange of 
teachers was launched. 


Committees Similar 


The committees in both Great Britain 
and the United States are remarkably 
similar in character. The many educa- 
tional associations in both countries are 
represented thereon. The Ministry of 
Education in Great Britain makes a 
grant to the committee for administra- 
tive costs and a meinber of its staff serves 
as full-time chairman. The chairman 
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of the United States committee was 
assigned by the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The essential point of this interchange 
program is at once the simplicity of 
operation and the cooperation of teach- 
ers and administrators in both countries. 
Each exchange teacher is granted a 
leave of absence with pay by his own 
school authorities, and the individual 
himself is responsible for travel costs. 

Because opening and closing dates of 
school in both countries roughly coin- 
cide and because the school systems are 
somewhat similar, the interchange 
causes no undue difficulty. Most of the 
exchanges for the 1946-47 school year 
are im identical fields and at approxi- 
mately the same grade level. 

It should be pointed out that school 
administrators and teachers in Great 
Britain and the United States have 
shown such great enthusiasm for the 
program that teacher shortages, difficul- 
ties of travel, and scarcity of living 
quarters, have not served as deterrents. 
The local school authorities in both 
countries have also shown the most co- 
operative spirit by giving assurances 
that every possible effort will be made 
to adjust schedules and teaching loads 
for the exchange teachers. ‘Teacher or- 
ganizations, civic groups, and profes- 
sional groups have already been active 
in the early stages of the program, 
standing ready to assist in any way 
possible. 


American Teachers in Great Britain 


Seventy-four exchanges were  ar- 


ranged for the present school year and - 


it is now possible to make a brief report 
on the 74 American teachers who are in 
Great Britain. Questions come daily 
about them. What do the American 


teachers doin British schools? How are 
they getting along? Are they enjoying 
their year in England? 

While answers are still tentative, the 
teachers are happy and they indicate 
that good will is accruing to both peoples 
asa result of the interchange. Take, for 
example, Ann Solomon who teaches in 
Highland Park, Mich. This year Miss 
Solomon is in Treorchy, Wales, which 
is in the Rhondda Valley. There 
among the Welsh she is living and teach- 
ing. Miss Solomon lives in a miner’s 
cottage which is comfortable, warm, and 
cozy. Among the faculty at the school, 
she is accepted as a regular staff member 
and is carrying her full share of the 
teaching load. 

At the Clapton School for Girls in 
London, Marguerite Zouck is teaching 
French. She is also serving as an au- 
thority on American geography, history, 
and life. The girls’ teacher of geog- 
raphy told them that the Mississippi 
River “meanders.” When the young 
ladies came to the French class, they 
asked Miss Zouck, “Does the Mississippi 
really ‘meander’?” All of these inter- 
class data are brought out at faculty 
gatherings when tea is served during the 
morning at the “elevenses.” 

The children at Kendall, in the north 
of England, love to listen to Kathleen 
Turberville’s accounts of her native 
State, Florida. Miss Turberville is de- 
lighted with the people and is enjoying 
the opportunity to live at the gateway 
to the Lake District. A poet herself, 
Miss Turberville has used her spare time 
in composing several short poems, one of 
which has become popular with audi- 
ences she has been addressing. It con- 
cerns her reactions to the language 
which she hears daily. 

At the Henry Gotch Infants’ School 
in Kettering, Martha Beard, of Raleigh, 
N. C., is busy with the little children all 
the day. She is also interested in the 
school garden and orchard in which all 
of the food for the children’s lunches 
israised. The school is a modern, well- 
equipped plant, and Miss Beard ex- 
presses satisfaction with the work there. 

From Utica, N. Y., Edith Nelson went 
to Bradford. During these days when 
living conditions are still austere in 
England, Miss Nelson has been invited 
to dinner frequently. On one occasion 
recently she came away from a pleasant 
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evening with a British family, and 
walking toward her lodgings, she put 
her hand in her coat pocket where to 
her surprise she found an egg—a gift to 
be prized. 

In Edinburgh there are three Amer- 
ican teachers, Marion Jennings of Royal 
Oak, Mich., Laura Deeriuck of High- 
land Park, Mich., and Clarissa Wood- 
burn of Los Angeles, Calif. They go 
frequently to the MacDougall’s—a 
family home offered as headquarters for 
American teachers in Edinburgh. It is 
a home where they may go to talk, to 
read, to sing, or simply to be at home. 

Evidences of hospitality and of gen- 
uine friendlimess are abundant. One 
headmaster said that the American 
teacher had brought with her a new 
spirit which was a lift to the whole 
faculty. 

Many of the teachers on both sides of 
the Atlantic have started correspond- 
ence between their classes in England 
and their classes in the United States, 
One teacher, somewhat overwhelmed 
with letters, estimated that with her 
class in England corresponding with 
the class she left in America, the inter- 
change of ideas was reaching approxi- 
mately 32,000 people. In one classroom 
there was a sign on the wall “Letters 


from America.” Underneath the sign 
were pinned to the wall almost 50 letters 
from school children in the United 
States to school children in England. 

Extracurricular activities are legion. 
The American teachers are taking trips, 
planning for long journeys during the 
vacations, making speeches, teaching 
night classes to adults, teaching Sun- 
day school classes, helping with youth 
group programs, riding with the hunt 
club, and joining cycling societies. 
Some American teachers have been to 
Holland for a week end; others spent 
Christmas in Paris, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Holland, or Ireland. During 
the spring many will attend the special 
Shakespeare festival at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

It is interesting experience. Many 
are learning that England, although 
warmed by the Gulf Stream, is a north- 
erly island where it is rainy and cold 
m the winter. The one teacher who 
took with her more silk blouses than 


. sweaters rues the error. The austerity 


im life reaches everywhere and the 
schools share in their lack of equip- 
ment and materials. But American 
teachers are meeting the challenges and 
welcoming the opportunities that are 
theirs in England. 


FEDERAL INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE ON RECREATION ORGANIZED 


Six Federal Agencies, each active in 
ohne or more phases of recreation, are 
members of a newly organized Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation, 
according to recent announcement made 
by the agencies concerned. Repre- 
sented on the Committee are the Exten- 
sion Service and the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture; the 
National Park Service and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior; the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Children’s Bureau, of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Establishment of the Committee 
recognizes the need of voluntary coordi- 
nation and cooperative leadership 
among the various Federal agencies. 
The Committee will serve primarily as 
a clearing house for the exchange of 1n- 
formation on policies, experiences, 
plans, methods, and procedures among 
the Federal agencies; will endeavor to 
facilitate the provision of information 
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concerning the recreational activities of 
the Federal agencies; and will seek to 
clarify and reach agreement on the 
proper responsibilities of the Federal 
Government in the field of recreation as 
a means of promoting closer cooperation 
among Federal agencies. 

Walter L. Scott, who has been Direc- 
tor of Recreation for Long Beach, Calif., 
for the past 14 years has been appointed 
fulltime secretary of the Committee, and 
has established an office in Room 5145 
in the Interior Building. Mr. Scott’s 
work has been as coordinator of recrea- 
tion at the local community level; and 
he is, in addition, well acquainted with 
the work of the several Federal Bureaus 
in this field. 

The Long Beach public recreation 
program coordinates the local city and 
school administrations with the local 
plan providing for further coordination 
of recreation, park, and planning activi- 
ties. 


REPORT ON GERMAN 
EDUCATION AVAILABLE 


“This system has cultivated at- 
titudes of superiority in one small 
group and inferiority in the ma- 
jority of the members of German 
society, making possible the sub- 
mission and lack of self-determi- 
nation upon which authoritarian 
leadership has thrived.” So says 
the group of 10 educators who 
went to Germany in August 1946, 
at the request of the Department 
of State and the War Department 
to observe and evaluate the educa- 
tional program of the United 
States Miltary Government in 
that country. 

The Report of the United States 
Education Mission to Germany 
has now been published and is 
available from Group Relations 
Section, Division of Public 
Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Report describes briefly the 
current educational situation and 


evaluates the programs in the hght 


of the clause in the Potsdam 
Agreement which pledged the oc- 
cupying powers to reeducate the 
German people to democracy and 
peace. To do this, the Mission 
recommends that “school life in 
all its phases must be so organized 
as to provide experience in demo- 
cratic living.” 

Those persons who have pro- 
fessional friends teaching in the 
schools for American children 
now living in Germany will be in- 
terested in the Mission’s conclusion 
that, “Through the Dependents’ 
School Service there is now the 
fortunate possibility of demon- 
strating in towns and villages 
throughout Germany what a mod- 
ern, democratic school is and how 
it works.” 

The Report was issued in a 
twenty-thousand edition in the 
German language, and was sold 
out of the book shops in Germany 
in about 3 hours, according to re- 
port. 


A LIFE ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


FOLLOWING are exeerpts from two papers presented before the American Vo- 


cational Association at its annual meeting in December in St. Louis, Mo. 


Both 


papers have to do with “A Life Adjustment Program for the Major Group of 
Youth of Secondary School Age not Appropriately Served by Preparation for 


College or for a Specific Vocation.” 
the problem. 


Fach is a report on a cooperative study of 


Excerpts From Report by 
j. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education * 


Y PART in this joint presentation 

is concerned with the genesis of a 
cooperative study now under way under 
the auspices of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
catiom, = * ™ ‘Ihe stucly 1s known 
as a cooperative study since the mem- 
bers of the working committee and the 
consultants are equally divided between 
those educators whose background of 
experience has been closely connected 
with secondary education and those 
whose background of experience is 
largely centered in the promotion of 
vocational education. 

We in the field of vocational ecluca- 
tion are not strangers to this problem. 
Many of us had years of experience in 
‘the general secondary schools before 
eutering the vocational field. Even 
though we were without such first-hand 
experience we are a part of the 
secondary-school program according to 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act which limits its activities to schools 
and classes of less than college grade. 

We are not strangers to this problem 
since we were given the administration 
of general continuation schools 30 years 
ago. ‘The youth in those schools at that 
time were largely “teen-agers” of 14-16 
years who had left school to go to work. 
In its study of National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education the Commission ap- 
pomted by President Wilson found in 
1914 “Only half of the children who 
enter the city elementary schools of the 
country remain to the final elementary 
grade, and only 1 in 10 reaches the final 
year of the high school.” 

“On the average,” to continue the 
quotation, “10 percent of the children 
have left school at 13 years of age; 40 
percent have left by the time they are 
14; 70 percent by the time they are 15; 
and 85 percent by the time they are 16 
vears of On the the 


Ore, average 


schools carry their pupils as far as the 
fifth grade, but in some cities great 
numbers leave below that grade.” 4 

The Commission recommended and 
the Smith-Hughes Act provided a gen- 
eral continuation ‘part-time educational 
program for these “out-of-schoolers” 
which would “increase their civic or 
vocational intelligence” and thus con- 
tribute to their “life adjustment pro- 
cen. 
one-third of the funds appropriated for 
trade and industrial education shall, if 
expended, be expended for part-time 
schools and classes. 

Within a few years 28 States had 
enacted part-time compulsory attend- 
ance laws under which all youth be- 
tween the ages of 14 to 16 and in some 
States 14 to 18 who had left the full- 
time school and entered employment 
must attend a public school for from 4 
to 8 hours under certain conditions. 

The year 1930 marks the zenith of 
the enrollment in these continuation 
schools. In that year 55 percent of the 
trade and industrial enrollment were in 
the continuation school. By 1945 the 
enrollment had dropped to less than 20 
percent. What were some of the causes 
of this decreasing trend in enrollment ? 

1. We all have vivid recollections of 
the years of depression in the early 
*30’s. We remember seeing thousands 
of youth walking the streets looking 
for a job which few were able to get. 
We remember the FERA, the WPA. 
the CCC, and the NYA, all of which 
were founded largely on the needs of 
the idle unemployed. In the absence 
of work opportunities many of these 
youth returned to the full-time school. 
Great pressure was brought upon them 
to do so and thus get off the streets. 


*Until June 30, 1946. 
1From p. 24 of vol. I of the Report of the Com- 
mission. 


The act required that at least 


2. Another cause of this trend stems 
from the passage of various child-labor 
laws which prohibited youth employ- 
ment in hazardous occupations and 
which in many States raised the age 
when they could get a work permit. 

8. Still another cause for this trend 
may be traced back to the general 
movement over the country raising the 
ave of release from full-time attendance 
in school. 

4, Perhaps one of the greatest influ- 
ences affecting this trend toward longer 
school attendance has been the country- 
wide conception of what constitutes a 
common school education. One hun- 
dred years ago our ancestors who had 
mastered “readin’, ’ritin’, and “rith- 
metic”—the Three R’s—were regarded 
as possessing a common school educa- 
tion. Fifty years ago—a period well 
within the memory of some of us—the 
standard was raised to completion of 
the eighth grade. ‘Today parents, em- 
ployers, and a good part of our youth 
have raised the standard to graduation 
from high school. 

Whatever may be the causes of the 
trend toward universal attendance 
through the secondary school as the 
goal of a “common school education”, 
the fact remains that since 1914, when 
the National Commission appointed by 
President Wilson to study the need for 
vocational education, reported a drop 
out of 85 percent at the age of 16, there 
has been a rapid reduction in that figure. 


We in vocational education gained 
considerable experience working with 
the general continuation-school pupils. 
We learned that many of the youth were 
not academically minded in the sense 
that they were content to study books” 
and abstract subject matter unrelated to 
their environment and hopes -for the 
future. Most of them were not voca- 
tionally minded in the sense that they 
had studied the eccupational field and 
selected some occupation for which 
they wanted training. They were the 
opportunists who took odd and miscel- 
laneous jobs which enabled them to earn 
for necessity or for pleasure. 

We have had experience with a more 
recently developed type of school organ- 
ization known as the Diversified Occu- 
pations Program. In some States it is 
called Diversified Cooperative Train- 
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ing. By whatever name it is known, 
the program was devised to provide 
education practical vocational 
training through work experience for 
miscellaneous occupations In any com- 


and 


munity. 

The program was 
Like the general continuation school, 
the opportunity school, correspondence 
school, summer school, and apprentice- 
ship training, it was devised some 10 or 
15 years ago to provide both general 
and vocational training for a portion 
of the large group sometimes called the 
“GO percent” who do not want to pre- 
pare for college—at least for the tine 
being—nor do they want to identify 
themselves with preparation for one of 
the skilled trades for which the school 
may offer training. 

What do they want to do? Most of 
them want to graduate from the second- 
ary school as the expected thing, as 
the completion of their “common school 
education” according to the standards 
of our-present-day society. A substan- 
tial number of our youth in these ages 
want to earn some money so as to be 
more independent of their homefolks 
or to enable them to pay their way in 
the social life mto which they are being 
inducted. 

The problem for these youth is how 
they can “eat their cake and keep it too.” 
How can they complete the secondary 
school, work to earn and learn to work 
at the same time? The Diversified Oc- 
cupations program provides the answer 
for a imited number of youth living in 
cities, towns, and villages. Jfarm youth 
do not have this problem lke city youth. 
Their whole adolescent life is a part- 
time school-and-work program. How- 
ever, this program is not a “panacea” 
for all the curriculum problems encoun- 
tered in setting up a life adjustment 
program for this large group of second- 
ary school youth. At best, because of 
its inherent limitations, our experience 
shows it can be used to meet the needs 
of a relatively small percent of the total 
eroup not appropriately served by 
preparation for college or by prepara- 
tion for a specific vocation. Who are 
these youth we ask? 

This major group of youth about 
whoin we are speaking is not composed 
of misfits, of delinquents, of those who 
possess low intelligence quotients, nor is 


“custom made.” 
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it characterized by a low economic 
status. It is made up of a cross section 
of youth who will not go to college and 
who have not as yet chosen an occupa- 
tion for which they want specific voca- 
tional training. They are moving for- 
ward year by year i age-mass groups 
and will be graduated and receive their 
diplomas on commencement day. What 
can we do about it ? 


The Prosser Resolution 


In Jannary 1944 the Vocational Di- 
vision of the U.S. Office of Education 
began a study of Vocational Education 
in the Years Ahead. The study was 
spread over a period of 16 months. 
The working committee of 10, of which 
M. Reed Bass was chairman, was sup- 
plemented by a reviewing committee 
and a consulting committee. More than 
150 persons had a part in the study. 

A final conference was held on May 
351 and June 1, 1945, in .Washington, 
D.C. At this meeting many problems 
relating to a “Life Adjustment Pro- 
gram for the Major Groups of Youth 
of Secondary-School Age Not Appro- 
pniately Served by Preparation for Col- 
lege or for a Specific Vocation” were 
presented, but few solutions to these 
problems were offered. At the close of 
the meeting your speaker, as chairman 
of the conference group, asked Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, to address the group. 
With his characteristic ability to sum 
up discussions and eliminate unneces- 

ary verbiage, he brought much of the 
discussion to a head by presenting the 
following resolution : 


Resolution adopted unanimously by the del- 
egates to the meeting of the Consulting 
Committee on Vocational Education in the 
Years Ahead, at Washington, D. C., May 31 
and June J, 1945 


It is the beef of this conference that 
with the aid of this report in final 
form, the vocational school of a com- 
munity will be able better to prepare 
20 percent of its youth of secondary- 
school age for entrance upon desir- 
able skilled occupations; and that the 
high school will continue to prepare 
20 percent of its students for entrance 
to college. We do not believe that 
the remaining 60 percent of our youth 
of secondary-school age will receive the 
life adjustment training they need 
and to which they are entitled as 
American citizens—unless and until 
the administrators of public education 
with the assistance of the vocational- 


education leaders formulate a similar 
program for this group. 

We therefore request the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education and the As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education to call at some early date a 
conference or a series of regional con- 
ferences between an equal number of 
representatives of general and of voca- 
tional education—to consider this prob- 
lem and to take such initial steps as 
may be found advisable for its solution. 


Shortly thereafter the chairman 
formally presented the resolution to the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education with 
the recommendation that it be made a 
responsibility of the Director, Division 
of Secondary Education, who was soon 
to be appointed. 

The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the delegates on the consult- 
ing committee. Dr. Prosser, i speak- 
ing of his resolution, said in part : 


The vocational education forces of 
the country have a potential service to 
the high schools of the Nation involved 
in the life adjustment of these youth. 
The sad tales of the social and economic 
maladjustment of millions of America’s 
citizens is evidence enough of the fail- 
ure of the vocational education forces 
to render the services they should. 
They also indicate unmistakably a fail- 
ure on the part of the general secondary 
school itself. 

“The notion that education is just 
learning to do things that one will have 
to keep on doing as long as he lives is 
the oldest notion as well as the truest 
that men have held about it.” The 
biggest, most difficult, and most tm- 
port ‘tant job in the world, and one that 
each of us must perform, is the job of 
living. In doing this we pass through 
the three stages of childhood, youth, 
and manhood. Ina ver v real sense the 
first lays a foundation for the appren- 
ticeship period in which youth are 
either well or poorly trained to become 
jonrneymen in citizenship. 

Just as those responsible for appren- 
ticeship in any occupation must analyze 
it in order to determine what should be 

taught, so should the same approach 
now be made in selecting new studies 
for the secondary school curriculum. 
Living is a many-sided job that every 
one must Se vailly. ‘nilly” perform. Like 
any other job, its demands on its ap- 
prentices are also capable of being 
analyzed. Only by a study of these de- 
mands—as a substitute for tradition, for 
outworn notions and for guessw ork— 
will the secondary school ever secure the 
functioning subjects and subject matter 
of greatest help to its students, every 
one of whom is ina ver y real sense serv- 
ing an apprenticeship. 
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After more than 10 years of toil and 
trial, the Diversified Occupations pro- 
gram has been developed with adequate 
standards and suflicient safeguards to 
extend it to hundreds of communities 
and thousands of students who other- 
wise would have no opportunity for 
vocational training for a recognized 
occupation. 

The recommendation was approved 
and in due time Dr. Galen Jones was 
commissioned to go ahead with a series 
of conferences on the solution of the 
problem. 

At the first meeting of the conference 
committee the agenda summarized the 
committee’s task in the following 
words: 

In the United States we have adopted 
the ideal of secondary education for all 
youth. ‘T’o this end efforts are contin- 


uously made by communities, the States, 
nud the Nation toward making avail- 
able secondary education of maximum 
value to all youth. Without any weak- 
ening of the school’s performance of the 
function of vocational education or of 
preparation for higher education, the 
secondary school must also discharge 
the duty of providing suitable curricu- 
lar and other experience for many youth 
for whom neither vocational nor college 
preparation, as they are now consti- 
tuted, is functional or appropniate. 
The task of secondary education, there- 
fore, is an inclusive one; its program 
must be designed to serve all youth. 
We in vocational education subscribe 
wholeheartedly to this declaration of 
the agenda. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with those in the 
general field of secondary education in 
finding an answer to the problem. 


Excerpts From Report by 
Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education 


N 1890 the enrollment in all types 

of secondary schools, both public 
and private, was only 357,813 out of a 
total population of 62.5 millions. Dur- 
ing the half century following, high- 
school enrollment increased 9 times as 
fast as did the general population and 
20 times as fast as did the population 
group of 14 through 17 years of age. 
While it is, of course, recognized that 
the relative increases in these percent- 
ages were greatest during the early part 
of this period, it is to be noted that 
during the decade, 1930-40, high-school 
enrollment increased 7 times as fast as 
did the general population and 10 
times as fast as the population group, 
14 through 17 years of age. 

In spite of these facts, however, 
secondary-school enrollment has never 
equaled more than 73 percent of the 
persons of 14 through 17 years of age, 
and that for only one year, the year 
1940-41, when it reached a total of 
about 714 millions. Immediately there- 
after secondary-school enrollment. be- 
gan to drop. During the war years it 
dropped approximately 114 millon. 

The foregoing data show that even 
in 1940-41, the banner year for high- 
school enrollment, there was 27 percent 
of the age group, 14 through 17 years, 
not in school. It is self-evident that 
these boys and girls are receiving no life 
adjustinent training by the school for 
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the simple reason that they have never 
attended a secondary school and the sec- 
ondary school has in no way made their 
acquaintance. These out-of-school 
youth wf secondary-school age, there- 
fore, constitute a large part of the neg- 
lected group with which the Prosser 
resolution is concerned. 

In addition to the large percentage 
that never attends the secondary school 
there is another large percentage that 
enters but does not complete a 4-year 
program of secondary education. They 
are the so-called drop outs who, having 
mace the acquaintance of the secondary 
schoo], discontinue their efforts at life 
adjustment through the services offered. 
The size of this drop-out group, on a 
national basis, is made clear by the fol- 
lowing figures based upon a unit of 1,000 
children in the fifth grade in 1933-34, 
the survivors of whom graduated in the 
year 1940-41, which was the peak year 
for secondary-school enrollment. Be- 
fore giving these figures, however, it is 
important to point wut that there are a 
number of youth who never go so far as 
the fifth grade. ‘This group includes the 
comparatively large number of persons 
who are not functionally literate, as in- 
dicated by the records of the Selective 
Service during the past war, and previ- 
ous to the war by such records as were 
kept by penal institutions, welfare agen- 
cies, and the United States Bureau of 


the Census. ‘This is in face of the fact 
that it has been about three decades 
since the last State to enact a compulsory 
education law did so. 

The 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade 
dwindled to 836 in the school year pre- 
ceding the last 4 years of the public 
school. Only 792 entered the first year 
of the secondary school. The survivors 
entering the fourth year numbered only 
512. On graduation day only 462 were 
present. ‘This is the spectacle of the 
survival rate for a program of secondary 
education, which has for many years 
been written upon the statute books of 
every State. 


Problems to Which the Conferences 
- Were Addressed 


Each of the five conferences on the 
Prosser resolution has had the same 
purpose, and, in general, has followed 
the same agenda and operated under the 
same procedures. Following two gen- 
eral sessions devoted to orientation and 
discussion, three working committees 
spent two sessions developing answers to 
these questions: 


1. Who are the youth with whom the 
resolution is concerned ? 

2. What should be provided as proper 
and adequate opportunities to meet 
the educational needs of the youth 
with which the resolution is con- 
cerned ? 

3. How can the educational opportuni- 
ties these youth need be provided ? 


In a final general session reports were 
received and discussions concluded. It 
was hoped that each conference, having 
the benefit of the minutes from previous 
conferences, might add significant con- 
tributions. In other words it was an- 
ticipated that there would be cumulative 
effectiveness in the conferences; such 
proved to be the case. 


Selected Findings from the Confer- 
ences 


From these conferences may be drawn 
some definite conclusions relative to 
thinking in regard to the Prosser reso- 
lution. Among those pertinent for re- 
view here there are 10 which represent 
a consensus of the studied judgments 
of the more than one hundred conferees. 


1. Recognition with strong conviction that 
secondary education today is failing to pro- 
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vide adequately and properly for life adjust- 
ment of perhaps a major fraction of the per- 
sons of secondary-school age. 

The conferences have pointed out 
that this group includes not only those 
youth who never enter the secondary 
school and those who drop out of that 
school, but also a considerable percent- 
age of those who now go through a 
secondary school taking courses that do 
not adequately and properly meet their 
needs for lfe-adjustment training. 
Increased attention to the importance 
of secondary schools providing more 
adequately and properly for all youth 
has resulted from such situations as the 
failure of schools, in public opinion, to 
provide satisfactory life-adjustment 
training for all youth; the fact that the 
Government was forced to provide such 
social agencies as the NYA and CCC; 
youthful apathy toward life and the 
offerings of the secondary schools to 
help them in life; the existence of an 
ominously large class of illiterates; in- 
creased delinquency; the crowding of 
rural youth, unprepared for self-sup- 
port and maladjusted to city social life, 
from marginal farms into cities. 


The failure to provide adequately for’ 


the needs of the group with which the 
Prosser resolution is concerned has 
been regularly regarded by the confer- 
ences as a neglect on the part of Amer- 
ican secondary education that should 
not be further complacently tolerated. 


2. Public opinion can be created to support 
the movement to provide desirable life-ad- 
justment education for these youth; laymen 
can be convinced of the need and will con- 
tribute their influence and earnest thinking 
to the needed solutions. 


It was the consensus of the confer- 
ences that business men, industrialists, 
organized labor, civic organizations, re- 
ligious fellowships, and lay groups 
generally will back the type of educa- 
tional program called for by the Prosser 
resolution. Once they are taken into 
active participation in planning, once 
they know and understand the pro- 
posal, once they see the results of pio- 
neering schools in this enterprise, they 
will back it even though it means in- 
creased expenditures for education. 
Memories of wandering youth and of 
the necessity for the CCC and NYA, 
together with present knowledge of 
youth delinquency and other maladjust- 
ments to society, give the public mind 
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a feeling of failure and neglect to pro- 
vide adequately for the transition of 
many youth to a properly adjusted 
adult life. The conferees voiced the 
conviction, therefore, tlut cooperative 
efforts to improve secondary schools 
employing participative procedures as 
suggested, will bring the enlarged fi- 
nancial support which is required for 
the success of such a program as is 
called for by the resolution. 


3. The need for an educational program 
based upon individual differences and group 
characteristics. 

The characteristics of the group of 
youth to which the resolution is ad- 
dressed were by every conference held 
to be a stne qua non for building a suit- 
able program for their life adjustment. 
While it was generally agreed that the 
youth here under consideration would 
be represented in a complete cross sec- 
tion of youth of secondary-school age, 
it was considered nevertheless that cer- 
tain characteristics may be expected to 
appear more frequently and others less 
frequently within this group than 
within the two groups of students not 
given consideration here, namely, those 
preparing to go to college and those re- 
ceiving specific vocational preparation. 
It was pointed out that if there were no 
distinguishable differentiating charac- 
teristics there would be no known group, 
which would be contrary to the assump- 
tion of the resolution. 

Among the characteristics thought to 
be ones most likely to have some sig- 
nificance for understanding the persons 
in this group and for building an edu- 
cational approach for learning are: 

(a) Persons in this group are likely 
to have more ability and interest in 
learning through nonverbal, visual, and 
manipulative methods than through ab- 
stract approaches and symbols. 

(b) They look for early and imme- 
diate rewards in their educational ef- 
forts and are not so likely to see the 
need of prolonged effort and sacrifice 
in terms of deferred values. 

(c) They are likely to be challenged 
more by extra curricular and out- “of- 
school activities, under prevailing 
school conditions, than by the pre- 
scribed school programs. 

(d) Definite occupational motives 
are not likely to be present in this 
group to the extent that they are found 
among students in vocational training 
and in college-preparatory courses. 

(e) Many in this group exhibit 
traits of independence in regard to the 


traditional offerings of the school, even 
to the extent of having a feeling of 
rebellion toward regulations and. re- 
quirements. 

(f) Due in large part to the lack of 
systematic counseling and of desirable 
curriculums into which to guide them, 
there is likely to be present among these 
pupils a feeling of bewilderment i in re- 
gard to the value of going to school. 


There was conference agreement that 
for the pupils included in this group 
any effective program of education for 
democratic citizenship must deal with 
individuals—in their environment—as 
members of a group. To be effective 
the program of education must start 
with the pupil, where he now is and 
deal with him as he now is, and en- 
courage him to go forward to his po- 
tential development. Such an approach 
is psychological rather than logical 
but, nevertheless, systematic. Within 
the limits of the individual’s energies, 
talents, capabilities, and intelligence, it 
attempts to produce emotionally ad- 
justed, culturally balanced, nationally 
useful, freedom-loving, morally respon- 
sible citizens. 


4, A broadened viewpoint and a genuine 
desire to serve all youth, needed on the part 
of teachers, impose the question of how to 
prepare qualified personnel. 


The group with which the resolution 
deals cannot be effectively served until 
teachers are prepared to carry on in- 
telligently, wholeheartedly, and in- 
dustriously for its Tealization. With- 
out any criticism of present teachers it 
has been pointed out that the new at- 
tack implied by the resolution upon 
secondary-school teaching will require 
a new Vision, a new technique, and a new 
approach to pertinent subject matter on 
the part of teachers. The preparation 
of teachers for the purpose will require 
revision of both preservice training and 
in-service training programs. The pro- 
gram called for by the Prosser resolu- 
tion can never be realized unless and 
until an adequate supply of personnel 
fitted by aptitudes, training, and experi- 
ence for planning and conducting a 
program of life-adjustment training is 
available. 


5. Community cooperation essential. 


Emphasis was placed upon expand- 
ing the school program to include more 
outside-of-school activities which are 
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carried on m the conmunity, and more 
cooperative undertakings with coni- 
inunity agencies as life-adjustinent ex- 
periences for the youth with which the 
resolution deals. very device should 
be used to make the pupil a participat- 
ing member in community affairs. 
These devices may include nonpaid 
services in community projects and 
activities, membership on community 
committees undertaking problems for 
social improvement, and individual 
studies by pupils for their own educa- 
tional advantages made possible by the 
cooperation of community agencies. 
Of all the many practical points ad- 
vanced regarding the means of accom- 
phishing the objectives of the Prosser 
resolution, one of the most frequently 
emphasized was the utilization of lay 
groups in planning the program in con- 
nection with community facilities. 


6. Areas of human experiences most often 
stressed. 


There was an expressed opinion that 
a “anust” for the youth in this group 
would be industrial arts work as a phase 
of general education. It would be con- 
cerned with the materials, processes, and 
products of manufacture, and with the 
contribution of those engaged in indus- 
try as well as the selection, purchase, 
use, and repair of the products of in- 
dustry as commonly found about the 
home and farm. While such work 
would be largely manipulative in char- 
acter, it would affard content of an in- 
formative, technical, and social kind, 
contributing to complete living because 
it meets needs that are real and satisfies 
mpulses that are inherent. These 
learnings would come through the 
pupil’s experiences with tools and 
materials, and through his study of 
resultant conditions of life. 

Family life as an area in human ex- 
periences was emphasized for special 
attention in planning a program of life 
adjustment for this group of youth. 
It would deal with the family as a basic 
social institution and would treat such 
subjects as family economics, home plan- 
ning, dietetics, and clothing. This in- 
struction would serve both boys and 
girls alike. 

Health and physical fitness were al- 
ways suggested as essentials in the life- 
adjustment training of these youth and 
always drew unanimous approval. It 
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was pointed out that planned activities 
in recreation should be a part of this 
prograin. 

Civie competence was especially em- 
phasized. The development of civic 
competence should inchide actual ex- 
periences not only as an appreciative 
user of community privileges but also 
as a participating member of social 
groups. The development of desirable 
social attitudes was listed as a pupil 
cutcome. 

Mastery of language as a communica- 
tion tool was rated as of high impor- 
tance. Along with language competence 
was indicated the value of good reading 
habits and interest in socializing types 
of literature. 

7. Work as a desirable educational expe- 
rience. 

There was repeated emphasis upon 
the necessity of providing a supervised 
program of work experience as part of 
the life-adjustment training needed by 
many of the individuals in the group. 
It was expressed as an opinion of 
the Conferences that work experience 
should be correlated with school activi- 
ties and generally made a part of the 
school program. ‘The point was made 
that it might well be a part of an ex- 
tended school service—covering more 
months of the year—as well as a pro- 
gram on school-released time. Diversi- 
fied occupations were one type of work 
experience named as desirable for some 
pupils in this group. 


8, Broadening pupil experiences. 

Emphasis was placed upon broaden- 
ing pupil experiences, both in school and 
out of school, which would meet the im- 
perative needs of boys and girls as indi- 
vidnals, as members of a family, as 
workers on a job, and as participat- 
ing and contributing citizens in a 
community. 

Specifically it was pointed out that 
citizenship adjustment should largely be 
acquired through citizenship activities, 
that science studies and experimenta- 
tions should be carried beyond the 
physical boundaries of the school into 
the outside world thereby providing 
real laboratory experiences, that health 
instruction and physical fitness be de- 
veloped in connection with living ex- 
periences, and that worthy home mem- 
bership be achieved through functional 
experiences. The school would partici- 


pate in such experiences by providing 
adequate instruction, visitations for 
supervisory services, and the selection 
and direetion of projects to be under- 
taken for educational purposes. 

9. Broadening school administrative units. 

Frequently in the conferences the 
need for broadening school administra- 
tion units so as to provide an expanded 
and enriched program of offerings was 
mentioned, ‘The great number of small 
secondary schools, suffering as they do 
from limited funds, curriculum offer- 
ings, pupil activities that can be super- 
vised, and a local public attitude which 
too frequently is found to be adverse to 
the development of comprehensive pro- 
grams, were held to be a major problem 
in providing life-adjustment programs 
in many places. 


10. Pupil personnel services. 

There was general agreement that 
pupil personnel services are an essential 
for the snecessful operation of a pro- 
gram for the hfe adjustment of the per- 
sons with which the Prosser resolution 
is concerned. It was stated that there 
should be a counseling service with com- 
petent personnel (@) to aid each indi- 
vidual to interpret his interests, needs, 
abilities, and opportunities; (6) to plan 
with him a feasible program that ac- 
cords with sound educational principles, 
and (¢) to give continuous services that 
will aid the pupil to carry successfully 
his educational program and on its com- 
pletion to make a successful transition 
to adult-life situations. 

It was stressed that no guidance pro- 
gram for the objective of the Resolution 
would be complete without definite pro- 
visions for reaching those who are no 
longer in full-time attendance at school. 


Possible Desirable Next Steps 


Sometime during each of the five 
conferences questions like these arose: 
What is to be done after these regional 
conferences are over? Is there to be a 
national conference? Will the Office 
of Education give continued leadership 
to this cause? What are the feasible 
next steps? Of the many proposals and 
suggestions, I can only indicate briefly 
a few upon which there was always full 
agreement. 

1. The Commissioner is urged to call 
a national conference on the Prosser 
resolution during 1947 and at as early 
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a date as is possible. This should in- 


clude leaders both from the lay groups 


and from education. 

2. The work schedules of specialists 
in the Office should be adjusted so that. 
studies, which world be of value in 
planning the national conference and 
in preparing a report for its consider- 
ation, may be made. 

3. Shortly after the national confer- 
ence a report for general distribution 
should be prepared. This would be not 
merely a summary of the national con- 
ference, but would be a statement cov- 
ering suggestions relative to programs, 
policies, and other points on the agenda 
of all conferences which have been de- 
veloped up to the present time. It 
should be especially suggestive to all 
schools relative to ithe realization of the 
Prosser resolution. 

4. The Office should make an effort. 
to secure an agreement with some 
schools, the Office functioning in a con- 
sultative capacity, to try out features 
designed to serve better those youth 
with whom the resolution is concerned. 
Bulletins which report both the proces- 
ses and the results should be issued by 


the Office after several years of work ° 


and study. 

5. The Office should make an effort 
to stimulate both State and local edu- 
cational agencies to “carry the ball” 


for the Prosser resolution in their 
locahties. 
6. Orderly and organized — effort 


should be made by educators and other 
groups to support the Commissioner’s 
program for an enlarged and_ ade- 
quately staffed Office of Education to 
the end that the Office can be in a posi- 
tion to exercise the leadership which 
the Nation’s schools nightly expect from 
their principal Office of Education. 


* * * * * 


I value, more than T know how to 
voice, the opportunity which you have 
extended to us this morning. The fu- 
ture of Dr. Prosser’s vision of desirable 
life-adjustment education for the ma- 
jor portion of American youth of 
seondary-school age not appropriately 
served by vocational and college pre- 
paratory programs, rests with us all. 
You, whose major interest is vocational 
education, have contributions to make 
to the successful development of effec- 
tive programs for these youth far in 
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excess of your nimbers in relation to 
general education. Granted the contin- 
uance and perfection of the cooperative 
search for solutions which the Com- 
missioner has initiated in response to 
Dr. Prosser’s challenging resolution, the 
future is bright. J am confident that 
reasonably satisfactory solutions can 
then be found to this major problem 
facing secondary education and during 
our lifetimes. 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 
MEETING 


The National Council of Geography 
Teachers at its aunnal meeting in late 
December at Cohimbus, Ohio, elected 
Alfred If. Mever of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, as president of the conncil for 
the coming year. Clyde F. Kohn, of 
Northwestern University was reelected 
secretary. 

The council is cooperating with the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
in the preparation of a yearbook deal- 
ing with the teachmg of geography. 
The yearbook is scheduled to be pub- 
hshed in 1948. 

Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, president 
emeritus, Clark University, addressing 
the meeting, indicated that science has 
annihilated space as far as communica- 
tion is concerned, and transportation 
between the most distant points is a 
matter of hours and days rather than 
weeks and months. The only barrier 
which now keeps peoples apart is ig- 
norance—and it is not possible to keep 
modern peoples ignorant for long. 
Education must remove ignorance, and 
good will and fair play must displace 
il] will and hatred. 

Chairman Poole, of the Committee 
on Geographic Education for World 
Understanding, stated that the com- 
mittee will strive to achieve these ob- 
jectives: (1) To consult with indi- 
viduals, groups, and agencies desiring 
assistance 1n working toward this goal; 
(2) to consider how geographic edu- 
cation can best contribute to this goal; 
(3) to suggest activities which the na- 
tional council may undertake to further 
the achievement of this goal, and (4) 
to keep in touch with other agencies 
working im this field. 

The chairman went on to explain that 
his committee plans to divide the 


United States into 6 to 10 regions and 
that in each of these regions, there will 
be organized a subcommittee on world 
understanding to work under the chair- 
manship of a member of the central 
committee. To reach the widest pos- 
sible audience (adults as well as youth, 
out-of-school groups as well as in-school 
groups), the regional committees will 
use filins, discussion groups, speakers, 
and the columns of the press. 

Tn one section it was pointed out that 
if geography is to be made functional in 
everyday life, the following goals need 
to be sought: 


(1) Pupils must be taught to observe accu- 


rately and to interpret what they have 
observed. 
(2) Conservation must be made a theme 


which permeates all geographic experiences. 

(3) Constant use must be made of local, 
national, and world news as an approach to 
teaching geographic relationships and under- 
standings. 

(4) Pupils must achieve a greater degree 
of mastery of geographic tools such as globes, 
maps, charts, and U. 8. Census Reports. 

(5) Pupils must be helped to understand 
the “whys and wherefores” of the region 
where they live, such as why people live as 
they do, and earn 4 living as they do. 

(6) Instruction must be focused on prin- 
ciples, and comparatively few concepts de- 
veloped at length rather than a variety of 
eoncepts developed inadequately. 

(7) The theme of world-mindedness must 
permeate all geegraphic experiences. 

(S) Teachers of geography must them- 
selves understand the principles and concepts 
which they seek to teach. 


In another section it was pointed out 
that the following concepts underlie 
effective thinking in the field of ge- 
ography and should be developed in the 
geography curriculum: 


(1) AH human societies must establish 
workable connections with the land. 

(2) The more complex a culture becomes, 
the greater the number of its connections 
with the land and the more indirect these 
connections become. 

(3) An industrial society must be global 
in its scope. The welfare of a great tndus- 
trial power depends on the achievement of 
higher standards of living for all peoples. 

(4) The significance of the world’s features 
depends on man and the uses he makes of 
them. For example, the region of the North 
Pole has become important, because it pro- 
vides short routes for air travel among the 
populous areas ot North America, Europe, 
and Asia. 

(5) Physical and human differences are 
significant, because political and economie 
differences result from them. 
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Elementary and Secondary 
Schools Join in 
Adjustment Program 


by Elise H. Martens, Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth . 


vy ELL, what do you think we 
should do about them ?” 

It was a conference on one of the most 
serious problems facing elementary and 
secondary schools today: What shall 
we do to meet the educational and social 
needs of overage, slow-learning adoles- 
cent boys and girls who are out of place 
in the elementary school, yet who are 
unable to cope with standard high 
school work? Many approaches have 
been made in the effort to solve the 
problem, and this is the story of what 
one school system has been doing about 
ates 

At the conference were the assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction, 
the supervisor of upper elementary 
grades, the principal and two class- 
room teachers from a large elementary 
school, and the director of the division 
of special services in the city school 
system. They had been discussing just 
such a group of adolescents—some 25 
or 80 of them—who had accumulated in 
the sixth and seventh grades. Intellec- 
tually below normal, scholastically re- 
tarded, physically mature, they had be- 
come repressed, depressed, and op- 
pressed to such an extent that they were 
waiting only for their sixteenth birth- 
days, when they could shake the dust of 
the schoolgrounds from their shoes. 
Worse still, they had become resentful, 
ill-behaved, and ready to strike at the 
society which was failing them. Their 
classroom teachers, deeply concerned, 
were now insisting that something be 
done. 

“I am convinced,” said the principal, 
“that the only thing to do is to or- 
ganize one or two special groups for 
these young people for at least part 
time. We must give them an incentive 
to learn. And the only way we can do 

1The basic material for this article was fur- 
nished by Ruth McShane, Principal, Colton School, 


and Carmelita Janvier, Director, Division of Spe- 
cial Services, New Orleans Public Schools. 
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that is to offer them worth-while ex- 
periences that will appeal to their ado- 
lescent interests and still be in keeping 
with their limited ability. They can’t 
possibly get the individual attention 
they need in a class of 35 or 40 pupils, 
and, besides, they resent being with 
children so much younger than they 
are.” 


The Plan 


After considerable discussion, the 
project was launched. Intelligence and 
achievement tests were used to help 
analyze capacities and progress, parents 
were called into conference, home con- 
ditions and other environmental factors 
were studied, a thumbnail sketch was 
made of each pupil, and a chart was 
devised for recording his educational, 
social, and emotional growth. The 
psychological specialists and the visit- 
ing teachers of the school system did 
much to secure and compile these 
needed data. The principal explained 
the purpose of the new program to 
pupils and their parents. Three par- 
ents refused to permit their children to 
be enrolled in any kind of special 
group. That was in 1942. Today 
there is a waiting list. 

The two classes organized were a 
success from the beginning. The 
teachers selected for the project, with 
the assistance of supervisory personnel, 
planned an adjusted curriculum; this 
included the minimum essentials of 
academic work, greatly enriched by ex- 
periences in homemaking, music, man- 
ual arts, citizenship activities, and 
community service. Work was planned 
for each pupil on his own level of 
ability, and his individual progress 
was a matter of greatest importance. 


Clinical instruction in reading helped ° 


to bridge the most serious difficulties. 
The neighborhood high-school princi- 
pal and the principals of boys’ and 


girls’ trade schools were interested in 
the project. With their cooperation, 
special arrangements were made for 
some pupils to study selected subjects 
at high school during the morning, and 
to return to Colton School in the after- 
noon. Asa result, a new dignity was 
attached to school work, sixteenth 
birthdays came and went, and in Janu- 
ary 1946, eight students in the group 
were more than 16 years old and four 
were more than 17. Some of them 
are now attending high school all day. 

The change in the pupils, even dur- 
ing the first months, was remarkable. 
Smiles and happiness replaced sullen 
and belligerent looks. There was no 
hiding or slinking away, no chips on 
the shoulders; but, as one pupil said, 
“School is so happy now.” In fact, 
the group has become so popular that 
two girls who were above average in 
achievement in the regular grades 
threatened “to quit Colton” when the 
principal refused them admission to the 
special class. 


Some of the Pupils 


Bob, Joe, Floyd, and Ralph were four 
of the original pupils that caused all 
this concern. They were tall and heav- 
ily built, slow and wise cracking, rebel- 
ling against the necessity of being in the 
same class with 11- and 12-year-olds. 
Transferred to the special class, with 
other boys their own age and size, they 
became important members of the 
school community, alert, polite, helpful, 
and eager to work and serve. They 
made progress and, after a year and a 
half in the special class, were among 
those given the privilege of attending 
the neighborhood high school in the 
morning and of returning to Colton in 
the afternoon for eighth grade work. 

The records of these boys at high 
school were gratifying, their grades 
ranging from 70 to 90 percent in terms 
of the school’s marking system. At the 
end of another year they were trans- 
ferred to a trade school, where they are 
now studying refrigeration, metal work, 
carpentry, and plumbing, respectively. 

In September 1946, Thomas B. en- 
tered Colton but attended irregularly. 
After repeated reprimands, an investi- 
gation revealed that his parents were 
separated. He had lived with his 
mother, but rebelled when she gave him 
$10 or $12 every Saturday night and 
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told him not to return until Monday. 
He refused to continue to live under the 
same roof with her because “I knew she 
had those men on Saturdays and 
Sundays.” 

He went to live with his father, who 
has a fishing camp. Mr. B. was strict. 
Both the boy and his father have 
tempers. Each resented the other. 
Thomas left his father’s home and was 
living alone in an apartment, doing his 
own housekeeping. When questioned 
about finances, he admitted that he had 
collected his mother’s rent, unknown to 
her, and had kept the money. The mat- 
ter was considered at length, and he was 
offered a “break’”—the special class— 
provided he mended his ways and 
earned his way after school hours. He 
accepted the challenge and is working 
hard to complete the eighth grade in 
June 1947. His teacher says he is es- 
pecially interested in stocks and bonds, 
and that it is now difficult to give him 
enough work to keep him busy. He says 
he is going to high school. 

Nora E. is the girl who found school 
“so happy now” after years of discour- 
agement, failure, and repression. She, 
too, had an opportunity to combine high 
school with elementary school until the 
time came when she was accepted by the 
high school as a regular student. Here 
her fields of study were carefully se- 
lected and individual help was given 
her in mastering needed skills. In June 
1946 her average grade in homemaking 
and allied subjects was almost 80 per- 
cent. 

None of these pupils will hkely “set 
the world on fire” with accomplish- 
ments of genius. But neither will any 
of them, it 1s hoped, set the world—or 
the community—on fire with acts of 
malice. If the special adjustment pro- 
gram devised for them has helped to 
prevent delinquency, and to make of 
them reasonably adeyuate citizens in 
their relationships to themselves and to 
other people, it will have served a 
worthy purpose. 


Factors of Success 

There have been changes of teachers of 
the special group; there have been war- 
time shortages of materials with which 
to work; and there have been many 
other problems in carrying on this 
project. Moreover, those who are im- 
mediately responsible for its initiation 
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believe that it is but the beginning of 
a much more extensive program that 
should reach mto every section of the 
city. However, with all the problems 
and limitations attendant upon it, there 
has been apparent a high degree of suc- 
cess in making educational experiences 
fit the requirements of slow-learning, 
disgruntled, and rebellious adolescents. 
This success 1s attributed in large part 
to the following factors: 


1. The teachers themselves wanted to 
meet the needs of their pupils. 

2. 'The principals of the elementary 
school, the neighborhood high school, 
and the boys’ and girls’ trade schools 
were all ready to work together. 

3. The cooperation of various de- 
partments in the school system, as well 
as of parents, was enlisted from the 
beginning, and services were coordi- 
nated in the most effective manner 
possible. 

4, Each pupil was studied as a per- 
sonality with possibilities as well as 
with limitations, and his environmental 
background was related to the school 
situation. 

5. A curriculum was designed in 
terms of the pupils’ capacities and in- 
terests; and the fact was recognized 
that for some it would be terminal, 
while for others it would lead to full- 
time high-school or trade-school work. 

6. The special class was not an iso- 
lated group, but was an integral part of 
the school community, with the pupils 
taking part in school activities and 
often assuming positions of leadership. 

7. The school experience was related 
to the not-too-distant vocational ad- 
justment of the individual pupil. 

8. The teachers of the special groups 
were selected because of their ability to 
teach, to interest, and to inspire youth; 
to hold before each pupil definite goals 
of achievement and yet, in doing so, to 
keep the schedule flexible; and to apply 
educational experiences to the pupils’ 
out-of-school life. 

9. The fundamental principle was ac- 
cepted that real success in life is based 
upon personal adjustment as much as, 
if not more than, upon scholastic 
achievement. 

On December 17, 1946, a mother of 
one of the boys enrolled in the special 
group wrote to the principal of Colton 
School : 


It is at Christmas time, I believe, more than 
at any other time of the year, that we count 
our blessings and look around us to find our 
own special ones. 

I am thinking now of Miss P.’s class at 
Colton. ... It is such a help to school-age 
children that can’t learn from books, to 
know there is still another way to make a 
place for themselves in the world. 

This important class helps to make good 
honest citizens of our children instead of 
delinquents. ... It will help bring out am- 
bitions in these children that may otherwise 
go unnoticed. I believe this because J have 
seen it happen. After a few months in this 
class, my son... was enrolled in a good - 
trade school. He is happy and content and 
busy. He is learning something worth while. 
He is doing well. I am proud of him. 

I am grateful, and I am sure every mother 
is who has children in this group. 

No doubt this mother would echo the 
words of the pupil, Carl B., when he 
said: “I think there should be more 
schools with a special class like this in 
the city and in other cities and States.” 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OFFICERS 


AT THE annual meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations, held in Washington, 
D.C., in conjunction with the sixty-first 
annual meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Julio del Toro, University of Michigan ; 
vice president, Stephen A. Freeman, 
Middlebury College; secretary-treas- 
urer, Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington University. William S. 
Hendrix, Ohio State University, suc- 
ceeds Henri C. Olinger, New York 
University, as managing editor of the 
Modern Language Journal; and Ste- 
phen L. Pitcher, of the St. Louis public 
schools, succeeds Ferdinand Di Bartolo, 
of the Buffalo, N. Y., public schools, as 
business manager of the Journal. 

The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Slavonic and Eastern European 
Languages was admitted to the Federa- 
tion, which now includes the regional 
or State associations of modern foreign 
language teachers of New England, the 
Middle States, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the Central West 
and South, as well as the American 
Associations of Teachers of French, 
Teachers of German, Teachers of Ital- 
ian, and Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. 
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News Notes from State Departments 
of Education 


Canirornisa.—While Helen Heffernan 
is In Japan serving on General Mac- 
Arthur's staff with responsibility for 
elementary education, Bernard Lons- 
dale is acting chief of the Division of 
Elementary Education. He reports 
that sectional groups of elementary 
principals and of elementary super- 
visors are working on the problem, 
Characteristics of a Good Elementary 
School. This is one of the six problems 
chosen by the Association of State 
Directors of Elementary Education for 
study during the current year. 

Micniean.—At the fall meeting of 
the Michigan Conference of Grade 
Supervisors held in Flint in early De- 
cember, the group discussed character- 
istics of a good elementary school. A 
staff member of the elementary division 
of the U. S. Office of Education par- 
ticipated in the meeting. 

Ou10.—The State supervisors’ group 
at its fall meeting sponsored a State- 
wide study of the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the elementary school. This 
study las constituted one of the major 
projects for the winter. It is expected 
that this experience will clarify the 
thinking of teachers with reference toa 
fiinctional approach to the teaching of 
mathematics. 

Radio station WOSU at Ohio State 
University is broadcasting a series of 
programs that have been prepared by 
various divisions of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. These programs 
are broadcast regularly every Friday 
night at 6:30. Transcriptions made 
early in the week are used for the 
broadcast. The program on elementary 
education was broadcast twice from 
Columbus, twice from Cleveland, and is 
avilable for loan to other towns and 
cities within the State. 


Camping and Outdoor Education 


“The values of camping and outdoor 
education have been recognized by lead- 
ing American educators. But mere 
recognition does not bring these values 
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to American youth. School adminis- 
trators and teachers must learn the 
methods whereby this type of educa- 
tion can be implemented.” With this 
as a sort of preamble, National Camp 
invited a group of educators to a con- 
ference at the camp last summer to 
discuss ways and means of providing 
more and better camping and outdoor 
education as a regular part of the 
school curriculum. The report of the 
conference has been issued by National 
Camp, Life Camps, Inc., as their No- 


vember 1946 issue of Hatending Hdu- 


cation, 

Divided into three parts, it analyzes 
the problems and outlines guiding prin- 
ciples related to thyee basic issues: 
(1) What is the place of outdoor and 
camping experiences in American edu- 
cation? (2) How can camping and 
outdoor education be integrated into 
teacher education? and (8) How can 
public support for camping and out- 
door education be developed so it can 
be extended to more American youth ? 

The report should be helpful to 
teachers who are seeking to provide 
out-of-door experiences for their pupils, 
to administrators who anticipate pro- 
viding facihties such as camps, gar- 
dens, farms, parks, or play areas as 
part of the school plant, to community 
groups that wish to assist schools in 
some specific and tangible ways, and to 
teacher-training institutions which al- 
ways bear so much responsibilty for 
facilitating new movements in educa- 
tion. 


Safety Education 


Staff members of the U. S. Office of 
Education have been responsible for a 
number of activities in the field of 
safety. These include planning and 
carrying out a working conference on 
fire prevention education at the ele- 
mentary school level which resulted in 
a publication entitled, A Curriculum 
Guide to Fire Safety. Tis publica- 
tion is designed to show what children 
themselves can do with guidance in the 
field of fire prevention. The National 
Tire Protection Association states that 


10 children of elementary school age 
and under are burned to death each 
day of every year. Members of the 
Working Conference are continuing to 
serve with an Office representative as a 
Committee on Fire Prevention in Ele- 
mentry Schools of the NFPA. 

Over a period of several years assist- 
ance has been given to the American 
Autoniobile Association in reviewing 
safety education lessons, in making 
awards to school safety patrols, in con- 
tributing descriptions and designs of 
play equipment for community devel- 
opment of Pachk-Yard Play Yards 
suitable and safe for young children, 
and in judging the National Contest 
for School Safety Posters. 

The Office was represented on a Joint 
Committee of the Association for 
Childhood Education and the National 
Commission for Safety Education to 
prepare the bulletin, Growing Up 
Safely, designed for teachers of young 
children. 

The Director of the Elementary Di- 
vision served as secretary of the section 
on elementary education of the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference 
held last spring and in that capacity 
assisted in the preparation of the report 
for elementary education. 


Conference-Workshop in 
Elementary Science 


Stanford University, in cooperation 
with the U.S. Office of Education, will 
conduct a Conference-Workshop in 
Elementary School] Science on the Stan- 
ford University campus from July 7 to 
12. Morning hours will be devoted to 
lectures and discussions, afternoon pe- 
riods to group discussions and work on 
individual problems. Regularly ad- 
mitted students may register for a 
maximum of three quarter units of 
credit. 

The conference will be open (without 
fee) to teachers, supervisors, principals, 
members of teacher training institu- 
tions, and any others interested. Op- 
portunities will include consideration of 
such problems as: curriculum construc- 
tion, program planning, organization of 
teaching units, selecting activities, eval- 
uating results, choosing materials of 
instruction, use of audio-visual aids, 
and similar problems. 
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There will be opportunity for par- 
ticipants to examine and use experi- 
mental apparatus commonly used in the 
elementary schools and for individual 
teachers to improve their own subject 
matter background. 


A New Professional Organization 


At the first meeting of The American 
Association for Gifted Children, held in 
New York City, November 21, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Honorary 
President, Charles Coburn; President, 
Harold F. Clark; Vice President, W. 
Carson Ryan; Secretary, Pauline Wil- 
liamson; Treasurer, Ruth Strang; 
Counsel, Joseph H. Collins. 

The newly formed organization is a 
membership corporation and has as its 
purpose to recognize, appreciate, and 
stimulate creative work among gifted 
children. Members of the Association 
will foster the development of a clearer 
appreciation of the possibilities and 
capabilities of gifted children and pro- 
mote plans to further their interests. 
Dr. Clark announced that the program 
will encourage public sentiment in favor 
of plans to recognize gifted children at 
an early stage and to promote their 
welfare. 


Health Education Pregrams 


Considerable new material in health 
education of interest to the elementary 


school teacher is bemg published by 


State departments. Los Angeles has 
put out a graphic, clearly defined pro- 
gram of activities for the third and 
fourth grades; the State of Minnesota 
has published a new bulletin that con- 
tains health material in a concise form. 
A group project of health and child 
development for the elementary school 
teachers of Orange, Tex., is built around 
the philosophy that wholesome, desir- 
able, and satisfying child growth and 
development is the major objective 
underlying every phase, every activity 
of the instructional program in the 
Orange Elementary School. 


Publication Packets 


A Packet Service to State Directors 
of Elementary Education from the U. 
S. Office of Education was inaugurated 
last spring. The packets include bulle- 
tins, leaflets, and other materials relat- 
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ing to elementary school programs and 
currently issued by State departments 
of education, professional organiza- 
tions, the U.S. Office of Education, and 
other sources. 

Contents of the last packet included 
curriculum materials related to the 
teaching of reading, efficient everyday 
hving, teaching filns, air age, safety, 
fire protection and intergroup educa- 
tion, and public relations for teachers. 
Items from a State curriculum guiding 
committee were also included. Nine 
States, the Association for Childhood 
Education, and the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the NEA, 
in addition to the Office of Education, 
contributed materials for the packet. 


Special Education Meeting 


State Directors and Supervisors of 
Special Education will hold a 1-day 
meeting, March 3, in the auditorium of 
the Board of Education Administration 
Building, Atlantie City, N. J. 


Schools Serve Children 
After School Hours 


Reports received from several schools 
reveal interesting features and trends 
in planning their extended school pro- 
grams. <A program of supervised after- 
school activities, with some schools hold- 
ing Saturday sessions, is conducted in 
an increasing number of communities 
by local school authorities. Boards of 
education consider expenditures for 
these services a practical and construc- 
tive approach to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Madison, Wis.—Conducts an exten- 
sive community center program in its 
school buildings beginning in early No- 
vember and continuing 20 weeks. Ten 
school buildings were open on Saturdays 
last year and approximately 3,600 chil- 
dren attended these centers. Seventeen 
supervised playgrounds are open from 
June to September with a regular at- 
tendance of 3,500 children. 

St. Louis, Mo—Announced during 
the fall of 1946 that the board of edu- 
cation had made funds available to pay 
the teachers who supervised after-school 
activities. Formerly teachers had vol- 
unteered their services and no coordi- 
nated plan was made to have the 
program available to all schools. The 


program this year includes a variety of 
activities for both boys and girls in 
after-school] hours during the school 
year, with participation open to all ele- 
mentary grades. The only question 
raised thus far has been why such a 
program was not started sooner. 

Seattle, Wash—Twenty schools are 
uow conducting recreation programs 
after school and with a number of Sat- 
urday offerings. Aggregate attendance 
records were kept of the 194546 pro- 
gram which show that 36,236 boys and 
18,816 girls participated during a 12- 
week period from March to June. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The superintend- 
ent’s report states that the board of edu- 
cation is making plans to provide 
greater use of school facilities. New 
buildings are bemg planned in order 
that such facilities as the gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, shops, and art rooms will 
be readily accessible without opening 
the entire building. At present, con- 
siderable expense is involved in using 
school buildings after school hours, and 
school funds are not sufficient to permit 
wide use of the facilities. 


Loan Exhibit 


The Picture-Story Summary of Nu- 
trition Education in the Elementary 
School (Terre Haute Workshop, 1944) 
is still available for loan to teachers 
colleges, public schools, and professional 
organizations for payment of retin 
postage. Set up as a nine-panel accor- 
dion folded chart, it is useful as a basis 
for discussing, “What constitutes good 
nutrition education in the elementary 
school?” Write Elementary Education 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washimeton 25, D. C., for an applica- 
tion blank. 


Health and Physical Education 


A workshop conference on health and 
physical education in the elementary 
schools will be held in Memphis, Tenn., 
Mare 12, 13,and 14. Whis is) being 
sponsored jointly by the U. 8. Office of 
Education and the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Representatives from 
the 13 Southern States have been invited 
to participate. Bess Goodykoontz, Di- 
rector of the Elementary Division, will 
open the conference on March 12. 


Cooperative Planning for the 


This is the last artiele in a serics on 
Health Edueation for the Elementary 
Sehool, contributed by Helen M. Man- 
ley, Health Instruetion and Physical 
Education. 


if IS the first day of school. Mary, 

5, is skipping along at her mother’s 
side. She is a strong, well-nourished 
child; she has had her immunization 
shots; and she knows the kindergarten 
teacher, whom she met last spring at a 
party for the new children. Mary feels 
secure; mother is with her, too, and will 
leave her when she is enrolled. The 
building is bright and cheerful; there is 
lots of space in which to play and work, 
and cots are folded in the corner, for 
resting. Everyone is pleasant. 

Janet is entering the same school; she 
has just moved in from the country. 
Her parents are dead and she is living 
with her grandparents. They moved to 
town so Janet could enter a good school. 
They want the best for Janet but don’t 
know exactly what the best is. Janet 
is a mouth-breather, squints a great deal, 
and wasn’t in town for the summer 
health round-up program. The teacher, 
with the aid of the school nurse and 
visiting teacher, will soon have con- 
ferences with Grandma, and Janet will 
get rid of her adenoids, get glasses, per- 
haps, and be immunized against the dis- 
eases that may threaten her and her lit- 
tle friends. 

Jimmy, 12, starts to school again—to 
one more different school. He has gone 
toa different school every year, and one 
year he changed twice; his parents are 
share croppers. Jimmy is the oldest and 
there are five other school-age children 
in the family. Their thin, ill-nourished 
bodies can hardly drag the mile and a 
half to the little red schoolhouse. There 
is no school nurse here, no nutrition pro- 
gram, aud no bright school room. 
Jimmy cannot see the blackboard. He 
is in the third grade again and he towers 
over the others in his grade. The small- 
est ones can read better than he can. 
He hates school. He remembers the gay 
music and laughter in the little tavern 
where he went to “fetch” his father last 
week. He’d take the money and go 
there, and maybe he’d find out how tio 
get away from home and have fun. 
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Johnny is starting to school, too. He 
and his brothers and sisters live in two 
dark rooms in the alley behind Papa’s 
junk shop. His little sister Mary was 
cross and red-faced yesterday so Mama 
gave her castor oil and carried her while 
she helped Papa sort the junk. Last 
evening the public health nurse came, 
and thought Mary might have polio. 
Johnny was an important person when 
he arrived at school. The nurse smiled 
at him and told him to come to see her 
every morning. The new teacher, too, 
knew all about him. 

The health of the elementary school 
child is important; it is important to the 
child, to his family, and to every person 
who ever touches the life of that child. 
It is not solely a home, school, or com- 
munity job; but it is a 24-hour assign- 
ment in each agency that affects the liv- 
ing of that child. In previous articles, 
the importance of the child’s medical 


examination, school service, school 
environment, and curriculum were 
stressed. If, however, a millennium 


were quickly reached, and each child 
had his remedial defects discovered and 
corrected, if all children with irremedial 
handicaps were well cared for, and if the 
ideal school environment and curric- 
ulum were achieved, our goal of having 
all children permanently healthy would 
still not be reached. Fior the child will 
not remain healthy unless all the forces 
which affect his living out of school are 
kept in tune with this imagined perfect 
school program. The opposite situation 
is also true. All forces other than the 
school may be doing a constructive job 
for the child’s health while the school— 
with its crowded classrooms; its nervous 
excitement from grades, promotions, or 
a nagging teacher; and its strain of poor 
seating or lighting—may be ciounteract- 
ing the work of the other agencies. 
Planning the health education of 
children must be a cooperative under- 
taking. Because health is concerned 
with the total growth and development 
of the child, all forces which influence 
that growth and development must work 
together. In the cases of Mary and 
Janet, we see the close coordination of 
home, school, and community; while 
Jimmy has little to give him joy in liv- 


Child's Health 


ing ora reason for right doing. Johnny 
is getting little help from his home in 
the alley, but the community protects its 
citizens from communicable diseases 
by providing nurses in the home and 
school. 

In large communities there are often 
many professional groups that concern 
themselves with health. Sometimes, 
too, several of these depend on public 
financial support. Each will undoubt- 
edly have a distinct and important con- 
tribution to make to the health of the 
school child, but the taxpayer should be 
assured that there is no duplication of 
effort, and that each child is getting a 
complete program of health education. 
In addition to the home, the agencies 
usually concerned are the public health 
department, the public schools, social 
service agencies, youth agencies, and the 
fields of medicine and nursing. 

An organization, which has been suc- 
cessfully used to synchronize efforts in 
health has been called the Community 
Health Couneil. This might be set up 
in a large town as a city health council ; 
if the town is too small for such an or- 
ganization, a county health council 
could be formed. ‘The health council 
would represent all groups: The city 
officials, the public health department, 
the public schools, the parochial schools, 
the medical and dental professions, fra- 
ternal and service organizations, busi- 
ness, industry, and farm groups. This 
council would learn the health prob- 
lems in its particular area, and each 
group would help in the solution of the 
problems. Such a city-wide council, 
for instance, might work on problems 
such as: 

1. The summer round-up program of immuni- 
zation 
2. Health examinations for the children 
. A bulletin informing the citizens on what 


is being done in the town and in the 
schools on health 


4. A school dental program 
5. Chest X-rays 

6. Clean-up campaigns 

7. Baby clinics 
8 
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. Prenatal clinics 

. Premarriage forum 
10. Adult education program 
11. Recreation 
12. Extended school services 
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‘Such a community program would be 
coordinated with the school and home 
through the school health council. The 
chairman of the school health council 
would be represented on the community 
health council. The school health coun- 
cil in a small school system would have 
on it a representative from each school 
(in a large system there would be repre- 
sentatives from each district of the 
city), several parents, a member of the 
school board, and representatives from 
the various departments concerned with 
health—school health services, health 
instruction, physical education, nutri- 
tion, and custodian. P 

In turn, each schoo] would have its 
health council. 


Council Organization 


Community Health Council—Representative 
of schools, Mr, Brown, Assistant Superin- 
tendent 

School Health Council—Mr. Brown, Chair- 
man; Representative from Washington 
School, Miss Smith 

Washington School 
Smith, Chairman 


Health Council—Miss 


The representative, Miss Smith from 
Washington School, will be chairman 
of the Washington School Health Coun- 
cil. Membership here would include 
several teachers (all, if the school were 
not too large), several parents, the cus- 
todian, the chairman of the lunch pro- 
gram, the school nurse, and_ several 
students. The council at Washington 
School will discover the health problems 
in that school; if they can be solved 
through the home, the parents will 
bring them to the attention of the 
P.T.A. If they involve several schools 
or an administrative decision, Miss 
Smith will take them to the school 
council for action. 

Iilustration One-—Washington 
School has a cafeteria. The garbage 
cans, kept in the back of the school near 
the playgrounds, are frequently left un- 
covered. This is discussed at the health 
council; the representative from the 
cafeteria feels that the responsibility is 
not with her helpers but with the type 
of garbage-pail lids. It seems impossi- 
ble to get new lids; the large cans are 
bought through the business office. 
Miss Smith brought this problem to the 
school council; there it was discovered 
that Lincoln School had tight lids, but 
that they had been lost after several 
weeks and so, using makeshifts, their 
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Dental Clinic. 


problem was similar to that of Wash- 
ington School. Jefferson School, too, 
was having troubles. The fault here 
seemed to be with the garbage collec- 
tors. The tight lids were too much 
trouble, and so they were thrown away 
or bent out of shape by the garbage 
men. 

Mr. Brown brought the problem up 
in the community council. In the dis- 
cussion it was discovered that in some 
areas there was only a weekly collec- 
tion. The whole problem of garbage 
disposal was reviewed, studied, and 
solved. 

Illustration Two—Washington 
School had been broken into several 
times. Last month all the north win- 
dows were broken. Last week end the 
building was again entered and the cul- 
prits found. They came in first to play 
basketball, broke the window to get in, 
then the equipment door to get a 
basketball. After playing awhile they 
got hungry, went to the cafeteria, broke 
other locks, and got some ice cream. 
One boy didn’t like his teacher so they 
decided to upset her room. Yes; some 
of them had broken the north windows, 
too; they started throwing at the cor- 
ner stone, but someone hit a window 
and that pane became the target; of 
course other windows were hit by the 
less skilled. This problem was taken 
to the school health council; similar 


“ewolngs-on” were prevalent in other 
schools. The matter was taken up at 
the community health council. Town 
X is now a show spot for an excellent 
recreation program; schoolhouses are 
lighted at night and they are open on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

The home, the school, and the com- 
munity have responsibilities in health 
planning. No child should be as hand- 
icapped as Jimmy is; no community can 
afford to let the Jimmys go the way 
this one was headed. For many years 
America has affirmed its belief in the 
strength of unity; only by the fine co- 
operation of all agencies that have a 
vital interest in the life of Jimmy may 
we ultimately give each child a func- 
tional health education program. 


Inter-American 
(From page 4) 

A newsletter entitled School Services 
was distributed to cooperating schools 
to keep them informed about the serv- 
ices of the center which, in addition to 
visits from the counselors included the 
loan of materials and individual confer- 
ences. A spring conference on inter- 
American education was held for com- 
munity groups and teachers in the vi- 
cinity of the college. The conference 
included discussion meetings, lectures 
by specialists, and a Spanish dance 
recital. 
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In Texas 

Opportunity for students to learn to 
teach Spanish-speaking cluldren has 
long been a recognized need m connnu- 
nities where there are many Spanish- 
speaking citizens. The Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College at San 
Marcos organized a center to encourage 
such opportunities. There the South- 
side School, which is located in a Mex- 
ican-American community of around 
2.000. is open to student observers. 
Teachers and community are working 
together to improve the school and its 
program. 

Instruction is based on individual and 
local needs. ‘The school serves noon 
lunch to all who wish it, and a bottle of 
milk for each primary child every morn- 
ing. Nutrition is taught at all levels. 
For social studies, a curriculum guide 
or basic outline was developed to meet 
the needs of the children. “Will this 
activity improve life for this child in 
this community?” was the criterion for 
selecting projects and subject matter. 

Principal and teachers consult with 
teachers of neighboring schools and 
with others who wish to know more 
about the work of the schoo]. One year 
an all-day Saturday session to which 
teachers of neighboring schools might 
come for observation and consultation 
with teachers, parents, and children was 
a contribution of the school. 

Pubheations developed at Southside 
have been printed for distribution by 
the college on request. Other publica- 
tious from this center were duplicated 
by the U. S. Office of Education and 
may be secured from the Division of 
International Educational Relations. 

In San Antonio, Incarnate Word Col- 
lege serves Our Lady of Guadalupe 
School and other parochial schools at- 
tended by Spanish-speaking children. 
A part of the service which received 
emphasis in the inter-American project 
was demonstration teaching. For this 
purpose in 1944, a group of beginning 
pupils who could not speak Englsh 
were given a program of nonreading 
activities. The next year many began 
reading with ease. Compared inform- 
ally with pupils who were taught to 
read without the background of non- 
reading experience, this group showed 
marked social development, poise, and 
ability to cooperate. 
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Student teachers who participated m 
the demonstration apparently gamed 
appreciation of the Spanish-speaking 
child. They nnderstand his language 
handicap and have acquired ability in 
studying his social and economic envi- 
roninent. In-service teachers expressed 
satisfaction with the opportunity to 
learn modern techniques. 


In Washington State 


Inter-American education here is a 
part of the State curriculum program. 
The program is plauned in such a way 
that one team of specialists visits 
schools in western Washington; an- 
other, central Washington; and a third, 
eastern Washington. Work of the visit- 
img teuin in western Washington in 1945 
is typical of the work of all teains. The 
team consisted of a college professor of 
curriculum and administration ; a high- 
school language teacher; a high-school 
art teacher; a university physical edu- 
cation instructor; and the chairman of 
the inter-American prograin of the 
State office of public instruction. 

A day was given to the work in each 
town. Team members first visited 
classes. Then they held conferences or 
taught demonstration classes, according 
to the desires of the teachers and the 
students. For example, after observing 
and talking with teachers about art in- 
struction, the art specialist taught a 
sixth grade for observation of several 
teachers and the principal. She had 
been asked to help the children break 
np their practice of making tiny 
cramped drawings of pictures, and in- 
stead to push into big, free sketches with 
expressive line and color. Her plan in- 
cluded helping the children to draw 
large, to fill in space, to make objects 
stand out from the background, to use 


originality and imagination in illustra-- 


tions for inter-American phases of the 
social studies. An illustration for the 
Amazon jungle was chosen as the sub- 
ject and she and the children together 
worked out a number of imaginative 
crayon paintings to show what each one 
thought the jungle must be like. Other 
team members worked in a similar way. 
The team compared experiences and dis- 
cussed ways of meeting the requests of 
teachers visited. 


In Hlinois 
National College of Education, Eyan- 


ston, In cooperation with New Trier 
High School, formed a center of in- 
ter-American service for the vicinity. 
A steering committee helps plan team 
visits and other services for neighboring 
schools. Two meetings of the committee 
are held each year, one to plan the work, 
the other to summarize, evaluate, and 
make suggestions for furthering the 
project. ‘Teachers are invited to come 
to the center, consult with team mem- 
bers, visit classes in inter-American 
activities, and examine and borrow 
materials, 

Other activities for visitors included 
an open house in the spring; assembly 
programs coordinating the work of art, 
music integration, and physical educa- 
tion departments; trips through two 
museum exhibits; cafeteria meals with 
some Spanish dishes served; and ob- 
servation of classes in art, music, social — 
studies, and Spanish life and history. 
An occasional news bulletin, entitled 
Inter-American Education News, is 
published. In the spring of 1945 a 
large conference on inter-Americal 
education to which teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators were invited 
was especially effective. 

A summary of desirable outcomes of 
the center’s program includes: 

Growing interest in the other Amer- 
icas; more realistic, less romantic, ap- 
proach; greater use of community re- 
sources; addition of Latin-American 
subject matter in regular curriculum; 
increase in number of students who 
learn to speak Spanish; more citizens 
interested in things Latin American, 
such as books and films; more teachers 
placing emphasis in Latin-American 
study on significant problems and rela- 
tionships rather than on superficial dif- 
ferences in ways of living 


In Kansas 


Winfield Public Schools operated a 
center of inter-American education 
with services available to teachers of 
neighboring schools on request, and to 
Kansas State teachers colleges. Most 
of the pupils in the schools are English 
speaking. In Winfield, the first semes- 
ter was nsed by the local schools for 
planning and getting started on inter- 
American work, and in developing ma- 
terials which would be used in the ex- 
hibit carried by the visiting teams. 

Winfield, Kans., was the only one of 
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the centers that sent a team to teachers 
colleges to give programs to prospective 
teachers. ‘The school bus was used to 
transport the team and the exhibit ma- 
terial. The team was assured by the col- 
leges that the program was stimulating, 
particularly because the ideas presented 
had been tried and found workable. 
Other services of the Winfield center 
included the loan of naterials on request 
and consultation by appointment. 

Special emphasis in the local program 
was placed on contacts which the Win- 
field children made with children of 
Mexico and other Latin-American 
countries. 


In Missouri 

The Webster Groves visiting team 
made a special feature of the exhibit 
which they displayed at schools visited. 
This included a collection of some 60 
curriculum units developed in workshop 
situations by teachers who expected to 
teach them, One of these was dupli- 
cated and copies of it were circulated by 
the center and the Office of Education. 
The title is Suggested Activities for a 
Latin-American Club, by Jewell Rob- 
erts. In the exhibit also were many 
teachers’ reports on curriculum units 
which they had taught in neighboring 
schools. ‘These and 150 to 200 books 
and bibhographies for children and 
teachers were stimulating to teachers 
who were developing curriculum units 
for the first time. 

Webster Groves schools have long had 
an inter-American program. It was 
from experience with this that the ex- 
hibit grew. Other services of the visit- 
ing team included visiting of classes, as- 
sembly programs in about 25 percent of 
the visits, and meetings with groups of 
teachers who wished to discuss inaterials 
and exchange experiences. 


In New Mexico 


In the Albuquerque center, which 
serves schools attended both by English- 
speaking and Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents, plans were made to have team 
meinbers selected from two groups of 
teachers and _ specialists—one group 
chosen to serve throughout the project, 
the other to give special services, or to 
meet needs of individual schools. Mem- 
bers of teams represent elementary and 
secondary schools, the University of 
New Mexico, and the community. The 
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plan for each visit cluded a conference 
with the superintendent of schools be- 
fore meeting the teachers, observation 
of class work, and an after-school meet- 
ing with superintendent, principals, aud 
teachers. At the meeting the program 
included: A résumé of the program as 
a whole; presentation of a plan for in- 
ter-American study which could be in- 
cluded in elementary and secondary cur- 
riculums without overlapping; alloca- 
tions and development of units of work ; 
instructional materials and teaching 
aids; and descriptions of classroom 
activities by team members who: were 
teachers. 

In one of the cooperating schools, im 
which the staff was eager to exchange 
ideas, the study of pan-Americanism 
had been introduced into junior high 
school classes in 1942. Among other 
activities that year, students wrote let- 
ters to the presidents of certain Latin- 
American countries; to the governors 
of certain States of Mexico; and to de- 
partments of education and chambers 
of commerce in these countries and 
States. More than a hundred letters 
were received in reply; and in addition, 
pictures, books, and pamphlets about 
the countries, and flags from the presi- 
dents of nine of the countries. 

As an outgrowth of the work in the 
schools, a dinner club of Anglo-Amer- 
ican and Spanish-American women was 
organized. The visiting team members 
were entertained at dinner by this group 
and invited to take part in the program 
that followed. 

Publications developed in Albuquer- 
que center for distribution by the Office 
of Education include: Latin-American 
Literature and Life in Albuquerque 
High School by Ann Komadina; and 
Our Study of Mexico by Esther 
Hossman. 


In Michigan 

In the visiting programs of the De- 
troit center the past 2 years, the spot- 
light has been on the activities of the 
children. One of the outstanding items 
in the exhibit carried by visiting teams 
was a book entitled, Our American 
This was written by the 
children of seventh grade, artistically 
illustrated by them, set up for printing 
and printed by them as part of their 
correlated activity in art and English. 
Children of the upper elementary 


grades and junior hich school were 
mnrembers of the visiting team. On the 
program they talked about the work 
they had done, and their enthusiasm 
spoke well for the success of the mter- 
American work in their classes. 

Photographs were taken of pupils at 
work in the Detroit schools and in 
neighboring schools. The series was 
varied enough to provide a stimulating 
program when shown with projector 
and discussed. ‘The director of the 
center later showed them in explaining 
the work to other schools and to educa- 
tional groups. ‘The earnestness of the 
boys and girls in the photographs, in 
their sincere desire to be friends with 
Latin-American countries, is an effec- 
tive plea for continued efforts not only 
to hold the line on the progress made in 
inter-American friendship, but to move 
forward, even though problems of post- 
war reconstruction may tempt us to con- 
fine our thoughts and activities to inter- 
nal progress. 

In the Detroit center, parents con- 
tributed to the inter-American program 
of the schools, and to the items which 
their children wished to make or other- 
wise contribute for the exhibit to be sent 
with visiting teams. The exhibit thus 
developed was suggestive to teachers 
and children in the schools visited. 


In New York State 


Emphasis on planning, evaluating, 
and adapting services to cooperating 
schools was especially stressed at Syra- 
cuse University center, in New York 
State. Team members spent many days 
in preparing materials and setting up 
programs. Plans for visits included the 
special activities for which each team 
member would be responsible, what ob- 
servations would be made in classrooms, 
how evaluations of work should be 
made, and how to plan with faculties 
visited for further evaluation and pro- 
cedures to carry the program forward. 

Follow-up of visits showed that work 
initiated in the towns visited was, in | 
some causes, started by individual 
teachers; in other cases by groups of 
teachers, and in still others by the entire 
staff. : 

In connection with emphasis on plan- 
ning, follow-up, and evaluation, Syra- 
cuse center reported definite outcomes, 
among them the following: 

More use of community resources and 
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contributions from persons who have 
visited Mexico and other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries; expressed desires of 
teachers and students to have Latin- 
American men and women students of 
the University visit classes and talk 
with the students; more study of State 
syllabi and other curriculum content in 
order to incorporate Latin-American 
study effectively; more students en- 
rolled in Spanish language classes; in- 
creased visiting of regular classes by 
parents, and more critical analysis of 
pageants and exhibits; unprecedented 
increase of inquiries from libraries, re- 
ported by school and village librarians; 
increase in radio listening and reading 
of newspapers and magazines; and re- 
quests for avenues of correspondence 
with students in Latin-American coun- 
tries. 


Some Results Noted 


Among results of the activities of the 
centers is the increased interest. which 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Conferences 


Individual Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences; a Manual for Teachers of Young 
Children. By Katherine E. D’Evelyn. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1945. 99 p. (Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching, No. 9.) 75 cents. 

Considers the parent-teacher conference an 
important factor in home and school collab- 
oration. Outlines sound procedures and uses 
iNustrations to show what should and should 
not be done. Hmphasizes how, through con- 
ferences, the teacher can secure leads to basic 
problems rather than deal with superficial 
matters. 


United Nations 


A Better World; a Manual of Sug- 
gestions for the Presentation of the 
- United Nations in the Elementary and 
Junior High School Years. New York 
City, Board of Education, 1946. 87 p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin, 1946-47 Series, 
No. 1) 

Published as a souree manual of helpful 
suggestions for teachers on the implications of 
the United Nations Charter for the elemen- 
tary and junior high school grades of the City 
of New York. Activities in each of the major 
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schools and communities have shown in 
the inter-American program. Students 
and citizens express sincere interest in 
other American countries and their wel- 
fare. They show increased understand- 
ing and appreciation of differences in 
ways of living and of significant prob- 
lems which the American nations are 
solving in their desire to live together 
as neighbors. Schools which have 
Spanish-speaking students have ini- 
tiated educational programs which are 
especially adapted to needs, interests, 
and problems of these students. 

The teacher-education programs of 
the centers have not found solutions for 
all, or even many, of the problems lead- 
ing to the preparation of teachers for 
inter-American understanding. Yet 
they have enabled participants to for- 
mulate problems and plan lines of at- 
tack. They call attention to problems 
which require more research. They in- 
vite further activity in a significant 
phase of education. 


curriculum areas are presented. The appen- 
dix lists “Books, Charts and Pamphlets to 
Help the Teacher in Presenting the United 
Nations Charter’ and “Organizations from 
Which the Teacher May Obtain Materials on 
the United Nations, Its Ideals and Charter.” 


Public Relations 


Public Relations; A Program for 
Colleges and Universities. By W. 
Emerson Reck. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, 1946. 286 p. $3. 

Discusses the importance of public relations 
to universities and colleges and defines the 
principles and organization of a good public 
relations policy. Describes many case ex- 
periences to illustrate specific points. The 
author is Director of Publie Relations, Col- 
gate University. 

Rhodes Scholarships 

The American Rhodes Scholarships; 
A Review of the First Forty Years. By 
Frank Aydelotte. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Fress, 1946. 208 
Da oe 


Gives the historical record of the Rhodes 


Scholarships in this country, presents a com- , 


mentary on the educational system and 
student life at Oxford, and discusses the 
vision of Cecil Rhodes and the careers of 
American Rhodes scholars. The appendices 
contain the name, occupation, State, year, Ox- 
ford College of each Rhodes scholar from the 


United States and other pertinent informa- 
tion. 


Safety Education 


Growing Up NSafcly. Washington, 
D. C., Association for Childhood 
Education and the National Comumis- 
sion on Safety Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1946. 28 
p- Lllus. 50 cents. 

Treats three major areas of development: 
(1) learning to control and use the body; (2) 
learning to use and care for materials and 
equipment; and (38) developing cooperative 
attitudes. 


Outdoor Education 


Outdoor Education. Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet, Teachers’ Number, 
Volume 40, No. 1, September 1946. 
Published by the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Describes graded activities appropriate to 
the abilities of children of different ages and 
outlines a program designed to make the 
maximum use of real experience in the open. 
Includes suggestions in content and method 
and lists sources of additional material. 


Guidance 


Law Enforcement; A Profession for 
Peace, an Occupational Brief. Pre- 
pared by Western Personnel Service. 
Pasadena, Calif., Western Personnel 
Service, (80 North Raymond Avenue) 
1945. 47 p. Illus. 50 cents. 


Reviews the possibilities for career service 
in law enforcement for men and women. 
Describes the requirements and opportunities 
in law enforcement in local, State and Federal 
services. 


Wartime Training Programs - 


Opinions on Gains for American 
Education from Wartime Armed Serv- 
ices Training. By M. M. Chambers. 
Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1946. 78 p. 50 cents. 

Presented as a preliminary exploratory re- 
port for the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. Con- 
tains a digest of opinions of many experienced 
persons in all parts of the country and fn: 
eludes a selected annotated bibliography on 
implHeations of armed services training. 


Recent Theses 
These theses are on file in the Library 
of the U. S. Office of Education, where 
they are available for interlibrary loan. 
Negro Education 


Analytical Study of Content Selection 
in Vocational Education with Special 
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Reference to Building Engineering and 
Construction in Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges, by Luther W. Hatcher. Master’s, 
1945. Wayne University. 52 p. ms. 

Analyzes offerings in vocational education 


included in the 1943-44 catalogs of the 17 
Negro land-grant institutions. 


Curricula and Resources in Accredited 
Negro Secondary Schools of South Caro- 
lina, by Gerard A. Anderson. Master’s, 
1945. Hampton Institute. 63 p. ms. 

Studies the organization and curricula in 
use in the 29 cooperating schools; facilities 
and materials; the library, science and home 
economics departments; manual arts; the 
training and status of the teaching personnel ; 
and community resources. 


Needs of Negro High School Gradu- 
ates. A study of Needs of Negro High 
School Graduates in Louisiana and the 
Recognition Accorded Them in College 
Programs, by William H. Gray, J7. 
Doctor’s, 1945. University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 161 p. 

Discusses the Negro in Louisiana; the abili- 
ties, socio-economic background and interests 
of high school seniors; the Negro college 
graduate; the needs of the high school seniors 
and graduates. Suggests that Negro colleges 
increase the quality and quantity of vocational 
courses, and that they stress industrial and 
agricultural training. 


Negro Liberal Arts College Deans. 
A study of the Status and Duties of 
Deans of Instruction in Negro Liberal 
Arts Colleges in the United States, by 
Matthew J. Whitehead. Doctor’s, 1944. 
New York University. 115 p. ms. 

Deals with the deans of instruction in the 
60 Negro liberal arts colleges. Attempts to 
determine the reasons for creating the office; 


the duties and qualifications of the deans; 
tenure and retirement provisions, 


Negro Pupils Need for Pre-School 
Education, by Lottie A. Williams, 
Master’s, 1946. Hampton Institute. 
2p. ms. 

Analyzes the adjustment problems of first 
grade pupils in 63 schools, and includes 20 
case studies of beginning pupils, 10 of whom 
had attended nursery school. Concludes that 
many of the adjustment problems of these 
children were due to the lack of pre-school 
education. 


Program to Improve the Instruction 
of Reading in the Negro Elementary 
Schools of Duval County Based upon 
Pupils’ Difficulties, by Alice O. Roberts. 
Master’s, 1945. Hampton Institute, 
64 p. ms. 
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Describes an experiment conducted with 
pupils in the fourth and sixth grades of an 
elementary school in Florida, in an attempt 
to determine the causes of reading disabilities. 
Suggests ways of improving the reading pro- 
gram. 

Some Factors Related to Curriculum 
Development of a Minority Segregated 
Group as Revealed by a Study of Home 
Economics Education in North Caro- 
lina, by Katherine Holtzclaw. Doctor’s, 
1944. New York University. 196 
p. ms. 

Tests the hypothesis that educational pro- 
grams in North Carolina do not serve the 
needs of the Negro group. Concludes that 
the teacher should be given more instruc- 
tion in the construction of a home economics 
program based on the problems of the group 
with which they work. 


Study of the Causes of Retardation 
with Implications for a Remedial Pro- 
gram in the Negro Schools of Eliza- 
beth City, North Carolina, by H. An- 
drew Anderson. Master’s, 1945. Hamp- 
ton Institute. 76 p. ms. 

Studies the school records and replies to 
a questionnaire given to 5386 elementary and 
high school pupils. Finds that many of the 
pupils came from homes of low economic 
and cultural status; that many of them 
were over-age; that attendance was poor; 
that their health status was low. 


Study of the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Negro Elementary 
Schools of Duwal County, by James 
K. Argrett. Master’s, 1945. Hamp- 
ton Institute. 91 p. ms. 

Describes the duties and compensation of 
Negro principals; the school buildings and 
their equipment; needs of the schools in 
1944-45; the training and status of the 
elementary school teachers; curricula; and 
methods of instruction. 


Study of the Organizations of Negro 
Women of Maryland with Implica- 
tions for the Education of Negro 
Girls, by Annie O. W. Brown. Mas- 
ter’s, 1944. Hampton Institute. 55 
p. ms. 

Finds that most communities have one 
or more women’s organizations which are 
largely social centers for the women of 
the community. Indicates a need for de- 
veloping a broad homemaking program in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 


Courses of Study 


These courses of study were recently 
received in the Office of Education Li- 
brary. They are not available for 
loan or distribution by this Library. 


Connecticut. Department of Educa- 
tion. A Course of Study in Citizen- 
ship for .» Connecticut Secondary 
Schools (Preliminary Edition). “Hart- 
ford, 1945. 19 p. processed. 

Long Beach, California. Public 
Schools. Life in a Mexican Village. 
A Fourth Grade Unit. 1945. 39 p. 
processed, 

New Jersey. Department of Educa- 
tion. Building Citizenship Through 
the Social Studies. Trenton, 1945. 
136 p. (Elementary School Bulletin 
no. 10.) 

New York City. Board of Educa- 
tion. Jfusic in the Hlementary School. 
A Manual of Music Actwities for 
Kindergarten Through the Sixth 
School Year. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1945. 
105 p. (Curriculum Bulletin, 1945- 
AG )n0, 3.) 

Worcester, Mass. School Depart- 
ment. Course of Study in American 
History and Government, Senior High 
Schools. 1945. 36 p. processed. 


Peabody Scholarships 


Six scholarships of $100 each for the 
summer session of 1947 are offered by 
Peabody Library School to students 
who wish to work toward the degree of 
master of science in library science, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
the director. 

The graduate program leading to the 
M.S. in L. S. degree was inaugurated 
in 1945 by Peabody Library School to 
help meet a demand for librarians who 
have pursued at least 1 year of profes- 
sional study beyond the bachelor’s de- 
gree in library science. The major 
purpose of the advanced program is “to 
offer able students and potential lead- 
ers” an opportunity to study the broad, 
social aspects of librarianship with the 
aid of courses in the related fields of 
sociology, economics, and political 
science. Courses now offered by the 
school include, not only the areas of 
advanced reference work, cataloging, 
and lbrary administration, but also 
work in southern library problems, !i- 
brary history, library trends, and Gov- 
ernment publications. 

The Director, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville 4, Tenn., has an- 
nounced that requests for these summer 
scholarships should be received not 
later than Apml 15, 1947, 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
| remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should he, or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 


of Education Publications 


Vocational Education of College Grade. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 126 p. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 18) 30 cents. 

An eyolving program of vocational educa- 
tion is discussed in Part I, and representative 
educational programs in technical institutes, 
junior colleges, and in colleges and universi- 
ties are given in Part IT. 


Statistics of City School Systems, 
1943-44. By Lester B. Herlihy, un- 
der the direction of Emery M. Foster. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Chapter HI, Bien- 
nial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1942-44) 15 cents. 

This chapter of the Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States is a continu- 
ation of the series of periodie reports which 
have heen prepared by the U. 8. Office of 
Edueation for city school systems since 1871. 


New Publications of Other Agencies 


| > 
| T’eperaL Security AGENCY | 


A Community Examines Its Delinquency 
Statistics. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (In The Child, Vol. 
11, No. 5, November 1946, p. 6-88, pub- 
lished by Division of Reports, Chil- 
dren's Bureau). 

A description of the experimental regis- 
tration period of 1 year of all juvenile de- 
linqueney cases coming before six public 
agencies in the District of Columbia. 
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DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE 


: : 

Food for the Family With Young Chil- 
dren, prepared by the Bureau of 
Human Nntrition and Iome Eco- 
nomics. 


Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (AIS—-59) 16 p. Free 
from U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Discusses planning of meals and presents 
a sample food plan for a week, together with 


_ menus. 


Home Canning of Meat, prepared by 
the Burean of Himan Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (AWI-110) 16 p. 
VWree from U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Supersedes in part Farmers Bulletin 1762. 


DEPARTMENT oF CoMMERCE 


Federal Science Progress, published by 
the Office of Technical Services. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. Annual subscription, $3; 
single copies, 25 cents. 

An illustrated inonthly magazine describing 
in semitechnical language the progress in the 
fields of scientific and technological research 
sponsored by the Government. Includes re- 
cently reported wartime advanees both in the 
United States and abroad. 


| DEPARTMENT OF Lapor 


Hazardous Occupations Subject to a Min- 
imum Age of 18 Years Under Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, prepared 
by the Child Labor and Employment 
Branch. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Child Labor Series 
No. 27) 9 p. Free from the Division 
of Labor Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

Presents in brief form the seven orders 
protecting young workers in hazardous ocecu- 
pations. 


Standards for Employment of Women, 
recommended by the Women’s Bu- 
reau. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1947 


‘ing Office, 1946. 


: 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. Eight-page folder. 
$2 pev hundred. 

Covers standards on working time, wages, 
and other conditions. 


| 
| DrparrMENT or STATE | 


Goals for the United Nations—Economic 
and Social. 


Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2631; 
Foreign Affairs Outlines, Building the 
Peace, No. 9.) 4p. Free from the Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics. 


Discusses briefly the gouls in the economic 
and social fields, and describes what needs 
to be done. 


Goals for the United Nations—Polliti- 
eal and Security. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2631; 
Foreign Affairs Outlines, Building the 
Peace, No. 8.) 4 p. Free from the 
Division of Research and Publications. 

Discusses briefly the ultimate and imme- 


diate goals, the ineans of achieving them, and 
the accomplishments to dute. 


Guide to the United States and the 
United Nations. 

Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 

(Publication 2634.) 

S p. Free from the Division of Re- 

search and Publications. 


Covers the chronology of the principal events 


in United Nations history, and lists baek- 


ground material on the United Nations and 
other international organizations. 


Occupation of Japan: Policy and Prog- 
ress. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2671; 
Far Eastern Series 17.) 173 p. 35 
cents. 

Discusses the surrender, the planning for 
future policy, the political situation, the 
problem of education, and the future of . 
Japan, 


Report of the United States Education 
Mission to Germany. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2664; 
European Series 16.) 50 p. 15 cents. 


Covers such topics as: Factors condition- 
ing German education; the problem of de- - 
nazification and the development of demoe- 
racy in Germany; and educational institutions 
and activities in Germany at the present time. 
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The High Schools of the Future 
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International Educational Relations_____— 18 


Parent Education Through Children’s 
Play Groups 


‘i School Plant Articles 


Radio in the Curriculum 
Office of Education Reports 
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U.S. Office of Education. Washington, 


SERVICE IN GERMANY 


ON INVITATION from the War De- 
partment, several staff members of the 
U.S. Oflice of Edneation are serving mn 
a consultative capacity during the next 
few months in the reorientation of the 
German educational system. They will 
spend on the average 60 days in Ger- 
many or Austria. 

Howard R. Anderson and Philip G. 
Johnson, both of the Secondary Edu- 
sation Division, left the United States 
arly mm February. Dr. 
one of a group of seven educators whose 
purpose is to help German educational 
leaders develop new programs m_ the 


Anderson is 


social studies in aecordauce with the 
recommendations of the United States 
Education Mission to Germany, of 
which Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, of the 
Office, was a member. They will work 
primarily in a number of curriculum 
centers in the American Zone which are 
attempting to provide textbooks, courses 
of study and curriculum materials con- 
sistent with the democratic philosophy. 
Their work will also be concerned with 
teacher traiming. 

In addition to Dr. Anderson, mem- 
bers of this mission are: John Haefner, 
Head of Social Studies, University High 
School, University of Iowa; Allen Y. 
King, Director of Social Studies, Cleve- 
land (Ohie) Pubhe Schools; Margaret 
IkXoopman, Central State Teachers Col- 
lege (Michigan); Frederick J. Mofhitt, 
Chief, Bureau of Instruetional Super- 


vision (Elementary), New York State 
Education Department; Burr Phillips, 
Head of Social Studies, Wisconsin High 
School, University of Wisconsin, and 
J. R. Whitaker, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 

On another niission, Dr. Johnson 
along with Keith Tyler of Ohio State 
University, will work in the area of vis- 
ual aids. 

Mary Dabney Davis of the Elemen- 
tary Education Division arrived in Ger- 
many March 1. Her assignment is 
threefold: Concerning the elementary 
school curriculum especially m relation 
to the social studies and the fine arts; 
the incorporation of kindergartens and 
nursery schools in the elementary school 
program; and the relationship of ele- 
mentary, to secondary schools in the re- 
making of the German school structure. 

Dr. Davis plans to attend the organ- 
ization meeting of a proposed interna- 
tional federation of professional organ- 
izations concerned with education in the 
2- to 8-year age level. 

Ronald R. Lowdermilk, spectalist in 
edueational uses of radio, U. S. Office of 
Edueation, arrived also March 1. The 
nussion of which Dr. Lowdermilk ts a 
member, is concerning itself with all 
phases of commninications. 

Arriving abroad later in the spring 
are other members of the Office of Edu- 
vation, including Ray L. Hamon, spe- 
cialist in school plants; Helen K. Mac- 
kintosh, Elementary Education Divi- 
sion; and David Segel, specialist in tests 
and measurements. 


Public Health Nursing Week 


Services of the public health nurses 
of America are dedicated to the home 
care of the sick, the prevention of dis- 
ease, the development of sound minds 
and bodies, and the establishment of 
constructive individual health prae- 
tices. Tribute will be paid to their work 
by the Nation in the observance of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing Week, April 20-26, 
1947, 

Ainis of the observance include: 

1. To inform people not already con- 
versant with public health nursing sery- 
ices of the broad scope of the work done. 

2. To spread the message that pubhe 
health nursmg services are for every- 
body and are not limited to those in the 
lower income brackets. 

53. To encourage more nurses to en- 
ter the field of public health nursing. 

4, To interest more high school and 
college girls in choosing pubhe health 
nursing as a career. 

5. To help relieve pressure on hospi- 
tals by calling attention to the fact that 
part-time professional nursing care 1s 
available to people at home. 

6. ‘Fo stimulate the development of 
organized health services in all areas 
of the United States. 


Services of the Public Health Nurse 
More than 20,000 public health nurses 
are employed in the United States and 
Territories by local, State, and national 
agencies. They work for health de- 
partinents, boards of education and 
(See page 9) 
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THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE! 


by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


ILL the high schools of the 
future be different from the high 
schools of today? They certaimly will. 
In trying to be a prophet, I am not 
unmindful of the hazards involved. 
First, I cannot claim—as in the case of 
a well-known radio predictor of things 
to come—a batting average of 82 per- 
cent. Second, our high schools of the 
future will adapt themselves to the 
needs of the times, and those needs 
cannot be forecast with complete pre- 
cision. We know for a certainty only 
one thing about them: They will be 
nnprecedented. 

Education is the only means society 
will have for making the necessary 
manifold adaptations. Education has 
always been essentially a means of so- 
cial adaptation. 

We have never thought of 
schools as buildings sequestered in cer- 
tain blocks of our town—in a sort of 
extraterritorial status. Rather we have 
considered them to be the very center 
of comunity hfe, responsive to social 
needs and to social change, reflecting 
the broad characteristics of their so- 
cial setting. 

As one seeks to appraise the social 
setting of our schools today, he must 
note the persistence on the world’s 
horizon of the age-old fundamental 
conflict of freedom versus tryanny, of 
democracy versus dictatorship. At 
home, against our owu horizon, he 
notes how our national structure is 
setthng ponderously into the ways of 
peacetime, not without many vibva- 
tions; he sees the appearance of some 
fissures, and hears the grinding of part 
on part. He notes the symptonis of 
social and economic dislocations im 
strikes, in divorce courts, m juvemle 
delinquency, in the increasing incidence 
of mental ilmess—to mention only a 
few. The high schools, too, register- 
ing these social dislocations like a 
seismograph, are shaken on thei foun- 


our 


dations. 

I have not mentioned the single 
most imperative fact of the present 
hour in our history—the fact of atomic 


1 Address delivered at the Aunual Convention of 
the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Atlantic City, N. J., Mar. 1, 1947. 
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energy. With spectacular suddenness 
it has presented to us the choice be- 
tween world peace and world suicide. 


- Not one of us knows whether this age 


will bring splendid material and spiri- 


tual benefits to all mankind or whether 
there will be a third world war more 
totally destructive than we can now 
immagine. 

And again, what of the schools? 
What shall they do to prepare boys and 
girls for life in the atomic age? Crip- 
pled as our schools are by the teacher 
shortage, handicapped as they are by 
obsolete and inadequate plants, equip- 
ment, and textbooks, they must never- 
theless respond to the demands of this 
new era that is dawning. Under the 
impact of unprecedented pressures— 
from the inside and from the outside— 
our schools mmst carry on as best they 
ean today, confident that tomorrow 
education wil] come to occupy the very 
center and front of the world’s stage. 

Tomorrow! What course will the 
igh school of the future follow? 
Barring the unpredictable, we may be 
certain that the high school of tomor- 
row will have its roots im the Ingh 
school of today. I grant that some of 
those roots are weak or puny. But 
others are hardy and tough. They 
have vitality. With care, they will 
grow straight into the future. Let, us 
lock at some of these more promising 
roots—seek to envision the sturdy trees 
they well may nourish. 
Learning the Lessons of One 


World 


First, there is the international root. 
There is the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Throughout the world 
UNESCO is proclaiming the power of 
education as an international force for 
peace. No other international imstru- 
ment offers greater potentialities for 
peace. 

The international aspects of learn- 
ing, searcely rooted today, will have 
great influence in shaping the world of 
tomorrow. In a world of interde- 
pendent nations and races of peoples, 
the provision of knowledge that leads 


to sympathetic social understanding 
will be an absolute necessity. 

It is a platitude to say that prejudice 
against peoples is a sign of ignorance. 
Somehow, we do not like what we 
dot know anything about. We are 
too willing to be/iene, therefore, in 
spite of the lack of evidence. We do 
not size things up. We don’t try hard 
enough to understand other people's 
points of view. Prejudices are among 
the few things in the world that thrive 
mm the dark. They cannot stand up to 
the heht. 

Now, we can hardly count on the 
high school of the future to transform 
human nature—even though we might 
devoutly wish for a few minor altera- 
tions here and there. But the high 
schools of the future can and will, I 
predict, go so far as to modify human 
nature. The degree to which they do 
modify it will depend on the effort they 
put into teaching intelligent devotion 
to the American way, a real under- 
standing of other people’s points of 
view, patience in compromise, and so- 
cial concern for all mankind. 

Do I promise too much? Mark 
Twain was very serious when he said, 
“Don’t give up your illusions. When 
they’re gone you may still exist, but 
you have ceased to live.” Am I in- 
dulging in an illusion? Possibly. Tn 
all earnestness I predict that the high 
school of tomorrow will provide fertile 
soll for growing the sturdy roots of 
world awareness. 


School Population 


Let us look at the second root—ihat 
of our school population. Tomorrow 
our high schools are going to achieve 
the ideal of education for all. At the 
rate We are going, it 1s safe to say that 
the number of normal youth of high 
school age who will eventually be 
studying in high school will closely 
aproach 100 percent. This will not, 
happen in 5 yeas. It may possibly 
happen m 20. The trend toward total 
enrollment is encouragingly 
steady. 

There are two excellent reasons for 
this. And notice, imeidentally, how 
they stem from the social soil of the 
times. One reason is the tendency of 
our economle output per man-hour to 
inerease because of newer and better 
sources of power. Therefore, it will 


most 


3 


be advisable for young people to remam 
in school for a much longer period. 
It will not be economically advisable 
for thei to try to compete on the labor 
market. Such a trend, interrupted by 
the war, is showing itself again. 

The other reason for nearly 100 per- 
cent persistence of yorng people i 
school will be the greater attractive- 
ness of the offerings of the high school 
of tomorrow. Let me put it this way: 
Youth of the future will have no pro- 
ductive place to go, unless to high 
school; and, in addition, they will find 
that high school is the best possible 
place they can go. 


The Curriculum 


Why will this be so? Chiefly be- 
eause of the improvements bound to 
come in the high school curriculum. 
What improvements will be made? 
Let us examine this ¢hird—or curricu- 
lar—root. 

T will take time for only one broad 
generalization. Tomorrow's — h igh 
school will not be negligent with the 
majority of onr youth who are destined 
neither for college nor for the skilled 
trades. And here, in using the term 
“tomorrow,” I am talking about the 
immediate future. Within a very few 
years our high schools will be more 
completely geared to give service in 
both vocational and general education. 
As to the vocational phase, I predict 
(1) that it will deal with a much 
broader range of practical arts than it 
does today; (2) that it will give great- 
er emphasis to mastering technical 
disciplines of the various occupational 
fields and less to the development of 
the manipulative and other skills; and 
(3) that it will have substantially more 
cultural content and value generally 
than it has today. 

As for general education, I prophesy 
that it will give more attention to the 
utilitarian aspects of all learning. 
General education will ask msistently, 
“What knowledge is of most worth? 
What attitudes are most essential? 
What skills are most valuable ?” 

Thus will the gap between general 
and vocational education be narrowed, 
if not eliminated, in the high school of 
the future. And I wonld point out 
that the union between vocational and 
general education will come beeause the 
needs of the times will require it. 


Tn making that generalization about 
the eurriediuin of the future To am 
aware that much has been left unsaid. 
I have said nothing about the increas- 
ing interest of the high school in health 
and physical education, or the pvovi- 
sion of basic health services such as 
medical and dental examinations; or 
about camps and camping as an imte- 
eral feature of the secondary school 
program: or about the necessity for 
the regulav, intensive study and dis- 
cussion In classes of the materials in 
current periodicals designed especially 
for school use and preferably owned 
and taken home by the pupils. Nor 
have I mentioned the use of the com- 
munity as a laboratory for civie train- 
ing and participation. All of these 
auxiliary roots are taking hold to such 
an extent in the present that one may 
reasonably expect them to thrive in 
the future. 


Implementing the New Program 


But let me turn now to the fourth 
root—that of schoo] service, or imple- 
inentation. How are we to provide the 
ineans of putting forward all the edu- 
sational objectives I have sketched? 
What of the high school building? 
What of plant equipment? What 
about counseling and guidance services, 
school psychologists and psychiatrists, 
and all the other ancillary services 
needed to reinforce the service of the 
modern high school? What about 
textbooks and teaching methods, visual 
aids, and radio? Finally, what about 
the status of teachers? 

All of these and many other mattevs, 
dear to the heart of the school admin- 
istrator, ave important. But they are 
important only as a means to the edu- 
cational ends all of us seek. Generally, 
there is far less agreement concerning 
these means than there is about the 
broad ends toward which secondary 
education is directed. Nevertheless, I 
shall hazard a few comments on the 
means, as I imagine them, in the high 
school of the future. 

First, the physical plant. I believe 
it will look like some of our better high 
school buildings of today—but with a 
number of distinct improvements. 
There will be shops, laboratories, a 
gymnasium, a cafeteria, and libraries. 
But the classrooms in our future build- 
ing will not be chopped up into so 


many standard-sized cubicles, eaeh 
seating 30 to 40 students. Instead, 
there will be several large classrooms 
similar to the present lecture rooms of 
our colleges and uuiversities, and ac- 
commodating LOO or 200 or even more 
students. Such classrooms will be 
equipped with radio and sound equip- 
meut, with projection devices for edu- 
‘ational films, film strips, and pietures, 
And, like the smaller classrooms, they 
will be provided with quantities of 
textbooks, supplementary — lhbrary 
books, workbooks, and other istruc- 
tional aids for the use of students. 

Right here I would like to add my 
fervent hope that a// these future text- 
books and workbooks will be written— 
all of them, without exception—fov 
bovs and girls to /earn from, not pri- 
marily for teachers to teach from. In 
other words the school will come to be 
recognized as a place for learning, not 
merely for teaching. 


Master Teachers and Assistants 


Now a word abont the teachers of 
the future. There will be, I predict, 
at least two or three different classifi- 
cations of teachers, with different func- 
tions. First of all, there will be the 
skilled and experienced teachers—let us 
all them “master” teachers—who will 
be in charge of the larger classrooms, 
comfortable, well ventilated, acousti- 
cally treated, and thoroughly equipped 
with the scientific aids I have men- 
tioned, Before I predict classes of one 
or two hundred students again, let me 
assure you that I do so with all cau- 
tion. I know exactly what heartbreak- 
ing burdens teachers are carrymg at 
this moment with classes of 45 and 50. 
Conld they hear me prophesy that the 
size of theiv classes may be still fur- 
ther enlarged they might say that I’m 
as impractical as the man who dreams 
of eating caviu and trufiles when 
there’s not even bread in the honse. 

But no, most emphatically, I am 
neither advocating nor predicting 
crowded ‘classes. What I am predict- 
ing for the future will, I believe, make 
for better couditions for teaching and 
for better results. And I think that 
teachers would cheer the prospect of 
being master teachers in these larger 
classrooms wider the following con- 
ditions. 

The forte of master teachers would 
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be the dramatic and superbly skillful 
presentation of materials, problenis, 
ideas, and techniques of learning. 
Scientific aids could bring any part of 
the world mght into the classroom—to 
illustrate lectures, to stimulate discus- 
sions, to instruct vividly in those many 
instances in the learnmg experience 
when hundreds of words of explaining 
cannot make the impression of one 
perceptnal demonstration. We have 
only to think what films could mean to 
the teachers of botany, geography, his- 
tory, physics, sociology; of what re- 
cordings and similar equipment could 
do to aid the teacher of languages. It 
is enough to make the imagination of 
any teacher glow in anticipation. 

With the right scientifie equipment, 
the Army and the Navy taught varied 
fields of subject matter to large groups 
of men simultaneously. With ade- 
quate financial resources to draw upon, 
the Army and the Navy had the op- 
portunity to apply techniques in teach- 
mg that had been known to school 
specialists for many years. Under 
those conditions, they achieved results 
that pomt the way to a degree of effi- 
ciency in teaching that has not been 
approached in most schools. The ias- 
ter teacher of the future may be ex- 
pected to aclieve comparable efficiency. 

Another classification will be the 
junior teacher, a full-time, inexpevi- 
enced teacher straight from college. 
There will be the apprentice teacher— 
similar in status to the practice teacher 
in the junior or senior year of college 
today. Only certainly the apprentice- 
teacher system, to be successful, must 
provide adequate numbers of qualified 
trainees working much of their time in 
intimate relationship with master 
teachers. 

The duties of the junior teachers and 
the apprentices will be to assist the 
inaster teachers. Such duties might 
include taking small groups of. stu- 
dents into the smaller classrooms, 1i- 
branes, shops, and laboratories for 
individual or small-group attention. 
Or the duties might consist of conduct- 
ing eXperinients, giving quizzes, or 
holding conferences for make-up work ; 
of accompanying small @roups into the 
community for surveys and excursions, 
or for supervised work experience. 

In other words, the high school of 
the future will offer the superior ad- 
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rantages of individual and small-group 

help where such help is essential. At 
the same time the school will also 
utilize large-group instruction in sub- 
jects where large-scale instruction is 
equally or move efficient. 

With some alterations of the pliysi- 
cal plant, urban high schools with rela- 
tively large enrollments may already be 
able to arrange a program of the sort 
I have described. Now. immediately, 
some of you ask about the high schools 
in those sparsely settled rural areas 
where the developnient of a large build- 
ing 1s Impractical—even with imiprove- 
ments in school transportation and 
consohdation of districts. What about 
the rural high schools of the future / 

The question is pertinent. I readily 
admit that the problem of providing 
equal educational opportunty for rural 
youth requires close figuring. In spite 
of real obstacles, however, IT am con- 
fident that, by better planing on a 
State-wide basis, we can do much more 
for rural youth in the future than we 
have done in the past. Some indica- 
tion as to how I think this can be done 
I gave at greater length than I can do 
here today in a recent magazine article. 
It may be that some of you saw that 
article, entitled “The Missing Link in 
Our Schools,” in the February issue of 
the Woman's Home Companion. 

But let me add at this point that a 
better program for rural lngh school 
youth mm the future can be pushed for- 
ward by such means as the following: 
(1) a sound and comprehensive system 
of rural school consolidation; (2) im- 
proved transportation; (3) subsistemce 
scholarships; and (4) the use of some 
lngh school facilities 1 nearby urban 
areas, or in regional high schools or 
institutes. 

I mentioned a moment ago that 
tomorrow’s high schools will be far 
more attractive generally than most of 
the lugh schools of today. I also men- 
tioned one thing that will make them 
more attractive and give them greater 
holding power—far more individual 
attention than we are now able to give. 
The high school of the future will pro- 
vide plenty of opportunity for counsel- 
ing and guidance, 


A Real Program of Guidance 


Although guidance is a part of every 
teacher’s responsibility, the teacher 


‘annot be at his best without a cou- 
stant in-service program in which the 
staff services of experts are available. 
A staff of tramed counselors in every 
high school in the Nation should be 
the rule. High schools of the future 
should have such experts to supplement 
und reinforce the work of teachers, and 
to give every single youth the special- 
ized and individualized edu ational 
nourishment he needs, the particnlar 
understanding he needs. In short, the 
high school of the future should have 
a place where a boy or a girl can pre- 
sent his most serious personal prob- 
lems, if he wants to, before a whole- 
souled counselor of great ability and 
deep understanding, one who is not 
responsible for any ditsciphnary action, 


one who is fully aware of the individ- 


ual duties, problems, and dreams of 
lus group of pupils. 

The future guidance program will 
make liberal use of tests and other 
instruments of evaluation of various 
kinds. Measuremeuts will be made of 
academic aptitude, of the ability to 
interpret data, of verbal facilhty, of 
ability to haudle ideational symbols. 
There will be instruments to help in 
the evaluation of mental health and 
personality adjustment. There will be 
school psychologists and psyclatvists 
to deal with the more difficult and pro- 
longed problems of personality adjust- 
ment, 

Finally, the guidance program of the 
future will be the spacious avenue that 
goes between the school and the home, 
the teacher and the parent. Such an 
avenue will be built to invite and main- 
tain two-way traffic. 


Adequate Clerical Service 

There is one additional, indispensa- 
ble auxiliary service which, I predict, 
will be added to the high school of the 
future. That is the provision of really 
adequate clerical assistance to teachers. 
They should be free to give theiv talents 
and energies to their pupils. They 
should be free to grow in_ personal 
culture and professional competence. 
Teachers should not have to wear them- 
selves out scoring tests and working 
nunteographing machines. 


Genuine Professional Status for 
Teachers 

No matter what the school plant of 

the future will look hke, no matter how 


many screntific aids it will eventnally 
have. the quality of edneation will 
depend primarily on our teachers, 
There are encouraging signs that this 
truth is coming to be generally under- 
stood. And so with confidence and in 
the face of the bleak educational eh- 
mate of this moment, let me predict one 
more thing abont our teachers of the 
future. The time és coming when onr 
society will stamp a professional man 
or Woman with its final approval before 
that man or woman is allowed to teach 
children. 

When that time comes, teachers wall 
be paid very much better salames than 
They will, of 
eonrse, be eniployed on a 12-month 
basis, with adequate provisions for va- 
cation periods, Some of our master 
teachers may even be quite as well paid 
as are the more successful athletic 
coaches or the principals of larger high 
schools today.  Inereased remunera- 
tion will result in part from the greater 
public esteem in which the profession 
of teaching will come to be held as its 
standards ave raised. 

Now I have outlined the directions— 
as I interpret them—that I believe our 
high schools are moving toward. What 
would such high schools cost? IT have 
predicted that there will be a central 
pupil-personnel service staffed by spe- 
cialists in guidance and counseling, in 
psychology and psychiatry, in medi- 
cine and dentistry. I have predicted 
that a central clemeal organization 
will lift practically all clerical burdens 
from the teachers. And I have pre- 
dicted that the annnal salaries of inaster 
teachers will be approximately $6,000 
in terms of the present purchasing 
power of the dollar. All of these 
costs—and let us not forget the seien- 
tifie aids and complete snpphes of 
books and other imstructional materials 
—will be umeh greater than the in- 
vestinent we make in school seryices 
today—perhaps two or three times as 
great. 

Added costs, however, tell only one 
side of the story. They will be offset 
in part by such a program of reorgani- 
zation of plans for teaching as I have 
also predicted will come about. By 
utilizing the techniques of teaching 
large numbers of students simultane- 
ously, when this can appropniately be 
done, we could, to put it bhintly, get 


they are now paid. 


more and better work done for less 
money. And that work would, I be- 
lieve, be far more eflieiently done than 
it is done at the present time. ‘The 
total mamber of master teachers re- 
qmred to staff a high school of 1,000 
students would be substantially reduced 
from the total number of teachers re- 
quired to reach such a body of students 
today. Jnnior teachers and appren- 
tices nay advance from a respectable 
minimum salary through various 
gradations to the top positions, But 
I repeat that these top positions would 
be filled by career teachers of proved 
capabilities and gennine talent. 

We must also figure our costs mm 
terms of the investment made m our 
young people. In the final analysis. 
the costs of education cannot be figured 
in any other way. They always have 
a high intellectual and emotional con- 
tent. It is ike figuring the price we 
are willing to pay for democracy. 


Some Conclusions 


In conclusion, with respect to the 
present-day roots—those having inter- 
national aspects; those having to do 
with enrollment and enrriculum; and, 
finally, those which will implement all 
our objectives—I would like to empha- 
size that their rate of growth will de- 
pend in large part on all of us. What 
ean. We do to give them proper care? 
How can we help bring them to frui- 
tion? 

Perhaps I can answer that question 
in part by going outside the field of 
education for a brief illustration. As 
you know, the great sciences of medi- 
cine and psychiatry are in process of 
becoming integrated. My — doctor 
friends tell me that psychosomatic 
medicine is the medicine of the future. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
until very recently the force of circum- 


stances discouraged medicine and 
psychiatry from getting together. 


They wanted the same thing for their 
patients—total health. But, generally, 
they worked independently of each 
other, 

Then, swiftly, the needs of the times 
changed. The alarming incidence of 
psychoneurosis during World Way II 
among our men of the armed forces 
was the erisis that finally brought 
medicine and psyehiatry together. All 


mankind will benefit from the iter- 
pretations these two sciences are now 
making to each other, 

The analogy I wonld draw is, sim- 
ply, this: 

Citizens and teachers want the same 
thing. ‘Phey want children to have the 
best possible edneation, They want a 
sound America. Will the present crisis 
in our schools bring citizens and teach- 
ers closer together to work in the great 
common cause of biilding toward this 
school of the future? Is the total 
effort integrated ¢ 

Let ns ask omrselves whether we are 
doing everything possible to mterpret 
our school program and our sehool 
needs to parents, to all of America. 
We are not working in an abstract 
mental laboratory; we are working 
with boys and girls who are destined to 
grow up ina ruthlessly realistic world. 
We have the duty of making certain 
that every single one of our home com- 
munities understands this. The needs 
of the times demand it. 


Motion Pictures and Film 
Strips Available 


ABOUT 200 additional motion pie- 
tures and film strips of those produced 
during the war, have been made avail- 
able by the U. 8, Office of Education 
through its distmbution channels. 

Some film titles on the new lst are: 
Essentials of First Air, Safety for 
Welders, The Cathode Ray ‘Tube—How 
It Works, and Advanced Typing Short- 
cuts. Filmstrips inchide: The Airplane 
Engine, Electric Motors, and Make 
Your Chalk Talk, 

Purchases may be made from the dis- 
tributor for the Government, Castle 
Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City; or may be borrowed from film 
libraries. 

The description, price, size, and length 
of each film will be included im the re- 
vised edition of the film catalog pre- 


pared by the U. S. Office of Edueation. 


Pan American Week 


Materials to help in school observance 
of Pan American Week—A pril 15-19— 
are available from the Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
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SOME NEWER 


to appreciation of a daily experience—radio. 


DIRECTIONS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


by Glenn O. Blough, Specialist for Science, Division of Elementary Education 


HERE are pin oaks, white oaks, 
red oaks and ,»’ John is re- 
citing. He hesitates. 

“And what other kinds?” the teacher 
asks. 

“Swamp oaks,” says John, relieved to 
have recalled another member of the 
oak tribe that the teacher has assigned 
to be learned. 

“Yes, and we have two more kinds,” 
the teacher says, hanging on until the 
end. 

But poor John is stopped. And in- 
deed it is “poor John.” His teacher is 
out-of-date. She says, “I want them to 
recite the facts. I want them to know 
the names of things. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, identification’s very important.” 

As far as she’s concerned, it is. But 
what exactly is the importance of iden- 
tification? How essential is it for chil- 
dren to recite facts? To go a step 
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further, what are the new directions 
with respect to these and other similar 
factors in the methods of science teach- 
ing in the elementary school? Perhaps 
it is more accurate to say: What do the 
trends appear to be—since there is still 
great variation in practice and much 
difference of opinion among supervisors, 
teachers, and writers in the field. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, there are cer- 
tain major trends that indicate the gen- 
eral direction of grade-school science 
teaching. Courses of study, books, pam- 
phlets, and articles indicate them. And 
let there be no mistake; there has been 
progress. Many schools have good pro- 
grams. Good courses of study and cur- 
riculum bulletins are in use and in prep- 
aration. 

Remember your botany notebook: 50 
specimens neatly pressed and mounted. 
Blanks neatly filled in, in the lower 


right-hand corner: Common name, sci- 
entific name, number of petals, number 
of sepals, habitat. The chief require- 
ment was that by the end of the spring 
term your collection must reach or sur- 
pass the magic number of 50 specimens, 
all blanks filled in. You could satisfy 
the requirement without much brain 
work. You didn’t even need to know 
the meaning of the word “habitat,” ex- 
cept in a foggy sort of way. “Brown’s 
Woods” was satisfactory. /dentifica- 
tion, or more properly perhaps, /abeling, 
was the end in itself. You would have 
no ideas on such a problem as this: “Last 
year they cut off the timber in half of 
Brown’s Woods. How has this changed 
plant and animal life and how may it 
change it still fnrther in the future?” 
But that did not concern the teacher. 
The purpose of identification in sci- 
ence has changed, Merely to learn a list 
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of names and to connect them with ap- 
propriate objects is no longer enough. 
Names are learned beeause they are use- 
ful in describing, studying, and diseuss- 
ing things. Naming is a means to an 
end. John imay learn the names of oaks 
that are native to his environment be- 
cause he may be studying the economic 
importance of plants and consequently 
needs to know their names—this is addi- 
tional to the fun or satisfaction he may 
have in calling the trees by name. 

If his teacher is on the beam, she will 
abandon the idea of having John recite 
a series of facts about the average 
height. bark appearance, blooming time, 
and other details about oaks. His study 
of trees will be related, instead, to some 
significant problems, such as the one 
indicated in a preceding paragraph. 
Then the facts John gathers will be used 
for the purpose of solving this problem. 
It’s the essential science principles that 
he will be asked to remember, and, what 
is more important, be expected to use in 
solving problems of concern to him now 
and later. Wise use of lumber re- 
sources, for example, has direct signifi- 
cant influence on every individual. 

This brings us to realize that science 
in the elementary grades has broadened 
considerably in its purpose from the 
early days of nature-study programs. 
At one time the major concerns were: 
Identification: object lessons built 
around an insect, a cloud, a stone, or a 
blossom: and heavy emphasis on appre- 
ciation. Hopefully, we believe that the 
broader concepts of science now held 
are more basic. 


Still a Long Trek 


The direction of subject matter is 
toward solving significant problems of 
the environment, and consequently the 
phenomena of heat, light, sound, elec- 
tricity, energy, and similar phases of 
physical science are included—in addi- 
tion to plant and animal life, which 
characterized earlier science teaching. 

Increasingly, we relate the problems 
which make up the science conrse to the 
life of the child: to his health, his safety, 
his social adjustments. and his interpre- 
tation of the environmental problems 
that baffle and intrigue him. Tradi- 
tional subject matter, as well as the way 
it 1s developed, needs more and more to 
be challenged in the light of what it can 
contribute to learners. To illustrate: 


a 


We are shying away from requiring 
pupils to learn the names of planets in 
their order of distance from the sun, and 
we are moving toward solving such 
problems as “How do we use the energy 
of the sun in our daily Hving?” On this 
road we have made progress. But there 
is still a long trek ahead. 

When pupils themselves originate the 
problems—an indication that they stem 
from children’s real concerns—the les- 
sons learned are more hkely to stick 
and be meaningful. The trend toward 
bringing this situation about does not 
mean that courses of study are to be 
built solely on the children’s interests 
as indicated by their questions. Wide 
avenues of learning would not be open 
under such circumstances, for children 
cannot show interest in things they do 
not know exist. 

Teachers and supervisors have 
launched into the study of a unit on the 
strength of a question asked by some one 
member of the class. For example, the 
alert child takes a trip to the local docks 
and on Monday says, “How is it, Miss 
Smith, that a big iron boat like the 
Queen So-And-So can float im the 
water?” This may become an interest- 
ing problem to the majority of grade 
six oy it may not. As is the case in so 
many similar situations, much depends 
on the teacher; and the age, back- 
grounds, and general interest of the 
children. The summary of trends with 
respect to selecting content may be in- 
dicated by saying that children’s inter- 
ests, as well as their needs, are being 
considered more and more frequently. 


First Things First 


It is desirable to give more attention 
to the year-by-year development of the 
science course with respect to the chil- 
dren’s needs and abilities. In many in- 
stances, courses have been designed to 
cover the fields of science experiences 
in a carefully planned sequence from 
kindergarten to grade twelve and even 
into the college level. Attempts have 
been made to develop these courses in 
such a manner that one year builds on 
the previous ones. For example, in the 
study of weather: Primary-grade pupils 
will have experiences with wind and 
with evaporation and condensation, 


and, through them, come to understand 


some of the simplest ideas involved. In 
the intermediate grades, experiences 


With ai pressure, more experiences 
with air and its moisture content, as re- 
lated to temperature, are included. ‘To 
these experiences are added, in the 
junior high school, work with weather 
forecasting and the more teclinical as- 
pects of the subjects. 

Careful allocation of the various 
principles of science must take place 
under such circumstances as will keep 
seventh-grade children from saying. 
“Miss Smith, we had that before in the 
fourth grade.” The very nature of the 
subject matter, when well presented, 
should leave the learner with the idea 
that he has only begun to explore the 
possibilities, that there is still much to 
learn and to discover. 

This arrangement of sequences does 
not prohibit utilizing children’s inter- 
ests and problems. To a large degree. 
it can evolve froin these interests and 
problems and it should include them as 
they arise. Incidental experiences of 
children become a part of the program. 
Provisions are made for them in addi- 
tion to the planned ones. But careful 
planning keeps the program from being 
a series of hits and misses. 


More Learning by Doing 


How, then, is science being taught? 
Unfortunately, for a variety of reasons 
such as lack of background and expe- 
rience of teachers and meagerness of 
equipment, there is still a long way to 
go before we achieve really effective 
teaching in grade-school science. There 
is still too much reading about science 
and not enough doing. But many 
schools are organizing their programs 
to provide real experiences for the 
children: Experiments which they can 
perform in the classroom, trips to the 
real-life spots where science is at work, 
opportunities for much observing, and 
a chance to explore. Increasing em- 
phasis is placed on using the resources 
of the home and community. Books 
are taking their natural place as sources 
of information, for verification, and for 
expanding experiences ; but science 1s no 
longer regarded as a book subject in 
which the ideas on the page and the real 
science never connect. 

Children learn to plan experiments 
carefully, to draw conclusions eau- 
tiously, to verify their results or to hold 
them tentative until more evidence is 
provided. They are, we hope, learning 
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to think. They are beginning to grow 
in ability to attack problems, to pursue 
their solutions in an orderly manner, 
and thus to place confidence in their 
findings. By understanding, they are 
growing in appreciation of the wouders 
of their environment. 

The real study of science begins with 
a problem which perplexes the learners 
and thus urges them to set up ways to 
solve it. The teacher guides the learn- 
ine. That is, she gives the pupils time 
to think, but she doesn’t tell them all 
the answers; in fact, in many instances, 
it is necessary for the teacher to learn 
with the children. She knows sources 
and ways to learn, but she does not al- 
ways know the answer. There is an 
atmosphere of learning together—a gen- 
uine situation of discovery for which 
there is no adequate substitute. 


Sensible Correlations 

Perhaps we are beginning to arrive 
at that healthy state, at least in some 
science classes, where we no longer try 
to “build everything” around a central 
idea. We have all been in classes of 
either social studies or science where 
the children were studying Indian life, 
for example, or the weather, and hung 
every activity of the week on some one 
peg. At the end of the week, everyone, 
including the janitor, was sick of the 
whole idea. Of one thing we can be 
sure; everyone forgot it on Saturday. 

A study of weather, however, cannot 
be very effective without the use of 
other subjects. Reading is essential if 
the pupils are to learn some of the prin- 
ciples involved. Oral expression is nec- 
essary if they are to discuss their find- 
ings and clarify them. Written expres- 
sion may become necessary when it is 
desirable to record the findings of an 
experiment or an observation. The 
record may need to be illustrated for the 
sake of clarity; hence, art skills are 
needed. Arithmetic may be useful; so 
may geography. A study of the effects 
of weather change on the lives of men 
may swing the activities into the social 
studies field, but what of it? When the 
need for using skills, attitudes, learn- 
ing, and appreciation arises, it seems 
sensible to use them. But when we be- 
em to look for weather games to play, 
weather songs to sing, and weather 
poems to write, aren’t we driving a good 
thing into the ground? There is much 
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evidence to indicate that the various 
subject-matter areas that are mutually 
helpful are being used together, and 
that artificial situations dreamed up for 
the sake of correlating are getting into 
the back seat. 


Evaluation and New Goals 


The more effective science programs 
are characterized by certain trends. 
Stated as criteria which may be used to 
evalnate science teaching, they can be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Are the children growing in ability 
to think independently, to plan intelli- 
gently, and to carry their problems to 
appropriate solution ? 

2, Are they becoming more and more 
scientific in their attitudes ? 

3. Are their science experiences con- 
tributing to their social growth ? 

4, Are they coming to understand 
significant generalizations and princi- 
ples, and learning to apply them in 
solving problems in their environments ? 

5, Are their science experiences vivid, 
challenging, interesting, and enjoyable? 

6. Is the program planned so that it 
grows from year to year in step with 
the growth and development of the girls 
and boys for whom it is intended ? 

Several factors are contributing to 
the growth in effectiveness of the science 
program in the elementary school. 
Large numbers of State, city, county, 
and other school units are developing 
courses of study and guides for instruc- 
tion. New and revised textbooks are 
becoming increasingly available. Su- 
pervisors and others interested in the 
elementary curriculum are becoming 
more conscious of the problems involved 
in the teaching of science in the grades, 
and teachers are attacking their prob- 
Jems with increased interest and enthu- 
siasm. As for the children, those who 
work with them are aware of the bene- 
fits as well as the pleasure which they 
derive through their science experiences 
when these are carefully planned and 
well-directed, 


Public Health Nursing 


(From page 2) 


other official agencies and for non-ofli- 
cial organizations such as visiting nurse 
associations, tuberculosis associations, 
insurance companies, and industries. 


The objectives of the employing 
agency may limit some of the nurses to 
particular health problems, or to certam 
groups of the population. For ex- 
ample, nurses working with tubercu- 
losis agencies devote themselves largely 
to the control of tuberculosis. A nurse 
employed by a board of education con- 
cerns herself chiefly with the health of 
the schoo] child. An industrial nurse 
may confine her aetivities to persons em- 
ployed ina particular plant. Most pub- 
hc health nurses, however, are concerned 
with aH} family and community health 
problenis and are responsible for look- 
ing after persons of all ages from in- 
fants to old folks. 

The pubhe health nurse’s role as a 
teacher of health involves her in a va- 
riety of duties that the average person 
would not ordinarily associate with 
nursing. She may arrive on a visit to 
give instruction and care to a mother 
of a newborn baby only to find that the 
screenless house obliges her to turn her 
attention also to malaria control. On 
a communicable disease visit, she may 
notice the unsanitary condition of the 
well in the backyard and turn the dis- 
cussion to sanitation and perhaps imiti- 
ate a visit by the sanitary inspector. 
When she assists a family in getting a 
birth registered, she is in the field of 
vital statistics. 

On the whole, the public health nurse 
works with and for human bemgs, to 
help them improve im health, xvoid sick- 
ness, and deal effectively with those ill- 
nesses or accidents that do befall them. 


More Public Health Nurses Needed 


Today, for the country as a whole, 
we have one public health nurse to ap- 
proximately every 6,500 persons. To 
render a complete public health nursing 
service including bedside nursing in the 
home, our country needs one public 
health nurse to each 2,000 of the popu- 
lation. Based on the 1940 census, this 
would require at least 65,000 public 
health nurses, about 45.000 more than 
we now have. The American Public 
Health Association has recommended 
that a ratio of one public health nurse to 
each 5,000 of the population be main- 
tained for preventive services exclusive 
of nursing care for the sick. At least 
10,000 additional pubhe health nurses 
are needed for the preventive services 
alone. 


Education and the 80th Congress, 


Ist Session 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED IN THE 80TH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION, AS OF FEBRUARY 1, 1947 


by Ward W. Keesecker, 
Specialist in School Legislation 


EMBERS of the new Congress 
are confronted with muimerous 


bills relating to or affecting education. 
Most of these bills have been referred 
to the newly organized Edueational 
Committees of the Senate and of the 
House for appropriate consideration. 

Attention is invited to the fact that 
under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 (Public Law 601, 79th Con- 
gress) the Senate Committee on Edu- 
eation and Labor was replaced by a 
hew cominittee known as Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and the House Committee on Eduea- 
tion was replaced by a new committee 
designated as House Comnnittee on 
Education and Labor. 

Although the following list of bills 
relating to, or affecting, education will 
not be complete as of the date it comes 
from press, it does represent a rather 
comprehensive listmg at least of the 
prmeipal bills which had been intro- 
duced by February 1, 1947. 


Senate Bills 

S. 5, by Mr. McCarran, Jan. 6— 
bill to provide adequate aeronautical 
training for the youth of the United 
States. (Commnttee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ) 


S. 39, by Mr. McCarran, Jan. 6—A 
bill to sinha? ize the Burean of Reclama- 
tion, Department of Interior, to make 
payment to school districts as compeusa- 
tion for education of children of Fed- 
eral employees residing on federally 
owned property. (Committee on Pub- 
he Lands.) 

S. 48, by Mr. Hill (for himself and 

Aiken), Jan, G—A bill to provide 
for the demonstration of public-hbrary 
service in areas without such service or 
with inadequate library — facilities. 
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(Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare.) 

S. S81. by Mr. Green (for himself and 
Mr. McGrath), Jan. 8—A bill to assist 
the States in improving and maintain- 
ing their systems of free public educa- 
tion by providing funds to be used for 
supplementing teachers’ salaries. (Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

S.140, by Mr. Fulbright (for himself 
and Mr, Taft), Jan. 10—To create an 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment to be known as the Department 
of Health, Education, and Security. 
(Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. ) 

S. 170, by Mr. McCarran, Jan, 13.—A 
bill to authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in increasing the rate of salary 
payments to teachers in the publi 
elementary and secondary — schools. 
(Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare.) 

S. 199, by Mr. Aiken, Jan 15.—A will 


to authorize the appropriation of funds 


to assist the States in more nearly 
equalizing educational opportunities 


among and within the States by estab- 
lishing a national floor under current 
educational expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance at public 
elementary and secondary schools and 
by assistance to nonpublic tax-exempt 
schools of secondary grade or less for 
hecessary transportation of pupils, 
school health examinations and related 
school-health services, and purchases of 
nonreligious instructional supphes and 
equipment, including books. —(Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

S, 208, by Mr. Langer, Jan. 15—A 
bill to increase the subsistence allow- 
ances for veterans receiving educational 
benefits under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justinent Act of 1944, as amended. 
(Conminittee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare.) 


S. 229, by Mr. Gurney. Jan. 15 —A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to construct a postgraduate school 
at Monterey, Calif. (Committee not 
given.) 

S. 239, by Mr. Gurney, Jan. 15.—: 
bill relating to the Board of Visitors to 
the United States Naval Academy and 
the postgraduate school. (Committee 
on Armed Services.) 


S. 259, by Mr. Pepper, Jan. 15.—A bill 
to promote the general welfare through 
the appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in providing 
more effective programs of public kin- 
dergarten or kindergarten and nursery- 
school education. (Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare.) 

S. 278, by Mr. Gurney, Jan. 17.—A 
bill to establish the United States Naval 
Postgraduate School, and for other pur- 
poses. (Committee not given.) 

S. 826, by Mr. Pepper, Jan. 22.—A bill 
to ae the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, with respect to the 
education and traiming of veterans. 
(Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare.) 

S. 346, by Mr. McFarland (for him- 
ie and Mr. Johnson of Colorado) , Jan. 
24.—A bill providing for an increase 
of and continuance of payment of com- 
pensation or pension to a child of 
deceased World War I or II veteran 
during education or traming. (Com- 
mittee on Finance.) 

S. 407, by Mr. McFarland, Jan. 27 —A 
bill to eliminate the specific limitations 
on the compensation for productive 
labor and subsistence allowances which 
may be received by veterans obtaimng 
education or on-the-job traimng bene- 
fits under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 and to eliminate the 
2-year limitation for on-the-job train- 
ing under such act. (Committee on 


Labor and Public Welfare.) 


_ 8.427, by Mr, Magnuson, Jan. 29.—A 
pill to amend the act entitled “An Act to 
expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense” ap- 
proved Oct. 14, 1940, as amended, to 
authorize the transfer of property to 
States and local governmental units for 
the public use. (Committee on- Banking 
and Currency.) 


S. 472, by Mr. Taft (for himself, Mr. 
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Thomas of Utah, Mr. Ellender, Mp, 
Hill, Mr. Smith, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Cha- 
vez, and Mr. Tobey), Jan. 31.—A bill to 
authorize the appropriation of funds 
to assist the States aud Territories in 
financing a minimum foundation edu- 
eation program of public elementary 
and secondary schools, and in reducing 
the ineqnalities of educational opportu- 
nities through public elementary and 
secondary schools, for the general wel- 
fare and for other purposes. (Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 


S. Res. 61, by Mr. Morse, Jan. 17.—To 
authorize a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
make a fill and complete study and 
investigation with respect to existing 
and proposed Federal grants to State 
and local governments for welfare, 
education, and health programs. (Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 


S. Res. 71, by Mr. Knowland, Jan. 
24.—To anthorize the Committee on 
Pubhe Lauds or a subeommittee to make 
a full and complete study and investiga- 
tion with respect to the burdens imposed 
upon the States and political subdivi- 
sions thereof, by reason of the location 
within theiv bonndavies of real property 
of the United States which is not subject 
to State or local taxation. (Committee 
on Public Lands.) 


House Bills 


H.R.7S8. by Mr. Hinshaw, Jan. 3.—A 
bill to remove the maximum placed on 
the amonut a veteran enrolled in a 
training program may receive as a sub- 
sisteuce allowance in addition to com- 
pensation for productive labor, and for 
other purposes. (Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs.) 

10S, by Mr, Lyngh. Janv3-—aA 
bill to authorize the conveyance of the 
United States military reservation at 
Fort Schnyler, N. Y., to the State of 
New York for nse as a maritime school, 
and fov other purposes. (Committee on 
Avwmed Services.) 


H.R. 116, by Mr. McDonough, Jan. 
4—A bill providing for an additional 
nulitary academy in the southern dis- 
trict of the State of California, and for 
other purposes. (Committee on Armed 
Services.) 

PO. 0y Aer, O'Hara, Jan. 3—A 
bill to authorize the appropriation of 
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From the President's Message to Congress, 
January 10, 1947 


Excerpts Relative to Education 


Education and General Research 


“OUR. generous provision for editcation under the veterans’ program 
shonld not obscure the fact that the Federal Government has lavge 
responsibilities for the general improvement of educational opportun- 


ities throughout the country. 


Although the expenditire estimates for 


the coming fiscal year are hmited to present programs, | have loug 
been on record for basic legislation under which the Federal Govern- 
ment will supplement the resources of the States to assist them to 
equalize educational opportunities and achieve satisfactory edueational 


standards. 


“The relatiouship of the Federal Government to Ingher education 


also demands serious consideration. 


The veterans’ veadjustment pro- 


gram, which compelled a rapid emergency expausion of facilities to meet 
immediate needs, has foensed attention on this fundamental problem. A. 
Presidential comnussion on higher education is studying the matter 


because of its great importauce to the future of the Nation. * 


Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare 

Robert A. Taft (Ohio), Chaiman 
George D. Aiken (Vt.) 
Joseph H. Ball (Minn.) 
H. Alexander Smith (N. J.) 
Wayne Morse (Oreg.) 
Forrest C. Dounell (Mo.) 
William FE. Jenner (Ind.) 
Irving N. Ives (N. Y.) 
Elbert D. Thomas (Utah) 
James E. Murray (Mont.) 
Claude Pepper (Fla.) 

Allen J. EMender (La.) 
Lister Hill ( Ala.) 


House Committee 

on Education and Labor 

Hired Avy Hartley, Jr. (N. 
Chairman 

Gerald W. Landis (Ind.) 

Clare E. Hoffman (Mich.) 


dais 


funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in move adequately financing their 
system of public education, and in re- 
ducing the imequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elemen- 
tary and public secondary schools. 
(Committee on Education and Labor.) 

H.R. 145, by Mr. Serivner, Jan. 3.— 
A bill to repeal limitations ou payments 
of subsistence allowance to veterans in 
training programs, and fov other pur- 
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“dward O. McCowen (Ohio) 
Max Schwabe (Mo.) 

Samnel K. McConnell, Jr. (Pa.) 
Ralph W. Gwinn (N. Y.) 
Eisworth P. Buck (NX. Y.) 
Walter E. Brehm (Olio) 
Wint Smith (Kans. ) 
Charles J. Kersten (Wis.) 
George MaeKinnou (Miun.) 
Thomas L. Owens (TIL) 
Carroll D. Kearns (Pa.) 
Riehard N. Nixon (Calif.) 
Johu Lesinski (Mich.) 
Graham A. Barden (N, C.) 
Augnstine B. Kelly (Pa.) 

O. C. Fisher (Tex.) 
Adan. Powell, Ji (N. Y.) 
John S. Wood (Ga.) 

Ray J. Maddeu (Ind.) 
Arthnr G. Klein (XN. Y.) 
John F. Kennedy (Mass.) 
Wingate Lucas (Tex.) 


poses. (Conmittee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs.) 

H.R, 156, by Mr. Welch, Jan, 3S 
bill to anthorize the appropriation of 
funds in order to assist iu reducing the 
inequalities of educational opportu- 
nities im elementary and secondary 
schools. (Committee on Education and 
Labor.) 

H.R. 161. by Mr. Allen of Louisiana, 
Jan. 6.—A bill to increase the subsist: 


Vt 


ence allowances to veterans receiving 
education or tramimg pursiant to the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. (Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs.) 

IT, BR. 176, by Mr, Bartlett, Jan. G—S 
bill to amend section 2 of the act ap- 
proved June 20, 1936, entitled “An act 
to extend the benefits of the Adams Act, 
the Purnell Act, and the Capper- 
Ketcham Act to the Territory of Alas- 
ka, and for other pnrposes.” (Commit- 
tee on Agriculture.) 

Hf, PR. 188, by Mr. Bartlett, Jan. 6—A 
bill to extend the provisions of certain 
laws relating to vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industry to 
the Territory of Alaska. (Committee 
on Education and Labor.) 

H.R, 220. by Mr. Buchanan, Jan, 6— 
A bill to establish a United States Com- 
mission for the Promotion of Physical 
Fitness and making an appropriation 
for such Connuission, (Committee ou 
Edneation and Labor. ) 

ff. R. 254, by Wr, Kelley, Jan. 8.—A 
bill to anthorize the Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
the Federal Security Agency to enconr- 
age, foster, and assist in the develop- 
ment, establishment, and maintenance of 
special services and facilities for handi- 
capped persons. (Committee on Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare.) 


H.R. 484, by Mrs, Rogers of Mass- 
achusetts, Jan. G—A bill to extend the 
period of time during which veterans of 
World War IL may participate im the 
education benefits provided by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
(Cominittee on Veterans’ Affairs. ) 

H, R, 508, by Mr. Snyder, Jan. G—A 
bill to create a Department of Peace. 
(Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. ) 

H, R. 528, by Mr. Larcade, Jan. 6.— 
A bill to provide that persons who 
served in the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps shall have the benefits of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended. (Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs.) 

YH. b. STI by MP, Tar Pis, JOR. 7 —A 
bill to create an executive department 
of the Government to be known as the 
Department of Health, Edneation, and 
Security, (Conmmtics on Expenditures 
m the Execntive Departments.) 
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H, R593, by Mr, Cravens, Jan, 7X 
bill to provide for local taxation of real 
estate owned by the United States. 
(Committee on Public Lands.) 

HW, BR, G05. by Mr, Miller, Jan, 7 —S 
bill to establish a Department of 
National Health. (Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Exeentive Depart- 
ments. ) 

R68 by Mr, Johnson, Jan, 8A 
bill to anthorize transfer without 
charge to the States and political snb- 
divisions thereof, of any interest of the 
United States in pnblic works acquired 
nnder the Actof Oct. 14, 1940. (Com- 
mittee on Public Works.) 

H.R. 741, by Mr. Rogers, Jan. 9.—A 
bill to provide that certain real prop- 
erty together with improvements there- 
on, acqmred for military purposes, or 
for honsing projects, national parks or 
monnments, shall not be exempt from 
taxation by the States and their politi- 
eal subdividions. (Committee on Pub- 
hic Lands. ) 


LH, R. 867, by Mr. Klein, Jan, 13. 
bill to ned Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a) to prevent certain payments by 


the Veterans’ Administrator to any 
educational or training institution 


which consistently pursnes a policy of 
discrimmation, and for other purposes. 


* (Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. ) 


HH, R. S76, by Mr. Domengeaux, Jan. 
73—A bill to make the educational 
benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 available to the chil- 
dren of persons who died in active serv- 
ice or Who died as a result of wounds 
received in World War II. (Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs.) 


Hf, R. 942, by Mr. Celler, Jan, 14.—A 
bill to promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts, to secure the na- 
tional defense, to advance the national 
health and welfare, and for other pur- 
poses, (Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ) 


H.R. 947, by Mr, Cole of New York, 
Jan. 14 ide for the pro- 
motion of moral, temperance, and 
character education; to provide for co- 
operation with the States in the promo- 
tion of such education; and to provide 
for cooperation with the States in prepa- 
ration of teachers of moral, temperance, 
character, and good-citizenship subjects. 
(Comiuittee on Edneation and Labor.) 


H. PR. 1050, by Mr. Miller, Jan, 16.— 
A bill to make the educational benefits 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 available to widows of persons 
who died in service or as a result of serv- 
ice-Inenrred disabilities. (Comniittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


Hf, R, 1060, by Mr. Table, Jan. 16— 
A bill to exempt from taxes admission 
fees to activities of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. (Committee on Ways 


and Means. ) 


If. Re. 1181, by Mr. Teague, Jan. 21.— 
A bill to extend college education to 
children or other beneficiaries of per- 
sons whose death results from service mn 
the Armed Forces. (Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs.) 

H.R. 1204, by Mr. Shafer, Jan. 21.— 
A bill to remove the ceiling placed on 
the amount which a veteran enrolled in 
an educational or on-the-job training 
progrant may receive from combined 
subsistence allowance and compensa- 
tion for productive labor, and for other 
purposes. (Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs.) 

H, R. 1263, by Mr. Ramey, Jan. 27.— 
A bill to provide for the establishment 
of a United States Foreign Service 
Academy. (Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. ) 


If, R. 1341, by Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia, Jan. 27,—A bill to anthorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to construct a 
postgraduate school at Monterey, Calif. 
(Conmunittee on Armed Services.) 


IL, PR. 1348, by Mr, Mundt, Jan. 27 — 
A bill to establish a Congressional Li- 
brary Board to exercise and perform 
and duties with respect 
(Commit- 


certain powers 
to the Library of Congress. 
tee on House Administration.) 


HT. R. 1360, by Mr. Andrews of New 
York, Jan. 27,—A bill relating to the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 


Naval Academy and _— postgraduate 
school. (Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. ) 


H.R, 1385, by Mr. Phillips of Ten- 
27,—<A_ bill to extend the 
edneational and loan benefits of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(Com- 


nessec, San, 


to certain widows of veterans. 
nittee on Veterans’ Affairs.) 


H. BR. 1386, by Mv. Buck, Jan. 27— 
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A bill to provide that certain student 
loans under the Federal Security 
Agency Appropriation Act, 1943, shall 
be canceled. (Committee on Appro- 
priations.) 


H.R. 1449, by Mr. Keefe, Jan. 29.— 


come to be paid or permanently set aside 
or used exclusively for religious, chari- 
table, or educational purposes. (Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means.) 


HW. les. 67, by Mr. Hand, Jan. 23.— 
To authorize the Committee on Ways 
and Means to make a thorough study of 
the relationship between the Federal 
Government and the States in all fields, 
with special reference to the field of 
taxation. (Committee on Rules.) 


pemiies. 73,by Mr. Landis, Jan. 27. — 
A resolution urging an immediate inter- 
national agreement to eliminate com- 
pulsory military service from the poli- 
cies and practices of all nations. (Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. ) 


Guidance and Personnel 
Associations Meet 


HENRI BONNET, French Aibas- 
sador to the United States, it was an- 
nounced as this issue went to press, was 
scheduled to speak on the work of 
UNESCO at the first annual convention 
since 1942 of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, meeting in 
Columbus, Ohio, March 28-31. 

More than 1,500 guidance and person- 
nel workers were expected. The three 
major participating organizations were: 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, National Association of Deans of 
Women, and Ainerican College Person- 
nel Association, each of which planned 
separate programs for the last three 
days of the convention. 

A feature of the program planned by 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, during the succeeding three 
days, was a session devoted to contribu- 
tions of government agencies to guid- 
ance and personnel programs. 

The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education was represented at the con- 
vention by Harry A. Jager, chief of the 
service; Royce E. Brewster, Walter J. 
Greenleaf, and Clifford B. Froehlich. 
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Accredited Library Schools Announce 


| Training Programs 
A bill to provide rehef from tax on in- | 


The followine aeeredited library 
schools have announced traiming pro- 
grams for the summer session of 1947: 


Atlanta University, School of Library 
Service, June 9-Ang. 9. 


Catholic University of America, 
Department of Library Science, 
June 26-Aug. 9. 

College of St. Catherine, Library 


School, June 16—July 25, 
College of Wilham and Mary, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, June 19- 
AUC. 2, 

Columbia University, School — of 
Library Service, July 7-Aug. 15. 

Emory University, The Library School, 
June 14-Aug. 30. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Library School, June 9-Aug. 22. 

Kansas State Teachers College (Empo- 
via), Library School, June 2—July 
30. 

Louisiana State University, Library 
School, June 6-Aug. 9 

New York State College for Teachers 
(Albany), Department of Librarian- 
ship, June 30-Aug. 8. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, June 9-July 
18. 

Snomons College, School of Library 
Science, June 23-Aug. 16. 

Syracuse University, School of Library 
Science, July s-Aug. 16. 

Texas State College for Women, 
Department of Library Scieuce, June 
4~-Aug, 28. 

University of Chicago, Graduate 
Library School, June 24-Aug. 30. 
University of Denver, College of 

Librarianship. June 16-Aug. 22. 

University of Illinois, Library School, 
June 9-Aug. 2. 

University of Kentucky, Departinent of 
Library Science, June 16-Aug. 30. 
University of Michigan, Department of 
Library Science, June 23—Aug. 15. 
University of Minnesota, Division of 

Library Instruction, June 16—Aug. 8. 

University of North Carolina, School of 
Library Science, June 12-Aug. 29. 

University of Southern California, 


LIBRARY SE 


Graduate School of Library Science, 
June 23-Aug, 30, 

Ciiversity of Washington, School of 
Librarianship, June 23-Ang. 22. 

University of Wisconsin, Library 
School, June 23—Ane. 15. 

Western Reserve University, School of 
Library Science, June 23-Aug. 8. 


Demonstration Bill 

The recently published Peport of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Hduca- 
tion and Labor, United States Senate, 
to the Members of the Committee 
(Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946), summiarizing action 
on legislation before the committee dur- 
ing the 79th Congress, reviews briefly 
the “Public Library Demonstration 
Biles. 1920)2 

This bill proposed a program of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to provide (a) 
demonstrations of adequate public 
library service to people unserved ov 
inadequately served, and (b) means 
for studying methods of providing such 
service primarily in rural areas, and 
was reported favorably to the Senate 
by its Committee on Education and 
Labor as a measure “essential to the 
functioning of education in the United 
States.” Its consideration by the Sen- 
ate, however, was passed over during 
the closing days of the 79th Congress. 


American Democratic Ideas Discussed 

Asa part of its adult education pro- 
gram, the Manhattan, Kans., Public 
Library has conducted, since last fal}, 
a series of informal discussions on 
American democratic ideas, according 
to a recent issue of the Kansas Library 
Bulletin, an official publication of the 
Kansas Traveling Libraries Commis- 
sion. The project has been cospon- 
sored by the Institute of Citizenship, 
Kansas State College, whose directors 
have acted as discussion leaders for the 
group. 

Eaeh evening’s “conversation” has 
been concerned with some contribution 
to the literature of American demo- 
cratic thought, represented by such 
writers as John Locke, Adam Smith, 
Tom Paine, Alexander Hamilton, 
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Abraham Lincoln, as well as contem- 
poraries. Participants im the study 
series have been expected to read on the 
topic assigned as a basis for worth- 
while discussion. Membership in each 
group, according to the Bulletin, has 
been limited to 25 to afford an oppor- 
tunity for all to enter the discussion. 


Progress Summarized 
in Preliminary Report 


Progress of North Carolina public 
libraries under the stimulus of 5 years 
of State aid has been summarized by the 
North Carolina Library Commission in 
its preliminary report for 1944-46. 

As evidence of library development 
since 1941, the Commission reports that 
(1) the number of people in North Caro- 
lina with access to public libraries has 
tripled, (2) the number of volumes in 
public libraries has increased one-third, 
(3) the income of public libraries has 
more than doubled, and (4) the number 
of counties with county-wide library 
service has trebled. 

The North Carolina Library Com- 
mission reports that the extension of 
county library service has resulted 
mainly from the appropriation by the 
State legislature of annual grants 
ranging from $100,000 (1941) to $175,- 
000 (1945). The Library Commission 
Board has been authorized to make 
regulations for the allocation of State 
aid. Accordingly, each county in 
North Carolina has been offered the 
same grant on condition that the county 
commissioners appropriate funds and 
develop an acceptable plan for rural li- 
brary service. ‘The Commission has en- 
couraged neighboring counties to form 
regional libraries for more adequate and 
economical book service. 


Annual Conference Plans 


The Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation plans to hold its ammual confer- 
ence on May 1-2, 1947, at Columbus, 
Ohio, concurrently with the 17th An- 
nual Institute for Education by Radio, 
scheduled to meet on May 2-5, accord- 
Ing to an announcement by the Associa- 
tion’s conference committee. 

The EK. F. L. A. conference program 
is planned to include sessions on the dis- 
tribution, use, production, and evalua- 
tion of edneational films and other au- 
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dio-visual materials, with trade demon- 
strations of radio and audio-visual 
equipment. The program is designed 
especially for representatives of schools, 
colleges. libraries, museums, governmen- 
tal agencies, producers and imanufac- 
turers interested in audio-visual edu- 
‘ation. 


Public Library’s Services Interpreted 


Under the title, Zhe Power of Print, 
the public library board of Newark, 
N..J., has published its 4-vear report for 
the period 1942-45. Its senes of 
printed annual reports cover the period, 
1889-1941. 

Departing from the format com- 
monly associated with governmental 
reports, the Newark Public Library 
Board has produced a 2-color, letter- 
sized pamphlet featuring graphs and 
cartoons to support its statistics of book 
distribution and library finance, In its 
final form, Zhe Power of Print is the 
work of pubhe relations specialists 
employed by the library board to com- 
pile a report which would interpret to 
taxpayers as objectively as possible the 
public library’s services to Newark. 


Assembly Announced by Library 
of Congress 


An Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas, scheduled to open May 12, 
1947, and to extend for a period of 8 
weeks, has been announced by the Li- 
brary of Congress. The Assembly, 
under the direction of Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, Libranan of Congress, has been 
planned as a part of the cultural rela- 
tions program of the Department of 
State, in cooperation with the Govern- 
ments of various Latin American 
Republics. 

Invitations to attend the Assembly 
have been extended to leading Latin 
American librarians, and a number of 
librarians from the United States and 
Canada have been asked by the Libra- 
rian of Congress to participate in the 
program, to serve as consultants, and to 
assist on committees and projects. 

The activities of the Assembly of 
Librarians of the Americas are planned 
to include 3 phases: (1) a 4-week con- 
ference in Washington, May 12—June 7; 
(2) a 3-week tour of libraries in the 
United States; and (38) attendance at 


the annnal conference of the American 
Library Association in San Francisco, 
June 29-July 5. 

It is expected that the Assembly will 
provide an opportunity for hbrarians 
from Latin America to confer with 
their colleagues in North America re- 
garding common library and_ biblio- 
graphical problems, to become — ac- 
quainted with other hbrary leaders in 
the New World, and to observe at first 
hand hbrary service in the United 
States. The conference will afford to 
North American librarians, also, a 
means of contact with library leaders 
from Latin America for exchange of 
personnel and materials, and for consul- 
tation concerning Latin American prob- 
lems confronting Lbrarians in North 
America. 


Library 
Newspaper Issued 


Pupil assistants in Test Junior High 
School library, Richmond, Ind., are car- 
rying on a special activity in the publi- 
cation of a hbrary newspaper called The 
Book Parade which is issued for Book 
Week and several other times during 
the school year. 

The pupils have organized a staff con- 
sisting of editor-in-chief, art editor, re- 
porters, and feature writers. They 
hold staff meetings to plan the articles 
for their paper which are nostly orig- 
inal writings. The paper features short 
reviews of new books, editorials, stories, 
poems, plays, quizzes, puzzles, and rid- 
dles. All of the material deals with 
either authors, books or libraries. One 
popular item that appears regularly is 
a hidden-titles story. 

The art editor’s responsibility is an 
onginal picture for use on the front 
page. This illustration emphasizes 
some phase of books and reading. The 
art department is consulted for advice 
and assistance, 

The Book Parade is mimeographed 
in the school office. The pupils then 
assemble the pages and distribute free 
copies to pupils and teachers through 
the home rooms, Library fine money 
takes care of the cost of ink and paper. 

The pupils enjoy the project as it 
affords an opportunity for creative ex- 
pression and also provides an outlet for 
pubheizing library materials and 
activities, 
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EDUCATORS’ 


New Books and Pamphlets 
Problems of Deafness 


Learning To Use Hearing Aids. Re- 
port of the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Problems of Deafness of the 
National Research Council. By Arthur 
FT. Gates and Rose FE. Kushner. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1946. 
77 p. Limited free distribution. 

This study was undertaken to determine 
the factors influencing the decision of children 
to use or not to use individual hearing aids and 
the nature of the edueational or guidance activ- 
ities which are essential to enable the child to 
use the hearing aid most effectively. The re- 
port presents the findings and offers sugges- 
tions to aid manufacturers, parents, teachers, 
counselors, and others concerned with the 
hard-of-hearing child. 


Intercultural Education 


Promising Practices in Intergroup 


Education. Detroit, Board of Educa- 
tion, 1946. 46 p. (Publication 56A) 
30 cents. (Address: Supply Depart- 


ment, 620 Jones, Detroit 26, Mich.) 


Summarizes the practices reported for the 
year 1945-46 by 152 publie schools in Detroit. 
Describes some of the activities conducted in 
the Detroit public schools that are aimed at 
building understanding and goodwill among 
the various groups in the city. Tlustrates a 
variety of approaches and ineludes a_ brief 
evaluation of each of the fifteen types of class- 
room approaches described. 


Educational Survey 


A Study of Publie Edueation in 
Hamilton, Ohio. By T. C. Holy and 
W. R. Flesher, With the Assistance of 
the Survey Staff. Columbus, Ohio, 
The Ohio State University, 1946. 226 
p. (Ohio State University Studies. 
Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
graphs No. 30). $1.50. 

Reports a comprehensive study of public 
education in the eity of Hamilton and pre. 


sents reeommendations dealing with practi- 
cally every major phase of public education, 


Vocational Education 


The Concept of Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Thinking of the General 
Educator, 1845 to 1945. By Arthur 
Beverly Mays. Urbana, College of 
Education, University of Illinois, 1946. 
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107 p. (Bureau of Educatioual Re- 
search. Bulletin No. 62). 75 cents. 
Traces the development of the coneept of 


yoeational education in the thinking of Ainer- 
ican educators during one hundred years, 


Infantile Paralysis 


Annual Report, 1946, The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
New York, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Inc., 1946. 78 p. 

Gives a pieture of what the National Foun- 


dation is, what it does, how it works—a}l 
the year round. 


Public Relations 


Annual Reports; How to Plan and 
Write Them. By Beatrice K. Tolleris. 
New York, National Publicity Council, 
1946. 39 p. $1.00. 


Considers the annual report an important 
tool in publie relations and points out how to 
prepare an effective report. Diseusses organ- 
izing your facts, getting acquainted with your 
audience, teHing your story, taekling the 
problem of statistics, and planning the physical 
format. 


Child Study 


Children of the Cumberland. By 
Claudia Lewis. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1946. 217 p. illus. 
$2.75. 

Attempts to analyze the ditferences in char- 
acter, intelligence, and emotional stability, and 
the reasons for these differences, between the 
children of the Tennessee Mountain area and 
those of New York City, with whom the 
author worked as a nursery sehool teacher. 


Education for the Air Age 


Proceedings and Abstraets of 
Speeches, World Congress on Air Age 
Education. August 21-28, 1946, Inter- 
national House, New York City, New 
York 17, published by Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research (100 East 42d St.) 1946. 
Se elise S100, 

The World Congress, sponsored by Air-Age 
Education Research in cooperation with a 
number of educational institutions, considered 
the edueational preblems and opportunities 
ereated by the airplane. The Committee on 
Research recommended “a thoroughgoing inte- 
gration of aviation facts, experiences, and rela- 
tionships info educational machinery in appro- 
priate form at every level.” 


Superior Children 


The Education of Superior Children. 
Prepared by Laura K. Eads and Wil- 


ham H. Bristow, Division of Curricu- 
luni Research. New York, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
1946. 39 p. (Curriculum Division 
Bulletin No. 3.) Address: Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Discusses problems aud issues involved in 
the education of superior children and draws 
upon research findings for their solution. 
Deals with (1) the identification of superior 
children and (2) characteristics and eduea- 
tional needs of superior children. Ineludes 
a bibliography of tests aud reference imate- 
rials. 


Carnegie Corporation 


Reports of Officers for the Fiscal 
Year Ended September 30, 1946, Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. New 
York, Carnegie Corporation of New 
Dork, 19465590! pp. 

Reviews the educational activities of the 
past year and indicates the type of projects 
likely to receive the support of the Founda- 
tion in the coming year. 


Recent Theses 


These recently received theses are on 
file in the Library of the U. S. Office of 
Edueation, where they are available for 
interlibrary loan. 


Agricultural Education 


Characteristics of College Currieu- 
hums for the Education of Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture, Based on Stu- 
dents’ Transcripts. By Lyle J. Hay- 
den. Doctor's, 1945. Cornell Univer- 
sity. 114 p. ms. 


Analyzes transcripts of 360 teachers who 
had qualified in 30 institutions to teach voea- 
tional agriculture. Finds wide variation be- 
tween the colleges as to semester hours re- 
quired and course content ; no change in total 
requirements or total number of earned 
eredits in 12 years. 


Determining Potential Centers for 
Vocational Agricultural Departments in 
the Seven Eastern Panhandle Counties 
of West Virginia. By Malcolm C. Garr. 
Doctor’s, 1941. Cornell University. 
150 p, ms. 


Studies data obtained from nonvoeational 
agrieultural as well as from voeational agri- 
eultural sehools, and from seven county su- 
perintendents. Suggests that more vocea- 
tional agricultural departinents be opened in 
these counties, 

(See page 19) 


Meeting of Advisory Committee on 
Secondary Education 


The Advisory Comniittee on Second- 
ary Education held its second ineeting 
in Washington Jan. 13 and 14, 1947, 
All members were present. Following 
is the membership: 


Bertie Backus, Principal, Alice Deal Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C, 

Francis L. Bacon, Vrincipal, Evanston Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, 
Kyanston, Il. 

Clarence E. Bhuue, Principal, Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Roy L. Butterfield, Principal, Benjamin 
Franklin High Sehool, Rochester, N, Y. 
Frauk W. Cyr, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, New York, N. Y. 

Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo, 

D. If. Kbikenberry, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C. 

Will French, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

E. 1D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Earl Hutchinson, Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Fdueation, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Rev. M. J. MeKeough, Department of Edu- 
cation, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C, 

Lloyd N. Morrisett, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fraucis T. Spaulding, State Edueation De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y. 


A feature of the meeting was a joint 
session with the members of a commit- 
tee of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers who were in Wash- 
ington at this time for consideration of 
vocational education plans under the 
George-Barden Act. Thus there was 
afforded a good opportunlity for discus- 
sion of the relationships of vocational 
education to secondary education in gen- 
eral. The members of the National 
Council Committee were: 

Clyde A. Erwin, State Superintendent of Pub- 

lic Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

Edgar Fuller, State Commissioner of Kduca- 

tion, Coneord, N. H. 

Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
R. Ek. Cammack, State Director of Vocational 

Educatiou, Moutgomery, Ala. 

John A. MeCarthy, Assistant Connnissioner 
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and State Supervisor of Vocational Eduea- 

tiou, Trenton, N. J. 

John J. Seidel, Assistant State Superintend- 
ent for Vocational Edueation, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Other major subjects under discus- 
sion at the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on Secondary Education 
were guidance, the Prosser Resolution, 
prevention of jnvenile delinquency, cit- 
izenship education, and programs of 
action. A report on the activities of the 
staff of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation following the first meeting of the 
Committee in May 1946 was given by 
Director Galen Jones. 

It is expected that the third meeting 
of the Advisory Committee will take 
place May 19, 20, and 21. 


Industrial Arts Instruction in Aviation 


We often hear statements that this is 
the “air age” and that people are “air 
minded.” These popular statements 
are meant to convey the thought that 
aviation 1s coming into the conscious- 
ness of all. There are definite reasons 
for this consciousness regarding avia- 
tion. Unhke methods of large-scale 
transportation previously developed, 
aviation is not confined to lines of travel 
over man-made roads and natural 
waterways. Under such conditions 
there was not opportunity for vehicles 
of transportation quickly to become a 
familiar sight to all. Many children 
in mountain regions and other sparsely- 
settled regions grew to adulthood with- 
out having seen a train, and many oth- 
ers remote from navigable waters never 
saw commercial watercraft. 


All Children See Planes 


Such is not the case with aviation. 
The fact that airplanes fly over moun- 
tains, lakes, deserts, and from one place 
to another regardless of the terrain 
under them provides an opportunity 
for practically all boys and girls to see 
and hear airplanes in flight. When 
children see planes operated by men 
rise and soar through the air seemingly 
in defiance of gravity, they are stimu- 
lated to think, to imagine, to long for 
something; in short, to have a “want,” 


which is the motivating force for any 
change or modification m the individual. 
Today small children play with toy 
wirplanes with as nuch understanding 
as children ever did with trains and 
boats. As they grow older they become 
interested in paper cut-outs of planes, 
in assembling ready-made parts, and in 
constructing small, simple models. As 
they advance through the grades they 
show keen interest in the construction 
of models that include more detailed 
parts—flying models, scale models, and 
gliders, perhaps. These understand- 
ings bring them face to face with prob- 
lems in science to condition the construc- 
tion of flying models of planes and of 
ghders that will take the air. Under 
such conditions as here described the 
stage is set for a highly favorable learn- 
ing-teaching situation on all educational 
levels in an important field of human 
experience. Because of these facts op- 
portunities for suitable school experi- 
ence in aviation as a part of handwork 
in the lower levels and of industrial arts 
work in the upper levels are demanded 
both by pupils and by those who plan 
the school program in accordance with 
principles of curriculum building. 


Two Aviation Books for Schools 


In line with this interest the New 
York State Education Department, 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical 
Education, Industrial Arts Office, 
through its junior aviation staff has pre- 
pared two publications under the di- 
rection of Industrial Arts Supervisors 
Roy G. Fales and Arthur F. Ahr. One 
of these is on the subject of Junior 
Aviation for Beginners and the other 
on Junior Aviation Aerodynamics. 
These two publications make an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature on 
aviation in the public schools. 


Things for Beginners To Try 


In the preface to Junior Aviation for 
Beginners it is stated that “the study of 
aviation begins in many ways; some- 
times it comes through the observation 
of aircraft in action, sometimes it is 
stimulated by pictures, reading or dis- 
cussion, or the construction and flying 
of small model airplanes. Children 
are quick to purchase paper, cardboard. 
or wooden model airplanes which come 
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in kit form or to assemble odd pieces of 
material into the form of an airplane. 
The age in which children are living in- 
duces them to think, study, read about, 
and observe the activities of the avia- 
tion industry and transportation lines. 
Teachers are recognizing the interest 
children have in aviation. Many are 
taking advantage of this interest and 
are including aviation activities in the 
regular classroom work in arithmetic, 
English, social studies, science, art and 
industrial arts.” 

The publication, composed of sections 
on “Aviation Activities for Little 
Folks,’ “Airplanes Made of Wood,” 
PAirplanes That Fly,” and “Group 
Activities in Aviation,” is illustrated 
throughout with drawings, patterns, 
and photographs. 

The publication is a thorough and 
painstaking piece of work that should 
help teachers to organize and develop 
desirable pupil experiences for begin- 
ning work in aviation. 


How Airplanes Can Fly 
The other publication is entitled Jun- 


MARIS M. PROFFITT RETIRES 


With a record of more than two dec- 
-ades of service with the U. S. Office of 
Education, Maris M. Proffitt recently 
retired from his position as assistant di- 
rector of the Division of Secondary 
Education. 

Shortly after his retirement, Dr. 
Proffitt was invited by Dr. George F. 
Zook, president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, to explore the recency 
and adequacy of the information now 
available to American students concern- 
ing university education abroad. With 
the growing interest in student and 
faculty exchanges, and with the widen- 
ing horizons of the political, social, and 
economic outlook of American scholar- 
ship, this field of investigation should 
bring valuable results. 

Along with other leaders in industrial 
education, Dr. Proffitt was instrumental], 
through his work in the Office of Educa- 
tion, in developing the theories now 
generally accepted concerning the place 
of industrial arts in the schools of 
America. His far-reaching contribu- 
tions along these lines were based upon 
familiarity with the underlying con- 
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tor Aviation, Aerodynamics—Theory of 
Flight. In the preface to this publica- 
tion it is said: “This bulletin is designed 
for the purpose of developing aerody- 
namics in industrial arts aviation 
courses. It includes material intended 
to explain the basic reasons for airplane 
design and flight. The scientific nature 
of aerodynamics and the practical work 
involved in the construction of projects 
for experimental work makes it espe- 
cially adaptable to imdustrial arts 
courses.” 

This publication is an aid to indus- 
trial arts teachers in establishing a good 
aerodynamics center and in providing 
them with a carefully chosen number of 
experiments. It contains plans for an 
aerodynamics center, and detailed draw- 
ings supplemented with suggestions for 
constructing seventeen experimental de- 
vices and models, including a wind 
tunnel. 

Two main sections are inchided in 
this monograph, one on “Projects” and 
the other on “Experiments, Demonstra- 
tions and Related Information Les- 


Dr. Proffitt 


cepts of both vocational traimmeg and 
general education and wide experience 
in schools covering vocational and in- 
dustrial arts as well as the usual aca- 
demic subjects. 

One of Dr. Proflitt’s bulletins, Zndus- 
trial Arts—Its Interpretation in Amer- 
ican Schools (U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1937, No. 34), has had many 


sons.” Under “Projects” are treated: 
Wind tunnel and balance; Smoke gen- 
erators; Angle of attack protractors; 
Bernoulli’s law demonstration devices ; 
Lift and drag testing models; Solid air- 
foil model; Ribbed airfoil model; Air 
flow testing devices; Venturi tube dem- 
onstrator; Manometer tube airfoil 
model; Airspeed indicators; Slot, flap 
and spoiler airfoil model; Airplane axes 
demonstration model; Propeller demon- 
stration model; Control surface demon- 
stration model; Flight trainer. 

In the second section are included 
amoung other topics such significant sub- 
jects as Forces and vectors, Physical 
characteristics of air, Impact. pressure 
and lift, Airfoil camber and lift, How 
to plot airfoils, Air speed and its effect 
on lift, High lift devices, Coefficient. of 
hift and drag, Thrust and the propeller, 
Stability, Loads and stresses, Controls 
and flight. 

The publication is replete with ilus- 
trations, drawings, and simply stated 
information necessary for carrying out 
the projects and demonstrations. 


editions during the 10 years since its 
first distribution. He has been the au- 
thor of a number of other Office of Edu- 
cation publications and articles. 

Dr. Proffitt came to the Office of Edu- 
cation in 1925, as specialist in industrial 
education. Then he was appointed suc- 
cessively as educational consultant in 
1931, chief of the Instructional Division 
in 1944, and acting director, then assist- 
ant director, in 1945, of the newly-es- 
tablished Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Proffitt received his early expe- 
rience in Indiana, where he was born 
and reared, and where he began his pro- 
fessional career as teacher and principal 
in the high schools. Subsequently, he 
served in the David Ranken Jr. School 
of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis. and 
the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis. For six years beginning 
in 1919, he served first as professor of 
psychology and industrial education at 
the University of Maryland, and then 
as State supervisor of industrial eduea- 
tion. Dr. Proffitt holds a Ph.B. degree 
from Franklin College, an M. A. from 
the University of Chicago, and the 
Ph. D. from American University. 
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Training Program for 
Teachers of English From 
the Other American Republics 


by Thomas E. Cotner, Educationist, 
International Educational 
Relations Division 


As in previous years, the U. S. Office 
of Education, m cooperation with the 
Department of State, is again planning 
to offer several teacher-training grants 
to selected teachers of English in cer- 
tain of the other American Republics. 

For 1947, 23 teachers of English on 
the secondary school level will be m- 
vited to come to the United States for 
special training in the teaching of 
English as a foreign language from the 
following countries and in the follow- 
ing numbers: 


City by Country 


Brazil: Number of awards 


TSA 2 oe eee Se estes 1 
NIITAUS LG CCS ere 1 
JOTENO, AIG RES ee = 1 
jer) Ole diet i 1 
SOU One ee eee 1 
TBMNe Se Ibeh JOR ee 9 
Gives  Gpindiavm.- eee 1 
Colombia : 
[RODE Seen ee 1 
Nred@liiti-=- 3-2 ee eee 1 
HTSSCUUVSV CLOT GULL ee 1 
Haiti: 
HOt We Len ce 2 
CRIS) BRN CEN TI ee i 
Honduras: Tegucigalpa__------------_-- 2 
NIGUEIGIIME A, eh 1 
wre THN 2 
JoweneUKe Ss  AVSIINYOWN ee 1 
[ESR ULS SI beh eee ee 2 
ities NGO 1 
GROEN Ue seed a a 23 


The exact method of making the 
selection of these candidates is left to 
the discretion of the various missions 
and embassies. Final selection and 
approval of successful candidates are 
made by the U. S. Office of Education, 

In selecting the visiting teachers of 
Enghsh from the other American Re- 
publics, the Selection Committees are 
requested to give careful consideration 
to these desirable qualifications : 


(1) That these teachers be full-time. ex- 
perienced teachers of English whose principal, 
professional interest is in the field of educa- 
tion, 

(2) That they be truly representative of 
the best citizenship of their country and feel 
fl responsibility for interpreting their country 
and people, their life and customs to United 
States’ students and teachers. 


(3) That they plan to return to a teaching 
position in their country, in which they will 
work toward the improvement of the teach- 
ing of Knglish and the broadening of their 
people’s knowledge of the United States. 


(4) That they possess not only a pleasing 
personality and appearance but also an in- 
terest in improving instruction in Spanish, 
Portuguese, or French, as the case may be, 
in this country. 


(5) That they be not already familiar with 
the United States through previous residence 
or study here. 


(6) That they be between 21 and 40 years 
of age und, if married, that they travel with- 
out members of their family, which would 
permit them to give undivided attention to 
the activities of the program. 

These grants provide both travel and 
a limited maintenance allowance for 
those selected. The allowance includes 
round-trip transportation by air from 
the teacher’s home to the port of entry 
in the United States. Transportation 
is also provided from the port of entry 
to Washington, D. C., and to such places 
as may be designated within the United 
States, to be visited in connection with 
this training program. In addition to 
travel, a monthly maintenance allow- 
ance of one hundred and eighty dollars 
per month is granted. While in actual 
travel status, an additional per diem of 
six dollars is allowed. Al such travel, 
of course, 1s subject to the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations of the 
United States. 

The fellowships extend for a period 
Twenty-three teachers 
from the several American Republes 
arrived March 1. They were divided 
into two groups. One group proceeded 
to the University of Pennsylvania for 
6 weeks of intensive study in Enghsh, 
with special lectures on significant 
aspects of our Instory, culture and 
civilization, The other group is attend- 
ing Indiana University for similar 


of 3 months. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 
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work, Last year the facilities and staff 
of the University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of Florida were utilized with 
excellent results. Both the universities 
concerned and the teachers expressed 
satisfaction with the success of the 
program. 

After completing the period of in- 
tensive study, the teachers will be sent 
to different high schools and colleges 
in varions parts of the United States 
which have indicated an mterest in 
Latin American studies and a desire to 
receive a visiting teacher from one of 
our neighboring Republics. Host- 
teachers are selected to assist these 
visitors in many ways. In the schools, 
the visiting teachers assist our teachers 
of Spanish, Portuguese or French as 
the case may be. They also visit classes 
in English, history, music, art, manual 
arts and other fields in which they may 
be interested, for the purpose of observ- 
ing our teaching procedures and 
methods. These teachers usually bring 
such items as pictures, recordings, 
music, stamp collections, small flags, 
poetry, coin samples, native costumes 
and similar materials which can be use- 
ful in making speeches, in teaching and 
in giving a more meaningful interpreta- 
tion of the life and customs of their 
countries. In the past, the guests have 
often been called upon to speak before 
various civic clubs, in school assemblies 
and even on local radio programs. 

Some of the comments made by last 
year’s visiting teachers about their work 
and experiences may be of interest. In 
a report made by My. Rafael Herrerz 
Fernandez of Venezuela, he said: “The 
second half of our work, that part 
dedicated to the teaching of Spanish 
and Latin American culture, was of 
great personal profit to me. During 
my stay in Union, N. J., I was able to 
observe at close range how the teaching 
and learning processes work when our 
own language is the subject of study. 
I was both surprised and pleased to see 
how well most of the pupils im the 
Spanish sections understood my own 
type of speech from the first day. Per- 
haps the only adjustment I made in my 
diction was that of speed, and this only 
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inthe beginning . . . The pupil’s inter- 
est in matters pertaining to Latin 
Ainerica is unlimited. This is true, not 
only of the high school students, but 
also of those im the six or seven grammar 
schools I visited in Union Township.” 

Mrs. Palmira Vasquez de Areco from 
Uruguay observed that “our teachers in 
Montevideo are trying hard to do their 
best.” “T found the teachers here trying 
to do their very best for the young 
people under their care. This common 
aun brings us together.” 

Mrs. Haydee de Lépez Arias from 
Argentina remarked that: “In the Utica 
Free Academy, containing four years of 
high school and about two thousand 
five hundred students, I visited English, 
history, music, and Spanish classes. I 
spoke to the boys and girls in the class- 
rooms and m assenibly. I found the 
students very interested in South 
America and I answered many ques- 
tions relating to my country, especially 
in regard to education, activities and 
ambitions of the young people of their 
age. Many expressed a desire to cor- 
respond with the students in Buenos 
Aires. The management and speed of 
the letters were arranged by my bus- 
band who has been cooperating all the 
time in this work of better understand- 
ing between the two countries.” 

Speaking about the language barrier, 
Mr. Albert Hernén Garnier of Costa 
Rica stated: “Languages must not be a 
barrier to keep people from knowing 
more of their neighbors and friends. 
Languages are easily acquired to be able 
to understand other people, and under- 
standing is knowing, and let me say it 
again, the better you know people the 
better you like them. It is up to us, the 
teachers of English in Latin America, 
and the teachers of Spanish in the 
United States to promote this feeling 
of plain good will between the people 
of Latin America and the people of the 
United States.” 

In relation to the work of the group 
sent to the University of Texas for the 
first 6 weeks of study, Mr. Norberto 
Hernandez Ortega of Mexico said: 
“From the scientific standpoint, I wish 
to state that our course at the University 
of Texas was very beneficial to us, as 
we learned new things and got ac- 
quainted with the advancement that 


science has made. In regard to the 
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course in spoken English, I declare it 
was sunply wonderful. In this course, 
I learned something very useful: The 
International Association Phonetic 
Alphabet. This is a great help in tran- 
scribing the real phonetics of the words 
of any language without resorting to 
diacritical signs which are not always 
accurate. We had intensive drilling 
in pronunciation and in phonetic tran- 
seription which will enable me to make 
my lessons m Mexico City very 
interesting.” 

Miss Amanda Eslaimen from Cuba 
was one of the group which attended 
the University of Florida. Speaking 
of her work there, she observed: “The 
courses offered us, I consider most 
important. Though I thought they 
were wonderful from the first, I fully 
realized their importance later on when 
IT could now and agaim recall all the 
things we had heard and learned from 
our teachers. This helped us to under- 
stand better the people we were coming 
in contact with and to be better fitted 
to live in and adapt ourselves to our 
new environment. Our course in liter- 
ature bringing forth the characteristics 
of the American people as illustrated 
in their literary works was, in my esti- 
mation, fundamental in our training. 
The lecturers we heard on American 
folklore, history, music and art held our 
constant interest and admiration.” 

From these brief comments, some 1n- 
sight into the two-way aspect of this 
teacher-training program has no doubt 
been gained. We are teaching and 
training; we are studying and learning 
together. This is education for peace. 


University of London to Hold 
Summer School 


A Holiday Course ni English for 
Foreign Students will be held by the 
University of London from July 18 to 
August 15. Students will be divided 
into two groups, Group [I and Group IT. 
Group II will be of special mterest to 
American students. 

The five lectures each week in this 
group will form a connected series as 
follows: First week—The Dominions 
and India: Canada by a Canadian, 
Australia by an Australian; New Zea- 
land by a New Zealander; South Africa 


by a South African; India by an Indian. 


Second week—IEnglish Sports and 
Games. Third week—Great Britain 


and Ireland. Fourth week—Shakes- 
peare, three lectures; and the Novel, two 
lectures. 

Students may attend for the whole 
four weeks or just the first two or last 
two weeks. Since only a limited num- 
ber of students can be accommodated, 
preference will be given to those wish- 
ing to attend the full four-week course 
it is announced. 

Inquiries should be sent to: Holi- 
day Course, Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies, University of London, 
Imperial Institute Road, South Ken- 
sington, London, S. W. 7, England. 


? 


Correspondence With German 


or Austrian Youtls 


Students, teachers, adults who are in- 
terested in writing to German or Aus- 
trian students are urged to write the 
Division of International Educational 
Relations, U.S. Office of Education, for 
names and addresses. Age and partic- 
ular interests should be stated in order 
that a congenial pen pal may be found. 
The correspondence may be carried on 
in English or in German. 


Bulletin Board—Theses 
(From page 15) 


Factors of Parental Assistance and 
Cooperation Affecting the Hstablish- 
ment of Sons in Farming and Other 
Occupations, By Erwin R. Draheim. 
Doctor’s, 1941. Cornell University. 
211 p. ms. 

Seeks to discover the extent to which a 
group of young men, who have had four years’ 
training in vocational agriculture in high 
school, have become established in farming or 
other occupations 10 years after completion 
of the four-year training program. 


Interpretative Science in Teaching Vo- 
cational Agriculture. By Ernest F. 


Hubbard. Master’s, 1944. North Car- 
olina State College. 40 p. 
Assembles and organizes scientific infor- 


mation designed to explain and interpret farm 
practices and phenomena which may be ob- 
served on a farm. Develops a representative 
instructional unit to illustrate the use of in- 
terpretative science in teaching vocational 
agriculture. 


PARENT EDUCATION THROUGH 
CHILDRENS PLAY GROUPS 


THE PLAY group as aimethod in par- 
ent education offers parents the oppor- 
tunity of studying young children in a 
play situation under the dircetion of 
trained leaders. Reports of this uspect 
of the parent education programs in the 
Seattle, Berkeley, and Denver public 
sehools are included in the following 
summary as representative of the way 
in whieh a guided observation and par- 
ent participation plan using play groups 
may be organized. In presenting these 
programs the Specialist in Parent Edu- 
cation, Llazel F. Gabbard, seeks to direct 
attention to the value of play groups as 
a learning experience for both parents 
and children, meriting special consid- 
eration in extension of the school’s serv- 
ice to parents. 


CCP FE WE could only see the theories 
of bringing up children put into 
practice !” says a mother of a 38-year-old. 
“It’s one thing for a parent to know 
what he should do when Johnny misbe- 
haves, but it is quite another matter to 
do it.” This mother voices the feeling 
of many bewildered parents who are 
searching for answers to their questions 
in the current literature on child devel- 
opment or attending discussion groups 
organized as a part of the school’s par- 
ent-education program. It isn’t enough 
to talk and read about children under 
the guidance of a specialist in this field. 
As learners, they seek actual practice in 
the art of applying their knowledge at 
honie to become successful parents. 

To discharge their responsibilities as 
teachers in the home, parents should 
have more than the nsual reading or dis- 
cussion course. 
children, to become acquainted with 
other children than their own, to under- 
stand how they differ, to get a perspec- 
tive on the gradual and sharp spurts of 
growth, to learn to enjoy their children, 
and to understand what determines their 
behavior. Some parent-education lead- 
ers have learned to take their cues from 
parents, developing the program of of- 
ferings along the avenues where parents 
indicate they need help. A plan which 


They need to observe 
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has been developed by a number of 
parent-education programs with con- 
siderable success combines a children’s 
play group with a discussion group for 
parents. Where it has been tried moth- 
ers and fathers are eager to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded both 
to them and to their children. The 
plan has value in that it meets two basic 
requirements of learning. First it helps 
parents formulate a philosophy concern- 
ing human relationships and family 
living. Secondly, it provides practical 
everyday behavior situations im which 
to test their philosophy and to translate 
it into action. 


Principles of 
Child Development 
Demonstrated 


The play group as a center for chil- 
dren does not differ markedly from a 
nursery school. Children have an ex- 
perience in group living under the guid- 
ance of a trained leader. The group 
usually meets one morning or several a 
week. The plan has possibilities for 
reaching many parents who desire a 
nursery school for thew children but 
who are mnable to secure one with the 
limited number of good schools now op- 
erating, From the parents’ point of 
view, the play group, with the discussion 
group for them, is geared to their spe- 
cial needs. It affords ample opportunity 
to see the principles of child develop- 
ment demonstrated, and parents, in ad- 
dition, have a chance to participate in 
the role of assistants to the teacher. 
Until nursery -schools are more exten- 
sively developed throughout the coun- 
try, this type of service for parents aud 
children suggests a solution to the prob- 
lem many schools now face as to how 
meet the increasing demand from par- 
ents of children under six for more 
educational opportunities, 

There is a challenge to schools to 
make available a broad functional pro- 
gram that is parent-centered and in 
which parents’ problems are studied. 
Several parent-education specialists in 
city-school systems have made fine con- 


tributions in demonstrating new ap- 
proaches in work with parents. Three 
descriptive reports ou the programs in 
public schools developed for guided ob- 
servation and participation of parents 
ina play group with a discussion group 
as a follow-up device to clarify thinking 
and improve practice suggest the pos- 
sibilities of this plan of parent educa- 
tion work. 


Seattle Public Schools 
Cooperative Play Groups 
and Family Life Education 


The development of cooperative 
play groups is considered by the par- 
ent-education consultant as the most 
outstanding and unique contribution 
of Seattle’s Family Life Education 
program. “One of the main goals of 
the program has been to spread in- 
sights and understandings that would 
strengthen and enrich family living 
in Seattle’s homes and insure the 
wholesome personality development of 
its children.” This objective has been 
accomplished largely through the co- 
operative play-group movement which 
has been of fourfold value, providing 
wholesome educational experiences for 
preschool children; vital educational 
experiences for parents; improved 
home-school relations; and community 
onentation to child needs.? 

“Cooperative play groups organized 
and directed by parents for their own 
children under the guidance of spe- 
cialists in child development are of 
unique and concentrated value both to 
the children and to the parents. Since 
good nursery schools still not 
available to most families, it is only 
by cooperating with other parents 
that satisfactory group education can 
be provided.” 

The Seattle plan of cooperative play 
groups under the program of Family 
Life Education is as follows:? “A 
basic course called Guiding Children’s 
Play is provided by the Seattle Board 
of Education. A group of 15 to 20 
mothers of children between 2 and 5 
years old select one of their number 


are 


1 Report of Seattle Family Life Edueation Pro- 
gram, 1945-46, 

2Parent Growth Through Cooperative Play 
Groups. Katherine W. Taylor. In Marriage and 
Family Living, Vol. 8, No. 3, 1946, pp. 61-63. 
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who holds a certificate from this par- 
ents’ training course to serve as swper- 
visor of children on duty mornings, 
from 9 to 12 o’clock for 5 days a week. 
The supervisor receives a salary of 
$40 to $60 a month. Each of the 
other mothers spend one morning each 
week assisting with the children so 
that there is an average of 3 mothers 
present each day. Another certifi- 
cated mother serves as supervisor of 
mothers and inducts the other mothers 
according to a carefully worked out 
mother-education plan before they 
start their service. AJ] the mothers, 
and often a large proportion of fa- 
thers, meet together once a month to 
discuss their work. Groups are con- 
tinually supervised by the Consultant 
in Family Life Education and her as- 
sistant whose salaries are paid by the 
Board of Education. Other than this 
the whole cost of operation is met by 
the mothers themselves. 

“Tt should be emphasized, however, 
that professional leadership is essen- 
tial for giving the vision of what can 
be accomplished and providing the 
needed understanding and procedures 
through courses, supervision, and con- 
tinued in-service training. It would 
be ideal to have one professional work- 
er for every 10 cooperative play 
groups, but probably not more, lest 
the mothers be robbed of the growth 
which comes from taking full respon- 
sibihty and working things out on 
their own yet with the security of 
knowmg that they can call on pro- 
fessional help when needed. It should 
be emphasized, however, that a basic 
essential in any professional working 
in a cooperative program is a genuine 
faith in the capacity of mothers to 
learn on the job, and to grow through 
the process of guiding their children 
wisely. 

“That the play group plan is meeting 
vital needs in the lives of both children 
and pareits 1s indicated by the fact that 
the number has increased from one in 
1941 to 34 in 1946 with 10 more ready to 
Start as soon as adequate space can be 
found. They meet in unused school- 
rooms when these are available, in 
churches, fieldhouses, and recreation 
rooms of private homes. In Issaquah, 
a small town near Seattle, one meets im 
the city council chamber! Each of 
Seattle’s nine school districts is being 
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served by one or more at the present 
time with some 1,500 young mothers 
participating durig that period.” 


A few written evaluations of the 
mothers tmdicate what some of the 


ralues are: 

One mother writes, “Before starting 
in the play group L took the course on 
Guiding Children’s Play—atiending 
the lectures, reading the books, and 
making a personality study of a 3-year- 
old child—writing down everything he 
did and said at certain times over a 
period of 12 weeks. Then we were 
given guidance in analyzing and inter- 
preting this raw material. Doing that 
work was an experience I shall never 
forget. By studying and interpreting 
the play and words of that small 3-yenr- 
old child, a new world was revealed to 
me—the dynamic inner-workings of 
human beings. By studying the child I 
learned more of myself and my husband 
and our relationship.” 

Another mother reports, “The Co- 
operative Play Group is a wonderful 
workshop to overcome prejudice. One 
sees all types of behavior and has a 
chance to learn how to work out con- 
flicts. The mother grows in under- 
standing the different stages of the 
child’s growth. Therefore, she becomes 
more confident in rearing her own 
family.” 

A third mother tells what it has 
meant to her: “I believe one of the most 
important things the group has done 
for me is to make me feel more worth 
while both as a mother and a person. 
My husband notices the difference and 
says I am a more enjovable companion 
because of this absorbing outside in- 
terest. It is one of the most exciting 
and vital projects I have ever encount- 
ered. Really to cooperate with 14 other 
women and to see the tangible results as 
the children grow and learn is a most 
stimulating and satisfving experience. 

“Monthly meetings have become vivid 
educational ‘expemences with a large 
proportion of fathers attending. Dis- 
cussions are based on incidents from the 
group experience bringmg out basic 
principles ... As the fathers become 
more interested they often take active 
interest in making equipment and play 
apparatus and meeting a variety of 
needs ingeniously. 

“The basic training course has been 
repeated seven tines with over 200 en- 


rolled each time. Always a number of 
fathers have attended too, though the 
majority were needed to care for the 
children at home. Last fall the mothers 
requested that the course be repeated 
for fathers on another night. Fifty 
came regularly, not so much as a duty 
but with real eagerness to prepare them- 
selves for participating more fully in 
creative enterprises at home and in the 
play groups. 

“Another significant development 
which grew from the suggestions of the 
mothers themselves has been the Co- 
operative Play Group Council where 
supervisors and three representatives 
from each group come together each 
month to share experiences, procedures, 
and insights. There are subgroup dis- 
cussions on a variety of topics with re- 
ports to the whole group which reveal 
sonnd and advanced thinking on child 
growth and behavior problems. 

“As the parent-education supervisors 
visit the groups which now honeycomb 
the whole of Seattle they feel, among 
parents and children, the hum of re- 
leased energy and creativity with an 
undertone of serenity and enjoyment 

In these little groups there is being 
born a new community with mutual 
appreciation, genuine cooperation, and 
the wholesome growth of human beings 
at the apex of all values.” 


Berkeley Public Schools 
Parent-Nursery-School 
Program 

“The parent-nursery-school program 
in Berkeley started in September 1940 
as an outgrowth of various factors: 

(a) An analysis of the parent-educa- 
tion program of the city in terms of 
needs and interests. 

(b) The desire of the Parent-Teacher 
Association to see a laboratory education 
program for young children established. 

(c) The active interest of a group of 
townspeople who studied family hfe 
programs in other cities with the 
thought in mind of requesting a new 
type of program in this field. 

(d) The encouragement of the adult 
division of the State Department of 
Education.” 


Berkeley had been one of four cities 
in California which in 1926 had organ- 
ized parent-edueation groups. Records 
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were available, therefore, over a con- 
siderable time for study. Reviewing 
these records and through conversations 
with parents it was ascertained that 
many of them wanted help before their 
children were of school age—help in 
the various problems of everyday living, 
involving better understanding of their 
own heeds as adults, the principles of 
child growth and development and the 
appheation of this knowledge to home 
practices, These parents beheved their 
needs conld best be met by a laboratory 
type of program in which the parents 
themselves night learn how to work 
more effectively with young children. 

On the basis of these findings the 
Berkeley Board of Education approved 
first one parent-nursery-school center. 
Since then, one unit has been extended 
to include a double session with a morn- 
ing and afternoon program, and two 
additional centers have been opened. 
The program is now an integral part of 
the school’s organization and has a co- 
ordinator to supervise the centers and 
relate them to the general school 
program. 

It became evident in working with 
parent groups that “to meet the usual 
needs of the young mother, a parent- 
nursery-school center which both parent 
and child may attend and ‘learn by 
domg’ is one excellent educational 
approach. In such a set up, the child 
has the advantage a few hours each day 
in being with children who have lived 
about the same length of time, have had 
the same kind of experiences that he 
has. The center provides an environ- 
ment in which sharing, takine turns, 
and accepting responsibility for one’s 
behavior at the child’s level are accepted 
and expected behavior. At the same 
time the mother has a chance to rein- 
force her own aims by seeing her child 
in a more objective environment than 
the home can be. It also provides an op- 
portunity for her to gain experience in 
working with children by actually ob- 
serving and participating with them in 
small group activities under the super- 
vision of a trained leader.” 

“Parent nursery schools are set up 
as a single unit enrolling up to 35 
mothers in each center. This allows a 
group of seven mothers in each of the 
five weekly nursery-sehool sessions and 
an average attendance of children hov- 
ering about 25.” 
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The centers are housed in two resi- 
dential buildings well suited to the 
programs. It has been found advan- 
tageous to have home-sized rooms and 
yards that ean be converted to small 
areas for supervision as these suggest 
to mothers ways to adapt the program 
to home usage. 

Mothers enroll themselves for 6 hours 
a week in the center program. During 
the orientation period mothers and chil- 
dren spend short periods together on 
their first days at the center. Gradually 
periods are lengthened as child and 
mother adjust to the plan at the center. 
Mothers are given preferences as to day 
of participation and are then expected 
to be present on their day or send a sub- 
stitute. Mothers are first given an op- 
portunity to observe the various phases 
of the program and then gradually in- 
ducted into active participation accord- 
ing to individual interests and abilities. 

Assignments are quite specific at first, 
such as supervising a double painting 
easel or the rocking boat. Asa mother’s 
background of information about young 
children’s play widens and she gains 
confidence in guiding a small group, 
more difficult responsibilities are given. 
A record is kept of the mother’s assign- 
ments so that each week her participa- 
tion periods lead on to new learning and 
are interspersed with directed observa- 
tions. A work folder in which weekly 
assigninents are filed, is made up for 
each mother. At first her interest nat- 
urally centers on her child in the group 
but gradually this is widened to other 
children and the observations are so di- 
rected. At the end of the semester a 
mother prepares a summary of a child’s 
record which gives opportunity to look 
back over a 4-5-month period to see 
gains actually made. The 3-lour eve- 
hing group meetings bring together the 
entire group of enrolled mothers for 
presentation of various phases of family 
life and discussions of adaptations of 
nursery school procedure to home prac- 
tice. 

Leadership is of great importance in 
this type of program as in all other 
school programs. A parent-nursery- 
school center teacher must have train- 
ing and expenence in working with both 
adults and children. She must also have 
a background in such subjects as the 
biological sciences, psychology, genetics, 


education, home economics, aud be able 
to draw upon the research findings fron 
these fields. 

Certainly one of the big avenues for 
development in the postwar period will 
be a broader teacher training program 
so that all teachers may be effective im 
their teaching of children and parents. 

One of the significant contributions 
of the Berkeley parent-nursery-schoo] 
centers is that this program as developed 
is not child-centered or adult-centered, 
but is a family-school-community pro- 
gram, 


Denver Public Schools Parent and 
Preschool Education 


Under the slogan, “We go to school 
together,” the parent-education and pre- 
school program of the Denver public 
schools promotes the interest of parents 
in coming to school to learn with their 
children. The program consists of two 
parts, namely, parent discussion groups, 
and play groups for clildren 2 to 5 
years of age inclusive. Though the 
original plan was for parents with chil- 
dren under school age, the parent-edu- 
cation staff found it necessary to branch 
out, and three study groups for mothers 
of kindergarten children were organ- 
ized during the past year. Following 
this expansion of the program has come 
the request that study groups for moth- 
ers of children in the intermediate 
grades be formed. Tt 1s planned to meet 
this demand for service from mothers 
of older children as soon as staff and 
facilities can be secured. In each school 
where a preschool center and parent 
study group has been established, the 
work is carried on i close cooperation 
with the principal and all matters per- 
taming to organization and manage- 
ment of the group are cleared with him. 

Meetings are scheduled twice a month 
during the sehool vear in each elemen- 
tary school building where a room 1s 
provided for both the play group and 
parents’ diseussion group. A regular 
enrollment of between 20-35 children 
and their mothers is maintained. 
Children and parents who cannot be ad- 
mitted are placed on a waiting list until 
a sufficient number have apphed to start 
aunew group. 

The children’s group is used as an 
observation center not only for parents 
but also for jumior and semor high 
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school students who are interested in 
learning how to work with small chil- 
dren. ‘Thus serving a dual purpose, the 
children’s center offers experiences in 
which parents and = students may: 
Watch children cooperating in group 
activities; study the growth and de- 
velopment of cluildren; see methods and 
techniques used by trained teachers in 
guiding children; observe children in a 
center planned to specifically meet 
children’s needs. 

Each parents’ group plans its meet- 
ings aronud the needs and interests of 
the group. <A disenssion leader who 
has taken the lay leadership traming 
courses 1s assigned to each group. The 
parents also choose a chairman to assist 
the lay leader and the teacher of the 
children’s group, to work out routine 
matters and to do the planning involved 
in the condnet of the groups. Each 
parent is given an opportumty to ob- 
serve and participate in the children’s 
group. Other parents take responsi- 
bilities as secretary for the group to 
handle the attendance reports and any 
notes on meetings desired by the group; 
as librarian to keep record of and cir- 
culate books, magazines, and other 
reading materials; as equipment chair- 
man to see that equipment im the chil- 
dren’s room is in good condition; and as 
PTA representative, to inform the 
parents of the PTA activities and to 
report ou the parents’ group to the 
PTA. 

Materials for study and reference are 
made available to the parents’ groups 
from a number of sources. The Denver 
Public Library assists the leaders with 
miaterial pertinent to each discussion. 
Books are also available from the pro- 


fessional library of the schools; and in | 


the central parent-education _ office, 
folders of mimeographed material in- 
cluding discussion outlines, bibliogya- 
plies, and quotations from different 
authors on specific subjects are a re- 
source for the teachers and discission 
leaders. Parents in the groups are en- 
couraged to develop new resource ma- 
terials for the program. 

The vitality of the parent program in 
Denver gives promise of further growth 
and expansion as it serves the purpose 
for which it was established—to help 
parents and other adults concerned with 
children become more effective in their 
relationships. 
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SCHOOL PLANT ARTICLES 


THE FOLLOWING classified bibliog- 
raphy on school plants has been selected 
from three educational periodicals from 
January 1941 through September 1946. 
These articles represent some of the best 
recent thinking in this important field 
of education, For the sake of brevity, 
initials are used preceding the dates to 
indicate the publication: SBJ for The 
American School Board Journal, NS 
for The Nation's Schools, and SE for 
The School Buecutive. The July 1946 
assue of Scuoou Lire carried a school 
plant bibliography selected from three 
architectural periodicals. The articles 
were selected and classified by Ray L. 
Hamon, Chief, School Housing Section, 


Architectural Services and Design 


Don't Blame the Architect, George 
M. Waddill, SE, Nov. 1941. 

Architect Looks at Schoolrooms, W. 
R. Greeley, SBJ, Jan. 1949. 

Six Views on Postwar Design, NS, 
Oct. 1942. 

Postwar Design, NS, Jan. 1948, 

Tomorrow’s Schools—A Preview, W. 
S. Vincent, SE, July, Aug., and Sept. 
1943. 

The Secondary School Plant for To- 
movrow’s World, Lawrence B. Perkins, 
SE, July 1944. 

A Preview of Postwar Schoolhouses, 
J. W. Cannon, J/7., NS, Aug. 1944. 

Schools for Postwar Construction 
T. I. Coe, SBJ, Feb. 1945. 

Architect’s Preliminary Studies, D. 
L. Essex, SBJ, March 1945. 

As I Look at School Design, Lee R. 
Cooke, NS, Nov. 1945. 

An Arclutect’s View of the Postwar 
School, O. H. Breidert, SBJ, Jan. 1946. 
~ Architectural Style and the Eduea- 
tional Program, N. L. Eugelhardt, SE, 
Apnil 1946. 

Building on the Past, John E. Nichols, 
Sk, April 1946. 

Influence of Materials and Tech- 
niques on Architectural Styles, Clyde C. 
Pearsou, SE, April 1946. 

Orders of Architecture, Harmon A. 
Horn, SE, Apml 1946. 

Relating Style of School Architec- 
ture to the Environment of a Large 
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City, Walter H. Kilham, /7., SE, April 
1946. 

Relating Style of School Architec- 
ture to the Environment of a Rural 
ATeieearrens >. Holmes, SE, April 
1946, 

Should a School System Adopt One 
Style of Architecture?" Herbert J. 
Powell, SE, April 1946. 


Audio-Visual 


A Centralized Radio-Sound System, 
Robert Oldis, SE, March 1942. 

Planuing Buildings for Visual Aids, 
E. C. Dent, SBJ, Sept. 1943. - 

What the Well-Equipped Aucho- 
Visual Program Should Contain, Bruce 
A. Findlay, SE, Sept. 1944. 

Housing an Andio-Visual Materials 
Center, M. R. Brunstetter, NS, Dec. 
1944. 

Central Radio-Sound System in Post- 
war Planning, Paul W. Seagers, SBJ, 
Oct. 1945. 

Building Facilities for Audio-Visnal 
Education, D. F. Schutte, SBJ, Jan. 
1946. 

To Darken a Schoolroom, D. F. 
Schutte, SBJ, Sept. 1946. 


Auditoriums 


Auditorium That Serves Three 
Schools, Allen J. Maxwell, Jr., NS, Jan. 
1944. 

Auditorium for the Small High 
School, A. S. Gillette, SBJ, Jan. 1946. 

Anditorium-Gymnasium for a Small 
School, Paul F. Nocka, SE, June 1946. 

Auditorium Stage fora School Buold- 
ing, Edward C. Cole, SE, June 1946. 

Factors Which Determine the Size of 
an Auditorium, Herold C. Hunt, SE, 
June 1946. 

Lighting the School Anditorium and 
Stage, Stunley McCandless, SE, June 
1946, 

Planning the School Auditorium for 
Andio-Visual Edneation, Partridge and 
Millgate, SE, June 1946. 

Use of the Auditorium in a Commu- 
nity School Program, Fred W. Hosler, 
SE, June 1946. 


Color 


Color in the Schoolhouse, C. T. Mas- 
terson, SBJ, Jan. 1941. 
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Color—for Light and Cheer, Merle 
Higley, SE, April 1942. 

Color Must Be Functional, Thomas 
J Sbhicgiis Ns, Dee, 1922." 7 
Color in Santa Monica Lunchroom, 
NS, Feb. 1948. 

Color Change With Lighting, L. S. 
Tckis, NS, April 1948. 

Color Softens Stark Lines, NS, April 
1945, 

Creating a Background of Color, NS, 
July 1943. 

Right Use of Color in Classrooms, H. 
D. Hynds, SBJ, Aug. 1944, 

Crusade for Color, John S. Warren, 
SBJ, Jan. 1945. 

Let’s Have More Color, E. E. Me- 
Grath, NS, Feb. 1946. 


Community Use 


Six Schools With Social Centers, 
Schmitt and Childs, NS, Feb. 1941.- 

This High School is Designed for 
Community Use, Lewis W. Feik, NS, 
Noy aoe 

Needed: Community Sehools, N. L. 
Engelhardt, SE, April 1942. 

Gymnasium Serves as Community 
Centers, NS, Oct. 1942. 

The Postwar School in Its Neighbor- 
hood Context, Richard J. Neutra, NS, 
March 1944. 

Why a Community School? Arthur 
B. MoehIman, NS, March 1944. 

A Genuinely Useful Community 
School, W. G. Penee, SBJ, Jan. 1945. 

Give Parents a Room at School, 
Bursch and Gibson, NS, Feb. 1945. 

Planning the Central Rural School 
as a Community Center, D. L. Essex, 
SBJ, May 1945. 

The Neighborhood School, Ernest O. 
Melby, NS, July 1945. 

Planning Rural High Sehools for 
Community Use, Charles A. Sauer, SE, 
Oct. 1946. 


Cooperative Planning 


Workshop in Rural Sehool Building, 
Louis M. Roehl, SB.J, April 1941. 

When ‘Teachers, Janitors Build 
Schools, L. B. Perkins, SBJ, Sept. 1941. 

The State Department of Education 
and Schoo] Plant Planning, W. F. 
Credle, SE, March 1945. 

Joint School and Community Plan- 
ning, Calvin Grieder, SBJ, April 1945. 

Personnel Participation m Postwar 
Building Needs, W. A. Long, SBJ, May 
1945. 
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Colorado Universities and Colleges 
Form Personnel Pool for Planning, Cal- 
vin Grieder, Sept. 1945. 

School and Community Join Forees 
in School Plant Plamung, Holy and 
Herrick, NS, March 1946. 


Elementary and Preschool Facilities 

Portfolio of Elementary Schools, NS, 
Jan. 1941. 

Elementary School, Tupelo, Miss., 
Overstreet and Milam, Sept. 1941. 

Building for the Small Elementary 
Sehool in Los Angeles, F. O. Evans, 
SBJ, Jan. 1942. 

“Elementary” at Glens Falls, Regi- 
nald E. Marsh, NS, June 1942. 

Kindergartens for the Class of 1943, 
NS, Sept. 1942. 

Cheek List for Elementary School- 
Building Plans, T. J. Higgins, SBJ, 
Jan. 1943. 

New Elementary Schools in San 
Diego, California, WW. C. Crawford, 
SBJ, Jan. 1948. 

Design for Nursery Schools, Helen 
Christianson, NS, Aug. 1948. 

The Campus Elementary School, 
Haggard and Jones, NS, Oct. 19438. 

New Elementary Sehool Facilities at 
Denver, A. Helen Anderson, SBJ, Jan. 
19-44. 

Activity Programs Make New De- 
mands on Elementary Schools, Paul J. 
Misner, NS, March 1944. 

Child Serviee Center for Shipyard 
Workers’ Children, NS, March 1944. 

These Buildings Are Practical, Bor- 
gerson and Peterson, NS, April 1944. 

Planning an Elementary School, 
David Goldwasser, SBJ, May 1944. 

America’s Best Elementary Class- 
rooms, N. L. Engelhardt, SE, June 
1944. 

Planning the Elementary School 
Plant of ‘Tomorrow, Ray L. Hamon, 
SE, June 1944. 

Nursery Schools in Settle, I. T. Miller, 
SBI, Oct. 1945. 

Planning Elementary Schools, NS, 
Dec. 1945. 

Bexley Designs Modern Elementary 
School, Novice G. Faweett, SBJ, Jan. 
IOLG. 

Cleveland Plans Elementary Schools, 
W. R. Murphy, SBJ, Jan. 1946. 

A Model Swiss Elementary School, 
SBJ, Feb. 1946. 

New Elementary Sehool Provides for 


Modern Educational Needs, Samuel G. 
Wiener, NS, March 1946. 

Children’s Museum for Every Com- 
munity, John Ripley Forbes, NS, May 
1946. 

With Emphasis on the Kindergarten, 
William Arild Johnson, NS, June 1946. 

Surburban Elementary School of Dis- 
tinction, Walker, Norwick, and Temp- 
lin, NS, Aug, 1946. 

A Primary School That is Complete, 
SBJ, Sept. 1946. 

Elementary School Designed to Fit 
Site, Ralph Legeman, NS, Sept. 1946. 


Equipment and Furnishing 

Low Cost, Locked Bulletin Boards, O. 
E. Bonecutter, SE, June 1941. 

Portfolio of General Furnishings, 
NS, June 1941. 

School Furniture Should Be Stand- 
ardized, Raymond V. Long, SE, Aug. 
1941. 

Equipping ‘Today’s Kindergarten, 
Laura Zirbes, NS, Dec. 1941. 

It’s Time to Face Facts on Furniture, 
Hugh B. Johnson, NS, July 1942. 

Equipment, Supplies, and Materials 
for the Secondary School, Gilchrist and 
Woelfel, SE, July 1944. 

Master Lists and Storage of High 
Sehool Science Equipment, Clarence 
Wilson Greene, SBJ, Jan., Feb., April, 
May, and Sept. 1946. 


Examples of Individual Plants 


Avenal Breaks With Tradition, W. F. 
Kimes, SBJ, Jan. 1941. 

Northampton High School Built for 
Pupil, Teacher, Citizen, W. F. Barry, 
SBJ, Jan. 1941. 

Park School, Ossining, N. Y., Loomis 


_ and Nathesius, NS, June 1941. 


Junior-Senior High School, Long 
Beach, N. Y., Wilson and Schwalje, NS, 
July 1941. 

Dutchess County Centralizes, Ray- 
mond L. Collins, NS, Aug. 1941. 

Youngstown’s Junior High, Pliny H. 
Powers, NS, Sept. 1941. 

Veterans’ Memorial School, Camden, 
N.J., Byron H. Edwards, NS, Oct. 1942 

Down Mexico Way, Jose Villagran 
Garcia, NS, Dec. 1941. 

Niles Elementary School, Niles, 
Calif., John J. Donovan, architect, NS, 
Feb. 1942. 

Community School] at Glencoe, John 
MeFadzean, NS, March 19-42. 
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Elmont Plans for School Buildings, 
Abel Hanson, SBJ, Jan. 1943. 

A Postwar School Building, N. L. 
Engelhardt, SH, Feb. 1944. 

Ramapo Builds Two Schools, Regin- 
ald E. Marsh, SE, April 1944. 

- How It’s Done at Rugen, Lawrence 
B. Perkins, NS, May 1944. 

Public School 78, Brooklyn, N. L. 
Engelhardt, SE, Oct. 1944. 

One of the New York City Postwar 
School Buildings, N. L. Engelhardt, 
SbJ. Jan. 1945. 

The Lingle Grade School, J. C. Cor- 
bett, SBJ, Jan. 1945. 

The Thermopolis Grade and Junior 
High School, E. Joe Bush, SBJ, Jan. 
1945. 

The Willow Run School, SBJ, Jan. 
1945. 

Lakeside Union Elementary School, 
Frank Wymkoop and Associates, NS, 
Feb. 1945. 

Planning a Postwar School, David 
Goldwasser, SE, May 1945. 

The Modern Schoolhouse in Puerto 
Rico, Minna Satterfield, NS, May 1945. 

Urban Schools in Puerto Rico, Rich- 
ard J. Neutra, NS, May 1945. 

Modern School for Negroes, Albert 
G. Woodroof, NS, June 1945. 

Designed for a Farming Community, 
O'Dell, Hewlett, and Luckenbach, NS, 
July 1945. 

N-K-8 Plan for Portland, Oregon, 
Wolff and Phillips, NS, July 1945. 

Holt High School, Don Buel Schuy- 
ler, NS, Sept. 1945. 

Eugene Plans School-of-the-Future, 
Arthur W. Priaulux, SBJ, Jan. 1946. 

Planned for War and Peacetime Use: 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., SBJ, Jan. 1946. 

Junior High School, Carefully De- 
signed, Warren §. Holmes Company, 
NS, April 1946. 

Planning a Community School, Alex, 
Jardine, NS, May 1946. 

Blueprints for a Modern School Plant, 
Weiler and Strang, NS, Aug. 1946. 

Every Detail Carefully Thought Out, 
Charles T. Hassard, NS, Aug. 1946. 


Financing and Costs 

Economy, ‘True and False, in School 
Buildings, W. S. Holmes, SBJ, Jan. 
1941. 

Does Modern Design Cost Less? 
Ralph E. Hacker, NS, July 19-43. 

Financing Postwar School Construc- 
tion, E. T. Peterson NS, March 1945, 
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Financing School Plant Construc- 
tion, Wilfred F. Clapp, SE, March 1945. 

State Aid for School Building, Erick 
L. Lindman, SE, Aug. 1945. 


Flexibility 

Planning and Equipping Combina- 
tion Rooms, Merle Stoneman, SE, Feb. 
1941. 

Designing Flexible School Buildings, 
John L. Reid, SE, March 1945. 

Modular Construction Gives Flexi- 
bility. Ernest J. Kump, NS, July 1945. 

Advantages of One-Story Buildings 
in Securing Flexibility, Calif. State 
Dept. of Ed., SE, May 1946. 

Designing the Exterior of a School 
Building to Secure Flexibility, Regin- 
ald E. Marsh, SE, May 1946. 

Designing the Interior of a School 
Building to Secure Flexibility, W. F. 
Clapp and C. E. Harris, SE, May 1946. 

Technical Problems to be Overcome 
in Achieving Flexibility, Francis R. 
Scherer, SE, May 1946. 

Ways in Which Flexibility Can Be 
Achieved, Ray L. Hamon, SE, May 
1946. 

What the Architect Must Know in 
Order to Provide Flexibility, Lawrence 
B. Perkins, SE, May 1946. 

Why School Buildings Should Be 
Flexibile, Fred W. Hosler, SE, May 
1946. 

Expansion, the Keynote of This 
Building Program, Joseph W. Hoone, 
NS, July 1946. 

School Can Grow With Population, 
Gordon Stafford, NS, Sept. 1946. 


Functional Planning 

Plan Integration in High School 
Buildings, J. E. Nichols, SBJ, Jan. 
1941. 

Classroom Suites Unify Activities, 
Amanda Hebeler, NS, March 1941. 

How a Rural School Can Be Made 
a Model Workshop, Earl] F. Sykes, NS, 
March 19-41. 

Case of Functional Planning, H. W. 
Schmidt, SBJ, Jan. 1942. 

Classrooms in California, Kay Camp- 
bell, NS, June 1943. 

For Better School-Plant Utilization, 
T. J. Higgins, SBJ, Aug. 1948. 

Planning of Classrooms for Postwar 
Buildings, Charles Bursch, SBJ, Jan. 
1944. ; 


Functional School Planning Pro- 
vides a Touchy Subject, H. W. Schmidt, 
SBJ, April 1944. 

Kifective Planning Brings Economy, 
Lester LaPierre, SE, Jan. 1945. 

Modern School Building, R. A. 
Sutherland, SBJ, Jan. 1945. 

Functions of a Modern School Plant, 
Ray L. Hamon, SE, March 1945. 

What Constitutes a Desirable Class- 
room, J. W. Ramsey, SBJ, April 19-45. 

Functional General Science Class- 
room, V. C. Smith, SBJ, Nov. 1945. 

Designing and Creating Tomorrow’s 
Schools, Virginia and Edward Matson, 
SBJ, Jan. 1946. 

Give Us Adequate Storage Space, 
Lawrence B. Perkins, NS, Feb. 1946, 

Educational Planning—Shops and 
Laboratories, NS, July 1946. 


Grounds 

Checking School Building Site Sur- 
veys, Roscoe H. White, SE, Jan. 1941. 

City School Sites, Chester F. Miller, 
NS, Sept. 1941. 

School Grounds Ave What You Make 
Them, I. T. Taylor, SE, Sept. 1941. 

Development of Public School 
Grounds, E. O. Fox, SBJ, Jan. 1942. 

Why Landscape the School 
Grounds? C. P. Holway, SBJ, Jan. 
1945. 

Planting the Schoolyard, C. P. Hol- 
way, SBJ, March and May 1948. 

A Long View of Landscaping, Cyn- 
thia Wiley, NS, Oct. 1948. 

Relationship Between Sizes of Sites 
and Land Costs, 8. H. Barkan, SBJ, 
Jan. 1944. 

Fitting the School to the Contour and 
Character of the Land, Homer W. An- 
derson, SE, April 1946. 

Planning and Landscaping School 
Grounds, Earl F. Sykes, SBJ, June 
1946. 


Health and Recreation 

Recreational Areas, C. M. Miles, NS, 
Sept. 1941. 

When It’s Time to Play, Eldon I. 
Jeene, NS, Dec. 1941. 

Location, Construction, and Equip- 
ment of Schoothouses for Health, T. C. 
Holy, SBJ, Jan. 1942. 

Building Health in the School Plant, 
Langton, Theisen, and Sutherland, NS, 
Feb. 1942. 

Practical Physical-Education Build- 
ing. C. M. Rogers, SBJ, June 1942. 


Better Play Surfaces, Joseph P. Sul- 
livan, SE, April 1943. 

Health Facilities for Small and 
Medium-Sized High Schools. Carl A. 
Roos, SBJ, June 1943. 

Planning a Sanitary Pool, A. Mel- 
ville Smail, NS, Nov. 1943. 

Ready for Recreation, James V. 
MullhoHand, NS, Jan. 1944. 

A Unique Athletic Unit, Oliver M. 
Hazen, NS, June 1944. 

Tucson High School Cafeteria-Gym- 
nastum Built for Good Health and Liv- 
ing. R. D. Morrow, SBJ. July 1944. 

Preliminary Considerations — for 
Gymnasium Planning and Construc- 
tion, A. R. Winters, SBJ. Jan. 1945. 

Schools for Recreation for Tomor- 
row, Katherine Glover, SBJ, Jan, 1945, 

Postwar Planning for High, School 
Athletic Program, Winton L. Moeller, 
SBI. July 1945. 

Planning Facilities for Health, Phys- 
ical Edueation, and Recreation, W. K. 
Streit, Sept. 1945. 

Stoughton Community Gymnasinm, 
SBJ Now. 1945. 

Placer Plans Swimming Pool, Chas- 
tain and Weihe, SBJ, Jan. 1946. 

Planning the School Gymnasium, 
A.R. Winters, SBJ, Jan. and Feb. 1946, 

Gymnasiums and Playrooms, SE, 
Aug. 1946. 


Heating, Ventilating, 
and Mechanical Equipment 

Portfolio of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing. NS, July 1941. 

Ventilation Requirements of Public 
School Buildings in 1941, A. J. Nesbitt, 
SBJ, July 1941. 

Survey Sets Standards for Plumbing 
Installations, NS, Sept. 1942. 

Unit Heating, NS, Sept. 1949. 

Heating and Ventilating the Postwar 
School, D. E. McGrath, SBJ, Jan. 1943. 

Facts About Radiant Heating, Rob- 
ert W. Adkins, NS, April 1943. 

For Better Ventilation, 
Schultz. N. 8.. July 1943. 

Why Radiant Heating? Samuel R. 
Lewis, NS. May 1944. 

Recent Advances in Heating, Light- 
ing, Plumbing, Thomas J. Higgins, NS, 
June 1944. 

Architects and Schoolmen Want Lat- 
est Type Mechanical Equipment, J. W. 
Cannon, Jr., NS, Dec. 1944. 

Engineer’s Ideas on Postwar School- 


George 
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Building Heating and Ventilation, 
Samuel R. Lewis, SBJ, Jan. 1945. 

Plumbing and Heating in Postwar 
Schools, J. W. Cannon, Jr2NS, Jaa. 
1945. 

Clean Air a “Must” in Modern 
Schools, W. R. Harris, NS, Sept. 1945. 

Report on Radiant Disinfection of 
Air, NS, Nov. 1945. 

Modern Performance Standards for 
School Heating and Ventilation, Philip 
E. Nelbach, SBJ, Jan. 1946. 

Classroom Ventilation Requirements. 
Albert J. Nesbitt, SBJ, March and 
April 1946. a 

New York State Revises Heating and 
Ventilating Standards, NS, June 1946. 

The Characteristics and Control of 
Radiant Heating Systems, H. W. Alyea, 
SBJ; July and Aug. 1946. 


Homemaking, Music, and Art 

Planning a Combination Homemak- 
ing Room, Florence E. Blazier, SBJ, 
Feb. 1944. 

Housing and Equipping the Home- 
making Department, Florence E. Bla- 
zier, SE, Oct. 1944. 

Building Facilities for Homemaking, 
U.S. Office of Education, SE, Feb. 1946. 

Homemaking Apartment for Upper 
Grades, Margaret Seberger, NS, Feb. 
1946, 

Planning for Music, NS, Aug. 1945. 

Building Facilities for Music Educa- 
tion, Clarence J. Best, SE, March 1946. 

Art Accommodations for Postwar 
Schools, Leon L. Winslow, SBJ, April 
1945. 


Libraries 

Libraries Have New Appeal, Norris 
McClellan, NS, July 1942. 

Planning and Equipping the High 
School Library, William M. Coman, 
SBJ, Jan. 1944. 

Portfolio on Libraries, NS, July 1944. 

Housing a School Library, Margaret 
M. Ross, SE, Dec. 1944. 

School Library Facilities, SE, Sept. 
1946, 


Lighting 
Better Daylighting in the Classroom, 
W. J. Slavin, SBJ, Jan. 1941. 


Portfolio on School Lighting, NS, 
May 1941. 
Project in Bilateral Lighting, NS, 


Sept. 1942. 


Lighting for the Postwar Period, 
W. G. Darley, SBJ, June 1944. 

Protect Their Eyesight by Adequate 
Lighting, John J. Neidhart, NS, Oct. 
1944. 

Better School Lighting Possible, 
G. H. Watson, SBJ, April 1945. . 

Seeing in the Schoolhouse, William 
G. Darley. SBJ, Ang. and Sept. 1945. 

Better Lighting for Better Teaching, 
NS, Nov. 1945. 

New Light on School Lighting, R. L. 
Biesele, J7., SBJ, July 1946. 


Lunchrooms 

Furnishing Comfort in the Cafeteria, 
Mary DeGarmo Bryan, NS, July 1942. 

Equipping the Cafeteria, Mary De- 
Garmo Bryan, SE, March 1944. 

So Yowre Planning a Cafeteria, 
Mary DeGarmo Bryan, SE, Oct. 1944. 

Planning the Lunch Kitchen in a 
Small School, Marian C. Behr, SBJ, 
Feb. 1945. 

Recommendations for Lunchrooms, 
Rosalie S. Godfrey and Gladys Short, 
NS, Jan. 1946. 


Materials and Construction 

Michigan City Builds for Perma- 
nence, M. L. Knapp, SBJ, June 1942. 

New Type of Roof Construction, Earl 
Minderman, NS, Aug. 1942. 

The Question of Acoustics, James F. 
Brown, NS, Aug. 1942. 

Building Schools for Safety, NS, Oct. 
1942. 

The Plastics Are Coming, Jane 
O’Connor, NS, Nov. 1942. 

Planning School Buildings to Elimi- 
nate Hazards in New and Old, H. W. 
Schmidt, SBJ, Jan. 19438. 

Plastic Floor or Roof, John J. Wid- 
mayer, NS, Feb. 19438. 

When Plans Call for Plywood, John 
L. Reid, NS, June 1948. 

Plastics for the School Building of 
the Future, O. A. Battista, SBJ, Aug. 
1945. 

Insulation Pays for Itself, R. L. 
James, SE, Dec. 1948. 

The Trnth About Postwar Materials, 
John E. Nichols, NS, April 1944. 

School Building Materials: Their 
Availability for Present and Postwar 
Construction, G. L. Palmer, SBJ, June 
1944. 

New Concepts in Reinforced Concrete 
School Design, Lester S. LaPierre, SBJ, 
July 1944. 
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Conerete—Its Uses and Behavior, 
Fred N. Severud, NS, Aug. 1944. 

Adobe Has Its Place, Too, Charles 
A. Poplin, NS, Sept. 19-44. 

Materials Preferred for Room Back- 
grounds, J. W. Cannon, Jr, NS, Sept. 
1944. 

What. of Chalkboards, Lockers. In- 
terior Trim in Postwar Schools? J. W. 
Sumion, Jr. NS, Nov. 1944. 

Glass in Modern Planning, Thomas 
H. Creighton, NS, Jan. 19-65. 

Reinforced Brick Masonry: Its Value 
in School Building Construction, Harry 
ee limmer, SBJ, Jan. 1945. 

Semipermanent Schoolhouses in Se- 
attle. Ira C. Miller, SBJ, Jan. 1945. 

Plywood for Schools, F. D, Mosher 
SBJ, April 1945. 

Vanconver Meets War Needs for 
Postwar Years, Z. B. Katterle, SBJ 
Jnly 1945, 

A Look at the New Materials, Alma 
H. Vallin, NS, Oct. 1945. 

Concrete: For Lines, Shapes and 
Shadows, Willard J. Graff, NS, Nov. 
1945, 

Prefabricated School Buildings: An 
English View, SBJ, Jan. 1946. 

Quieting Built-In Confusion, J. E. 
Windrow, NS, Feb, 1946. 

Postwar School Building Construe- 
tion Trends, H. W. Schmidt, SBJ, Feb. 
and March 1946, 

Simplhicity of Construction With Cin- 
der Block, George Schulz, NS, April 
1946. 

Steel in School Buildings, T. R. Hig- 
gins, NS, May 1946. 


’ 


? 


Planning Building Programs 


Continuous Building Survey of. the 
Chicago High Schools, John W. Bell 
BJ, Jan. 1941. 

Meeting School-Building Needs, L. J. 
Hanser, SBI, Jan. 1941, 

School-Plant Surveys, H. W. 
Schmidt. SBJ, Jan. 1941. 

School-Building Program in a Grow- 
ing City, F. W. Douma, SBJ, Jan. 1942. 


y) 


Building Schools in a “Boom Town,” ° 


Osgood Hilton, NS, June 1942. 
Planning Comes Now, Ray L. Hamon, 
NS. Aug. 1949. 
Plan Before You Build, N. L. Engel- 
hardt. SE, Sept. 1942. 
Plan Now for Tomorrow's Rural 
Schools, M. L. Cushman, SE, Sept. 1942. 
Preparation for Postwar Building 
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Program, N, E. Viles, SBJ, Jan. 1943. 

In New York City It’s Plans and 
Specs NOW! John E. Wade, SE, Feb. 
1945. 

Plhuming Now for: Postwar Build- 
lugs, A. A. Hanson, SBJ, March 1943. 

Blighted Areas Can Become Model 
Communities After the War, Homer 
Hovt, NS, Sept. 1943. 

Shonld the School of Tomorrow Be 
Planned Today? W. J. Slavin, SBJ, 
Nov. 1943. 

Minnesota Plans for Postwar School 
Buildings. SBJ, Dee. 1943. 

Steps in a Postwar Building Cam- 
paign, Willam F. Kimes, SBJ, Dec. 
1943. . 

New York City Plans for Postwar 
Schools, SBJ, Jan. 1944. 

Postwar School Planning, Daniel P. 
Higgins, SBJ, Jan. 1944. 

Summary of Demands for Increased 
School-Building Facilities, H. L. Smith, 
SBJ, Jan. 1944. 

Pasadena Plans for the Postwar Pe- 
riod, W. LL. Bair and John A. Sexton, 
SE, May 1944. 

Postwar Plans for Portland Schools, 
J.W. Edwards, SBJ, Aug. 1944. 

Plant Planning for a City School 
System, Swanson and Hosler, SBJ, Dec. 
1944, 

School Progress Through Plant Bet- 
terment, Harry Bruce, SBJ, Dac. 1944. 

Kansas City Postwar Planning, N. W. 
Downes, SBJ, Jan. 1945. 

Billions Needed for Postwar Schools, 
Ray L. Hamon, NS, Mareh 1945. 

Interpreting the Postwar Plant Pro- 
gram, Harold C. Hunt, NS, Mareh 1945. 

Planning the Postwar Plant Pro- 
gram, Chester F. Miller, NS, March 
1945. 

Steps in Community Planning for a 
School Building, Flesher and Holy, SE, 
March 1945. 

Importance of Objectives in Postwar 
Programs, N. C. Kearmey, SBJ, April 
1945. 

Berkeley Schools Plan for Postwar 
Needs, Mis. J. E. Porter, SBJ, May 
1945, 

Explainmg Building Needs to the 
Public Graphically, L. R. Canfield, 
SBJ, Aug. 1945. , 

Looking Ahead to Postwar School- 
Building Needs, Z. L. Foy, SBJ, Sept. 
19-45, 

Burbank Schools Begin Postwar 
Building, J. R. Croad, SBJ. Dec, 1945. 


Birmingham Plans Postwar Building 
Program, SBJ, Jan. 1946. 

Study of Postwar School-Building 
Programs, H. W. Sehundt, SBJ, Jan. 
1946. 

School Survey of a Western College 
City. W. W. Durham, SBJ, April 1946. 

Building Program Waits Green 
Light, Joseph P. Ronan, SE, May 1946. 

Ninety-Five New School Buildings 
for New York City, D. P. Higgins, SBJ, 
May 1946. 


Remodeling and Maintenance 


Should the Old Schoolhouse Be Re- 
modeled? W. IL. Kilham, SBJ, Jan, 
1941. 

Standards of School-Building Con- 
struction as Affecting Maintenance, R. 
V Longs sbi aan, 141 

Houston Improves Traditional 
Schoolroom, R. L. Rogers, SBJ, March 
1941. 

Termite Control in Schoolhonses, V. 
P. Morey, SBJ, May 1941. 

Portfolio of Plant Preservation, NS, 
May 1942. 

Modernizing Solves the Problem, L. 
D. Haskew, NS, Aug. 1942. 

An Old School With a New Look, 
Millard D. Bell, NS, April 1944. 

With Maintenance in Mind, P. S. 
Christensen, NS, June 1944. 

Planning Long - Range Building 
Maintenance, Rogers B. Johnson, NS, 
Nov. 1944. 

Maintenance and Postwar Building 
Problems, E. E. Niccolls, SBJ, Oct. 
1945, 

Let’s Not Discard Them All, Owen B. 
Kiernan, NS, June 1946. 

New Floors Out of Old Ones, Dave E. 
Smalley, Aug. 1946. 


Shop Facilities 

Neosho Meets Recreational and Voca- 
tional Needs, Viles and King, SE, 
March 1941. 

Designed for the Trades, Samuel D. 
Jones, NS, June 1941. 

Ankara Pupils Build Their Own 
Trade Schools, Ernest Mundt, Ns, 
March 1942. 

Industrial Arts in Rural Schools, NS, 
Sept. 1942. 

Meet Vocational Needs, H. M. Ivy, 
NS, June 1948. 

Government  Voeational Schools, 
Thomas H. Creighton, NS, Dee. 1943. 
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The Pensacola Vocational School, R. 
Daniel Hart. NS, Dee. 1943. 

Planning Vocational Departments mn 
Wigh Schools, Maxnilhan Komow, 
SBJ. Jan. 1944. 

Vocational Buildings for War and 
Peace, F.S. Barry, SBI, Jan. 1945, 

Escanaba Vocational School, SBJ, 
feb, 1945, 

Evansville Houses Its Mechanie Arts 
School, W. A. Pease, SBI, June 1945, 

Ironwood Manual Training School, 
A. EB. Erickson, SBJ, Aug. 1945. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Traiming Emerge at Grosse Pointe, 
HBA). |\meee Ry 

Beatrice School 
SBJ, Dec. 1945. 

Shops That Meet Today's Needs, 
Christian Miller, NS, July 1946. 

Practical Factors in the Design of 


Shop Memorial, 


All Day Trade Scltools. 7 We 
SBJ, June, July, and Aug. 1946. 


Paine, 


Miscellaneous 


Planning Afterwar School-Building 
Standards, SBJ, Aug. 1943. 

Practice Rooms for Office Practice. 
Baker and Higgins, NS, Sept. 1948. 

Beginnings in Schoolhouse Standard- 
ization, George Lawrence Smith, SBJ. 
March 1944. 

12 Steps in Planning a School, Ches- 
ter F. Miller, NS, March 1944. 

West Virginia’s Postwar Building 
Guide, John E, Marshall, NS, Feb. 1945. 

We Must Plan for the Handicapped, 
Marilyn E. Johnson, NS, Oct. 1945. 

Conference on School Building— 
Educational Planning, SE, Jan. 1946. 

Planning Administrative Oflices, NS, 
Sept. 1946. 


RADIO IN THE CURRICULUM 


by Gertrude G. Broderick, Assistant Radio Education Specialist 


Acceptance of radio im the curricu- 
Jum by increasing numbers of Ameri- 
can schools offers evidence of the prac- 
tict] valne of radio to education. 
While some may continue to hold that 
education by radio is still in the “Me- 
Guffey Reader” stage, the mounting 
evidence to the contrary ‘stands as a 
tribute to the men and women in edu- 
cation, and in the broadcasting indus- 
try who have done the pioncerme. 
Fifty-three colleges and universities 
last year reported courses in teacher 
preparation and classroom use of radio, 
nearly a 50 percent increase over pre- 
war years. In addition, growth in the 
number of normal schools and the 
special teacher training institutes which 
have been sponsored by some of our 
leading radio stations gives further 
indication that teacher training in 
radio is no longer a rarity. 

Increased interest by school adminis- 
trators was noted at the recent School 
Broadeast Conference in Chicago when 
three city school superintendents frora 
different parts of the country discussed 
the subject, “The Superintendent Looks 
at Radio.” It was a stimulating ex- 
perience to hear reports from two 
superintendents who were working 
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closely with commercial stations, on the 
ways in wilich radio was serving their 
purposes, and from a third who was 
joining the vanguard of educational 
institutions planning to operate their 
own FM stations. 

Superintendent Goslin, of Minneap- 
olis, speaking on “Radio as an Aid to 
Instruction,” cited many examples of 
ways in which radio contributes to the 
learning process, not only of children 
but of their parents and grandparents. 
In his opinion there is great need for 
an understanding by more teachers of 
just what radio is, what it can do as 
an educative tool, and for training in 
using it to maximum effectiveness. 

The measure of radio’s specific con- 
tributions to education can be gauged 
only by their relation to the general ob- 
jectives of education. These contribu- 
tions—some of them at least—nnght be 
gronped somewhat as follows: 


Radio Is Timely 


The need for timeliness is obvious in 
the study of current events, for exaniple. 
Radio presents and interprets an event 
while it still is cnrrent and before it be- 
comes history. As pupils listen to se- 
lected news broadcasts and discussions 


of crucial issues, they become imcreas- 
ingly aware of the complex problems 
they will meet as citizens. 

Timeliness is essential, too, in other 
areas of study. Vocational guidance, 
for instance, is much more valuable if it 
is related closely to the changing needs 
of the community and the current de- 
mands of industry. It is difficult for 
teachers who may be somewhat removed 
from industrial activity to keep in- 
formed of contimious changes, and here 
the radio has been used to good effect. 
A number of radio statious have broad- 
cast interviews with personnel man- 
agers and employment counselors, as 
well as with men on the job. Current 
local needs and opportunities thus are 
emphasized. 

The application of radio to meet an 
emergency need has been illustrated in 
communities where programs were pre- 
sented during periods of serious epi- 
demics or other occasions of distress. 
A recent example was the, daily broad- 
casting of lessons to boys and girls m 
the Denver area who were snow-bound 
in their homes for an extended period. 


Radio Gives Sense of Participation 


Radio brings to the pupil at his desk 
or at home contact with the great per- 
sonalities who are shaping the world. 
When a child hears a broadcast of an 
event such as a Presidential maugura- 
tion, or the opening of Congress, history 
becomes a living and vibrant experience 
to him. Similarly students who heard 
the “We Hold These Truths,” a few 
years ago, commemorating the 150th 
anniversary of the Bill of Rights, 
shared consciously in the trials or the 
founding fathers as well as in their 
Nation’s pride of a monumental 
achievement. W-E Day broadeasts by 
newsmen as they approached the forti- 
fied Normandy coast gave listeners a 
feeling of having witnessed the in- 
vasion. 


Radio as an Emotional Force 


There is much evidence to support the 
claim that radio can accelerate the ac- 
cumulation of facts. The acenmulation 
of facts alone, however, is not the sole 
aim of education. What the learner 
does with the facts is vital. If knowl- 
edge of them does not affect his attitude 
then the facts are meidental. Yet, the 
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development of desirable attitudes is 
not asimple process. Emotional drives 
have a powerful influence. Racio has 
learned to use drama and music for 
making emotional impacts. 

The numerous programs planned spe- 
cifically to promote group tolerance and 
understanding illustrate this point. A 
series produced in the early days of 
World War TI, entitled “These Are 
Americans.” recognized the delicate 
matter of race relations and dealt with 
it effectively. An earlier series, 
“Americans All—Immigrants All,” 
produced some years ago umder the 
auspices of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, stressed contributions made by 
immigrants to American life. Current 
broadcasts over several of the major 
radio networks dealing with juvenile 
delingnency are examples of the emo- 
tional drive that can result from “good 
radio.” 


Radio and Discrimination 


Just as the teacher has long recog- 
nized her responsibility for guiding and 
developing the reading tastes of her 
pupils, so must she now undertake the 
responsibility for development of good 
taste in listening. She recognizes that 
what the child is and what he is becom- 
ing, are influenced in no small degree 
by the radio programs to which he 
listens. Radio today is an important 
medium through which are communi- 
cated ideas, understandings, attitudes. 
To the discriminating listener, the radio 
malxeés possible a progressive broadening 
and enrichment of his experience. 

Upon recommendation last fall of the 
High School Committee of the Ameri- 
can Educational Theater Association, 
many secondary schools now are teach- 
ing radio appreciation as a part of a 
course of study in dramatic arts. The 
one semester course considers the role 
of radio in modern society, history of 
radio, organization and operation of the 
modern radio station, types of radio 
programs, and criteria for evaluating 
them. In one course, students con- 
ducted polls of listeners to determine 
average tastes and reasons for program 
popularity. They analyzed their own 
reactions as they listened and reported 
on radio articles appearing in news- 
papers, periodicals and trade publica- 
tions. This study was consummated 
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with the preparation of a guide for 
student listening. 

Radio's achievement in regard to 
standards of taste in musie is evidenced 
by the increasing numbers of listeners 
year by year to radio symphony and 
opera. 

An effort to keep the classroom teach- 
er informed about programs was 
launched in 1944 by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee, A special ad- 
Visory committee was given responsi- 
bihty for preparing monthly lists of 
network programs which were selected 
on the basis of their educational sig- 
nificance, program quality, and instruec- 


Office of 


Reports on 


HE U.S. OFFICE of Education's 

report of its activities during the 
fiscal year 1945-46 (just off the press), 
is the first annual report to be made 
since extensive plans “for the improve- 
ment of its services” were announced 2 
years ago by Commissioner Studebaker. 
During the fiscal year all of the eight ad- 
ministrative divisions contemplated 
emerged from the blneprint stage and 
began operations. Altogether, the new 
divisions laid foundations for increas- 
ingly effective services to the whole of 
American education, the report tdi- 
cates. 

These divisions are: Elementary, 
Secondary, Vocational, Higher Educa- 
tion, Central Services, International 
Edueational Relations, Auxiliary Serv- 
ices, and School Administration. In 
addition, there was established a tempo- 
rary Division of Surplus Property 
Utilization. 

A quiek glimpse of the first two di- 
visions of the report is presented here- 
with. Brief summaries of reports from 
the other divisions will appear m later 
issues of Sciroor Lirn.* 


Elementary Education 

The elementary program—Amernica’s 
greatest undertaking in democratic 
education—involves more than 200,000 
schools, 20,000,000 children, 600,000 
teachers, and more than $1,000,000,000 


tional adaptability. Other materials 
for teachers are to be found in such Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee pub- 
ications as Criteria for Children’s 
Radio Programs and How to Judge a 
School Broadcast. 

These are but a few of the ways in 
which radio is playing a part in many 
American schools. today. As more 
teachers acquire skills in radio pro- 
gramming and utilization, they will de- 
velop new and better programs planned 
to fit the curriculum. We are, in fact, 


limited only by our ambitions and 
creativeness—our ingenuity and_ sin- 
cerity. 

It A ti iti 
in expenditures each year. The ele- 


mentary schools have the responsibility 
of establishing the foundations of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes—a job 
made critically important by the fact 
that the early school experiences are the 
only ones many children ever have. 

Characterizing elementary education 
today, according to the report, are sev- 
eral problems of major concern. One 
of the foremost is juvenile delinquency. 
Immediately related to this is the prob- 
lem of achieving closer parent-teacher 
cooperation. And third, the emergency 
of the teacher shortage continues; dur- 
ing the past year approximately three- 
fourths of the emergency permits 
granted for teaching were in the ele- 
inentary schools. 

All these serious problems were con- 
sidered by the Division’s specialists 
during the past fiscal year as they 
undertook to serve the schools in four 
major areas: In organization and su- 
pervision; in instructional services; in 
exceptional children; and in teacher 
education. 

Specifically, among the services re- 
ported: The Division’s staff extended 
their field services from Florida to Cali- 


1Copy of the full report may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Doeuments, Government 
Printing Oflicee, Washington 25. D. C. Price per 
copy, 25 cents. Title of the bulletin is “Annual 
Keport of the Federal Security Agency, Section 2, 
U.S. Office of Edueation, 1946.” 


fornia, to New England, and to the 
North Ceutral region, ‘These services 
involved cooperation with State educa- 
tion departments, teacher-education in- 
stitutions, local school systems, and lay 
organizations interested in the schools. 
Among such activities were included 
consideration of legislative matters re- 
lating to the extension of sehools for 
children under 6: measures for mproy- 
ing instruction in elementary school 
science; and measures for helping ex- 
eeptional children achieve their best 
adjustient. 

Important conferences held during 
the year included two meetings of the 


Association of State Directors and 
Supervisors of Elementary Educa- 


tion—a major and contimuing project of 
the Division and a vital foree for im- 
proving elementary education in the 
States. 

The report reviews the consultative 
and research work done by members of 
the Division in cooperating with other 
Federal agencies and with many na- 
tional and regional organizations 11- 
terested in services to children; the 
individual services given to teachers, 
students, parents, and citizens seek ng 
iformation and advice; and the varied 
problems of teachers and students from 
abroad who have been coming in in- 
creasing numbers to familiarize them- 
selves with onr educational system. 

The report describes the publications 
of the past year that represent intensive 
research by various speciahsts within 
the Division. The titles follow: How to 
Build a Unit of Work; Currienhim Ad- 
justment for Gifted Children; Follow- 
up Report of the Terre Haute Workshop 
for Nutrition Edueation; Edneation in 
Residential Schools for Delinquent 
Youth ; Schools for Children Under Six, 
Members of the staff also contributed 
numerous articles to professional jour- 
nals and yearbooks. 


Secondary Educeion 

According to the report, it is increas- 
ingly evident that the people of the 
United States regard a secoudary school 
education as the minimum opportunity 
for all. “To develop a citizenry which 
is competent in the skills of the demo- 
cratic cnltire and procedures, with com- 
mon ideals and a dynamic faith in the 
American way, is the overriding assign- 
ment which the American people have 
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eiven to the secondary school,” says the 
report. 

The deeade from 1950 to 1940 shews 
that secondary-school enrollments in- 
creased 7 times as fast as did the general 
population and 10 times as fast as did 
the population group 14-17 years of age. 

Organized im August 1945, with a pro- 
fessional staff of 5 persons, the Division 
grew to 9 professional persons by the 
end of the fiscal year on June 30, 1946. 
As funds become available, the plan set 
forth by Commissioner Studebaker in 
1944 is expected to be carried out; it 
malls for 74 professional persons to serve 
the Nation's secondary schools. Mean- 
time, however, the report indicates that 
specialists are available to devote full- 
time services to such areas as general 
adult edneation: school organization 
and supervision; vocational education ; 
rnral education; setenee: health eduea- 
tion; tests and measurements; instrue- 
tional problems, and the social sciences. 

Tn accordance with the plan creating 
the Division, there was appointed an 
Advisory Comittee on Secondary 
Kducation, a continuing committee with 
rocating membership based upon a 3- 
year term, The committee’s function is 
to advise the Division with respect to: 
The types of service in which the Divi- 
sion shdonld engage; specific projects, 
studies, or undertakings which shuld 
occupy the time and attention of the 
Division; the facilities and procedure. 
needed for carrying on the program. 

The Committee was called by Com- 
missioner Studebaker in May 1946, and 
the first discussion of long-range plans 
revolved around the services’in guid- 
ance, ‘The committee advised that “the 
Division sl onld exereise vigorous lead- 
ership in this field both with respect to 
State departments of edneation and 
focal schools and school systems.” 

Another fundamental coneept on 
which members of the advisory conmit- 
tee expressed themselves repeatedly was 
the need for coordinatron among the 
rarlous subject areas, Mentioned were 
family life, health, recreation, and con- 
surier education, 

According to the report, the high 
point of the conference was reached 
with the considevation of what should 
be the program of the Division im the 
years ahead, Various members of the 
advisory committee emphasized the need 
for the Office of Edneation to give an 


effective leadership to secondary educa- 
tion, 

Tn so doing, the Oflice of Education 
is concerned with measures tio merease 
the holding power of the secondary 
school, Regardless of the causes—and 
they are many—no nrore than 73 percent 
of onrv youth have ever attended high 
school, and the survival rate for those 
who do attend is of such eritieal propor- 
tions that the offerings of the secondary 
school nmist be reexamined. The report 
indicates that most youth who drop out 
of school do so beeause school activities 
do not challenge them, or because learn- 
mg is not suited to their abilities, ‘or 
becanse life inside the school does not 
seem so real as life outside. 

For these reasons, specialists in sec- 
ondary edueation spent a great deal of 
effort during the past year in helping 
to implement the Prosser resolution, 
which proposes to foeus the attention 
of our schools on the needs of the ma- 
jority, or 60 percent, of our youth who 
are destined neither for college nor for 
skilled occupations. (See Scrocn Lire 
of July and December 1946, and Feb- 
ruary 1947, for discussions of the con- 
ferences undertaken at the request of 
the Commissioner, who instructed the 
Divisions of Vocational Education and 
of Secondary Education to collaborate 
in their plans to formulate a program 
for the large group of youth with 
whem the Prosser resolntion deals.) 

While the Prosser resolution raised 
a basic question whose answer must be 
sought, other work done during the 


year continucd a going program of 
projects. The return of veterans to 


lngh school—accelerated at the end of 
the war—profoundly affected the serv- 
ice given veteran education by the high 
schools of the Nation, 

Among the secondary education pub- 
heations mentioned by the report was 
the joint study undertaken by the Di- 
vision and the Research and Statistical 
Service to bring up-to-date the facts 
regarding the statistical position of 
public secondary edueation in the 
United States: a revised bulletin de- 
signed to help provide adequate in- 
struction in Industrial arts; a bulletin 
entitled “School Census, Compulsory 
Edueation and Child Labor;” and a 
bulletin for the use of rnral school ad- 
ministrators and teachers on the ediuea- 
tional valne of good public relations. 
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New U. S. Office of Education 
Publications 


Radio Script Catalog. Fifth Edition. 
By Gertrude G. Broderick. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1946. 109 p. 25 cents. ’ 

Lists approxtmately 1,1CO annotated radio 
seripts which are available on free loan from 
the Radio Sertpt and Transcription Exchange 
of the U. 8S. Office of Education. The Ex- 
change assists groups studying radio writing, 
speaking, acting, sound effeets, aud program 
production over the fucilities of radio stations 
or over sound systems, as well as in other 
phases of radio work. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 
1943-44. By Diivid T. Blose, under 
the direction of Emery M. Foster. 
Washington. U.S. Government Print- 
ine Office, 1946. 78 p. (Chapter II, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1942-44.) 20 cents. 


Data on State and local boards of educa- 


tion, personuel of State offices and local 
schoo] systems, pupils, instructional staff, 


transportation of pupils, public-school finance, 
and schools for Negroes. 


New Publications of Other Agencies 


Freprran Securtry AGENCY | 


National Commission Points the Way. 
By Cornelia Goodhue, Division of Re- 
ports. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1947. (In Vhe Child, vol. 
11, No. 7, January 1947, p. 115-118, 
published by the Division of Reports, 
Children’s Bureau). Single copies 10 
cents; annual subscription, $1.00. 

An account of the meeting of the National 


Commission on Children and Youth in Wash- 
ington, December 9-10, 1946. 


DeparrTMEent or AGRICULTURE 


Living and Forest Lands. Prepared by 
the Division of Information and Edu- 
cation, Forest Service. ; 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1940. (Miscellaneous Pub- 

heation No. 388) 45 p. Free from U.S. 

Forest Service. 


Prepared as a guide for study groups in- 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
ee Would be addressed as fol- 
low : fuests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Docaments, Goverument Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 


the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the ageucy issuing them. 


terested in the social and ceononie aspeets of 
forests and forestry. 


ea 
DepartMENT OF Com™M ERCE | 


State Government Finances in 1945, 
vol. Il. Prepared in the Bureau of 
the Census. Washington, Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, 
1946. Processed. Free from the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

The summaries of receipts and expendi- 
tures of ench State Government are covered 
in separate pamphlets, The data have been 
issued to date for the following States: Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin. 


| DerarTMent or Lapor 


Aids in Counseling. 

Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 6 p. Free from U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

List of publications selected by an inter- 
departmental conmittee for their usefulness 
in counseling, especially with regard to em- 
ployinent and occupations, 

State Child-Labor Standards. By Lucy 

Manning and Norene Diamond, Di- 

vision of Labor Standards. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Child-Labor Series 
No. 2.) 182 p. Free from Division of 
Labor Standards as long as limited sup- 
ply lasts. 

A State-by-State summary of laws affecting 


the employment of minors under 18 years of 
age. 


Training for Jobs for Women and 
Girls . . . Working . . . Looking 
for Work. Prepared by the Wom- 


en’s Bureau in collaboration with the 
U.S. Office of Education. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1947 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Leaflet No. 1-1947.) 
S-page folder. Single copies free from 
Women’s Bureau; 100 copies at $1.50 
fron: Supermtendent of Documents. 

Outlines instructional opportunities avail- 
able to girls and women who may wish to pre- 
pare for a job or to improve their competence 
on the present job. 


| 
DervartMenr OF SHONTNE | 
) 


Juternational Control of Atomic En- 
ergy. Prepared in the office of Ber- 
nard M. Baruch. 

Washington, U. 5. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2661; 

United States and the United Nation 

Reports Series, 5.) 195 p. 30 cents. 
Scieutifie information transmitted to the 

United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, 

June 14, 1946-October 14, 1946, with the object 

of providing a reasonable understanding of 

the problems. 


International Trade Organizatiou— 

How Will Tt Work? 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2597; 
Foreign Affairs Outlines, Building the 
Peace, No.7) 8p. Free from the Divi- 
sion of Pubheations. 

Presents brief arguments to show advan- 
tages of reducing trade barriers and of elim- 
inating restrictions on international trade by 
private business groups. 

Building a New World Economy. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 10 p. Free from the 
Division of Publications. 

Outlines in brief form the various problems 


involved in working out a sound economy for 
world trade. 


THEMES ANNOUNCED 


THE SCHOOLS Are Yours is the 
theme for American Education Week 
which has been set for November 9-15, 
1947. Daily topics beginning with Sun- 
day, November 9, are: Securing the 
Peace. Meeting the Emergency in Edu- 
eation, Building America’s Future, 
Strengthening the Teaching Profession, 
Supporting Adequate Education, En- 
riching Home and Community Life, and 
Promoting Health and Safety. 

Sponsors of American Education — 
Week are the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the U.S. Office of Education. 


3k 


BASIC MATERIAL on which school administrators and 
sehool lunch supervisors may plan new sehool juneh pro- 
grams or appraise existing programs to determine what 
improvements in arrangement or equipment are needed 
for maximum efficieney. Gives minimum requirements 
for sehool lunch programs serving different size groups 
ranging from 75 to 150 persons to 350 to 500 persons. 


Order from Superintendent of Decuments, Washington 25, D. C. Orders of 100 or more 
eopies, 25 pereent discount 
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Office of Education Report___________ 


Changing Trends in the Teacher Short- 


Statistics on Pupil Transportation 
Schoels for a New World 
Financing Mississippi’s Public Schools_ 


Summer Study Programs in International 
Relations 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY @ U.S. Oifice of Education, Washington, D. C. 


CONTENTS 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE U. 8S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


e 


Japan—Selected References 


Planning School Plant-Management Pro- 
grams 


Secondary Education—A Senior High 
School Extends lis Program 


Elementary Education 
Services to Youth in Public Libraries___ 


Second Pan-American Congress on Physi- 
cal Education 


May L947 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION REPORT 


Al bricf review of elementary and sec- 


ia. ondary education, covered in the an- 


nual re port ‘oy the U. Ss. Office of Edu- 
cation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, appeared in the April issue of 
Scuoon Lire. sl review of the re- 
mainder of the report? follows: 


Vocational Education 


In addition to administering the fed- 
erally aided program of vocational 
education, during the fiscal year the 
Vocational Division engaged in the 
following major activities: (1) Clos- 
ing-out of wartime interests and activ- 
ities; (2) salvaging useful assets from 
joint State-U. S. Office of Education 
war-training programs; (3) assisting 
the States to accomplish objectives set 
forth in “Vocational Education in the 
Years Ahead.” 

According to the report, after pas- 
sage of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 346), the 
Veterans’ Administration considered 
that the existing State facilities of the 
Oftice of Education’s Agricultural Edu- 
cation Service should be fully utilized 
along with those of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to care for veterans who 
expected to farm. Accordingly, uni- 


1Copy of the full report may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price per 
copy, 25 cents. Title of the bulletin is Annual 
Report of the Fedcral Security Agency, Section 2, 
U.S. Office of Edueation, 1946. 


~~ 


“. 


form policies for veterans were worked 
out in a series of conferences. 

To aid the States in making adjust- 
ment from wartime to peacetime busi- 
ness education programs, the States 
were given assistance in rebuilding 
supervisory staffs, expanding teacher 
training, laying out long-term occupa- 
tional training programs, developing 
bases for cooperation with trade, pro- 
fessional, and educational associations, 
and in planning cooperative research 
programs. 

Researvh activities of the Business 
Education Service, according to the re- 
port, included a series of job analyses— 
made in cooperation with the personnel 
group of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and the education commit- 
tee of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion—to lay the foundation for coopera- 
tive part-time retailing classes. 

A. staff member in Home Economics 
Education served as school lunch con- 
sultant for the Southern States Work 
Conference; participated in the school 
lunch supervisors’ and managers’ work- 
shop at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and helped prepare, for the 
Surplus Property Board, lists of equip- 
ment for school lunches. 

The report indicates that, throughout 
the war, the State boards for vocational 
education were advised by the Trade 
and Industrial Education Service not 
merely to continue their regular pro- 


grams, provided for under the Smuith- 
Hughes and George Deen Acts, bnt also 
to maintain high standards. 

Among contributions made by the 
war programs to the regular trade and 
industrial education program are de- 
velopment of more effective teaching 
methods and establishment of trade edu- 
cation on a much firmer footing. 

Assistance to State boards, appear- 
ance on State and national fire-training 
programs, preparation of instructional 
materials and work with such organiza- 
tions as the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to improve employee efli- 
ciency were among activities of the 
Public Service Training Consultant. 

Through field visits, correspondence, 
and conferences, the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service con- 
tributes to the States in their school 
guidance responsibility. At a national 
conference of State supervisors held in 
Denver, Colo., 50 State supervisors, 
counselors, trainers, and school officials 
from 33 States considered problems of — 
programming and administration. 


Higher Education 


The report describes the unparalleled 
pressure for college service and the se- 
rious shortages of qualified college 
teachers, college housing, and plant fa- 
cilities. 

To help meet the increasing need for 
qualified teachers, the Office prepared 
and disseminated materials related to 
placement, recruitment, certification, 

(Turn to page 9) 
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Purpose 


The Congress of the United States established the United States 
Office of Edueation in 1867 to ‘collect such statistics and facts as 
shall show the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories ;” to “diffuse such information as shall aid 
in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems ;” 
and to “otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the 
country.” Scoot Lire serves toward carrying out these purposes. 
Its printing is approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


lished in Scuoou Lire. The U. 8. Office of Education gladly gives 
such permission with the understanding that when excerpts of 
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CHANGING TRENDS 
_IN THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Specialist for Teacher Education 


Me TEACHER SHORTAGE, 

after increasing steadily through- 
out the war, has continued almost un- 
diminished into the second year of the 
postwar period. Most observers expect 
it to continue in various subjects, grade 
levels, and geographical areas. In the 
elementary schools, where approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all public school 
teachers are employed, a critical short- 
age will probably continue for at least 
2 years, according to a report by Goetch 
of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association. It is expected 
that the shortage will be felt also in 
most vocational and special high school 
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subjects during the school year 1947— 
48.1 Unless greater financial support 
is given to rural schools, the shortage 
of competent teachers in them may be 
expected to continue almost indefinitely. 


Extent of Shortage Indicated 


Probably the best usable measure of 
the extent of the shortage is the number 
of teachers who cannot meet the legal 
requirements for regular teachers’ cer- 
tificates; that is, the number who hold 
emergency permits or “certificates.” 
The National Education Association 
has estimated, on a basis of State re- 
ports made near the beginning of the 


“oO 


present school year, that 113,053 teach- 
ers held emergency certificates in 1945—- 
46, and 109,582 in 1946-47.2 These fig- 
ures correspond to a total of 108,932 re- 
ported as of December 15, 1945, by State 
school authorities to the U. S. Office of 
Education.® 

With respect to the extent of issn- 


1 National Institutional Teacher Placement As- 
sociation. Thirteenth Annual Teacher Placement 
Survey. By E. W. Goetch, Cedar Falls, Towa, 
lowa State Teachers College, 1947. [7] p. Mime- 
ographed. 

2 Hubbard, Frank W. The Continuing Crisis in 
Education: 1946-47. Washington, D. C.. National 
Edueation Association, [1946]. 9 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

$Trazier, Benjamin W. Teacher Shortages in 
1946. School Life, 28: 5-7, June 1946. 
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ance of emergeney permits during the 
present school year to date, some un- 
Scattered reports 
from a few States show slow decreases 
in the rate of issuance since last October 
over the rate of issuance the previous 
year. However, the number of holders 
of temporary pernits has cumulated 
‘apidly during the school terms of re- 
cent years, This fact may explam in 
part the estimate of 125,000 holders of 
substandard, emergeucy permits made 
in a recent national survey reported by 
Benjamin Fine.* 


certainty exists. 


Extent of Losses in 
Educational Services 


Tt is unpossible to state even approxi- 
mately the extent of loss in educational 
services suffered by pupils beeause of 
the employment of emergency teachers. 
Many of these holders of temporary 
permits are rendering services that ap- 
pear to be satisfactory to their com- 
munities. In certain States, the edu- 
cational qualifications of typical holders 
of temporary permits are considerably 
higher than the qualifications of the 
holders of low-grade regular certificates 
in certain other States. Nevertheless, 
emergency teachers on the average have 
significantly less preparation in every 
field of education—general, profession- 
al, and speciahzed—than the regular 
teachers with whom they may fairly be 
compared. Many school systems report 
differences ranging from 1 to + years of 
college preparation in favor of the reg- 
ular teachers. Moreover, some of the 
emergency teachers are too young, 
others are too old, aud still others have 
various defects that would bar them 
from employment m normal times. 
Whatever the inerits and demerits of 
these teachers, it is certain that school 
employing officers had little choice m 
their selection, and that their further 
preparation or replacement and their 
snpervision will constitute major prob- 
leins for years to come. 

Losses in educational services are not 
confined to the work of emergency 
teachers. Although the minimum pre- 
war requirements for the issuance of 
regular certificates have not been 
changed in most States, such certificates 


‘Wine, Benjamin. Teaeher 
Our Publie Sehool System. 
Feb. 10, 1947. 


Shortage Imperils 
New York Times, 
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are issned upon various amounts of 
preparation, ranging 1n the case of ele- 
inentary school teachers from high 
school graduation or less preparation 
in 11 States to 4 years of college work 
in 15 States. Moreover, in a given 
State, various amounts of preparation 
may be required for different certifi- 
cates. As might be expected under pres- 
ent shortage conditions, the number of 
teachers holding the lowest grade regu- 
lar certificates tends to inerease, while 
the number of teachers holding the 
highest grade certificates tends to de- 
crease. Moreover, employers of teach- 
ers no louger have the choice they once 
had in selecting from the ranks of the 
regularly certificated teachers. Many 
legally certified but professionally un- 
derqualified teachers are being appoint- 
ed to positions for which they were 
given scant consideration before the 
war, These include not only teachers 
whose general qualifications do not 
ineet professional standards, but also 
teachers assigned to instruction in sub- 
jects or grades other than those for 
which they were prepared in college. 

Although the greatest losses in edu- 
cational services because of teacher 
shortages are incurred through the 
lowered qualifications of emergency and 
of regularly certificated teachers with 
minimum preparation, many pupils are 
being deprived of any instructional 
services whatever in some or all fields. 
The Research Division of the National 
Education Association estimates that 
there were 14,312 teaching vacancies in 
October of the present school year. 
About midyear, Fine estimated the 
number of unfilled positions and va- 
cancies to be 67,987. It was not as- 
sumed in either report, however, that 
all of the vacancies indicated would 
remain unfilled throughout the year. 
Furthermore, some of the vacancies 
were in individual subjects, hence the 
pupils thus affected were usnally not 
deprived of all schooling. As vacan- 
cies have been filled with emergency 
teachers, other vacancies have devel- 
oped. Positions may be found that have 
been vacated several times during the 
year, Excessive teacher turn-over re- 
mains a serious problem. 

The annual rate of teacher turn-over, 


estimated at roughly 10 percent in nor- 


5 Frazier, Benjamin W. 
In preparation, April 1947. 


Teaching as a Career, 


mal times, reached a high point of per- 
haps 20 percent during the war. At 
the present time, the rate is beheved to 
be considerably less than at the wartime 
peak, but it remains a matter for seri- 
ous concern in the elementary, rural, 
and small-town schools from which the 
larger and wealthier city school sys- 
tems are constantly attracting teachers, 
Some authorities point out that a 
considerable number of vacancies exist 
m1 one-teacher and other small rural 
schools which might profitably be 
abandoned. It is true that in a number 
of States teacher shortages have been 
alleviated somewhat by the consolida- 
tion of very small schools and classes 
with results that on the whole are de- 
sirable. On the other hand, heavy 
losses of educational services in tens of 
thousands of overcrowded city school 
classrooms are resulting from a dif- 
ferent and wholly undesirable type of 
“consolidation”—classes and class see- 
tions thrown together because teachers 
cannot be found for some of them. 


Changes in Conditions Which 
Cause the Shortage 


The conditions which are causing the 
prolongation of the teacher shortage 
are well-known. Somewhat less known 
are their changing effects. In respect to 
the chief cause, substantial but not spee- 
tacular gains have been made. ‘The best 
estimates of the average increase in 
teachers salaries between 1939-40 and 
194647 are about 40 percent. The cost 
of living has increased more than 50 
‘percent since the late prewar years. 
Increased taxes are also to be con- 
sidered. Moreover, increases in wages 
and salaries in other occupations have 
usually exceeded those in teaching, 
which were relatively low even before 
the war began. Average wages in in- 
dustry, for example, have almost 
doubled, and now actually exceed the 
average salaries in teaching. 

During the present year, there 1s 
some evidence that salaries in teaching 


‘are Slowly overtaking those in at least 


a few comparable occupations. Many 
of the State legislatures which are meet- 
ing throughout the country this year are 
extending additional State aid to local 
school systems. The city or other local 
school district which has not recently 
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raised salaries, or provided for their 
early increase, is the exception rather 
than the rule. Goetch reports that all 
of the 44 States represented in his 
study increased the salaries of teachers 
in 1946-47 over the salaries paid in 
194546. The increases, 
varied markedly among States, rang- 
ing from 10 percent to 50 percent, with 
an average increase of 20 percent. 
Regionally, the greatest increases were 
in the New England and West Central 
areas. The prediction is made in the 
report that “Salaries for teachers 
throughout the Nation for the 1947-48 
school year will show an average in- 
crease of 10 to 25 percent over present 
salaries.” 

Whatever the gains in teachers sala- 
ries When expressed in dollars and per- 
centages of increase, they are still mod- 
est indeed when considered in relation 
to the mereased cost of living, to the 
incomes of workers in occupations which 
compete for teachers in the employment 
market, aud to the need for purchasing 
improved educational services to meet 
growing postwar demands. 

The second major cause of the teacher 
shortage is the small number of newly 
prepared teachers. In 1943, enroll- 
ments in teachers colleges were only half 
as large as they were in 1941. Com- 
parable losses were reported in teacher- 
preparation curricula in the colleges 
and universities. Since in typical 
States roughly 3 or 4 years of college 
work are required to prepare a regularly 
certificated teacher, it is evident that the 
schools are now feeling almost to the 
full the effects of wartime losses in en- 
rolhnents. It is significant for the near 
future that the enrollments in teachers 
colleges in 1945 were still only about 
two-thirds of the enrollments m 1941. 

Some interesting changes in college 
enrollments have been reported during 
the present year. Enrollment trends in 
teachers colleges, normal schools, and 
a few colleges and universities that are 
members of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges are fairly indicative 
of trends in the teachers colleges and 
normal schools listed in the Educational 
Directory (Part III, Colleges and Uni- 
versities) of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. In 155 of the member institutions 
of the Association, October enrollments 


however, 
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during past years were as follows :* 


Year Enrollment 
UGE fae SS 105, 247 
IES 6ha Ss RS By, 22 
GH a ee 65, 981 
WONG ates ee 140, 597 


At first glance, the increase between 
1941 and 1946, which amounts to 33.6 
percent, appears impressive. However, 
the increase in the enrollments in all 
higher institutions during the same pe- 
riod was au estimated 64.6 percent,’ 
nearly twice the percentage increase in 
the teachers colleges. Moreover, the 
greater part of the increase in the teach- 
ers colleges was due to the unprece- 
dented influx of veterans into the fresh- 
man and sophomore courses in general, 
preprofessional and other nou-teacher- 
preparatory fields. Office of Education 
estimates indicate that veterans consti- 
tuted 41 percent of the total enrollment 
of the teachers colleges in the fall of 
1946.7 

All available reports concerning the 
veterans now in institutions of higher 
education indicate that a relatively low 
percentage of the total number enrolled 
are preparing to teach. Reports vary 
concerning the percentages in the teach- 
ers colleges. In 65 State teachers col- 
leges included in the National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Survey, ouly 
33,5380 of the total of 77,179 veterans 
and nonveterans, or 43 percent of the 
total number enrolled in the institutions, 
were enrolled in teacher-preparation 
curricula. The percentage of veterans 
who were enrolled in such curricula is 
not stated, but undoubtedly it must be 
far lower than the percentage of all of 
the students in the institutions. On the 
other hand, many teachers college ad- 
nunistrators assert the belief that a con- 
siderable number of recruits to the 
teaching profession may later be drawn 
from the veterans groups now in the 
teachers colleges, especially if salaries 
in teaching and school administration 
continue to increase. In this connection, 
it is of incidental interest to recall that 


before the war, from 85 to 95 percent 

6 American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
Teachers College Enrollments. (A. A. T. C. Mem- 
bers). Oneonta, N. Y., State Teachers College, 
Charles W. Hunt, Seeretary of the Association. 
[February 1947.] 1 p. Mimeographed. 

7U, S. Office of Education. Higher Edueation 
Enrollment: Fall 1946. Washington 25, D. C., 
The Office, 1946. 13 p. Mimeographed. (Statis- 
tical Circular. Nov. 20, 1946). 


of the graduates reported biennially by 
the teachers colleges were prepared to 
teach. In any case, as conditions be- 
come more nearly normal, the number of 
graduates from teacher-education cur- 
ricula wiJl probably increase consider- 
ably, despite the change of function of 
many teachers colleges to that of State 
colleges. In 1930, teaching was the chief 
vocational outlet even of liberal arts 
college graduates. At best, however, 
the supply of newly prepared teachers 
will not equal the demand for some time 
to come in most subjects and fields. 

There is another current condition 
that seriously complicates the problems 
of teacher shortage. Unless remedied, 
this condition will continue to add to 
present difficulties in securing a good 
working balance of teacher supply and 
demand. This condition is the poor 
distribution of prospective teachers 
among different teacher-preparatory 
curricula. An example of current find- 
ings on this score is that of Goetch, 
who reports that of the 77,179 students 
enrolled last year in the 65 teachers col- 
leges studied by him, 14,308 were pre- 
paring to become elementary school 
teachers, whereas 19,222 were interested 
im secondary school teaching. In 135 
colleges and universities included in the 
same study, only 5,316 students were 
reported as interested in becoming ele- 
mentary school teachers, in contrast to 
14,668 who were taking courses for sec- 
ondary school teachers. Despite the 
fact that the teacher shortage is ex- 
pected to remain greater in the ele- 
mentary than in the secondary schools, 
the teachers colleges, colleges, and umni- 
versities together appear to be graduat- 
ing nearly twice as many secondary 
school teachers as elementary school 
teachers. Yet an estimated  three- 
fourths of the emergency permits issued 
last schoo] year were issued to ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

Even on the secondary school level, 
there is evidence that the distribution 
of prospective teachers among the sev- 
eral preparatory curricula could be 
greatly improved. For years, the sup- 
ply of high school teachers has been 
relatively more ample in such subjects 
as English, modern foreign languages, 
and the social studies, than in most of 
the subjects in vocational and spectal 
fields. Today, the most nearly ade- 


quate supply of high school teachers is 
to be found in the traditional academic 
subjects just listed, and the most 
inarked shortages of teachers are to be 
found in sneh voeational or special sub- 
jects as agriculture, art, home econom- 
ics, industrial arts, music, and physical 
education for girls. 

Relatively little progress has been 
made in regulating the many different 
enrricula offered by the 1,000 or so in- 
stitutions that graduate prospective 
teachers. The institutions themselves 
operate more or less independently of 
each other, as indicated by the fact that 
they are governed by more than 600 
separate boards of control. Somewhat 
more than half of all public school 
teachers are prepared in approximately 
400 publicly controlled institutions ap- 
proved for teacher certification. Pre- 
sumably the offerings of these institu- 
tions could be controlled by legislation, 
but progress in this direction is very 
slow. 

Student guidance within institutions 
is largely imeffectual as a method of 
controlling the supply of graduates in 
the several curricula. Often no attempt 
is made to influence students in their 
choice of majors, minors, or fields of 
specialization. Often the facts concern- 
ing the relation of the supply of teach- 
ers to the demand in specific fields is not 
definitely known outside the placement 
office. Much need therefore exists for 
voluntary, cooperative action in regu- 
lating teacher supply among institu- 
tions and among schools and depart- 
ments of institutions. 

It is not without significance that 
there are a few States and a larger 
number of institutions which have con- 
tinuing and fairly satisfactory infor- 
mation concerning teacher supply and 
demand in various subjects and fields, 
and in which programs of selective ad- 
mission, guidance, and placement are 
reasonably effective, at least in normal 
times. Everything considered, how- 
ever, probably the most effective effort 
mace at present to equalize the supply 
of teachers among different fields, such 
as between elementary and secondary 
school teaching, is to increase the at- 
tractiveness of service in the field where 
shortage conditions are greatest by im- 
proving salaries and working condi- 
tions in that field. 
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Implications of Current Efforts 
to Remedy Shortages 


Becanse of the importance of teach- 
ing as a public service, there is general 
agreement that the improvement of 
salaries and service conditions in teach- 
ing shonld be planned primarily to as- 
sure the provision of such educational 
services as the public interest may de- 
mand. ‘To provide underpaid and de- 
serving public servants with a fair hv- 
ing wage is a worthy but distinctly 
secondary purpose. To have any as- 
surance that the primary purpose of 
investing public funds in instruction is 
being realized, the qualifications of 
teachers must reach definite and well- 
established standards. One of the 
greatest. weaknesses in “holding the 
line” with respect to certification and 
employment requirements is the flexi- 
bility and indefiniteness of such stand- 
ards. The line to be held is not fixed. 

There is more or less agreement by 
educators on certain minimum teacher- 
qualification standards, such as 4 years 
of well-balanced college preparation in 
general or liberal, specialized, and 
strictly professional fields; good mental 
and physical health; and personal traits 
that assure reasonably happy and ef- 
fective relationships with learners and 
with the general public. The standards 
that exist, however, have been so poorly 
defined and so poorly established in the 
public consciousness and in adminis- 
trative practice that they were aban- 
doned in many places almost as soon as 
the shortage was felt. In contrast, the 
well-established standards of better rec- 
ognized professions were affected little 
by wartime shortages of personnel. 
There was no thought of issuing emer- 
gency permits to underprepared persons 
to practice medicine or engineering, 
even though the shortages in these pro- 
fessions were greater than in teaching. 

After reaching a somewhat better 
working agreement with respect to the 
standards most likely to assure the selec- 
tion of competent teachers, educators 
might well devote much more effort to- 
ward securing public acceptance of the 
standards and ideals of service upon 
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which they agree. Although it 1s ad- 
mittedly difficult to describe the char- 
acteristics of competent teachers with 
exactness and harder still to assure the 
selection of the most promising candi- 
dates for teacher preparation, it has not 
been found an impossible task to estab- 
lish nsable standards in other profes- 
sions and in trades and to secure the 
acceptance and enforcement of such 
standards. It is not an impossible task 
in teaching. One of the most regrettable 
results of the employment of emergeney 
teachers is the education of the public 
thereby in the belief that “just anyone” 
can teach. The public can scarcely be 
blamed for accepting emergency, non- 
certificated teachers if the teaching pro- 
fession continues to accept them with 
little question. 

A growing number of educators are 
beginning to feel that their efforts 
should be directed more toward securing 
superior candidates for teacher eduea- 
tion and toward raising the certification 
standards of admission to their profes- 
sion than toward the mere filling of 
teaching positions with any applicants 
who happen to be available. Only if 
salaries continue to improve, however, 
will it be possible to raise teaching 
standards significantly. The raising of 
standards and the improvement of sal- 
aries must be undertaken at the same 
time if either movement is to advance 
very far. 

Already statements are sometimes 
made concerning the possibility of a 
surplus of teachers if salaries continue 
to rise. There can be no surplus for 
a number of years to come if standards 
are raised as they should be. It is not 
likely that educational statesmanship 
would permit a serious surplus to de- 
velop, so long as only 1 State in every 
10 has a requirement of 5 years of col- 
lege work for high school teachers; 1 
State in every 3 or 4 has the require- 
ment of a college education for elemen- 
tary school teachers; and 1 teacher in 
every 8 has insufficient preparation to 
meet the already low requirements that 
are made for regular certificates. 

During the last depression a surplis 
of teachers, certificated upon the rela- 
tively low requirements of that time, 
made possible an advancement in teach- 
er certification requirements that was 
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AASA's First 


Postwar 
Convention . 


HE FIRST national meeting of 

the American Association of School 
Administrators since 1942, which con- 
vened in Atlantic City the first week in 
March, adopted the following resolu- 
tions : 


1. Universal free education in the 
United States—We pledge ourselves to 
work for universal free education 
through the completion of the secondary 
school period, including Grades XITT 
and XIV, for all American youth who 
are able and willing irrespective of place 
of residence or the financial ability of 
the family to support the program. We 
recommend and encourage the formula- 
tion of plans whereby gifted and needy 
students in high school and college may 
be subsidized in securing further edu- 
cation when such education will be of 
benefit to the individual and to society. 


2. Hxtension of youth services —We 
recognize the pressing need for and 
pledge our efforts to secure the improve- 
ment of health and guidance programs; 
a more thorough preparation for home 
and family life as the basis of civilized 
living; a balance between general edu- 
eation and vocational education with 
adequate provision for work experi- 
ences; the provisions at all times of a 
cooperative program of work, related 
training, and adjustment; the reorgani- 
zation and improvement of youth and 
adult programs closely related to the 
character building, vocational, recrea- 
tional, cultural, and civic needs and in- 
terests of citizens. We commend the 
cooperative efforts of educators and 
others concerned with the welfare of 
young people and urge that they be fur- 
ther developed, thru recreation and 
other character building programs, to 
combat the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency which follows the close of a ma- 
jor world conflict. 


3. Finance needs.——As society be- 
comes increasingly complex and _ its 
problems expand from local and na- 
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tional to world-wide significance, and 
as parents continue to demand better 
and more education, we must reevalu- 
ate both the worth and the cost of 
schools in new and more realistic terms. 
We know that our economic welfare and 
our future progress as a nation depend 
on the quality and the extent of the cul- 
tural and technical education of our cit- 
izens. The primary needs of the schools 
in this program are intelligent leader- 
ship and qualified teachers. In order 
that schools may be properly operated 
in all respects, under the guidance of 
professional personnel, we believe that 
the total amount of inoney available for 
the conduct of schools must be at least 
doubled in the immediate future. 


4, State and Federal aid —KEduca- 
tion is a shared responsibility of the 
local community, the State, and the 
Federal Government, in which only a 
few States have fully met their obliga- 
tions. Asa supplement to local aid, we 
urge extensive increases in State aid 
and a beginning of Federal aid to the 
general school program without Federal 
control with Federal money channeled 
through the United States Office of 
Education and the State departments of 
public instruction. We recommend 
that Federal aid be granted only to 
those schools which can legally qualify 
under their State constitution to receive 
money from their State department of 
public instruction. 


5. Leacher shortage—The present 
grave shortage of teachers seriously 
affects the welfare of present and future 
generations. We pledge our support in 
recruiting able young people and in pro- 
viding the compensation and _ social 
recognition which will guarantee for 
America the highly qualified teaching 
staff its children and young people de- 
serve. We cominend the practice of 
providing scholarships for teacher re- 
cruitment. We recommend that sub- 
standard emergency certificates be re- 
newed annually only and rescinded as 
soon as possible. 


6. Zcachers’ salaries—We recom- 
mend a basic minimum annual salary 
for professionally trained teachers of 
$2,400 and, for professionally growing 
teachers, maximum salaries of $5,000 or 
better. 


7. Federal aid to school buildings. — 
Since a billion dollars a year is required 


for the next decade to provide adequate 
school housing and since few local com- 
munities have the financial power to 
provide the school plant required, we 
urge the Federal Congress to provide 
aids for school building construction. 
These funds should be distributed 
through the regularly constituted edu- 
cational agencies, both of the Nation 
and of the State, on the basis of need. 
We further urge the removal of restric- 
tions which hamper the development 
of schoolhouse construction much of 
which has been delayed as long as 8 
years. Thousands of children are de- 
prived of adequate facilities and edu- 
cational opportunities, and others are 
forced to attend insanitary or con- 
demned buildings. 

8. Surplus war material—We draw 
attention with pride to the magnificent 
achievements of the schools in training 
over four million war production work- 
ers and in the extensive basic education 
and “pre-induction” training which en- 
abled the armed forces to build a mech- 
anized army and navy in record time. 
Thése programs were carried out at 
great local financial outlay and wear 
and tear on furniture and equipment. 
We, therefore, respectfully request that 
hereafter surplus materials suitable for 
school uses be made more rapidly and 
more freely available through the WAA 
as partial restoration of equipment 
badly worn during the war production 
program. We further request that the 
Lanham Act be amended so that title to 
school buildings and other housing con- 
structed by the Federal Works Agency 
under its provision can be transferred 
with complete title in fee simple to the 
educational institution or schoo] dis- 
trict concerned, at 100 percent discount 
upon the certification of established 
need by the U. 8S. Office of Education. 

9. Eatension of the public school 
system.—There is an increasing public 
demand that the schools extend their 
educational activities to include Grades 
XIII and XIV. We acknowledge the 
soundness of this demand and endorse 
in principle such an extension of school 
services. However, study should be 
given by the American Association of 
School Administrators, through a 
specially appointed committee, to the 
problems incident to this program. In- 
cluded in these problems are organiza- 
tional pattern, educational programs, 
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financing, and integration with the 
high sehool and community. 


10. United Nations.—We pledge our- 
selves to provide systematic instruc- 
tion on the structure and work of the 
United Nations, as part of the citizen- 
ship education provided for all. We 
believe that particular attention should 
be given to the methods which will en- 
able the United Nations to deal with 
developments that affect the peace of 
the world. 

11. VUVESCO.—We pledge our sup- 
port to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
and commend its initial successes. 


12. U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO.—UNESCO provides for a 
comnnssion of 100 members from the 
United States. To date 90 have been 
appointed. Of this number only one is 
a supermtendent of public schools and 
two others are connected directly with 
the public schools. We do not feel that 
this is adequate representation of public 
education. We, therefore, recommend 
increased representation of educational 
leaders intimately associated with the 
regular operation of public school sys- 
tems. Werequest that our executive sec- 
retary petition the State Department of 
the United States to add to and 
strengthen the pubhe school member- 
ship in the United States National Com- 
mission and also m the roster of advisers 
and delegates for future conferences and 
general meetings of UNESCO. 

13. Cooperation with professional 
organizations in other lands—We 
pledge ourselves to cooperate with the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession in the interests of inter- 
national understanding, universal free 
education, an informed public opinion, 
and a peaceful world. 

14. Exchange teachers—We com- 
mend the Office of International Infor- 
mation, and Cultural Affairs in the 
Department of State and the U. S. 
Office of Education for making possible 
the exchange of American and British 
teachers. We urge the continuation and 
extension of the exchange of teachers 
with other nations, including Canada 
and Latin America. We commend the 
present plan of a single committee to 
clear all arrangements for the exchange 
and recommend adequate financial sup- 
port for its continuance. 
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15. Vational service -—We _ believe 
that adequate preparedness is necessary 
for our national security. We urge that 
the Federal Congress in developing a 
plan to meet the secnrity needs of our 
nation will, as a substitute for universal 
military training, use existing civilian 
institutions in promoting programs 
with our youth which will result in their 
improved physical and mental health, 
scientific knowledge, civic vesponsi- 
bility, technical skills, and the develop- 
ment of other attributes m them that 
will lend strength and stability to our 
nation. =~ 


16. Veterans—We acknowledge the 
debt of all Americans to the men and 
women who have served and are now 
serving im the Armed Forces of the 
United States. We pledge our contin- 
ued efforts to provide adequate training 
for all who wish to avail themselves of 
the benefits of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
We commend the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, the 
American Council on Education, and 
the United States Avmed Forces Insti- 
tute and cooperating agencies for de- 
veloping standards of evaluation for 
military service and war traming. We 
urge those States which have not yet 
done so to establish rigorous accredita- 
tion standards for institutions which 
provide trainmg for veterans. 


17. Local professional  organiza- 
tions. —We recommend the development 
of strong local organizations, which in- 
clude all professional employees, affili- 
ated with State educational organiza- 
tions and the National Education As- 
sociation. We further recommend that 
school admiistrators work actively 
with local professional organizations in 
developing administrative policies and 
procedures. Particularly do we urge 
that these organizations be invited to 
participate, through committees of their 
own choosing, in matters affecting their 
welfare such as growth in the profes- 
sion, determination of salary schedules, 
teaching conditions, contractual rela- 
tionships, and legislative measures pro- 
viding tenure and retirement benefits 
and sick leave. 


18. Freedom from partisan politics.— 
We recommend that schools be divorced 
from partisan politics at the local, State, 
and national level. At the local level 
this can best be accomplished by fiscally 


independent boards of education. The 
terrible lessons from the totalitarian 
states in uniting politics and education 
teach us that educational offices on local, 
State, and national levels must be made 
independent of partisan polities. 


19. Public Law #6584, 79th Cone 
gress.—We commend Public Law #584 
which makes it possible for American 
students to be educated abroad by using 
funds made available through surplus 
balances of war funds remaiming in for- 
eign countries, and we recommend the 
contimuation of this practice. 


20. Education for a better economic 
citizenship.—There is a close velation- 
ship of education with material produc- 
tion, economic welfare, and standards 
of living. Jn our society the success of 
business and industry in their produc- 
tive activities depends not only on tech- 
nology but also on economic under- 
standing, human insights, good human 
relations, the use of democratic tech- 
niques, and a genuine desire for cooper- 
ation on the part of both management 
and labor. Weurge schools to give more 
emphasis im developing those basic un- 
derstandings, both economic and hu- 
man, and attitudes in youth which will 
promote better mdustrial relations and 
thereby ultimately lead to better coor- 
dination and unification of the purposes 
and acts of all engaged in productive 
enterprise. 


21. Teacher strikes.—We disapprove 
the use of the strike as a means of secur- 
ing the rights of professional workers. 
This type of conduct will react ultimate- 
ly to the detriment of teaching as a pro- 
fession. <All efforts for nmprovement, to 
retain community support, must be ona 
professional level through representa- 
tives democratically selected with recog- 
nition that the educational interests of 
the pupil ave paramount. 

We deplore the existence of conditions 
which have caused teachers in a few 
communities to resort to the strike 
method as a final recourse. Those with- 
in the profession and those responsible 
for the management and financing of 
the public schools have a duty and re- 
sponsibility of providing — effective 
means of giving impartial considera- 
tion to the teachers’ proposals for equi- 
table treatment. 


29. Intergroup living—We commend 
the work of the schools of the nation 
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in their progranis of unproving inter- 
group understanding. We recommend 
that this work be continued and 
strengthened and, also, that other agen- 
cies and organizations be encouraged to 
develop favorable environments in 
which all may live. 

23. Teacher preparation.—We recom- 
mend continuing progress in raising of 
certification requirements in every State 
to a minimum of 4 years of thorough 
cultural and professional preparation. 

24. Teacher training facilities.—We 
recommend better financial support of 
teacher preparing institutions to pro- 
vide adequate laboratory school facili- 
ties and clinics for professional prep- 
aration. 

25. National school lunch program.— 
We request a deficiency appropriation 
of $20,000,000 to be allocated to the 
States in such amounts as each requires 
to carry the program for the balance of 
this school year. We request an appro- 
priation by the Congress which will be 
sufficient to meet the expanding needs 
of the program for future years and, 
further, we recommend that the acts be 
amended so as to emphasize the educa- 
tional phases of the program and that 
the program be administered through 
established Federal and State educa- 
tional agencies. 

26. State departments of education.— 
We believe that the leadership coming 
from State departments of public edu- 
cation has great potentialities in deter- 
mining the character of public educa- 
tion and its contribution to our national 
ams and welfare. We are vitally con- 
cerned about State programs of educa- 
tion and deeply interested in patterns 
of State educational department organ- 
ization and operation. Because of their 
strategic position, we endorse their more 
adequate financial support from State 
funds. 


There was also a final resolution ex- 
pressing the Association’s appreciation 
for helpful services and cooperation ren- 
dered by individuals and organizations. 

Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
the Kansas City, Mo., schools, is the 
new president of the Association. 
Newly elected officers serving with him 
are Alfred Simpson, professor of edu- 
cation, Harvard University, second vice 
president; and Paul Loser, superin- 
tendent of the Trenton, N. J., schools, 
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member of the Executive Committee. 
Other officers held over from the pre- 
vious year. 

Attendance at the first postwar con- 
vention was around 10,000. Some 40 
allied organizations also held their 
meetings in conjunction with the Asso- 
ciation, and 270 firms and organizations 
presented exhibits of materials and 
activities related to practically all types 
of school operation. 

President Henry H. Hill presided 
over the general sessions. 


Office of Education Report 
(From page 2) 
and employment of teachers. Near the 
end of the fiscal year, the Office was au- 
thorized by Selective Service to certify 
essential college teachers for deferment. 

In assisting institutions to obtain 
needed facilities, the division cooper- 
ated with the program for providing 
student housing for veterans through 
the Federal Public Housing Authority ; 
formulated criteria for the use of the 
Civilian Production Administration in 
granting priorities to colleges for the 
use of scarce construction materials and 
screened cases that did not clearly meet 
the criteria; and evaluated requests 
made to the Federal Housing Authority 
for priority materials for faculty 
housing. 

Near the end of the fiscal year 1946, 
the Higher Education Division was 
delegated the responsibility of making 
a finding of need for educational facili- 
ties—other than residence housing— 
which were to be supplied by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency from government 
surplus properties. 

Tn the field of curriculum and course 
revision, emphasis was intensified be- 
cause of the growing consciousness of 
America’s new role in international af- 
fairs, the need for more effective civic 
instruction, new applications of the 
physical sciences, and new developments 
in health, transportation, construction, 
and other fields. 

The investigation of vocational edu- 
cation of college grade, which was in- 
itiated during the previous year, was 
completed. Late in the year the serv- 
ices of a graduate engineer were made 
regularly available to the more than 150 
engimeering colleges and nearly 180,000 
engineering students in the country. 
Postwar demands for engineering in- 


formation and personnel indicated need 
for such services. 

To improve and promote the educa- 
tion of Negroes, consultative and ad- 
visory services Were given to such agen- 
cies and institutions as the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land-grant Colleges, United Negro 
College Fund, National Conference on 
Adult Education and the Negro, Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, Lin- 
coln University, Hampton Institute, 
Howard University, U. S. Public Health 
Service, and the National Education 
Association’s Steering Committee on 
Education in the Cotton Belt. 


Central Services 


The Division of Central Services con- 
sists of the followmg units: Research 
and Statistical Service, Information 
and Publications, Office of Education 
Library, and Administrative and Man- 
agement Services. The Research and 
Statistical Service supplements the staff 
of the various divisions with technical 
assistance in special problems of re- 
search. 

The Information and Publications 
Section performed the customary serv- 
ices of publishing the professional find- 
ings of Office specialists in official bul- 
letins and periodicals. Such findings 
also were presented through various 
media of communication, especially 
newspapers, magazines, and radio. 

Following reorganization within the 
past year, the section staff convened a 
national advisory group of experts in 
educational public relations to discuss 
and make recommendations looking to- 

rard a long-range public relations pro- 
gram for the Office. 

At the request of the Educational Di- 
rector, Public Information Division of 
the United Nations, the section special- 
ists arranged a conference of key edi- 
tors of educational publications to de- 
velop a program for presenting factual 
information about the United Nations 
to students and teachers in schools and 
colleges throughout the United States. 

Tn editing some 4,000 printed bulle- 
tin pages, the Editorial Unit handled 
a total of 192 printing jobs. Thirty 
bulletins, 10 issues of Scuocn Lirr, and 
18 issues of Hicirer Epucatrion were 
published. 


The U.S. Ottice of Education Library 
continued to serve Oflice specialists, re- 
search workers, and personnel of other 
Government agencies. The report in- 
dicates that during the past year, 8,000 
publications were added to the hbrary 
to increase its holdings to approxi- 
mately 325,000 items. Through the 
State Department, progress in the ac- 
quisition of needed foreign educational 
literature was made during the year. 


International Educational Relations 

During the past year the Division of 
International Educational Relations 
continued to administer the Exchange 
of Educational Personnel Program un- 
der the Buenos Aires Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations. In addition, the Di- 
vision again carried on the selection and 
notification of 96 teachers of Spanish 
from our schools who attended the 
Spanish Language Institute of Mexico 
City. 

During the past year the Division 
cooperated with the State Department 
in setting up the program for the in- 
terchange of 74 teachers between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Preparation of studies of educational 
systems in Central and South America, 
under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, was con- 
tinued. 

In an effort to meet exceptionally 
heavy demands for information, the 
loan packet service on Latin-American 
countries was revised and enlarged. At 
present, packets for 20 subject fields, 
such as instructional materials, social 
studies, club organization, and higher 
education have been developed. 

Various members of the staff served 
in the following capacities: Technical 
expert, U. S. delegation to United Na- 
tions Education, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, London; U. S. 
representative on Education Commit- 
tee, UNESCO, London; U. S. delegate, 
Ninth International Congress on Pub- 
lic Education, Geneva, Switzerland; 
member of Education Mission to Japan ; 
consultant to War Department, U. S. 
Miltary Government, Germany; con- 
sultant to War Department on selection 
of education personnel in occupied 
areas ; consultant services to the Korean 
Educational Mission sent to the United 
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States by the U. S. Miltary Govern- 
ment in Korea; and observer-advisers 
to the World Conference of the ‘Teach- 
ing Profession at Endicott, N. Y. 

During 1946, there were three times 
as many requests for evaluation of 
credentials as there were during the 
prewar period. 


Auxiliary Services 


The Service to Libraries has collected 
and made available such data as “Col- 
lege and University Library Statistics, 
1939-40” and “Statistics of Public 
School Libraries, 1941-42.” The latter, 
distributed in the fall of 1945, was em- 
ployed by State supervisors of college 
libraries to help raise standards of serv- 
ice, by school-accrediting associations 
to assist in revision of standards for 
members, and by publishers to deter- 
mine potential markets for children’s 
library books. 

Bibliographical services included a 
listing, ‘500 Books for Children,” pre- 
pared at the request of elementary 
school principals, a selected list of gov- 
ernment publications for use of librari- 
ans and teachers, and a compilation of 
books and periodicals for use of the 
Korean Education Commission in 
stocking a teachers’ library. 

The report indicates increased use of 
facilities of the Educational Uses of 
Radio Section during the past fiscal 
year. 


School Administration 


In providing technical leadership in 
the fields of school finance, pupil trans- 
portation, school legislation, and school 
housing, the work of specialists of the 


- Division of School Administration in- 


volved such activities as the following: 
Analyzing and presenting information 
on all aspects of school administration; 
serving and participating in State, 
regional, and national conferences deal- 
ing with school administration ; confer- 
ring with chief State school officers and 
visiting State departments of educa- 
tion; preparing reports for professional 
publications; and consulting with lay 
organizations interested in school ad- 
ministration. 
Consultant services were given to the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. The Division’s specialist on 
pupil transportation participated in a 
conference which resulted in new na- 


tional school bus standards, now rap- 
idly being adopted by most of the 
States. Among other activities out- 
lined in the report were publication of 
a significant pamphlet on training and 
selection of school bus drivers and serv- 
ices of information to the States on 
pupil transportation, 

Furnishing of information and guid- 
ance on school legislation and on prob- 
lems concerning school plants were 
other services of the Division. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


(From page 6) 


probably unprecedented in any period 
of like length in American history. 
More than a dozen States established 
for the first time a minimum of 4 years 
of college preparation for all beginning 
elementary school teachers; and the 
movement toward the requirement of 
5 years of preparation for high school 
teachers was also appreciably advanced. 
If teachers’ salaries continue to improve 
after present increases have made pos- 
sible the repair of some of the war dam- 
ages upon teacher personnel, it should 
again become feasible to resume prewar 
advances in the requirements for certifi- 
cation and employment. 

The history of teacher certification 
shows that State departments of edu- 
cation with the requisite powers will ad- 
vance the requirements for certification 
as rapidly as the supply of teachers will 
permit, provided the departments re- 
ceive the support and encouragement of 
the public and of the teaching profes- 
sion. Professional school officers can be 
relied upon to select. teachers upon a 
basis of professional competency if not 
subjected to undesirable outside con- 
trols. The chief limit to future ad- 
vancement in teachers’ qualifications 
will be set by those who purchase edu- 
cational services ; that is, by parents and 
taxpayers. In view of growing needs 
for the preparation of democratic citi- 
zenry to meet the increasingly urgent 
political, social, and scientific problems 
of the postwar world, it is to be hoped 
that no premature limits will be placed 
on the investment by the public in edu- 
cational services. If this hope is real- 
ized, there are excellent prospects that 
teaching will attain the full profes- 
sional status toward which it has so long 
struggled. 
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Forest Conservation Taught 


by School Radio 


A series of six dramatized school 
radio programs on forest conservation 
were broadcast during the fall months 
in New York City. The series, entitled 
“Bill Scott—Forest Ranger,” was made 
possible through the cooperative efforts 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion and the U.S. Forest Service. As- 
sistance was given by the New York 
State Conservation Department and the 
New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University. Scripts were pre- 
pared by the Forest Service. 

Production was under direction of 
Station WNYE, the FM station of the 
New York City Board of Edueation. 
Students in New York’s school radio 
workshop took various parts in the pro- 
grams. Stations WNYE and WYNC 
(the municipal station) broadcast the 
programs weekly with a rebroadcast by 
WNYE on the day following each pro- 
eram. The State, City, and University 
provided guest speakers on State or 
local forestry facts related to the respec- 
tive programs. New York City pio- 
neered in this first large-scale utilization 
of the school radio as an aid in teach- 
ing forest conservation. However, the 
scripts are so written that they are suit- 
able for use in any section of the coun- 
try. The first story deals with reforest- 
ation; the last, with the prevention and 
control of forest fires. In the four inter- 
vening episodes, attention is given to the 
principles of good forests, range, wild- 
life, and forest watershed management 
and utilization. 

Schools, colleges, radio stations. and 
State and Federal forest officers may 
borrow transcriptions and obtain scripts 
without cost from the U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. (Inter- 
views with guest speakers, however, are 
not included in either.) The transerip- 
tions can be used only on equipment 
adapted to 8314 r.p.m. They cannot be 
used on phonographs or radio-phono- 
graph combinations. 


In Our Hemisphere 
In Our Hemisphere is the title of a 
new department in the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union which was begun 
in the September 1946 number. This 
material will be of interest to students 
of junior and senior high schools. 
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STATISTICS ON PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION 


by E. Glenn Featherston, Specialist for Pupil Transportation 


URING THE WAR the Office of 
Defense Transportation, in effect, 
rationed the travel of school buses. In 
carrying on this program it obtained 
more detailed information about prac- 
tically all the school buses in the coun- 
try than had ever before been assembled. 
While the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation collected this information for 
the administration of its own con- 
servation program, it was obvious to 
those interested in pupil transportation 
that a tabulation of this information 
would afford certain data not otherwise 
available on a Nation-wide - scale. 
Therefore, efforts were begun early in 
1944 to have such a tabulation made. 

Dr. C. D. Hutchins, Chief of the 
School Bus Section of the Office of De- 
fense ‘Transportation, began this work 
but was able to complete it for only 
seven States in the time his Office con- 
tinued to function. When the School 
Bus Section was liquidated in the latter 
part of 1945, its records on school bus 
operation were turned over to the U.S. 
Office of Education. The National 
Commission on Safety Education of 
the National Education Association 
also was interested in the project and 
in the latter part of 1946 found it pos- 
sible to allot funds for clerical assist- 
ance to complete the job. It was fin- 
ished early in 1947. 

Efforts were made to verify, State by 
State, the results of this tabulation. 
There were several possible sources of 
error. First, local units obtained gaso- 
line for vehicles with a seating capacity 
of less than eight from the Office of 
Price Administration and were not re- 
qiured to report on these operations to 
ODT, although many of them did. Sec- 
ond, certain items on applications could 
sometimes be interpreted in more than 
one way, and in such cases arbitrary cle- 
cisions were necessary. Third, vehicles 
which were used primarily for purposes 
other than pupil transportation some- 
times got Certificates of War Necessity 
from other sections of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. Fourth, it was 


not always possible to compute accu- 
rately that part of the total for a bus 
which represented transportation at 
private expense. Therefore, the tabu- 
lation for each State was sent to the 
State department of education where it 
was checked and where corrections were 
sometimes made. Frequently it was 
necessary to write to local school units 
for additional information or for ex- 
planations of some of the data included 


‘in the reports. 


Information from State department 
of education reports has been utilized 
to considerable extent in adjusting the 
information compiled from Office of 
Defense Transportation records. In 
most cases the information used is that 
which was reported to the U. 8. Office 
of Education in the biennial survey of 
education, but in some instances it was 
taken from published reports of State 
departments of education. In the lat- 
ter case it was used because it was in 
addition to the mformation already 
submitted to the Office of Education or 
because it was a revision of figures pre- 
viously reported. 

The information on number of schools 
served is, for the most part, from the 
Office of Defense Transportation rec- 
ords. Since the schools were mentioned 
by name on these records, it was possible 
to avoid duplication in counting. The 
number of schools, unless it was re- 
ported by the State department of edu- 
cation, includes only those served by 
vehicles reported to ODT. However, 
in most States the schools served by the 
smaller vehicles not reported to ODT 
will, in most cases, be included in the 
count because they are also served by 
larger vehicles. Only in States where 
a large percent of the vehicles are small 
vehicles will there be an appreciable 
number of schools not counted. 

Since many of the small vehicles in 
use In some States were not reported to 
ODT, it was necessary to add to the part 
of the table concerned with the number 
of vehicles another column, “Total vehi- 
cles in use.” Most of the figures in this 
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Data on Pupil Transportation At Public Expense 
for School Year, 1943-44 


From Reports to the Office of Defense Transportation, Biennial Reports to the U. S. Office of Education, and 
Reports of State Departments of Education 
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2 Presumed to be mostly cais, since ODT did not require a1 eport on vehieles with a seating Survey of Education in the United States, 1942-44, in the same proportion as the number of 
capacity of less than 8, although many local units did report cars, as is indicated by some elementary and secondary children transpoi ted, as reported to the Office of Defense Trans- 
State summaries. However, it may also include a few horse-drawn vehicles as well as some portation, unless otherwise noted, 


trueks used as school buses but registered by their owners as used for other purposes. 7 From reports of the State department of education. 
3 Reported to the U. S. Office of Education in the Biennial Survey of Education in the 8 From the tabulation of figures from Office of Defense Transportation records. 

United States, 1942-44, unless otherwise noted. ® Reported by the State department of education for all vehicles transporting pupils at 
4 Adjusted to include routes run by vehicles not reported to ODT. public expense. If figures on mileage were annual totals they were divided by 360, assuming 
5 Only for vehicles reported to ODT, unless otherwise noted. 180 days of school and 2 trips per day. 


column were taken from the biennial Ina few States a revised figure on this in the same way in all States. Since it 
survey of education. The number of item had been issued by the State de- was not possible in making this tabula- 
vehicles reported to ODT was used in partment of education, and in such cases — tion to eliminate the results of different 


some States instead of the number re- the revised figures were used. interpretations, the figures on total 
ported in the biennial survey because There is no general agreement on number of bus routes can be considered 
the count of vehicles reported by these what constitutes a school-bus route. It only as approximate totals. 

States inthe biennial survey was limited — is evident in a study of the reports co The figures on mileage for almost 


to those on which State funds were paid. ODT that the term was not interpreted half of the States were taken from State 
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reports. IJfor the other States the fig- 
ures on mileage were taken from ODT 
reports. Since the mileage for trans- 
porting pupils and the mileage for 
other purposes, such as transporting 
war workers, servicing the bus, and 
other miscellaneous uses were shown 
separately on reports to ODT, the total 
number of miles of route should be rea- 
sonably accurate. However, the aver- 
age number of miles per route should be 
considered only as a fairly accurate es- 
timate because of the questionable accu- 
racy of the figures on the number of bus 
rontes operated. 

The figures on the total number of 
pupils transported are, for the most 
part, those reported in the biennial sur- 
vey of education. They were used be- 
canse there was some duplication in the 
figures reported to ODT due to the fact 
that frequently a child was transported 
in at least two buses before reaching 
school. Asa result, the totals from the 
compilation of ODT figures were in 
most States shghtly larger than those 
reported in the biennial survey. How- 
ever, the ODT figures were used for 
some States which had, in the biennial 
survey, reported a figure on the average 
number of pupils transported daily im- 
stead of the number of enrolled pupils 
transported. In a few cases, revised 
figures from the State reports were used. 

The items in this table which have 
been previously reported in other tabu- 
lations, such as the number of schools 
served, the total vehicles used, the total 
miles of bus route, and the total number 
of children transported, do not differ 
greatly from the previous figures. For 
all of them, the number reported here is 
slightly larger than the number pre- 
viously reported. Since they are con- 
sisteut in this respect and since some 
States indicated that their previons re- 
ports were only for schools receiving 
State aid for transportation, it may be 
assumed that the coverage in this com- 
pilation is practically complete. 


Education Workshop 


The Ninth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education, sponsored by 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, will be held at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, July 
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14:25. Facihties of the College of 
Education, including the University 
Demonstration School, will be available. 

This 2-weeks’ workshop will be cen- 
tered around the theme, “Democratic 
Valnes in Elementary School Leader- 
ship.” The following topics will be 
considered in the seminars: Language 
arts and children’s literature; science 
in the elementary school; child devel- 
opment; human relations; evaluating 
the elementary school; social studies in 
the elementary curriculum; supervi- 
sion; and arts in the curriculum. 

For information, write Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., NW., Washington 6, D.C. 


SCHOOLS FOR A NEW 
WORLD 


“The number of teachers now serving 
American schools should be doubled 
and the sums now appropriated for 
schools should be trebled,” according to 
the 25th Yearbook Commission of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
milustrators. 

The 286-page report of the commis- 
sion, prepared by 10 leaders in educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of Claude 
V. Courter, superintendent of schools in 
Cincinnati, aud recently released by the 
National Education Association, is 
titled “Schools for a New World.” 

After citing the records of increased 
births in recent years, the report con- 
tinues: 


“The elementary schools felt the rush 
of this new tide of life first in 1946, when 
kindergarten enrollments suddenly in- 
creased after years of stability. Ele- 
mentary-school enrollments will in- 
crease rapidly until 1950, with a conse- 
quent demand for more teachers and 
more schoolrooms. By 1953 the high 
schools will feel the surge, and they will 
expand until 1960 i 

The report raises the question of 
whether America can build a school 
system that is able to explain funda- 
mental issues of the present, and con- 
tinues: 

“America has long had a deep faith in 
education. As crisis succeeds crisis to- 
day, more and more our citizens are 
turning their attention to their schools. 
They are realizing anew their impor- 
tance; they are not happy with what 
they see. Schoolrooms are crowded; 


buildings are run down; teachers are 
uuderpaid; the shortage of qualified 
teachers is acute; and equipment is often 
obsolete and meager. In many ways 
the picture is dismal. ‘Ten years of de- 
pression and four years of war have 
taken their toll. 

“And yet the power of education to 
improve the material well-being of a 
nation has been demonstrated during 
the last 100 years in several places in the 
world. hat it also has power to shape 
the aspirations and purposes of a people 
has been demonstrated, however un- 
worthily, in the fanatical acceptance of 
the totalitarian ideology by our recent 
enemies. That it can be an instrument 
of sufficient power in our free society to 
enable our nation to achieve the social 
equality, the economic justice and 
harmony, the worthy use of technical 
knowledge, and the world-mindedness 
that the secnrity of the nation in this age 
requires, has still to be demonstrated.” 

The report outlines the central pur- 
pose of public edneation in this “new 
age” by pointing out vital areas of edu- 
cation which must be further developed. 
Desirable directions for public educa- 
tion in small, medium-sized, and large 
communities and on the state level are 
suggested, along with criteria for the 
evaluation of the educational program 
il any community. 

Among the guideposts to “Schools for 
a New World” listed by the commission 
are the following: 

“Education is the one best hope that 
children of underprivileged and minor- 
ity groups have for rising to the most 
coveted and honored positions in Amer- 
ican life. 

“Our schools should provide students 
with a greater opportunity for voca- 
tional training, work experience, and 
guidance in selecting a career. An in- 
crease in the level of skill possessed by 
the workers in a community will mean 
a better class of people with respect to 
education, and more wealth for people 
and institutions, 

“Trifty teachers for one thousand pu- 
pils are needed for effective teaching. 

“When large numbers of students fail 
to complete twelve years of schooling, 
this fact should be a warning that ad- 
justments are needed in the program of 
education. 

“State systems of financial support 
do net need to lead to state educational 
dictatorship. Responsibility for avoid- 
ing such centralization rests upon both 
local aud state edneational leaders.” 
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Financing Mississippi's Public Schools 


by Timon Covert, 


Specialist in School Finance 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Mis- 
sissippi are supported by funds sup- 
plied by the local school districts, 
the counties, the State Government, and 
the Federal Government. The State 
supphes a larger part of the funds than 
do the local districts but a smaller part 
than the combined amount supplied by 
the counties and the local districts. 
The State is the highest authority re- 
garding the function of education, but 
nich of the detailed work is delegated, 
as in most States, to the counties and to 
local school districts. The State con- 
stitution contains the following provi- 
sion regarding the establishment of 
public schools: 


It shall be the duty of the legislature to en- 
courage, by all suitable means, the promotion 
of intellectual, scientific, ineral, and agricul- 
tural improvement, by establishing a uniform 
system of free public schools, by taxation, 
or otherwise, for all children between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years, and as soon 
as practical, to establish schools of higher 
grade. 

The provisions which have been made 
in the State for the establishment and 
support of public schools are described 
briefly on the following pages. 


Units for School 
Administration and Support 


The State, the counties, and the local 
school districts share the responsibility 
for administering as well as for sup- 
porting the schools. The State, as al- 
ready pointed out, exercises general 
control and has final authority over the 
public schools. ‘This is implied in the 
constitutional provisions regarding 
education and has been confirmed by 
legislative action and State court deci- 
sions. However, the counties and local 
school districts functioning under gen- 
eral State direction carry out the edu- 
cation program. 

The State—The State constitution 
provides for the election, by the voters 
of the State, of a State superintendent 
of public education and for an ex officio 
State board of education to head the 
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State's public school system. The 
snperimtendent is elected for a 4-year 
term of oflice. The State board of edu- 
cation is composed of the secretary of 
State, the attorney general, and the 
superintendent of public instruction. 
In addition to the State board of educa- 
tion, there are other boards in control 
of various phases of the State’s educa- 
tion program. One of these admim- 
isters the State’s institutions of higher 
Jearning. 

The State board of education is vest- 
ed, by the constitution, with the man- 
agement of the public school funds and 
is authorized by legislation to regulate 
matters pertaining to the administra- 
tion of the public school system. The 
latter provision includes authority to 
review local school budgets and to de- 
termine school district ability to sup- 
port the schools and the need for State 
aid. The superintendent of public in- 
struction heads a State department of 
education. This agency carries the 
State’s educational policies into effect. 


The counties—There is legal provi- 
sion in Mississippi for county agricul- 
tural high schools and county junior 
colleges, but the county is not the para- 
mount unit in the State for general 
public school administration. How- 
ever, each of the 82 counties does func- 
tion as a unit for numerous school ad- 
ministrative duties and for raising 
school revenue. 

At the head of each county school 
system is a county superintendent of 
education who is elected at the general 
election for a 4-year term. Euch county 
also has a board of education. This 
board is composed of the county super- 
intendent, as chairman, and five mem- 
bers elected, with certain exceptions, by 
the trustees of the several school dis- 
tricts of the county. The administra- 
tive duties of the county board of edu- 
eation are limited principally to small 
school districts and include the estab- 
lishment and revision of school district 
boundaries, the consolidation of school 
districts, and the establishment of 


school transportation routes. District 
boundary changes, however, are sub- 
ject to disapproval of the electors of 
the school districts affected. 

Local districts —KEach county is di- 
vided into local school districts of five 
classes: Common, consolidated, special 
consolidated, municipal separate, and 
rural separate. Those of the first three 
classes are considered as county dis- 
tricts for taxing purposes while those 
of the other two classes are not. 

The administrative and fiscal affairs 
of the schools of the respective districts 
are under the control of a board of 
trustees. In the district legally desig- 
nated “separate school district,” the 
board has more authority regarding 
school budgets, taxation, expenditures, 
and fiscal affairs in general than has 
the board in other types of district. 
Taxation for consolidated and uncon- 
solidated school district purposes is ad- 
ministered principally on a county-wide 
basis and is largely a function of the 
county fiscal board. This does not ap- 
ply to taxation for capital outlay pur- 
poses to the same extent as for current 
expenses. In the “separate” school dis- 
tricts local school funds are raised ex- 
clusively by local district taxes. 


Sources of Funds for Public 
Schools and State Department 


The funds provided for the public 
schools by the Federal Government, by 
the State Government, by the counties, 
and by the local school districts are 
analyzed in some detail in this section. 
Following the descriptions, the amounts 
of such funds by sources are also in- 
clicated. 

From the Federal Government.— 
Irunds are allotted to the State for 
vocational education, for civilian re- 
habilitation, and for a number of emer- 
gency educational purposes from the 
general funds of the United States 
Treasury. 

Since there are national forest re- 
serves in Mississippi, allotments are 
made to the State from any receipts to 
the Federal Government from such re- 
serves in the State. The allotments 
thus made are for the benefit of the 
public roads and public schools of the 
counties in which the reserves are 
located. 

Emergency funds were allotted to the 
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State for the year indicated for such 
purposes as school buildings, extended 
school services, and school Innches. The 
amounts for these various purposes are 
indicated in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. 

From the State Government.—AN 
funds provided by the State for the 
public schools are appropriated bi- 
ennially by the legislature from the 
State’s general fund. No State taxes 
are levied especially for the public 
schools. There is no actual State per- 
manent school fund in Mississippi, but 
the State owes some counties for school 
funds of theirs which were used by the 
State. When lands belonging to cer- 
tain Indian tribes in the State were 
purchased by the Federal Government, 
section 16 in each township was re- 
served for the schools of the respective 
townships. Funds realzed from the 
sale of some of these lands were paid 
to and used by the State. Now the 
State Government pays interest annu- 
ally on these nonexistant funds to the 
counties in which such lands were 
located, but not all counties receive such 
interest payment. 

General fund appropriations are also 
made for the State department of edu- 
cation and for a number of State boards 
and commissions working with the pub- 
lie schools. 


From the counties—The county 
board of supervisors (the county fiscal 
board) is authorized to levy an annual 
tax not to exceed 10 mills on the dollar 
of the assessed valuation of the general 
property in the county, exclusive of 
that in “separate” school districts, for 
the current needs of the schools in the 
districts subject to such taxes. The 
same board is also authorized to levy 
a similar tax of one mill for the capital 
outlay needs of the schools. 


The State constitution provides for 
a poll tax of $2 on each able-bodied in- 
habitant of the State 21 to 60 years of 
age. The county board of supervisors 
may increase the rate to $8. The pro- 
ceeds are retained in the county and 
constitute the county school fund. 

There is provision for county-wide 
taxes for county agricultural schools 
and county junior colleges when such 
schools are maintained. 

The expense of county supervision is 
carried chiefly by the county. 
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From local school districts—Munici- 
pal “separate” school district tax levies 
are made by the fiscal officers of the 
municipality. In other districts, with 
certain exceptions, a petition signed by 
a majority of the electors, is presented 
to the county fiscal board, and this board 
makes the local school district levy in 
accordance with the request in the peti- 
tion. The maximum tax rates which 
may be levied in municipal and in rural 
“separate” school districts for current 
school expenses is 15 mills and 20 mills 
respectively on the dollar of the assessed 
valuation in such districts. 

There is legal provision in Mississippi 
for levying a per capita tax in any 
school district for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds to purchase fuel for the school 
needs. ‘This tax is levied on the patrons 
of the school by the county fiscal board 
when petitioned by a majority of the 
patrons of the school district. 

School district indebtedness may be 
incurred for capital outlay and other 
purposes when properly authorized. 


Amount of funds for the public 
schools and for the State depart- 
ment of education of Mississippi, 
by sources, for the school year 
ended June 30, 1946°* 


J. Froat Turn FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
A, Regular or nonemergeney funds 
(a) For distribution to Io- 
eal school districts: 
1. Allotment for voca- 
tional education__.__ 
2. Allotment for civilian 


$451, 682. 89 


ela UM alco Tee 79, 003. 60 
3. Receipts from nation- 

al forest reserves (for 

schools and roads) —__~ 504, 735. 77 


Subtotal ______ 


(b) For the State depart- 
ment of education: 
1. For administering the 


vocational education 
TUONO 27, 376. 91 

2, For administering the 

civilian rehabilitation 
02 18, 665. 00 

3. Guidance & supervi- 

sion, civilian rehabili- 
alone =n 97, 648. S7 
SMO 1438, 685. 78 

Total regular 

ond 


1,179, 108. 04 


1 Basic data supplied by G. J. Cain, Director of 
Yinance and Statistics, Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


2 Allotment as of February 28, 1946. 


B. Emergency funds 
(a) For loeal school dis- 
tricts: 

1, Allotment? for main- 
tenance and operation 
of schools in war-af- 
fected areas_________ 

. Allotment? for ex- 
tended school services 
(child care) in war- 
affected areas *%__-___ 

3. Allotment* for con- 
struction of school 
buildings in war-af- 
fected areas*_______ 
4. Allotment for school 
hinches==ss=sss———— 


$192, 574, 12 


to 


416, 695. 00 


750, 612. 00 


1, 142, 661. 49 


Total emergency 

MMS 2, 502, 542. 61 
Total from Fed- 

eral goverl- 

3, 681, 650. 6: 


eal 


II. From THE STATE GovERN- 
MENT 
(a) For distribution to local 
school districts : 
1. For common schools__ $9, 718, 780. 00 


2. For agricultural high 

SChO0|S === == == aeeen 60, 500. 00 
3. For junior colleges____ 57, 250. 00 
4, For interest on Chicka- 

saw school fund __---___~ 62, 191. 02 
5. For vocational educa- 

(OEE seen ee 201, 683. 60 


6. For vocational rehabili- 
tation of cripples______ 72, 163. 41 
Subtotal 22 see === WO), es, BGS), O83 


(db) For the State depart- 
ment of education: 

1. For all purposes of ad- 
ministration and super- 
vision except the voca- 
tional and rehabilitation 


DROP 75, 970. 00 
2. For administering and 
supervising the voca- 
tional education pro- 
eee ee een ee 17, 501. 50 
SWMviOtal 93, 471. 50 
Yotal from State 


government —____ 10, 266, 039. 53 


Ill. Frome THE COUNTIES 
(a) For general school ex- 
pense and special educa- 
tion projects: 
1. From general property 
and poll taxes for 


Amount 
allotted does not necessarily equal amount approved 
for final payment. 

3 Amount allotted during entire period, under 
Lanham Act of October 14, 1940, as amended, pro- 
gram was continued. 
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eounty agricultural high 
schools, county junior 
eolleges, und local school 
dit vic ===. === 


=i 


83. 181, 652. 5 
(b) For county administra- 
tion and 
cluding expense of teach- 
ers Institutes, if met by 
county funds: 


supervision in- 


1. From general fund of 
Pierce OU ——————— a 365, 276. 20 
Total from the 
COWES See Seto O25) 70 
IV. FRom 
TRICTS 
(a) For current expenses, 
and all other itenis (all 
grades) : 


Local Scnoou Dis- 


1. From general property 


{iNeSyo sea oe en 7, 804, 491, 41 


Grande te 24, 839, 110. 36 


SUMMARY: 
1. Total* from Federal goy- 


(TOMTOM = $3, 6S1, 650, 65 
2. Total from State govern- 
Metts eee 10, 266, 089. 53 


3. Total from the counties__ 
4. Total from local school 
Cisthict< === air 


3, 496, 928. 77 
7, 894, 491, 41 


(Srumnel woile 24, 839, 110. 36 


* Includes amounts indicated in footnote 3, 


Apportionment of funds provided 
by the State of Mississippi for the 
public schools, 1945—46 


ie Generales eee $4, S938, 750. 00 
II. Special aid: : 


1. For agricultural high 

Schl 0 OS eee ee = eee 60, 003. 00 
2. For junior colleges______ 65, 000. 00 
3. For voeational education_ 2), US, KO) 
4. For voeational rehabilita- 

tionsof cripples a= 72, 163. 41 


416, 348. 51 


II. Equalization aid_________. 4, 893, 750. 00 


Total amount  appor- 
tioned” 2225 ss aaaeee = 10, 208, S48. 51 


General aid —The legislature, in ac- 
cordance with a constitutional provi- 
sion, appropriates an amount each bi- 
ennium from the State’s general reve- 
nues for annual distribution to school 
districts on the school census basis, 1. e. 
on the basis of the number of children 
between the ages of 6and 21 years. The 
amount apportioned on this basis in 
194546 was $4,893,750. 

Special aid.—State funds are appor- 
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tioned to county agricultural high 
schools not to exceed $1,000 to any one 
school annually as a flat grant, the re- 
mainder to be distributed according to 
need and specified courses maintained. 

The appropriation act of 1944 author- 
izing $240,000 in State funds for junior 
colleges for the biennium ended June 
30, 1946, contained the following pro- 
vision : 

(a) Forty percent of the total amount 
appropriated for public junior colleges 
shall be divided equally among the pub- 
lie junior colleges by the State board 
of education, provided no school shall 
receive more than $4,750 under the 
provisions of this distribution. 

(b) The remainder of the appropria- 
tion for public junior colleges shall be 
distributed on the basis of average daily 
attendance of junior college students as 
of the first semester of the current ses- 
sion, counting only those students who 
reside within the State. 

The legislature provides funds to 
match in part those allotted to the State 
by the Federal Government for voca- 


tional education. Such funds are 7 
tributed to schools offering approved 
courses in vocational education im ac- 
cordance with rules and regulations of 
the State board for vocational educa- 
tion. The total apportioned on this 
basis for the year ended June 30, 19-46, 
Wale Sea 

State funds are also distributed un- 
der the supervision of the State board 
for vocational rehabilitation for the 
purpose of restoring crippled individ- 
uals in need of such assistance. 

Equalization aid—Computations are 
made in the State department of edu- 
cation, using school district budgets, to 
show needs of individual school districts 
for equalization funds. The budgets 
which are submitted by school districts 
contain all facts necessary to show the 
district’s ability to support school, such 
as available funds, assessed valuation, 
and number of children in school. 
Equalization funds are allotted on a 
county-wide basis, except in cases of 
“separate” school districts where allot- 
ments are made directly to the district. 


Summer Study Programs in 
International Relations 


by Jane Russell, Division of International Educational Relations 


ECAUSE of the increasing interest 

of United States students in inter- 
national relations and foreign lan- 
guages and because a great number of 
summer sessions are being offered in 
this field this year, a compilation of 
information now available on these 
programs has been made in order to 
aid United States students and teachers 
in making their study plans. Below 
are listed summer sessions in interna- 
tional relations which are being offered 
in the United States, in Latin America, 
and in Europe. 

Those who wish to attend any of the 
foreign summer programs under the 
G. 1. Bill of Rights should write for in- 
formation to the Director of Registra- 
tion and Research Service for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, 


Dee. 
If university credit is desired for 


work done in summer sessions outside 
the United States or in universities in 
the United States, students should 
make arrangements with the registrar 
of their university, and more specif- 
ically with the head of their major de- 
partment before commencing — their 
summer studies. Inquiries should be 
addressed as indicated in the following 
list. 


Summer Schools 
in the United States 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee will hold International Service 
Seminars. The dates and locations will 
be announced by the Committee later. 
Address: American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia,. Pa. 


California: 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., Aug. 4 to Sept. 18. Orientation 
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and English Language Institute for 
Foreign Students. Courses offered in 
granmnar, reading, composition. con- 
versation and pronunciation, and labo- 
ratory sections. Address: Senior Exten- 
sion Representative, Departinent of In- 
stitutes, University Extension, Univer- 
sity of California. 


Colorado: 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Latin American Seminar, June 16 to 
July 18. Round-table discussion group 
method. Panel members will be per- 
sons who have specialized in some phase 
of Latin-American culture.  Latin- 
American students at the University of 
Denver will participate. Address: A. 
L. Canipa. Division of Languages and 
Literature, University of Denver. 


Idaho: 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, 
Curriculum Workshop—Section on In- 
ternational Relations, June 12 to July 
23. Address: J. Frederick Weltzin, 
Director of Summer School, University 
of Tdaho. 


Hlinois: 
University of Chicago will hold a 
program of graduate work in the field 


of international relations. UNESCO 
representatives will lecture. Address: 


RW. Tyler, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Tl. 


Kansas: 

University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kans. Beginning June 9 and continu- 
ing for 8 weeks, two courses will be 
held: (a) American Diplomacy and 
(b) International Relations. Address: 
Leslie B. Sipple, Director, Summer 
Session, University of Wichita. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kans. Workshop in Spanish for 
Teachers. Two to four hours of grad- 
uate or senior college credit may be 
earned in methods, materials, conversa- 


tion, and texts. Spanish speaking 
natives will conduct conversation 
courses. Address: Minnie M. Miller, 


Head, Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, Kansas State Teachers College. 


Michigan: 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. English Language Institute— 
Intensive Course in English for Foreign 
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Students. Linguistic Institute: Gradu- 
ate courses 11 linguistic scieuce, descrip- 
tive methods, principles. and trends in 
teaching language, and application of 
linguistic knowledge to the teaching of 
foreign languages, June 23 to Aug. 15. 
Address: Charles C. Fries, Director, 
English Language Institute, 1522 Rack- 
ham Building, University of Michigan. 


New Hampshire: 

Foreign Service Educational Foun- 
dation will hold a Summer School of 
Advanced International Studies at 
Peterborough, N. H., for graduate stu- 
dents and business men. Address: 
Jane Holbrook, Registrar, 1906 Flor- 
ida Ave., NW., Washington 9, D. C. 


New Jersey: 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J., will hold a Workshop 
on China conducted by the China In- 
stitute of New Jersey. June 30 to July 
12. Address: Chih Meng, China In- 
stitute in America, 125 East 65th St. 
Newevork Pl, NY: 
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New Mexico: 

University of New Mexico, <Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. The School of 
Inter-American Affairs will — offer 
courses in Hispanie folklore and cul- 
ture, anthropology, and art, June 10 to 
Aug. 6. Address: Joaquin Ortega, 
School of Inter-American Affairs, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 


New York: 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sunimmer Session, July 1 to Aug. 9, 
General summer session including 
courses in Twentieth Century Russia, 
History of Germany, Lat American 
History, and the United States and 
Latin America in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Division of Modern Languages 
offers 12 weeks’ study in the Chinese 
language. For information on the Chi- 
hese program write J. M. Cowan, Me- 
Graw Hall, Cornell University. Ad- 
dress other inquiries to: Blanche B. 
Bates, Secretary, Summer Session Of- 
fice, Cornell University. 


Ohio: 

Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Schools of French and 
Spanish, June 23 to Aug. 1. Work- 
shops, demonstration school for meth- 
ods and experimentation, and courses 
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in language and conversation by native 
teachers will be offered. Address: FE. B. 
de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Western Reserve University. 


Oregon: 


Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande, Oreg.. June 11 to Aug. 
22. Three credits may be earned in a 
course in Geography of South America 
which will deal with the economic and 
social development of South America 
and will emphasize relationships be- 
tween Latin America and the United 
States. Address: John M. Miller, Di- 
rector of Summer Session, Eastern Ore- 
gon College of Education. 


Pennsylvania: 

Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa., June 30 to Aug. 9, Courses 
offered: South American Geography, 
Latin American History, Far East in 
Modern Times, Modern Russian His- 
tory, International Relations, Govern- 
ment and Foreign Policy of the Soviet 
Union, Latin American Culture and In- 
stitutions. Also courses in foreign lan- 
guages and European history. Ad- 
dress: P. C. Weaver, Assistant Director 
of Summer Session, Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Tennessee: 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Intercultural Education Workshop, 
June 9 to July 18. Open to teachers 
interested in investigating certain prob- 
lems pertamimg to inter-group rela- 
tions, cultural origin of races and 
nations making up the American popu- 
lation, exhibits, and other instructional 
material, Address: George N. Redd, 
Director of Summer Session, Fisk 
University. 


Texas: 

East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Tex. Spanish Workshop 
for Elementary Grades, June 3 to July 
11. Work in the preparation of ma- 
terials for teaching Spanish to children, 
observation of elementary Spanish 
students, and practice in conversational 
Spanish. Address: Adelle Clark, De- 
partment of Spanish, East Texas State 
Teachers College. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Tex. Workshop in inter- 
national relations for experienced 
teachers, June 3 to July 12. Work in 
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enriching the teaching of elementary 
school and high school snbjects with 
materials on inter-American relations. 
Address: T. S. Montgomery, Head, De- 
partment of Education, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College. 


Vermont: 

Middlebury College Language 
Schools, Middlebury, Vt. June 27 to 
Aug. 14. Courses in French, German, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish civilization 
and literature. Address: Secretary of 
the Summer Schools, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. 


Washington, D. C.: 


American University will hold a 
Summer Institute on the United States 
in World Affairs, June 16 to July 25. 
Teachers may earn 6 semester hours of 
graduate credit or may enroll as audi- 
tors. Address: Walter E. Myer, Di- 
rector, Institute on the United States in 
World Affairs, 1733 K St., NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Summer Institutes in Latin America 
Colombia: 


National University of Colombia, 
Ciudad Universitaria, Bogota. Courses 
offered in language, literature, social 
sciences, art, and folklore. Address: 
Seccién de Extensién Cultural, Ciudad 
Universitaria, Apartado 2509, Bogota, 
Colombia. 


Costa Rica: 


Inter-American Summer University, 
San José, July 26 to Aug. 23. Address: 
F. R. Wickham, 3441 McFarlin Blvd., 
Dallas 5, Tex. 


Cuba: 


University of Havana Summer 
School, Havana, Cuba. Courses in 
Spanish, literature, history, economics, 
natural history, geography, law and so- 
cial sciences, inathematics, arts, and sci- 
ences. Address: Secretario de la Es- 
cnela de Verano, Universidad de la 
Habana, Habana, Cuba. 


Guatemala: 


University of San Carlos, Guatemala 
City, July 3 to Aug. 14. Courses on 
graduate and undergraduate levels in- 
clude: Langnage, history, literature, 
methodology, inter-American  work- 
shop, archeology. Address: Joseph S. 
Werlin, University of Houston, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
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Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Fla., will hold a summer school in 
Guatemala for two 5-week periods, June 
9 to July 18, and July 18 to Aug. 1%. 
Lectures on customs, traditions, lan- 
guage, history, social psychology, bot- 
any, art, and textiles. Address: Ludd 
M. Spivey, President, Florida Southern 
College. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 
will sponsor a Guatemala Tour from 
June 25 to Aug. 25, in collaboration with 
the Escnela de Verano, Universidad de 
San Carlos, Guatemala. Intensive 
courses offered in Spanish, Latin-A mer- 
ican history and literature, Guatemalan 
and Mayan specialties, inter-American 
relations, Central American economics, 
and methodology of teaching Spanish. 
Address : Louis Nesbit, Spanish Depart- 
ment, Syracuse University. 


Mexico: 

National University of Mexico, Mex- 
ico, D. F. Summer School for foreign 
students. Regular courses in language, 
conversation, phonetics, philology, lit- 
erature, history, education, arts and 
crafts. Address: Secretary of the Sum- 
mer School, San Cosme 71, Mexico, 
DOE. 

Texas Technological College Field 
School in Mexico City, July 21 to Aug. 
30. Courses offered in the Spanish lan- 
gnage and Spanish civilization in Mex- 
ico. Three years of college Spanish or 
the eqnivalent is the prerequisite. Ad- 
dress: T. Earle Hamilton, Department 
of Foreign Languages, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Inter-American Summer School at 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, June 30 to 
Aug. 8. Courses offered in Mexican 
civilization, literature, arts, history, 
grammar, shorthand, and business cor- 
respondence. Address: Donald M. Cus- 
ter, Box 413, Salida, Colo., or Senorita 
Maria del Refugio Galindo, Bravo Sur 
318, Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico. 

Escuela Universitaria de Bellas Artes, 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 
Mexico. Courses offered in fine arts and 
Spanish. Address: Stirling Dickinson, 
Associate Director, 1500 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Tl. 

University of Honston International 
Study Centers, June 8 to July 9 at 
Mexico City, July 21 to Aug. 20 at 
Guatemala City. Courses offered in 
contemporary problems and civilization 


of Mexico and Guatemala and the 
Spanish language. Address: Joseph S. 
Werlin, Director, International Study 
Centers, University of Houston, 3801 
Bernard St., Houston 4, Tex. 

Texas State College for Women, at 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, July 17 to 
Aug. 27. Classes offered for under- 
graduate and gradnate students. Inter- 
American Workshop for teachers of 
Spanish. Address: Rebecca Switzer, 
Department of Foreign Languages, 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, Texas. 

National Education Association Tour 
to Mexico. The tour will include teach- 
ers conferences in Mexico and back- 
ground lectures in pretravel sessions. 
Address: Division of Travel Service, 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 

The fourth Spanish Language Sem- 
inar sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Department of State 
in cooperation with the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico will be held in Mexico 
City from July 1 to Aug. 15. Enroll- 
ment is limited to 100 Spanish teachers. 
The tuition is $50. Courses offered in 
Mexican music, literature, civilization, 
Spanish grammar, composition, and 
conversation. Address: American Re- 
publics Section, Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
Dae: : 


Summer Schools in Europe 
Czechoslovakia: 


World Youth Festival, Prague, July 
20 to Aug. 17. Exhibitions, lectures, 
sports, international film and drama fes- 
tival, concerts, folk dances, and music. 
Address: The World Youth Festival 
Committee, Trida Jana Opletala 38, 
Prague IT, Czechoslovakia. 


England: 

University of Oxford, Oxford, Eng- 
land. Summer School in European Civ- 
ilization in the Twentieth Century, July 
2to Ang. 18, Intended for persons who 
have made a special study of cultural 
subjects and who already have their 
B. A. degree. Address: Director, In- 
stitute of International Education, 2 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

University of Birmingham, Summer 
School in English Literature at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, July 5to Aug. 16. Three 
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main courses 11 Enghsh Literature, 
1500-1640, will be given with an asso- 
ciated course dealing with the social, 
economic, religious, and cultural back- 
ground of the age. This course is in- 
tended primarily for graduate students. 
Address: Director, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Universities of London and Liver- 
pool, July 7 to 28 at London, and July 
29 to Aug. 19 at Liverpool. Vacation 
course in social studies. Admission will 
be limited to persons having a master’s 
degree in social work. Address: Di- 
rector, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Summer Study Program of English 
Literature, June 21 to Sept. 8 under the 
leadership of Dr. Everett L. Getchell, 
Boston University. Places to be vis- 
ited: London, Edinburgh, Ripon, York, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Gloucester, Bath, 
Salisbury, Winchester, and Canterbury. 
Membership is limited and early appli- 
cation is necessary. Address: Bureau 
of University Travel, 11 Boyd St.. New- 
ton, Mass. 


France: 


French Summer School under the 
leadership of Professor Rene Talamon, 
University of Michigan, June 21 to 
Sept. 8. For teachers and advanced 
students of French. Only French will 
be used in lectures. Purpose: absorp- 
tion through personal contact of ideas, 
customs, point of view, art and history 
of the French people, and increased per- 
fection in the spoken language. Ad- 
dress: Bureau of University Travel, 11 
Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


Italy: 


University of Florence. Summer 
Courses for Foreigners, July 15 to Aug. 
31. Professor Mario Salmi, University 
of Florence, is the director of courses. 
Courses offered in Italian language, 
Italian culture, history, and literature. 
Address: Segreteria del Centro di Cul- 
tura per Stranieri, Universita di Fi- 
renze, Piazza San Marco 4, Firenze, 
Italy. 


Netherlands: 


Summer Course for Foreign Stu- 
dents, July 14 to Aug. 11. This course 
is organized jointly by all Netherlands 
universities and will be held at Leyden. 
The courses in art history, town-plan- 
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hing, social sciences, aud “The Culture 
of Cities” are planned for graduate stu- 
dents. English will be the working lan- 
guage. Address: J. G. de Beus, Coun- 
selor, Netherlands Embassy, 1470 
Euchd St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


Norway: 


University of Oslo. Summer School 
for American Students, July 7 to Aug. 
16. Classes offered in Norwegian cul- 
ture, science, Norwegian language and 
literature, history, institutions, social 
problems, arts and handicrafts. Eng- 
lish will be the working language. Ad- 
dress: Students Division, Royal Nor- 
wegian Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Room 1826, New York 20, 
Ne: 

Scandinavia: 


Summer Program in Scandinavian 
Civilization under the leadership of 
Professor E. W. Peterson, University of 
Michigan, June 21 to Sept. 8. Study of 
rich historical backgrounds of Scandi- 
navia including architecture, costumes, 
fjords, art, and trips to many interest- 
ing places in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Address: Bureau of University 
Travel, 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


Scotland: 

University of Aberdeen Summer 
School, July 7 to Aug. 19. Courses of- 
fered in history and practice of educa- 
tion in Scotland, economics and eco- 
nomic history of modern Britain. Ad- 
dress: Director, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 2 West 45th St.. New 
Work, N.Y. 


Switzerland: 
Junior Year in Zurich Summer 
Course. Dates not available. Courses 


in German, art in Switzerland, eco- 
nomics, government, history, modern 
languages, and music. Two years of 
college German is prerequisite. Ad- 
dress : Edmund E. Miller, 1123 N. Eutaw 
St.. Baltimore 1, Md. 

Summer School of European Studies 
in Zurich, July 8 to Aug. 23. Courses 
offered in German language and liter- 
ature, government, and European his- 
tory. Address: Edmund E, Miller. 
1123 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 1. Md. 
France, England, Italy, 


Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Scotland: 


Summer Program in Architecture 
under leadership of Dr. John Shapley, 


Associate Director of Iranian Institute 
of New York, June 21 to Sept. 8. 
Famous cities in European countries 
will be visited, and the architecture of 
Europe will be studied. Address: 
Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd 
St., Newton, Mass. 

Suminer Program in Art Apprecia- 
tion under the leadership of Professor 
James Chillman, Jr., Rice Institute, 
June 21 to Sept. 8. Famous buildings 
and monuments of special importance 
to persons interested in art will be 
visited in European countries. Ad- 
dress: Bureau of University Travel, 11 
Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 

Summer Program in Classical Back- 
grounds under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Louis E. Lord, Scripps College, 
June 21 to Sept. 8. Planned for those 
interested in the backgrounds of his- 
tory. Cities in the above-listed coun- 
tries will be visited. Address: Bureau 
of University Travel, 11 Boyd St., New- 
ton, Mass. 


JAPAN 
Selected References for Teachers 


by C. O. Arndt; Chief, Near and Far 
Eastern Educational Relations Section, 
Division of International Educational 
Relations 


Bibliography 


A Selected List of Books and Articles 
on Japan in English, French, and Ger- 
man. Hugh Borton, Serge Elisseeff, 
Edwin O. Reischauer. American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. In- 
dexed. 1940 (Reprinted 1946). 142 p. 


College and university students, as well as 
scholars of Japan and things Japanese, will 
find this general guide and reference work 
helpful. The subject matter is limited largely 
to the humanities and the social sciences. 


Books on Japan. WUaurence E. Salis- 
bury. American Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th Street, 
iNew Vorle22, Ne Y. 5 cents, 


Reprint of an article from the January 16, 
1946 issue of Far Eastern Survey in which the 
editor of the Survey makes brief comments 
about some of the significant English books on 
Japan. 


1Now with New York University. 
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Books 
(Unless otherwise indicated, these books 
are written on the adult level) 
Bache. Carol. Paradox Isle. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 183 p. 
“Carrie M'’Mahon is known us Caro] Bache 
to the readers of Atlantie Monthly, as Carrie 
MaeMahon to the even wider circle of Ameri- 
eans and Europeans who knew her in Tokyo. 
You will find little ubout war in these pages 
but you may, perhaps, acquire an understand- 
ing of Japanese character which you could 
never achieve from more pretentious works.”"-— 
New York Times, December 19, 1943. 


Ballantine, Joseph W. Japanese As 
It Is Spoken. A Beginner’s Grammar. 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1945. 255 p. 

The work is designed principally for ad- 
ministrators, diplomats, missionartes, service- 
men aud women and is aimed at self-instruc- 
tion, aS well as for classroom use. It makes 
no pretense of being a complete Japanese 
grammar—nmastering Japanese is a formid- 
able task. It does give the student a usable, 
competent, basic acquaintance with Japanese 
as the Japanese speak it. 


Bryan, J. Ingram. The Literature of 
Japan. Wondon, Butterworth, Home 
University Library, 1921. 252 p. Avail- 
able in some hbraries. 


Brief history of Japanese literature with 
extracts from translations of important works. 


Buck, Pearl. The Patriot. New 
York, John Day, 1939. 372 p. (Senior 
high school and adult levels.) 

A young Chinese from modern China goes 
to Japan, marries a Japanese girl, and again 
returns to the land of his birth to fight in the 
receut war. The picture of both Chinese and 
Japanese lome life is nicely drawn by the 
author, who needs no introduction to a United 
States audience. 


Byas, Hugh. Government by Assas- 
sination. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942, 369 p. 

An English writer, for many years before 
his death a resident of Japan, describes the 
forces which have controlled Japan during 
recent decades. Readable. 


Carus, Clayton D. and McNichols, 
Charles L. Japan: Its Resources and 
Industries. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. 252 p. 

Recent information on the resources of Ja- 


pan. Maps and many full-sized pictures are 
included. 


Embree, John F. The Japanese Na- 
tion. “New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1945. 308 p. 
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A sociological study of the people of Japan 
by an anthropologist who has lived a nuin- 
ber of years in their country. 


——. Suye Mura, a Japanese Village, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 354 p. 

“Dr. Embree’s book is * * * a deserip- 
tion, based on direct observation of the life of 
a Japanese village community. Its chief pur- 
pose is to provide miuterial for that compara- 
tive stndy of the forms of human society that 
is known as social] anthropology; but it should 
appeal to a wider audience of general readers 
as giving an additional insight from a new 
angle into Japanese civilization.” (Introduc- 
tion by A. R. Radeliffe-Brown. ) 


Grew, Joseph C. Zen Years in Japan. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1944. 554 p. 

A chronological narrative of the author’s 
work as Ambassador to Japan from May 14, 
1932, onward. The last entry is a radio ad- 
dress delivered over the CBS network, An- 
gust 30, 1942, 


Holtom, D.C. The National Faith of 
Japan, a Study in Modern Shinto. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938. 
329 Dp: 

A general study of modern Shinto by an 
American scholar. 

Lattimore, Owen. Solution in Asia. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1945. 214 p. 

A fresh, penetrating analysis of Japan and 
especially China with suggestions for United 


States pelicy by an acknowledged authority 
on the Far East. 


Leighton, Alexander H. Zhe Gov- 
erning of Men. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1945. 404 p. 

Principles and recommendations derived 
from an extensive first-hand study of the Pos- 
ton (Ariz.), Relocation Center, 

Murasaki, Shikibu. Zhe Tale of 
Genji, translated by Arthur Waley. 
New York, Houghton Mifilm, 1935. 
Complete in two volumes. 1,135 p. 

A classic Japanese novel of the eleventh 
century. Lengthy, but readable. 

Norman, E. H. Japan’s Emergence 
As a Modern State. New York, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1940. 254 p. 


The economic and political development of 
Japan is presented by a Canadian scholar 
who bases his study on original source 
material. 

Roth, Andrew. Dilemma in Japan. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1945. 302 p. 

Socio-political movements such as commu- 
nism and socialism are studied, 

Sansom, George B. Japan: A Short 
Cultural History. College ed. New 


York, D. Appleton—Century Company, 
Inc., 1948. 554 p. 

An-outstanding work on general Japanese 
history, covering the period from the begin- 
ning of Japanese history to 1850. 

Sugimoto, Etsu. A Daughter of the 
Samurai. New York, Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co., 1925. 314 p. (Highesehieerl 
level.) 


The story of a daughter of feudal Japan 
and her contaets with the West. 


Trewartha, Glenn T. Japan, a Physi- 
cal, Cultural, and Regional Geography. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1945. 607 p. 

This sizeable geography of Japan is divided 
into the following three parts: (1) The coun- 
try as a whole: Physical Equipment and Re- 
sourees; (2) Cultural Features; (3) The Re- 
gional Subdivisions of Japan. The author is 
a professor of geography at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Walworth, Arthur. Black Ships Off 
Japan. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1946. 278p. 

The story of the opening up of Japan by 
Commodore Perry in 1853 is told with con- 
siderable use of eyewitness accounts thus add- 
ing to the interest of the narrative. 

Young, A. MI. 
Times, 1912-26. 
1929. 347 p. 

Imperial Japan, 1926-1938. 
New York, Morrow, 1938. 328 p. — 


Significant material for the periods under 
review by an English writer. 


Japan in Recent 
New York, Morrow, 


Pamphlets 


(Unless otherwise indicated these 
pamphlets are written on the adult 
level) 


Benjamin, Harold. Mew Education 
for a New Japan. In June 1946 issue 
of Scnoon Lrre. 

Personal observations of the author, who was 


a member of the Advisory Group on Japanese 
Edueation which visited Japan early in 1946. 


Chamberlin, W. H. dfoderna Japan. 
St. Louis, Webster Publishing Co., 1942. 
93 p. illus. (Cooperative project  be- 
tween American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and Webster Publish- 
ing Co.)  (Junior-senior high-schoolk 
level.) 40 cents. 

Describes modern Japan, its economy, gov- 
ernment, and-special interests in Asia. 

Grew, Joseph C. Japan and the Pa- 
cific. Im April 1944 issue of The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. 

A well illustrated article by the former 
U. S. Ambassador to Japan. 
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Japanese Illustrated Books. A Pic- 
ture Book. New York, The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, 1941. 25 cents. (All 
levels. ) 


A booklet of Japanese prints. 


Johnstone, Anne and William. What 
are We Doing with Japan? New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1946. 25 
cents. 


A summary of United States policy toward 
Japan after VJ Day. 


Morris, Wilson. Zhe ABC's of Mod- 
ern Japan. New York, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1946. 25 cents. 


This pamphlet is a compendium of facts 
in detail about Japan and how it grew. It 
describes Japanese education and home life, 
religion, and various social institutions; it 
tells the story of the Japanese Empire and 
its relations with the rest of the world; and 
it goes into the present day sufliciently to 
indieate modern Japan’s trade relations, cer- 
tain internal social and political trends, and 
her economic and political system up to the 
time of occupation by Allied forces, 


Maps 


Japan and Adjacent Regions of Asia 
and the Pacific Ocean. Washington 6, 
D. C., National Geographic Society, 
1944. (Adult level.) 


A recent, detailed map, size 261%4"’ x 3414’. 
Useful for a study of Japan and Korea. 


Picture Map of Japan. Available 
through Friendship Press, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. (Klementary 
level.) 


Printed in brown and white, size 36’’ x 48’’. 
Can be colored with crayons or water colors. 


Recording 


The People of Japan. Available 
through Educational Radio Script and 
Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. Free 
on loan. 

This 16’’ (8314 r. p. m.) recording presents 
a description of the people of Japan by the 


Honorable Joseph C. Grew, former Ambas- 
sador to Japan. 


PLANNING SCHOOL PLANT- 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


by N. E. Viles, Specialist for School-Plant Management 


CHOOL BUILDINGS, like old 

cars, deteriorate from age and use. 
As they age, it becomes more and more 
difficult to maintain and operate them 
in a manner that will provide a maxi- 
mum of service and safety. 

When materials are scarce and re- 
placement costs are in excess of the 
funds available for such purposes, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to replace 
deteriorated property. This condition 
seems to be developing in the school- 
plant field, and school reports of pro- 
posed remodeling and maintenance 
programs indicate an active interest in 
making the best possible utilization of 
existing facilities. 


Need for Improvement 

This interest is timely. A backlog 
of needed repairs, developed during the 
lean years, had been only partially 
cleared when the war began. Since that 
time replacements, improvements, and 
maintenance have generally been lim- 
ited to bare necessities. 
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Materials and skilled labor were 
scarce and costs were high. Painting, 
minor repairs, and upkeep were neglect- 
ed. In addition, many of the school 
buildings carried added loads of eve- 
ning classes, rationing and other war- 
time activities. Loss of skilled school 
custodial and maintenance employees to 
the Armed Forces and to more lucrative 
employment made it difficult to main- 
tain the buildings in a .satisfactory 
manner. Some schools report that, 
since their school salaries are lower 
than those that may be obtained else- 
where, many of their skilled men have 
not returned to school employment. 
As a result, many of the buildings are 
now operated and maintained by un- 
skilled employees, and deterioration still 
exceeds the normal rate. 


Importance of Adequate Care 


School officials are usually engaged 
in directing a variety of interesting ac- 
tivities and often fail to give the atten- 
tion needed to develop and maintain 


an adequate school plant management 
program. In too many cases the opera- 
tion, naintenance, and remodeling pro- 
grams are planned and carried on by 
uoneducational employees. These em- 
ployees may not know the school pro- 
gram and its needs. Regardless of the 
abilities and interests of these men, it is 
not possible for them to produce the 
best results unless the plant program is 
coordinated with the educational 
program. 

School officials should realize the im- 
portance of adequate school plant sery- 
ice to the pupils and to the educational 
program, The well-kept school build- 
ing is more than a shelter. It serves as 
a tool of education and as a teaching de- 
vice. It must provide a maximum de- 
gree of safety and protection. Com- 
fortable working conditions are essen- 
tial for normal and economical pupil 
progress. The building also serves as 
a school home. To the pupils it is their 
school, and under proper conditions 
they develop a pride in it. For many 
pupils it is the best building or home 
that they have been able to call their 
own. If it is properly maintained, 
many pupils develop from it ideals of 
comfort, convenience, sanitation, and 
fitness that will carry over into their 
future home planning. 


Goals of Plant-Management 
Program 


In many respects the purposes or 
aims of the plant-management program 
are tlhe same as those general principles: 
that prompted the erection of the orig- 
inal buildings. In developing a con- 
tinuing program of school plant care, 
school officials must keep in mind cer- 
tain specific aims or principles which 
are related to the school program, com- 
munity life, and the district’s financing 
plan. 

The development and maintenance of 
safe housing for all occupants should 
be considered as of first importance mn 
all plant programs. In general the pub- 
lic schools as a part of the State have 
not accepted legal responsibility for 
personal injuries occurring on school 
property. Regardless of any possible 
future trends in this area, lack of legal 
responsibility in no way lessens the obli- 
gation of the school to provide safe con- 
ditions. The meeting of certain mini- 
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mum standards should be a “inust” for 
every plant nsed for school purposes. 
The meeting of these minimum stand- 
ards should be only the first step, and 
the program should be so developed that 
a imaximum of safety for life, body, and 
limb is maintained. Parents who may 
be compelled to send their children to 
school have a right to demand safe 
school quarters for them. 


The program should be designed to 
develop and maintain facilities and con- 
ditions necessary for the protection of 
the health of the pupils. The installa- 
tion of desirable modern heating, venti- 
lating, hghting, pluinbing, and clean- 
ing facilities is no assurance that these 
facilities will be so maintained and op- 
erated that they will provide the serv- 
ices needed. Carrying out a prograin 
of this type will require trained operat- 
ing personnel, a definite plan developed 
in some detail, and eternal vigilance on 
the part of operating employees, super- 
visors, and teachers. 


The original purpose for which school 
buildings are erected, that of providing 
adequate facilities for the school pro- 
gram, is not fully realized in poorly 
maintained buildings. Funds invested 
in the building and in the instruction 
programs do not bring maximum re- 
turns if the building does not provide 
desirable and comfortable working con- 
ditions. Illustrations of deficiencies of 
this type could be pointed out in most 
buildings but for the purposes of this 
article one or two will suflice. Poorly 
regulated ventilating, temperature-con- 
trol, or illuminating facilities deter 
maximum pupil application and may 
retard the learning process. In most 
cases it 1s more economical to expend 
extra effort and funds in maintaining 
adequate facilities than waste the time 
of pupils and teachers with working 
conditions that do not permit maximum 
production. 


In planning the program attention 
should be given to the preservation of 
property values. The elimination of 
fire hazards is closely related to the 
personal safety program. The average 
schoo] plant represents a major invest- 
ment for the community it serves. In 
most cases the loss of buildings through 
too rapid deterioration or through dis- 
aster places added financial obliga- 
tions on the community. In some in- 
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stances construction costs must compete 
with the instruction program for a 
share of the tax dollar. Experience in- 
dieates that obsolescence is often at- 
tributable as much to lack of care as 
to old age. While it is not desirable 
to retain in use buildings that are no 
longer safe, sound, or economical, the 
useful lives of many buildings can be 
extended by proper care. 


This program should provide for re- 
newing surface covering of exposed 
areas periodically. Leaks and seepage 
eracks should be checked. Loose roof- 
ing, handrails, treads, doors, hangers, 
and windows should be tightened. 
School furniture and equipment may 
need surfacing and repairing. ‘The elec- 
tric, plumbing, and other service sys- 
tems should be maintained in excellent 
working condition, Fire and wind-loss 
hazards should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and an adequate replacement pro- 
gram developed through either ample 
reserves of construction funds or the 
maintenance of a well-planned pro- 
gram of imsurance coverage. 


Economy of operation is a vital factor 
in the plant program. This applies 
both to the plant operation and to its 
effect on the school program. In this 
ease the term “economy” should be in- 
terpreted as applying to the whole pro- 
gram and not alone to the initial cost of 
an installation. Possible illustrations 
are numerous. Failure to replace a 
broken grate or to eliminate pockets in 
steam lines may result in an increased 
fue] consumption costing more than 
would the replacements. Lack of mop 
sinks and closets on each floor may 
create added work for the custodial 
force. Improper use of detergents and 
of certain abrasives, acids or alkalime 
compounds may make the replacement 
of surface coverings necessary. Lack of 
repair parts for equipment or of ade- 
quate accessible storage for supplies and 
equipment may delay actual class opera- 
tions for all the students in a room for 
several minutes. In some instances, re- 
ported recently, pupils and teachers 
could not start class work until the 
middle of the morning because build- 
ings were not heated at the time classes 
were to begin. In a well-planned pro- 
gram special needs and conditions will 
be anticipated, and such wastes will be 
averted. 


The aesthetic factor should not be 
neglected in the school plant pro- 
gram. Some of the older buildings bore 
more resemblance to barns or ware- 
houses than to school homes. It is not 
always possible or desirable to change 
the structure of these buildings. How- 
ever, it 1s usually possible to improve 
the interior and oftentimes the exterior 
appearances of the buildings. Scaling 
paint, dirty ceilings, ragged blinds, 
dingy windows, and dark floors do not 
appeal to either pupils or patrons. 
Proper use of paint, well-planned stor- 
age facilities, some landscaping, and at- 
tractive floors help to create for the 
child a “house beautiful” as his school 
home. Plant attractiveness is also 1m- 
portant in developing and maintaining 
a community interest and pride in the 
school. 


Factors in Planning 


Goals in school plant management 
cannot be easily attained without a well- 
developed plan which should be coor- 
dinated with the long-time building re- 
tention and replacement programs. 
The plan should also coordinate the 
maintenance and operation programs. 
It should be so timed that each of the 
major activities will become a part of 
a scheduled pattern. Plant develop- 
ment should be continuous. Occasional 
inspections may be desirable if they con- 
tribute to the over-all plan. The prac- 
tice, followed in some small school sys- 
tems, of having a board committee visit 
each building annually does give an op- 
portunity to acquaint the members with 
the proposed plan ; however, a hasty in- 
spection of this type should not be ex- 
pected to replace the scheduled, long- 
time plan. 


There is some difference of opinion 
on who should make and who should 
operate the plan. Under many of the 
better plant-management programs of 
today, planning is a cooperative under- 
taking participated in by the custodial 
and maintenance forces, the teachers, 
and the administrative officers. When 
plans are completed, they are subject to 
final approval by the administration. 
In the operation of the program each 
of these groups and also the pupils may 
play an important part. In a well- 
planned program the custodial and 
maintenance forces responsible for the 
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work may know more about the plant 
needs for the school program. The 
teachers will know the general plans for 
operation, can anticipate the coming of 
the custodians to their rooms and can 
be ready for them. They can also en- 
courage pupil pride in the school 
teach proper room-housekeeping and 
building-care practices. The adminis- 
trative office supervises the operation of 
the plan, approves changes, coordiates 
the activities of the varions participants, 
and directs the financing program. 

Another and an important factor in 
the plant-care program is the type of 
operating personnel available. As in- 
dicated previously, the skills and abili- 
ties of the working forces are, in many 
schools, ata low ebb. Many trained men 
were lost and will not return under ex- 
isting pay scales. Training schools and 
programs were partially neglected dur- 
ing the war. Some older men were em- 
ployed to fill vacancies and others re- 
mained on the job, in an attempt to be 
helpful, beyond the normal retirement 
age. Some of these cannot provide ade- 
quate protection and care for the build- 
ings. Some wish to retire. Many 
schools probably will find it necessary 
to employ numbers of untrained men. 
In order to improve this service and to 
have available a force of custodial em- 
ployees capable of rendering efficient 
service, custodial training schools and 
inservice training programs should be 
developed and carried on for a period of 
years. 


and 


Plans for 1947—48 


As indicated previously, much of the 
desired new construction cannot be 
completed during the next school year. 
Improvement needs continue to ac- 
cumulate. It seems probable that many 
of the materials needed for repairs, for 
cleaning, and for floor maintenance 
may be available. Plans should be de- 
veloped in advance for needed building 
improvements. The custodial program 
should be studied and provisions made 
for the tools, supples, and personnel 
needed for this program. Funds for 
these purposes should be included in the 
1947-48 budgets. Steps should also be 
taken to provide essential training for 
the custodial and maintenance forces. 
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A SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


by W. H. Gaumnitz, Specialist, 


HE SCHOOL authorities of Roch- 
ester, Minn., are experimenting 
with some interesting ways and means 
through which wider educational use 
can be made of the staff, the educational 
programs, and the facilities of their 
senior high schools. Since there is a 
growing interest in developments of 
this type, brief descriptions of the prog- 
ress of two of the innovations are here- 
with presented. : 

After extensive study the school au- 
thorities became convinced that many 
of the youth attending the senior high 
school during the 1945-46 school year 
were barred from full participation in 
the student activity program. | ‘The rea- 
son for this was that they found difh- 
culty in paying the fee of $6.90, needed 
for the season’s football and basketball 
tickets, annual class dues, subscriptions 
to the schoo] paper and annual, and ad- 
mission to two plays and the operetta 
sponsored by the school. The school 
authorities felt that not only did these 
pupils lose important educational bene- 
fits resulting to those who attended or 
in other ways participated in these ac- 
tivities but that there were negative 
issues involved. Some pupils were em- 
barrassed by their inability to respond 
to campaigns soliciting financial sup- 
port; others felt themselves crowded 
out—sometimes to the point of entirely 
losing interest im school attendance. 
Such negative outcomes were believed 
to apply with special force to youth com- 
ing from homes with several children in 
school, and usually dependent upon low 
incomes. 


Extracurricular Activities Voted 
Part of Regular Program 


Superintendent Maurice J. Thomas 
brought this problem to the attention 
of the Board of Education, which voted 
unanimously (1) to make all of its ac. 
tivities, which heretofore have been 
called extracurricular, a part of the reg- 
ular educational program, and (2) to 
pay for them out of tax funds. M. W. 
Stout, principal of the Rochester Senior 


ee 
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High School, reports: “This means that 
from now on onr students will not have 
to pay for athletic contests, dramas, mu- 
sic, newspaper, yearbook, etc. The great 
majority of the people in the community 
have approved wholeheartedly. Our 
Board of Education still charges ad- 
mission to people who are not enrolled 
in the school. It is interesting to note 
that more money is being taken in at 
the gate now, even though all students 
are admitted free. Our crowds have 
doubled in size.” 

The second new development now in 
process of being worked out by the 
school authorities of this small but 
widely known Minnesota city of 26,312 
population centers around the plan to 
develop a 12-month school year. Al- 
ready the teachers’ salaries have been 
increased “by about a third and they 
(the school staff) will work for the 
school system during two months of the 
summer. They will be allowed one 
month of vacation on pay.” Plans are 
now being worked out to make the best 
possible use of the additional months 
of staff time available. Priority is 
properly being given to the development 
of educational services deemed neces- 
sary to fill the greatest summertime 
needs of the youth of this community. 
But such important long-time staff 
projects as rethinking the underlying 
philosophy and the basic objectives of 
secondary education are also receiving 
attention. Such essentials as staff mo- 
rale and inservice growth are not being 
forgotten it is pointed out. 


Tentative Outline Presented 


A good idea of the breadth and sig- 
nificance of the plans now taking shape 
in Rochester to develop a summertime 
educational program may be had from 
the following tentative outline set up by 
Mr. Stout: 


(1) Summer school teaching to provide: 

(a) Classes to develop basic skills, such as 
typewriting, which most students 
need but which many cannot acquire 
during the regular school year. 
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(b) Enrichment courses to enable students 
to explore further fields that were 
opened up to them during the year. 

(ec) Regular courses to cnable some stu- 
deuts to accelerate their progress 
through high school, 


Note; In the past students have had to pay 
tuition for their summer school work. In the 
future payment will not be required. 


(2) Summer reereation: 


The present reereation program should be 
expanded to include the following : 


(a) A more yaried athletic program for 
senior high school boys and girls. 

(b) A music program that continues the 
voeal and instrumental training of 
high school] boys and girls during the 
summer months; e. g., large and 
small groups and soloists should con- 
tinue to give concerts during the 
sumer, 

(ce) A “summer playhouse” should be coop- 
eratively developed by the industrial 
arts, dramatic, speech, and art de- 
partments. 

(d) The opening of shops and art and 
other departments in the summer to 
develop avocational interests of both 
boys and girls. 


(3) Summer sehool attendance inelude: 


(a) Those staff members who need some 
formal training on a campus to enable 
them to fulfill their teaching assign- 
ments more effectively. 

(b) Those staff members who request per- 
mission to go because they are work- 
ing toward a degree. 

{4) Workshops: 

A. Curriculum workshops 

(a) To give the faculty some time to 
study, discuss, and come to a bet- 
ter agreement regarding the basie 
philosophy of secondary education. 

(b) To revise the objectives of the high 
school to bring them more in keep- 
ing with our basie philosophy. 

(c) To revise and develop new program 
ot studies and adjust it to school 
objectives. 

(d) To develop new courses of study to 
enrich the various curricula. 

(ec) To revise courses of study each year 
in order that they may be up-to- 
date. 

B. Guidance workshops 

(a) To study new tests and testing pro- 
cedures—and methods of interpret- 
ing findings of these tests. 

(b) To develop materials pertaining to 
voeational, educational, personal, 
and social guidance for high school 
students. 

(ec) To develop new permanent records. 

(d) To develop abilities of the staff to 
make ease studies of students. 

(e) To study new techniques of counsel- 
ing students. 

(f) To give homeroom teachers, through 
conferences at school and home 
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visitations, a chance to get ac- 
quainted with their advisees be- 
fore school opens in the fall. 

(5) Travel: 

(a) Staff members would be assigned 
to travel when such travel could 
definitely improve their ability to 
fulfill their teaching assignments 
in our school; e. g., auto-mechanics 
teacher makes a trip to various 
factories to get first-hand knuowl- 
edge in the construction of cars. 

(b) Staff members assigned to travel 
would prepare an itinerary before 
they left and turn in a written re- 
port when they returned. 


Other ideas suggested by Mr. Stout 
make plain the fact that Scout activities, 
camping, and a broad-scale adult educa- 


tion program are to be included im plans ; 
to enlarge the educational services of 
this school. Not only are the intramural 
activities and services of this high school 
becoming official and publicly supported 
parts of the educational development 
of the youth of the community, but 
realistic progress is being made to pro- 
vide a wide variety of educational and 
recreational experiences throughout the 
year. Such a program, buttressed by a 
fuller utilization of the school’s staff 
and facilities, should go a long way 
toward meeting modern educational 
needs of youth as well as toward pre- 
venting the growth of juvenile de- 
linqueney. 


State Directors Association Reports 


The Association of State Directors of 
Elementary Education held its annual 
meeting in Chicago March 22. Sessions 
were devoted to hearing progress re- 
ports of its six working committees 
which have been studying the major 
problems outlined by members of the 
organization at a meeting in St. Louis 
a year ago. The reports made were as 
follows: Characteristics of a Good Ele- 
mentary School—Bernard Lonsdale, 
Acting Chief, Division of Elementary 
Education, California, Chairman; Co- 
ordination of School and Community 


Services for a Twelve-month Develop- 


mental Program for Elementary School 
Children—Willhiam E. Young, Director, 
Division of Elementary Education, 
State Department of Education, New 
York, Chairman; Programs for Chil- 
dren Below Six—Jennie Campbell, Di- 
rector of Elementary Education, Utah, 
Chairman; Techniques for Stimulation 
of Curriculum Development Through- 
out a State—Anne Hoppock, Assistant 
in Elementary Education, New Jersey, 
Chairman; Programs for the Continu- 
ous Professional Preparation of 'Teach- 
ers—Verna Walters, Supervisor Ele- 
mentary Curriculum, Ohio, Chairman ; 
School Housing Facilities for a De- 
sirable Educational Program—Julia 
Wetherington, Division of Instruc- 
tional] Service, North Carolina, Chair- 
man. 


The Association formulated its work 
program for 1947-48. One session had 
as speaker Dr. Bess Goodykoontz of the 


U.S. Office of Education. She told of 
her experiences as a member of the edu- 
cation mission to Germany in 1946. 


Arkansas Program of Evaluation and 
Analysis of Instruction 


State Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Myron Cunningham, gives the 
folowing report on that State’s pro- 
gram of evaluation and analysis of in- 
struction : 

Ten counties and three of the larger 
school systems in Arkansas, the State 
Teachers College, the University of 
Arkansas, and the State department of 
education, are cooperating m a pro- 
gram of evaluation and analysis of in- 
struction. These programs begin with 
a test of skills, usually on the sixth- 
grade level and are planned to lead into 
a consideration of these questions: 

1. What skills must the child have to insure 
success in school? 

2. What effect does school success have on 
the social and emotional adjustment of the 
individual? 

3. What changes are necessary in our school 
programs to insure up adequate presentation 
of the skills, concepts, and understandings on 
all levels? 

4. What must be done for the individual in 
the way of provision for physical, social, and 
emotional needs before we can expect measul- 
able progress in the development of skills, 
eoneepts, and understandings? 
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Phases of the program have been as- 
signed to different counties. Crawford 
County teachers developed the tech- 
niques and procedures necessary in the 
analysis of the pupils’ mastery of the 
skills. 

Yell County is working on means to 
take up the cultural lag which precludes 
learning the skills. 

Madison County is planning the 
scheduling of classes and the grouping 
of children to give the teacher with 
three or four grades in the classroom the 
maximum opportunity to teach skills 
and understandings. 

St. Francis County primary teachers 
are studying the test results in their 
schools to determine which skills can be 
taught at their level and the means of 
developing a readiness for those for 
which the children are not prepared. 

Phillips County teachers are study- 
ing the test results to find which skills 
should receive emphasis on the second- 
ary level either because of a deficiency 
or because the skill cannot be fully de- 
veloped in the elementary school. 

Little River and Ashley Counties are 
attempting to adapt the work done to 
a field situation. 

Other counties participating are Lin- 
colu, Hempstead, and Pulaski. Many 
of the problems in taking such a pro- 
gram to the field were worked out in 
Pulaski County in the school year 1945- 
46. Pope and Chicot Counties are 
scheduled for study in 1947-48. 

It is estimated that the participants 
must work on this program for 5 years 
before the results will show to a meas- 
urable degree. 


Working Conference in the South 


An elementary school working con- 
ference on Health and Physical Educa- 
tion was held March 13-15 at Memphis, 
Tenn. This conference was planned 
through the cooperative effort of the 
U.S. Office of Education and the South- 
erm District of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Superintendents of the 
13 States comprising this district were 
invited to send representatives from 
their States. This working conference 
meluded in its membership superintend- 
ents, supervisors of elementary educa- 
tion, representatives from State health 
and physical education departments, 
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specialists in these areas, and classroom 
teachers. 

The program opened with a panel. 
Edwina Jones, supervisor of elementary 
schoo] health and physical education in 
the Cleveland public schools, and chair- 
man of the National Committee of Ele- 
mentary School Health and Physical 
Education of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, acted as chairman. The 
panel consisted of Bess Goodykoontz, 
director of the elementary division, 
U.S. Office of Education ; Helen Manley, 
specialist in health and physical edu- 
cation from that Office ; Lee Thomas, su- 
pervisor of elementary education of 
Tennessee; and Margaret Williams, ele- 
mentary supervisor of the Memphis 
Public Schools. After the opening 
panel, the group was divided into a 
health and a physical education divi- 
sion. Fred Brown, director of health 
education in the State department of 
education of Tennessee, was chairman 
of the Health Division, and Ethel Sax- 
man, professor of health and physical 
education at the University of Alabama, 
was chairman of the Physical Educa- 
tion Division. 

The consultants were: 

Health: Monroe Brown, D. R. Patterson, 
Marion Souza, J. T. Taylor, Lee Thomas, Mrs. 
Ora R. Wakefield, Harold Walker. 

Physical Education: Grace Fox, Jessie Gar- 
rison, Helen Hartwig, Edwina Jones, E. Ben- 


ton Salt, Mrs. Elizabeth Sutton, Frances Way- 
man, Edgar Ellen Wilson. 


School-Community Cooperation 

The calendar of recreational and en- 
riching programs for children of Bal- 
timore is doubtless typical of many such 
offerings which are serving children and 
their families. The program for the 
winter season included: Performances 
by the Johns Hopkins Children’s Edu- 
cational Theater and a junior choir at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, a 
series of story hours for children at dif- 
ferent age levels offered for Sunday 
afternoons at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, Saturday morning concerts for 
children and young people by the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, and chil- 
dren’s special motion pictures, including 
a benefit performance for needy children 
of Europe. 

Increasingly, community agencies are 
providing for the out-of-school time for 


boys and girls, beginning with children 
below the age of seven. 


Special Education Conference 


A Conference on Mental Hygiene and 
the Problems of Exceptional Children 
to be held on May 2 and 3, 1947, at 
Syracuse University is being sponsored 
by the School of Education in coopera- 
tion with the Psychological Services 
Center, Syracuse University, and 
George Davis Bivin Foundation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The program of the conference prom- 
ises to be stimulating, considering prob- 
lems of mental hygiene in relation to the 
child at home, in school, and in his so- 
cial relationship; handicapped children 
in the regular classroom and in special 
groups; and some of the approaches. 
needed by the school to help children 
and young people solve their emotional 
problems. Dr. William M. Cruick- 
shank, director of special education at. 
Syracuse University, is in charge of the 
conference. 


Foundation for the Blind 
Sjonsored Conference 

The American TFoundation for the 
Blind sponsored a National Conference 
on the Blind Preschool Child, which 
was held in New York, March 18, 14, 
and 15. The phases of services for pre- 
school blind children concerned social 
work, educational programs, and medi- 
cal services. 

Reports were given by a number of 
persons concerned with work for the 
blind as teachers, research workers, so- 
cial workers, and administrators. ‘The 
discussions at the conference considered 
the practical problems involved in the 
guidance of the preschool blind child 
at home, in the school, and in the 
community. 


PTA Workshop 


To celebrate Founders Day, the 
PTA of Washington School, Kings- 
port, Tenn., planned a health workshop. 
The Parent-Teacher Associations of 
other schools joined forces, and guests 
from two neighboring cities were in- 
vited. The U. S. Office of Education 
‘and the National Recreation Associa- 
tion furnished consultant service for 
two days. Z 


Conservation Loan Packet 


A loan packet on conservation 1s now 
available to curriculum workers, work- 
shop groups, and similar working com- 
mittees in elementary and secondary 
schools. The materials in the packet 
have been assembled through the coin- 
bined efforts of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 


life Service. the U. S. Forest Service, : 


the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service. The 
packet. coutains publications dealing 
with the varions aspects of conservation 
as these have been developed by various 
government agencies. 

Only a few of these packets have been 
assembled because there has been no way 
of determining the demands for such 
materials. Since the packet was de- 
signed not for use by pupils m classes 
but as an aid to curriculum workers, it 
is believed that a small number of pack- 
ets will meet the requests. The loan 
period is for no more than 3 weeks un- 
less special arrangements are made 
when placing the request. Users must 
pay the expenses of returning the 
packet. AJl requests should be sent to 
the Specialist for Science, Elementary 
Education Division, U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation, Washington 25, D.C. 


Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation Meets 


The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, which is a department of the 
National Education Association, will 
feature the elementary school field at 
its fifty-second annual convention in 
Seattle, Wash., April 21-26. A National 
Elementary School Committee, whose 
chairman is Edwina Jones, supervisor 
of health and physical education in the 
Cleveland Public Schools, is planning a 
program at this meeting. Part of the 
meetings will use the workshop proce- 
dure, and others will be given to 
speeches and demonstrations. 

Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, president of 
the National Education Association, 
will open the meeting, April 21. Gen- 
eral Maxwell Taylor of West Point, Dr. 
Joseph Wolffe of the Wolffe Heart 
Clinic, Philadelphia, and Dr. Raymond 


Allen, president of the University of 


Washington, are other speakers on the 
program. 
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Services to Youth in Public 
Libraries 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 


ryyO STIMULATE reading interests 
through individual and group read- 
ing guidance is the aim of the young 
people’s librarian. Ever since this need 
for special library services was recog- 
nized in the beginning of the twentieth 
century by some socially alert public 
librarians, efforts have been made to in- 
troduce youth to wider reading horizons. 
Methods vary according to human and 
physical resources. Some of the activi- 
ties being carried on in cooperation 
with youth follow traditional lines, but 
others are innovations that may indi- 
cate trends in library services of tomor- 
row. 
A few of the projects 1 that have aided 
in creating desirable attitudes toward 
books and reading follow : 


Series of Monthly Programs 
Sponsored 


“Roads to World Understanding” is 
the name of a series of monthly pro- 
grams spousored by the Youth Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library, 
the World Friends Clubs of the Cleve- 
land Press (Scripps-Howard), the 
Council on World Affairs, and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. The pro- 
gram is planned for youth of high school 
and early college age, whether in or out 
of school. The programs are held in 
the auditorium of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 

“The Netherlands—Problems of a 
Small Country” was the subject selected 
to inaugurate the series in October 1945. 
The sponsors endeavored to use, in these 
programs centered about key countries 
of the world, techniques which they felt 
might aid in world understanding. 
Movies, talks, letters, interviews, dis- 
cussions, books, pamphlets, maps, re- 
cordings, panel discussions, dancing, 
singing, and exhibits were employed in 
the course of the series, though not all 
in one program. For example, a Braille 
letter by a blind high-school student in 
Canada was read by his blind pen-friend 
in Cleveland; a report was made by a 


high-school girl of her visit to her Mexi- 
can pen-friend in Mexico City; a talk 
was given on the new educational sys- 
tem in Mexico by the Mexican Consul; 
recordings of the Cossack Choir and 
African veldt music were played; and 
an exhibit of French underground news- 
papers was held. 

Practically all of the programs in- 
clude an educational movie. Singing 
and dancing events serve the dual pur- 
pose of interesting the audiences and 
of drawing the several nationality 
groups into the program. Exhibits per- 
tinent to each country are placed in 
special cases on the ground floor of the 
library. The Cleveland Museum of Art 
lends articles of artistic merit, such as 
the Dunkirk cup, an outstanding col- 
lection of Frencli laces, color reproduc- 
tions of paintings by leading artists 
from other countries. The Museum also 
assists in the interpretation of the ex- 
hibits and arranges for the use of art 
created by the young people themselves. 

The programs are endorsed by both 
public and parochial schools as well as 
by other agencies serving youth. The 
meetings demonstrate that youth will 
attend educational programs ontside of 
school hours. Not once has there been 
a disciplinary problem. Not once has 
there been a fee paid to any of the par- 
ticipants. It is an example of private, 
public, and commercial institutions co- 
operating successfully in presenting an 
educational service designed to lead the 
participants to the printed page for fur- 
ther information. 


Vocations Emphasized 


An example of library youth services 
carried on by one branch in Detroit was 
called “Let’s Look at the New World.” 
The emphasis here was on vocations 
rather than on world citizenship. The 


1Basiec material for this article was furnished 
by the Youth Departinents in the public libraries 
of the following cities: Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit; Martin’s Ferry, Ohio; 


Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Sacramento, St. Paul, Seattle; and 


Washington, D. C. 
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subjects of the series were decided by a 
cominittee, including a boy and a girl 
from each high school in the district. 
Fashion, aeronautics, television, and en- 
gineering were among the careers se- 
lected for presentation. 

The young people entered whole- 
heartedly into this program. They 
earried on the publicity in their own 
schools, and arranged for newspaper 
publicity and radio spot announce- 
ments. 


Great Books 


Petworth Branch Library garden in 
Washington, D. C., was the setting for 
an experimental group discussion by 
teen-age youth of “The Great Books.” 
Four meetings were held during July 
1946. The books considered were: 
Plato’s Apology and Crito, Plutarch’s 
Alcibiades and Alexander, Machiavelli’s 
The Prince, and Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar. 

The young people were enthusiastic 
and asked that discussions be continued 
in the fall. A program of 16 meetings 
between October 1946 and March 1947 
was carried out. Credit for the success 
of the project was attributed in part to 
capable leadership, but the young peo- 
ple were often surprisingly acute in 
their observations. 


Reviews and Discussions 


The “Young Book Reviewers” meet 
each week with the librarian of New 
York’s Nathan Straus Branch Library 
for young people under 21 to discuss 
books selected by youth for broadcasts 
each Saturday morning. Authors, edi- 
tors, and other persons from the book 
world also take part in the broadcasts. 
Invitations to attend and take part in 
the book discussions are issued through 
circulars distributed by the library. 

Another activity carried on in New 
York City is the publication of Cireula- 
tin’ the News. The editors are a group 
of high-school students who say in the 
Foreword, “The purpose of the maga- 
zine is to promote reading, writing, and 
thinking.” 

‘he reviews, which at present com- 
prise most of the contents, are written 
by high-school students who have 
formed the Nathan Straus Reviewers. 
The young people believe that authors, 
editors, publishers, and crities will be 
interested in the honest, unbiased opin- 
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Young people prepare for an exhibit in the Minneapolis Public Library. 


ious of people under 21 if they are kept 
inforined of them. It is also their opin- 
ion that since the Nathan Straus Li- 
brary is an experimental center, it 
would be a logical organization to spon- 
sor a review group. 

Members agree to read new books and 
write reviews. The Library furnishes 
new books, prints and distributes the re- 
views, and plans meetings for the inter- 
change of ideas with professionals from 
the book world. 

Minneapolis was one of the cities that 
tested the Pocket Books’ Teen-Age Book 
Show. This activity was a student par- 
ticipation program. Representatives 
from the various schools handled the 
publicity, both newspaper and radio. 
They also assisted in setting up the book 
exhibit. “Read today—Star Tomor- 
row,” the theme of the show, was used in 
Windows were deco- 
rated with varicolored and different 
sized stars. Around the room above the 
bookshelves appeared the names of all 
of the participating high schools, cut 
from paper of the appropriate color. 
A. guest book, in which students signed 
their library card number, was a popu- 
lar feature. The school having the most 
signatures in proportion to its enroll- 
ment had the privilege of selecting ten, 
five, three, and two books respectively 
from the special list to add to the collec- 
tion. The books were distinguished by 
a bookplate commemorating the school’s 


activity in the exhibit. Cleveland, New- 
ark, and Washington, D. C., also re- 
ported good results from the Teen-Age 
Book Show. 


Library Quarters 


It is interesting to notice the kind of 
library quarters in which services for 
youth are carried on. Examples of 
separate buildings are: (1) The new 
Nathan Straus Branch Library houses 
only books for youth and welcomes all 
youth under 21 in New York City. It 
has clubrooms, radio, phonograph, and 
exhibit space. (2) The Ella K. Mc- 
Clatehy branch brary in Sacramento 
is a 12-room house which has been 
adapted to the informal uses of a young 
people’s library. The home was pre- 
sented as a memorial to their mother 
by a public-spirited family. It is lo- 
cated in a pleasant residential district 
and is near several schools. The rooms 
are spacious, and the furnishings left 
by the donors set a high standard of 
grace and beauty. 

Many libraries house youth services 
within the central and branch library 
buildings. The following are illustra- 
tions of types: (1) The Stevenson Room 
for Young People in Cleveland is lo- 
cated on the third floor of the main h- 
brary. The room, which celebrated its 
twenty-first birthday last year, was de- 
signed as a recreational reading room 
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A youth room of modern design in the St. Paul Public Library. 


for high school age. A browsing alcove, 
located in the center of the suite of 
rooms, is furnished with comfortable 
chairs, low tables, and floor lamps to 


provide atmosphere for reading. The 
books are arranged on the shelves ac- 
cording to young people’s reading 1n- 
terests. (2) Denver’s Young People’s 


Second Pan American Congress 
on Physical Education 


Following are Agreements, Resolu- 
tions, and Recommendations of the Sec- 
ond Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education, which met October 1-16, 
1946, in Mexico, D. F. The Congress 
was called by the Secretariat of National 
Defense, National Department of Physi- 
eal Hducation and Pre-Military Instruc- 
tion. 


Introduction to the Report 

The First Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education was held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, in July 1943. At this 
meeting a Permanent Secretariat was es- 
tablished and plans were made for regu- 
lar meetings to be held every two years 
thereafter. The war caused post pone- 
ment of the second scheduled meeting 
until October 19-46. 

An Organizing Committee was ap- 
pointed to plan for the Second Con- 
gress. This comniittee set up an agenda 
and outlined problems for study. The 
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problems were grouped under the fol- 
lowing five general headings: Educa- 
tional Principles and Methodology of 
Physical Education; Biology. Medi- 
cine, and Science apphed to Physical 
Education; Organization of Physical 
Education; Educational Policy and So- 
clology, Pan Americanism, Teachers of 
Physical Education; and Technical 
Sports and Sports for Free Time. 

In this report the problems under 
these general headings are given nuin- 
bers which correspond to the numbers 
of the items of the agenda. If the Con- 
gress acted upon a problem the result 
is indicated by Roman numerals which 
correspond to the origmal numeral 
given the problem in the agenda. 

If no papers were presented or if no 
action was taken on any topic, the num- 
ber is listed with a statement indicating 
that no resolutions were offered. It is 
hoped that the scope of each problem 


Division is located in an alcove mside 
the door of the John Cotton Dana open- 
shelf room, just off the main lobby of 
the library. It is thus situated within, 
rather than apart from, the Circulation 
Department, and young people who 
come to the registration or information 
desks can easily be directed to it. (3) 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
has a young people’s collection located 
in the central building with adult de- 
partments. There young people are in- 
troduced to adult reading in as many 
fields as possible. 

Service to young people, to quote the 
readers’ adviser in Minneapolis, “is as 
important in the library as orientation 
classes are in college.” In the transi- 
tion from juvenile to adult reading, 
youth should have the opportunity to 
receive guidance in the selection of 
books as well as information im regard 
to the use of the library’s resources. It 
is encouraging to note that schools and 
other youth-serving agencies appre- 
ciate the contribution that public l- 
braries have to offer youth. 


can be determined by the record of the 
action taken. 

Opportunity was offered for the pres- 
entation of papers or problems which 
had not been listed in the agenda. The 
action taken on problems so mtroduced 
is listed under the heading of “Free 
Topic.” 

This Congress established the Pan 
American Institute with a Directive ° 
Committee to give continuity and im- 
plementation to the work of the Con- 
gress. The Constitution and By Laws 
of the Institute. with the names of the 
Directive Committee, are included in 
the report. 

Vhe oflicial report of the Congress 
was in Spanish and the translation 
which follows is as literal and accurate 
as possible, This may account for any 
unusual or different use of professional 
terms. 

kk 
The Declaration of Mexico 


The Second Pan American Congress 
of Physical Education assembled in 
Mexico City, D. F., fulfilling its primary 
function of establishing the basic prin- 
ciples for this type of education on the 
American continent, hereby formulates 
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the following Declaration of Principles 
of Pan American Physical Education, 
which it denominates The Declaration 
of Mexico: 


1. Physical education in America is 
a factor which coutributes to the re- 
affirmation of the unity of the continent, 
and raises the biological and moral po- 
tential of our countries. 

2. Physical education must reach be- 
yond the school to the end that it may 
assume a social and human dimension 
which will influence the individual 
throughout his entire life. 


The foregoing principle takes for 
granted: 


(a) That it is the obligation of the State to 
guarantee that the child will be born under 
physical and social conditions which will as- 
sure him of a normal life, and that his ehild- 
hood will be spent in joyful and happy en- 
vironment in which he will have all the 
elements necessary for the development of his 
physical, aesthetic and psychic developinent. 

(b) That the school must guarantee the 
growth of biological and moral potentialities, 
as well as the physical development of the 
child and the youth for his future activity as a 
productive element in peace, and in the face 
of aggression, as a powerful guarantee of con- 
tinental defense. 


(c) That the State must continue the work 
of Physical Education in the post-school pe- 
riod, keeping it in the reach of the people 
either by its own action or through State aid 
to private initiative, insuring to everyone, both 
men and women, the possibility and the means 
of participation, not in the capacity of spec- 
tators, but as actual participants. Only 
through scientific application to the great 
masses of the population can Physical Educa- 
tion exercise its beneficent influence on the 
whole people. ; 

3. The first step in the realization of 
the work of Pan American Physical 
Education lies in the proper training of 
the experts who are to direct and teach 
it. Lhe physical education program of 
a nation has a direct relationship with 
the efficiency of its teachers, and its 
value in the program of general educa- 
tion is intimately bound to the technical 
and scientific training of its specialized 
personnel. 

4, Taking into account the important 
values of physical education in school 
work, and the special characteristics 
which distinguish it from the body of 
other school subjects, the teachers should 
be trained in special institutes or schools 
of university level, with the independ- 
ence necessary for the organization of 
studies in keeping with their own teach- 
ing staff. 


5. The peculiar conditions of the- 
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American republics as regards race, 
historical development, language, cul- 
ture, and social reality, demands the 
establishment in the physical education 
program of a unity of biological, tech- 
nical, and social doctrine. 

Unity of biological doctrine means 
that all physico-educational techniques 
should be subordinated to the anatomi- 
eal, functional, and psychic study of 
the human organism, it being remem- 
bered that physical education is subject 
to continued revision according to the 
advances made in the field of biological 
sciences through experimentation. 

Unity of technical doctrine means 
that formative physical activities should 
be made the foundation of all physical 
education work. ‘They should be grad- 
uated according to the age and sex of 
the individual, and tend to produce the 
harmonious development of the indi- 
vidual as a whole. 

Unity of social doctrine implies the 
basic idea of establishing unrestricted 
physical education for the masses, cen- 
tering the action on the school and pro- 
letarian masses, all subject to didactic 
and organic techniques in keeping with 
the social reality. 

6. The concept of continental unity 
and power should strengthen in the 
peoples of our hemisphere the basic idea 
that each individual is a unit of human 
capital which ought to be potentially 
increased in health, vigor, and capacity 
for his contribution to the economic and 
moral progress of the peoples. 

7. Physical education is an essential 
factor in the total democratization of 
America, a fertile field of brotherhood 
for all, regardless of race, color, sex, 
creed, or social position. 

Mexico, D. F., October 14, 1946 

(Signed) The President 

Brie. Gen. Antonio Gostez VELASCO 

(Signed) First Secretary 

Proressor Rusen Lorrez Hinososa 


Educational Principles and 
Methodology of Physical 
Education 

I. Whereas it is desirable to adopt a 
Pan American program of physical 
education, setting up its fundamental 
bases and principles as well as its com- 
mon objectives, the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Physical Education 
resolves: 

1. That, for the elaboration of a Pan 


American program of physical educa- 
tion, it is necessary first to establish a 
set of scientific and philosophical prin- 
ciples which will serve as a working 
base so that, regardless of the special 
features of each uation, it will be pos- 
sible to set up common general stand- 
ards, 

2. The fundamental principles of 
physical education in America should 
be inspired in the democratic ideas 
which obtain in the institutional life of 
our countries. They should fill the pe- 
culiar needs of each country and mold 
themselves into a National Law of Phys- 
ical ‘Education. 


II. Whereas it is necessary to estab- 
lish fundamental conditions which 
should satisfy a system of physical edu- 
cation, the Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education agrees: 


1. That it should be directed to the 
training of the whole individual to be 
a useful element in society. 

2. That it should be based on philos- 
ophical and scientific principles. 

3. That it should consider the evolu- 
tion of the individual biologically, 
psychically, and socially. 

4. That it should take geographical 
conditions and the possibilities of actual 
realization into account. 

5. ‘That it should be based on the es- 
sential objectives of the general educa- 
tional program established by each 
nation. 


Til. With reference to the concept of 
physical education as a part of educa- 
tion, the Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education declares: 


1. That physical education is the 
basis of all education and should have 
a bio-psycho-socio-philosophical char- 
meter, 

IV. In regard to the place of physical 
education in the educational program 
and in the school schedule, the Second 
Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education believes : 


1. That physical education, as the 
basis of general education, should have 
the saine rank as the other subjects in 
the program of studies, 

2. That physical education should be 
related closely to the other educative 
activities of the school, especially to 
hygiene and medical services. 

3. ‘That physical education be allotted 
the time necessary for the fulfillment of 
its task, in keeping with the importance 
assigned to it in the preceding point. 

-. That in regard to the tune (hour) 
at which physical education should be 
presented, the special geographical con- 
ditions of each region should be taken 
into cousideration. 


V. Whereas it is necessary to deter- 
mine precisely the activities to be in- 
cluded in the physical education pro- 
grams of elementary, secondary, profes- 
sional, industrial, and higher schools, 
the Second Pan American Congress ait 
Physical Education resolves : 


That it is necessary to adopt some 
PGi points of view (criteria) to 
serve as a base in the elaboration of a 
program, the following being recom- 
mended for consideration : 


(a) Know the philosophic and scientific 
principles upon which the respective coun- 
try’s general education program is based, ¢s- 
pecially those which have reference to phys- 
ical education ; 

(b) Establish the general and specific ob- 
jectives of pliysical education, at the respec- 
tive levels of instruction ; 

(c) Determine the biological, physical, and 
social traits of the child and the character- 
istics of the process of physical education in 
the different school grades; 

(d) Ascertain the time and frequency al- 
joted to physical education in programs now 
in foree; 

(e) Determine the time that should be de- 
voted to the three periods of the school year: 
Organization of work, period of realization, 
and the period of completion and evaluation ; 

(f) Indicate the order of importance the 
various materials and activities in the phys- 
ical education program of each grade or divi- 
sion should have; 

(g) Distribute physical education activities 
according to the environment in which they 
are to take place. 

2. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education further re- 
solves to publish in the Annals of the 
Congress all papers dealing with this 
topic, to the end that the various coun- 
tries may adopt in their respective pro- 
grams the most appropriate physical 
education activities. 2 

VI. In the matter of general prin- 
ciples to govern the practical tests for 
the evaluation of systematic physical 
activities, the Secoud Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education re- 
solves: 

To recommend the substitution, mn 
place of the traditional physical educa- 
tion examination, of a Certificate of 
Physical Education which will permit 
the pupil to be promoted from one group 
to another, and effort being made to in- 
sure that the pupil’s performance be cor- 
related statistically with the various an- 
thropometric physical data employed as 
a basis for the initial classification. 

VII. In regard to the topic “Gymnas- 
tic Progression,” the Second Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Physical Education 
holds: 
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That it is not advisable to adopt a 
rigid gymnastic progression, masmuch 
as, in general, the sequence of exercises 
is subordinated to the biophysical and 
social conditions of the pupil, to the ma- 
terial conditions of work, and to the 
character of the enviromment. 

2. That notwithstanding the above, 
it is possible to set up general norms 
which will serve as a base for a session 
of gymnastic exercises—norms tending 
to insure the proper amount of exercise 
and serving as a guide to the teacher so 
that, in harmony with his own knowl- 
edge, initiative, and experience, he may 
succeed in attaining the desired results. 


VIII. The Second Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education, con- 
sidering : 

That the writings of Dr. Inezil Penna 
Marinho under the titles of “Physical 
Education for the Physically Defec- 
tives,” “Subsidies for the Study of the 
Problem of Physical Education for 
Mental Defectives,” and “Physical Edu- 
cation for Deaf-mutes,”’ constitute a 
magnificent contribution to the study 
of physical education imparted to chil- 
dren of these classes, resolves: That 
these writings be published in the An- 
nals of the Second Congress. 


Whereas: : 


1. Physical education for girls should 
emphasize the traits that are peculiar to 
women ; 

2. The objectives of physical educa- 
tion for girls should correspond to the 
psychical, somatic, and functional char- 
acter istics of the sex; and 

Considerations of organic-func- 
Renal methodological, and experimen- 
tal character do not indicate the neces- 
sity of establishing different treatment 
in physical education for boys and girls 
under 10 years of age, as recommended 
in Sections VI and XVI of the report of 
the First Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education, 

The Second Pan American Congress 
of Physical Education resolves: That 
physical education activities for girls 
should be set up according to objectives 
of their own, both formative and recrea- 
tional, and should tend always to de- 
velop the natural activities of grace, 
beauty, and femininity. The games and 
sports for girls should be governed by 
special regulations. 


Biology, Medicine, and Science 
Applied to Physical Education 


I. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 
ing: 


That homogeneous grouping of in- 
dividuals for the: practice sof physical ed- 
ucation is a medical-educational prob- 
lem of inescapable necessity ; 

2. That the proper dosage (measure- 
ment of the quantity of exercise) and 
the employment of the different types 
demand the formation of groups with 
ueaens capacities ; 

That homogeneous grouping has as 
is ‘object the bringing together in a 
single group of individuals who make 
possible the application (employment) 
of exercises that are similar in intensity 
and complexity ; 

4. That there should be homogeneous 
grouping for each type of activity; and 

5. That classification should be based 
further on weight, age, stature, and vi- 
tality, 


Recommends: 


1. That for all homogeneous group- 
ing, consideration should be given to: 


(a) The complete medical examination. 

(b) The biometric and characterological 
examination. 

(c) Tests of physical fitness. 


2. That the Morphological Equilib- 
rium Index, which by resolution of the 
Second Congress will be published in the 
Report of the Congress, be employed in 
the countries of the continent to effect 
homogeneous grouping among __ tlie 
school children, as an experiment con- 
trolled by physicians and teachers, to 
the end that the results may be pre- 
sented before the Third Congress. 


II. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 
ing: 

1. That the Pignet Index ' is not ade- 


quate for the determination of individ- 
ual worth; 


2. That the Morphological Equilib- 
rium Index and the typological classi- 
fication which results upon its combina- 


’ tion with stature is regarded as more ac- 


ceptable; and 

3. That in the evaluation of the in- 
dividual, special importance is laid on 
vital capacity, 

Recommends: 

1. That the determination of individ- 
ual worth should be based on: 


(a) General medical examination and 

(b) Anthropometric and _ physiological 
measurements (Morphological Equilibrium 
Index and vital capacity) 


III. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 
ing: 

1. That the individual record, in 
its psycho-morpho-physiologico-medi- 


1These are methods of physical educational 
measurement used in several Pan American 
countries. 
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cal aspects, permits a view of the whole 
individual; 

2. That through the medium of sta- 
tistics this record permits the compara- 
tive study of both school children and 
adult athletes of America; 

3. That uniformity in examination 
methods and in nomenclature (termi- 
nology) is indispensable, 


Resolves: 


1. To recommend the adoption of a 
uniform Pan American Record Card for 
the recording of identical data which 
will constitute a clear, synthetic, and 
graphic picture of the health and total 
physical aptitude (fitness) of the ex- 
aminee. 

2. That the Pan American Institute 
of Physical Education appoint a com- 
mittee to formulate the record card. 


IV. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 


ing: 


1. That it is necessary to determine 
the normal average type of the races 
of America, and 

2. That to do so, it is necessary that 
initial work be carried on in each 
country, 


Recommends: 


1. That the official organization 
(agency) in charge of physical educa- 
tion in each country should sponsor ac- 
tivity of this nature, the results to be 
presented to future Pan American Con- 
gresses. 


V. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 
Ine: 


1. That the intervention (coopera- 
tion) of the physical specialist in phys- 
ical education is fundamental to the 
provision of a scientific basis for this 
istruction so that it may protect the 
health of the individual, 


Recommends: 


1. That in all physical education ac- 
tivity, the participation of a medical 
doctor specialized in physical educa- 
tion, collaborating with the experts in 
this field of education in the general 
orientation which the activities must 
have, is indispensable. 


VI. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 


ing: 


1. That the health of the individuals 
working in the various branches of 
physical education should be protected ; 

2. That those who as a consequence of 
athletic and sports practices may have 
suffered accidents or injuries should be 
brought back to normal condition; 
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3. That the value which kinesiology 
has in traumatology should be recog- 
nized ; 

4. That there does not exist in the 
American countries an adequate number 
of studies dealing with physiological 
questions to serve as a foundation for 
building the basis of scientific physical 
education; and 

5. That the field of action of the 
physical education teacher and the 
kinesiologist should be delimited, 


Recommends: 


1. The establishment of kinesiological 
sanitariums or centers of functional 
therapy, either independent or annexed 
to hospital services. 

2. Experimental research on the glu- 
cose tolerance curve in muscular work 
(activity) and its relations to physical 
activity; and also. the investigation of 
the consumption of thiamine in muscu- 
lar work. 

‘3. That the physical education teach- 
er who is not specialized in kinesiology 
should not work in kinesitherapy, and, 
similarly, that the kinesiologist who 
does not hold a title in physical educa- 
tion should not act as a teacher of that 
subject. 

4. That in ascertaining the degree of 
efliciency of the circulatory system the 
Martinet test be used, because of the 
simplicity of its application—although 
this test should not be regarded as ab- 
solute, greater significance being given 
to X-rays and electrocardiographs. 

5. That the frequency of the strength 
syndrome in athletes be determined as 
a work of experimental and statistical 
nature. 

6. That women should not be de- 
prived of the opportunity to engage in 
physical exercises during the catamenia, 
for such exercises play a salutary role 
in the disturbances of this period which 
are not related to infectious processes. 

7. That physical exercises should not 
be engaged in during the days of the 
menorrhea and are indicated in the 
epoch of the menopause. 

8. That exercises may be engaged in 
during the period of gestation (preg- 
nancy) and after childbirth, according 
to individual conditions. 

9. That the recommendations con- 
tained in numbers 6, 7, and 8 are based 
on the work of physical education 
teachers under the supervision and di- 
rection of physicians. 

VII. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education consider- 
ing: 

1. That the measurement of the physi- 
eal capacity of the pupils by the method 
of minimum tests, determining which 


tests should be given and what should 
be their practical application, is a mat- 


ter of importance for physical education 
in school; 

2. That the papers (studies) pre- 
sented in the Congress make it possible 
to reach definite solutions, 


Resolves: 


1. ‘lo recommend that this problem 
be included in the Agenda of the Third 
Congress and that the official agencies 
of physical education give it due atten- 
tion, to the end that experimental find- 
ings may be reported in this regard. 


VIU. The Second Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education, con- 
sidering: 


1. That it is not possible to dictate any 
resolution whatsoever concerning the 
problem of physical education and 
sports in regions of high altitude, be- 
cause of lack of sufficient scientific data, 


Recommends: That this problem be 
included in the Agenda of the Third 
Congress. 

IX. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consider- 
ing: 

1. That individuals who receive physi- 
cal education should be given correct 
and normal nourishment ; 

2. That the solution of the problem of 
nourishment, should be based on an 
hygienic-economic criterion which calls 
for the collaboration of dietitians and 
dietologists; 

3. That a diet proper for physical 
work should be given; 

4. That physical education will be 
efficacious in the improvement of the 
physical conditions of the child only 
when he is given a balanced diet, 


Recomends: 


1. To urge the governments of the 
American Republics to give greater at- 
tention to the problem of undernourish- 
ment among children and youth, thus 
bringing about a decrease in child un- 
dernourishment. 

2. That a course in children’s nutri- 
tion and diet be included in the study 
of programs of the Physical Education 
Institute. 

3. That a diet proper for physical ac- 
tivities should contain the necessary ele- 
ments on the following base: 

(a) Sources of vitamin complex B; meat, 
yeast and preparations that contain these. 

(b) Sources of alkaline values, especially 
fruits and vegetables (green). 

(ec) For work requiring rapid and continu- 
ous contraction, sources of creation or of its 
chemical forerunners (broth, meat, jelly). 

(d) Adequate distribution of these foods 
during the periods in which sports tests are 
to be held. 


(Concluded in June issue) 
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“We Will Make It 
a Better World 


THE following statement is re- 
printed from the “Baltimore Bulletin 
of Education.” It speaks for itself 
and is signed by Mrs. Anna Krassner, 
now a citizen of the United States. 

“T was born in Russia. I came to 
America in 1906. And now this is 
the part of my story that I used to be 
ashamed to tell—I didn’t become a 
citizen unti] 1945. I am no longer 
ashamed. Where was I between 1906 
and 1945? Busy! Busy! Very 
busy, raising a family of 12 children 
from the profits of a penny confec- 
tionery store. I wasn’t a citizen in 
the eyes of the law, but in my heart I 
was a good citizen. Five of my boys 
helped in the war to save democracy. 
Thank God they have all come back 
to me and their country. 

“In 1943 I decided that most of the 
work in raising my family was fin- 
ished. Now I could go to school and 
learn the things I had worked so hard 
to have my children learn. Maybe, 
I said to myself, this old head can 
learn to write, to read, and who 
knows, maybe even to pass the citizen- 
ship examination. So off to school I 
went. Then it was at Broadway and 
Bank Street. Ah! but it was nice. 
Look—I could read, write, and what 
do you think—TI could even spell some 
of the words correctly sometimes. It 


was a grand feeling. Imagine, I 
could write letters to my boys and 
read the ones they sent me. Believe 
me, it was wonderful, and—free too. 
In America you go to school—they 
teach you—free. Is that not some- 
thing! I would like to say a few 
words about our teachers. They are 
great people—possessed of much pa- 
ticnce. They not only teach us to 
read, to write, and to understand, but 
they also let us cry on their shoulders 
and they listen to our troubles. And 
sometimes they give us advice to help 
us out of our troubles. God bless them. 

“In 1945, I passed the citizenship 
examination—me, from the penny 
confectionery—to a citizen—me with 
12 children—all graduates of high 
school—me a citizen. 

“My friends, I did not stop going 
to school after I became a citizen— 
no, I wanted to learn more English. 
I wanted to see other people, meet and 
talk with them. Yes, meet people 
of all nationalities. We learned the 
habits of each other, the customs of 
each other; we learned to study, to 
live together. We learned what it 
means to be an American. Ah! If 
only the people in the whole world 
could get along together the way we 
different nationalities get along in 
school—wouldn’t this be a better 
world to live in? 

“Yes, I’m still going to night 
school, I’m still learning, and there 


are more like me. 
“We wll make it a better world.” 


Infantile Paralysis Message 
To Parents | 


The Nation’s 30,000,000 elementary 
and secondary school children are 
taking a message home to their parents 
about infantile paralysis and its treat- 
ment before any epidemics strike this 
year. This has been made _ possible 
through a bulletin issued by the Na-— 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis and sponsored by the school systems 
of the country. 

Entitled A Message to Parents About 
Infantile Paralysis, the statements help 
reassure parents and tell them what to 
do in the event of epidemics. While 
the location of epidemics cannot be 
accurately predicted, past experience 
has shown that they will occur in some 
parts of the country between the spring 
and fall months every year. 

The project has been approved by the 
State Departments of Education. They 
have recommended that county and city 
superintendents arrange for distribu- 
tion of the bulletin in any quantitics 
required. 

Recognizing that fear of the disease is 
often exaggerated, the National Foun- 
dation, under the heading “Facts Fight 
Fears,” assures parents that very few 
people contract the paralytic form of 
the disease, that most patients get well 
and, with good care, the large majority 
recover without crippling. It is sug- 
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One of the Latin-American visiting groups of English teachers. 


INTER-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING 
GAINED THROUGH EXPERIENCES 


by Delia Goetz, Specialist, International Educational Relations Division 


HE TRAIN moved slowly from the 

station in Lexington, Ky. From 
the steps of a pullman car a small, dark- 
haired woman called good-by to a 
group of young people on the platform. 
A corsage was pinned to the lapel of her 
coat. Her arms were piled high with 
packages, gifts from friends made dur- 
mg her month at Henry Clay High 
School. 

“Come to Costa Rica,” she called in 
answer to their “Come back. Come 
back soon.” 

“We will remember this all of our 
lives,” said a little girl as they turned to 
leave the platform. “She has made 
Costa Rica real to us.” 

That same day similar farewell scenes 
were repeated in a dozen or more cities 
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as young men and women from 15 of our 
neighbor Republics said good-by to 
friends they had made in this country. 
They were English teachers from South 
and Central America brought to this 
country under a project of the Interde- 
partmental Committee of Cooperation 
with the American Republics. The 
U.S. Office of Education had the respon- 
sibility for planning their program dur- 
ing their 3 months’ stay. 


Project Brings Useful Results 


Here in this country they had im- 
proved their English and learned some- 
thing of our history, our culture, and our 
civilization. During their month in the 
schools they had assisted teachers of 
Spanish, French, or Portuguese, had 


gained an idea of our educational sys- 
tems and school administration; and 
had helped us to know their country and 
to understand their people and their 
customs. Here, too, they had an oppor- 
tunity to meet teachers from their 
neighbor Republics. One visitor from 
Honduras said: 

“Besides giving us a chance to know 
you better, we are meeting people from 
Central and South America. We 
Spanish people of the Americas are 
coming to know and understand each 
other because the United States is help- 
ing us to do so. Now I have many 
friends from the United States, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
and other countries, because you had 
these people come together, talk, and 
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see each other, and like each other. 
Now we feel that we people from the 
Americas are brothers and equals. 
Thank you and the people of the United 
States.” 


Participated in Varied Programs 


This program was initiated in 1943. 
Since that time, 110 teachers of English 
have come from Latin America to study 
in this country. The first 6 weeks of 
their stay they spent at various places— 
Mills College in California, the Uni- 
versities of Texas, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, and George Peabody 
College in Tennessee. During this pe- 
riod they had intensive courses in Eng- 
lish, in teaching English as a second 
language, in literature, and in history. 
In addition to these courses the visitors 
were given an opportunity to take part 
in civic and social affairs of the com- 
munity. They attended lectures, talked 
to various luncheon and study clubs, 
joined in activities of the churches, and 
took part in radio programs. 

Reporting on the 6 weeks at one of the 
universities, the director of the course 
wrote, “I should like to start with a 
reiteration of our joy over working with 
the Latin-American teachers. We are 
extremely desirous of working out such 
a program again for a similar group. 
We have the gratifying conviction that 
we were of considerable benefit to the 
group—and there is no more satisfying 
feeling that a teacher can experience.” 
And a teacher who had taken the course 
said, “I think all my-work will be greatly 
improved by the knowledge I acquired 
there.” 

At the end of the 6 weeks’ period the 
visitors were assigned to high schools 
in different parts of the country for a 
month’s practical experience. They as- 
sisted the teachers of Spanish, Portu- 
guese, or French, visited classes in 
English, history, social studies, music, 
art, or in any other field of special inter- 
est. They also observed the adminis- 
tration and studied the programs and 
the procedure of the school. 

The students of most schools visited 
had spent a class period in getting ac- 
quainted with the guest teacher before 
she arrived. They had found out 
something about her background, her 
country, and her interests. They took 
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another class period to list the things 
they hoped to learn from her visit and 
the activities they wanted to share with 
her. And when she arrived, they were 
all set for her. Hardly had introduc- 
tions been acknowledged when they be- 
gan to bombard her with questions. 


Many Questions Asked 


“Are your schools like ours? What 
kind of sports do they have in the high 
schools? What kind of movies do you 
like? Are your homes like ours? 
Could we get jobs in your country?” 
And of course they wanted to know 
something about the music, to hear the 
songs that are popular south of the bor- 
der, and to be taught a few steps of 
some of the dances. There were un- 
comfortable moments, too, when a visi- 
tor who perhaps had never raised his 
voice in song, was asked to sing his na- 
tional anthem in assembly. One teacher, 
a young man from Venezuela, observed 
apologetically, “One thing I regret as 
far as my contribution is concerned; 
that is my complete lack of ability in 
singing and dancing. I no doubt disap- 
pointed many who had reason to expect 
a true Latin to be an expert at the conga, 
the tango, and the rhumba. Here I 
must present my apologies.” 

Some classes had prepared in another 
way for their visitor. One teacher 
wrote, “At the city auditorium in At- 
lanta, Georgia, I heard with tears in 
my eyes, more than one thousand boys 
and girls singing the national anthem 
of my country.” 


Two-Way Benefits Indicated 


Reports from the visitors as well as 
from the teachers with whom they 
worked indicate that the benefits of the 
program were two-way. A teacher 
from Guatemala said: 

“Tn the field of education I am happy 
to state that I have found many new 
ideas, especially regarding technical 
schools. I am planning to suggest to 
my government the necessity of adopt- 
ing a number of changes in our sys- 
tem... It will be my aim to give the 
Guatemalans a true picture of this coun- 
try insofar as the places I visited are 
concerned ... I wish to tell my com- 
patriots how efficient your technical and 
academic teachings are. I hope to en- 
courage parents there to send their chil- 
dren to study here. I also want to tell 
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them how much and how easily the aver- 
age North American fraternizes with 
Latin Americans judging by what I 
have seen at the schools and cities I have 
visited. I will tell them I have realized 
that the American people do not usually 
regard other people as inferior or back- 
ward. Itis lack of contact and nothing 
else that has caused some prejudices to 
arise.” 

And their hosts were as generous as 
they in their praise of the visitors. A 
host teacher said of a visitor from Vene- 
zuela: “In the classroom he displayed 
excellent photographs and sketches of 
the people and various parts of Vene- 
zuela and told of their historical and 
present significance, giving an interest- 
ing and informative insight into his 
country. ‘To the more advanced classes 
he spoke in Spanish, pausing every once 
in a while to be sure he was understood. 
To all classes he dictated, asked ques- 
tions in Spanish based on the dictation, 
stressing pronunciation and pointing 
out the differences peculiar to the Vene- 
zuelan. The students were especially 
delighted to hear about the personal as- 
pects of his life, his family, his friends, 
and relatives and their habits. He 
spoke in assembly and the entire school 
enjoyed the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions. He visited the fifth grades of the 
grammar schools because at that time 
they were studying South America. He 
spoke to the Rotary Club and the Lions 
Club of the town.” 

Another host teacher wrote, “The stu- 
dents of the school definitely improved 
their comprehension of spoken Spanish 
and their ability to express themselves 
in that language. It was a satisfaction 
to them to know that they can be under- 
stood and could understand the national 
speaking the language. Several stu- 
dents remarked, ‘This gives a definite 
purpose to our study of Spanish.’ 

“In addition to the interest in the 
language, it has also aroused interest in 
the people and the country. The idea 
of remoteness or the sense of unreality 
has been removed. ‘The thought and 
ideals as well ‘as the history, geography, 
customs of the American Republics have 
become very real.” 

The program has served, too, as a 
valuable means of developing inter- 
American relations. 

“I feel that my trip has been profitable 
as well as pleasant,” said a teacher from 
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Paraguay, “as I am taking back with 
me a lot of new ideas which I hope to 
be able to use in furthering the spirit of 
friendliness between your, country and 
mine.” 

During the last 2 weeks of their stay 
the visitors were given an opportunity 
to see more of the United States. They 
spent some time im Boston and Cam- 
bridge, went for a glimpse of New York, 
and concluded their stay with several 
days in Washington, D. C. 

A young man from Ecuador, after 
visiting New England, said, “We visited 
every historic place, receiving the best 
impression. No wonder American 
people are jealous watchers of their 
histori¢ and literary shrines and of their 
glorious dead.” 

Another said, “On visiting American 
universities, ligh schools, colleges, li- 
braries, museums, historic places, on 
knowing about their learned men, poets, 
patriots, warriors, one gets a very in- 
teresting background and it enables one 
to tell other people how Americans are 
and how they work.” 

In New York the visitors revised their 
opinion of that city. “On arriving in 
New York,” said one, “the tourist ex- 
pects to see only skyscrapers and men 
devoted to business everywhere. But 
this is not the truth. You do not see 
only skyscrapers and business buildings, 
but big temples of science, as libraries, 
high and public schools, colleges, uni- 
yersities full of men and women of all 
ages, and of all social classes who are 
trying to learn more and more to be 
efficient and valuable for the home and 
for society.” 

In Washington, D. C., they had a 
final whirl of sightseeing, posed for pic- 
tures in the patio of the Pan American 
Union, were guests at receptious and 
luncheons given by the State Depart- 
ment aud the U. S. Office of Education. 
Then there was the final flurry of 
departure. 

“T go back home,” said another visit- 
ing teacher, “with a very different idea 
about the people of the United States. 
Tam carrying with me a lot of new ex- 
periences as a teacher, a lot of new 
friends, and my deepest gratitude for 
the opportunity that was given me.” 

Many of them wrote “thank-you” 
notes and they continue to come. They 
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tell of changes these teachers have in- 
troduced into their work as a result of 
their study here and of promotions they 
have received. Now and then as a 


teacher recalls his experience with us he 
says, like the little girl at Lexington, 
“This is something we will remember 
all of our lives.” 


A State Committee Studies 
Its Small High Schools 


Recognizing the need for continuous 
effort to improve the status of the State’s 
small high schools, the California Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Scliool Adminis- 
trators maintains a Committee? on the 
Problems of the Small High Schools. 
The creation of this Committee and its 
assignment assume first of all that there 
are many problems of secondary educa- 
tion which are peculiar to the small high 
schools and which could be solved by co- 
operative attack, planned experimenta- 
tion, and by mutual exchange of ideas. 
But there are many other benefits which 
may also be derived from the organiza- 
tion and work of a State committee on 
small high schools. 

Too often representatives of the 
larger schools dominate a State’s educa- 
tional organizations. Their delibera- 
tions and reports are primarily con- 
cerned with high schools located in and 
serving urban ceuters. In sucli cases, a 
State committee on small ligh schools 
can provide opportunities for the staff 
members of the smaller schools to get 
together in regional and State confer- 
elices and to plan workshops or other 
projects of peculiar concern to schools 
serving rural centers; it can help to 
center the attention of secondary school 
leaders upon the problems of these 
schools and upon action programs 
needed to overcome such problems; it 
can help the school authorities of a State 
to recogize that in the aggregate num- 
ber of the pupils attending them and in 
the effect they have upon educational 
programs of a State, the “small” high 
school can, and does, loom large indeed. 

The Committee on the Problems of 
Small High Schools in California con- 
sists of 6 of the outstanding principals 
of such schools in this State. The 
schools at present represented by mem- 
berships on this Committee range in en- 
rollment from 108 to 784 and in number 
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of teachers employed from 8 to 35. It 
was organized in October 1945. 

The functions of this Committee are 
to study the existing educational con- 
ditions within the small high schools 
and to call attention to the methods by 
which such conditions may be improved. 
While the great majority of the pupils 
of the State are enrolled in larger high 
schools, 217, or about one-half of the 
approximate 430 existing public high 
schools, have enrollments of fewer than 
300 pupils. Eighty of these schools en- 
roll fewer than 100 pupils, and 138 en- 
roll fewer than 200 pupils. While it is 
recognized that there is little real justi- 
fication for the existence of a number of 
these smaller schools, the geography of 
California is such that many of them 
must be maintained. So long as these 
schools continue, every effort must be 
made to provide the best possible edu- 
cational opportunities for the children 
who attend them. 

Soon after appomtment, the Commit- 
tee undertook to secure a report direct 
from the principal of each small high 
school ou what were considered the 
major problems faced by the high 
schools of the State because of their 
small size and what solutions were be- 
ing utilized by them to alleviate or over- 
come such difficulties. To secure such 
information, a survey blank was pre- 
pared and mailed to the 242 California 
high schools having enrollments of 
fewer than 500 pupils. Responses came 
from 178 of the principals, many de- 
scribing in considerable detail the pro- 
erams undertaken by them in their en- 
deavor to meet modern educational 
standards. Other principals suggested 
possible solutions which would have to 


1The Chairman of the Committee is Dr. KE. H 
LaFranchi. When he was appointed, he was Prin 
cipal of the Union Junior-Senior High School, St. 
Helena, Calif. He is now Assistant Professor of 
Educational Administration at the Unlversity of 
Southern California. Dr. LaFranchi directed the 
study referred to in this statement and with Dr. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Small and Rural 
High Schools, U. 3. Office of Education, wrote this 
article. ; 


be applied through State-wide action, 
rather than through action within an 
individual school. The solutions re- 
ported by the principals will be sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs 
under two headings: (1) Broadening 
Curricular Offerings, and (2) Extend- 
ing Specialized Services. 


Broadening Curricular Offerings 


Alternation of subjects —The alter- 
nation of subjects offered is practiced 
almost universally by California’s high 
schools under 200 in enrollinent. Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the schools 
responding in this sized group report 
that certain subjects are offered only 
every other year. Almost every subject 
included in the high-school curriculum 
was listed by one or more principals as 
being offered in this manner. Physics 
and chemistry were listed most fre- 
quently as being alternated, and the fol- 
lowing subjects were high in the number 
of times listed: Advanced algebra, solid 
geometry, trigonometry, plane geom- 
etry, English courses, Latin, biology, 
Spanish, and shorthand. 

Extending the school day—The ex- 
tension of the school day, both in time 
and in the number of periods scheduled, 
is practiced by many small schools. 
Seven- and eight-period days are com- 
monly used as a method of making 
greater use of the talents of the small 
number of teachers on the staff. 

Utilizing correspondence courses.— 
A relatively recent method of extend- 
ing the curricular offerings is the use of 
supervised correspondence courses. 
For the past 2 years, California’s State 
University has made available a rather 
comprehensive list of subjects that may 
be studied by high-school students 
through correspondence. High-school 
teachers supervise the study of the pu- 
pil, but otherwise the course is offered 
entirely under the direction of the Uni- 
versity. The cost is nominal and may 
legally be met by the school district. 
Although such courses are offered by 
relatively few high schools, more and 
more principals are reporting the suc- 
cessful use of the courses, including 
courses in foreign language in which 
phonograph records are used to teach 
proper pronunciation. 

The University reports offering a to- 
tal of “85 courses in the usual high- 
school subjects. Approximately 120 
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schools are at present subscribing for 
our services. We are indeed pleased 
with the steady increase in enrollments 
since this service was inaugurated 2 
years ago.” 

Utilizing part-time teachers.—A]- 
though it has been found difficult 1m 
small communities to secure the services 
of professionally trained persons on less 
than full-time basis, many small schools 
report the successful use of part-time 
teachers. They are needed chiefly im 
such special fields as music or physical 
education and are often employed joint- 
ly with the elementary schools or with 
neighboring ligh schools. 

Combining classes under one teach- 
er.—Several principals reported the 
successful use of combined classes, a 
variation of the practice of alternating 
courses. The second and third year 
classes of a foreign language, or the 
ninth and tenth grade of English, are 
combined successfully during one pe- 
riod under a single teacher. Typewrit- 
ing students at various levels of achieve- 
ment are also taught in a single class. 

Securing more broadly trained tcach- 
evs—The following question was in- 
cluded in the survey blank: “In what 
ways might teachers be more adequately 
trained to meet the needs of your 
school?” The answers to the question 
indicated that the principals felt that 
the training of the teachers was too 
narrow. <A desire was expressed to have 
teachers trained in more fields and to be 
better prepared to handle the extraclass- 
room activities of the school. 

Teacher-training institutions might 
well give more attention to encouraging 
candidates to develop skills which would 
enrich the offerings of a small high 
school, for example: Public speaking, 
dramatics, debating, yearbook work, 
journalism, nature clubs, hobbies, pho- 
tography, radio, and craft work. Other 
suggestions regarding teacher training 
which were made by the small high 
school principals are these: (1) Better 
preparation in the handling of extra- 
classroom activities; (2) training to un- 
derstand youth better; (8) more train- 
ing in use of audio-visual aids; (4) do 
practice teaching in smal] rural schools; 
(5) better training in guidance, coun- 
seling, testing, and marking; (6) train- 
ing to participate in community affairs; 
(7) more training in class management ; 
(8) combining training in vocational 


fields with academic fields; (9) more 
practice teaching—full-time load sug- 
gested. 

Most of the improvements suggested 
in teacher education programs for 
small high schools obviously would also 
be of value to the larger schools. But 
where the number of teachers is small, 
breadth of training becomes a “must.” 
The problem is also one of attracting 
broadly trained teachers to the small 
high schools and retaining them. This 
calls for improvements in salaries 
offered, in the living and working con- 
ditions provided, and similar lines of 
attack. These improvements in turn 
demand school buildings and equipment 
better suited to the needs of rural areas, 
perhaps including living accommoda- 
tions for the teachers, and more recog- 
nition in school finance programs and 
salary schedules of problems of over- 
coming influences due to smailness. 

Providing adequate plant facilities — 
The survey showed clearly that one of 
the major limitations to the curriculum 
of small high schools is the lack of 
proper buildings and equipment. This 
is particularly true in the vocational 
fields—phases of the curriculum im 
which the rural schools should be strong. 
Approximately one-third of the prin- 
cipals reporting indicated that a lack of 
shop facilities was considered a major 
plant limitation. Gymnasiums, home- 
making rooms, music rooms, agriculture 
facilities, auditoriums, cafeterias, and 
libraries likewise were frequently listed 
as being major plant limitations. Pos- 
sible remedies for the building problem 
will be suggested in following para- 
graphs. 


Extending Specialized Services 


Small high schools are usually handi- 
capped by not having the services of 
such specially trained personnel as the 
school nurse, physician, dental hygien- 
ist, attendance supervisor, audio-visual 
aids director, curriculum director, and 
special subject supervisors. The pro- 
vision of such services is herein con- 
sidered under the heading of special 
services. 

Cooperative action by two or more 
school districts—A number of small 
high schools have extended their special 
services by working cooperatively with 
the elementary school, or with one or 
more neighboring high schools. The 
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specially trained person is employed to 
spend part-time in each of the cooper- 
ating schools, and the several districts 
each pay a portion of the salary in- 
volved. 

Providing services through the office 
of the county superintendent of 
schools —More common than the above- 
mentioned solution is the employment 
of specially trained persons by the office 
of the county superintendent of schools 
and their assignment to work in all the 
schools of the county or m those where 
the districts are unable to provide the 
services locally. Such services are now 
provided in varying degrees by the sev- 
eral California counties. Principals of 
the small high schools expressed a 
strong desire for the extension of this 
arrangement. 

Providing services through the State 
Department of E'ducation.—Some spe- 
cialized services of great value to the 
small high schools, like those of the 
Division of School House Planning, 
have long been offered on a Statewide 
basis through the State Department of 
Education. The small high-school 
principals feel that similar services 
should be rendered in other fields, such 
as audio-visual aids, testing programs, 
and in the supervision of special sub- 
jects. The only field in which adequate 
State-wide supervision is now provided 
for some of the small high schools is in 
vocational agriculture. 


General Problems and 
Possible Solutions 


Many of the problems of the small 
high school would obviously disappear 
if such high schools could be consol- 
dated with others, or entirely aban- 


doned, and secondary school services for - 


sparsely settled areas provided in the 
larger schools remaining. There are, 
however, definite limits to such a solu- 
tion. Every youth within such an area 
should have an opportunity to get a 
high-school education. Small high 
schools, despite their handicaps, do pro- 
vide such an opportunity to many. In- 
deed, there is evidence to show that as 
the distances to the high schools in- 
crease, their holding power decreases. 
Moreover, if maximum efforts were 
made to plan the programs and sched- 
ules of these schools more carefully, to 
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make the most of the staff and com- 
munity resources available, and to 
implement these resources through aids 
provided on county or State bases, the 
services of the small high schools could 
be very greatly improved. 

Many of the major improvements in 
the services of such schools were found 
by California’s Committee on the Prob- 
lems of the Small High Schools to de- 
pend, to a large extent, upon changes 
in the county or State plans and policies 
concerned with such schools. A few of 
the changes which need to be effected 
are suggested herewith: (1) Increase 
the size of administrative units so as to 
include at least (a) one high school 
which provides instruction through 
grade 14 and, perhaps, other area-wide 
programs of vocational and adult edu- 
cation, and (b) as many elementary and 
junior high schools as may be needed to 
make all levels of education readily 
available, within reasonable distances, 
to children of all ages; (2) provide spe- 
cialized school buildings and facilities, 
geared to the needs of a modern pro- 
gram of secondary education and made 
available to all youth of the entire area 
to be served, imecluding specialized 


schools, health education rooms and 
facilities, a variety of laboratories, 
many types of shops, an auditorium and 
other community center facilities, teach- 
erages and dormitories, libraries and 
audio-visual aids planned on an area- 
wide basis, school maintenance equip- 
ment, etc.; and (3) provide special State 
and county grants to help in procuring 
and maintaining such specialized build- 
ings and equipment and to defray other 
unusual costs due to unavoidable small- 
ness of rural high schools, such as trans- 
portation costs, high per capita costs of 
instruction due to low pupil-teacher ra- 
tios and high per capita costs for spe- 
cialized instructors and supervisors. It 
is unrealistic to think that all of the es- 
sential features of a modern program of 
secondary education can be provided in 
the more sparsely populated areas as 
cheaply as they can be provided in the 
urban centers; it is unfair to place rural 
youth at a disadvantage, educationally, 
because of their place of birth or because 
the essential educational services are 
hard to supply. The right to an equal 
opportunity 1s too near the heart of the 
American way of life to permit such 
fundamental disadvantages. 


HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND FAMILY INCOME 


by Grace S$. Wright, Research Assistant, Secondary Education Division 


According to U. 8. Bureau of the 
Census estimates of school attendance as 
of October 1946, 92.8 percent of the 14- 
to 15-year-old group and 66.6 percent of 
the 16- to 17-year-old group were at- 
tending school. For the first group, this 
is slightly better than the 1940 census 
figures which showed that 90 percent of 
the 14- to 15-year-old group were in 
school; but for the 16- to 17-year-old 
group the estimates show a decrease, 
since 68.7 percent of this group were 1n 
school in 1940. 

Work opportunities for youth 16 and 
17 years old during and immediately 
following the war may be the chief cause 
of the 2-percent decrease. But what of 
the 31.8 percent who were not in school 
in 1940? It is recognized that many 
factors contribute to keep these and 
children in other age groups from at- 


tending school. Numerous studies 
which have been made of why pupils 
leave school point to the importance of 
the economic factor. For example, dur- 
ing the operation of the CCC Camps a 
Special Committee on Education * inter- 
viewed enrollees of the Corps in the 
various camps it visited to learn why 
these youth had dropped out of school. 
“Had to go to work,” “Failed—didn’t 
like it,” “Wanted to work,” accounted 
for 78 percent of the responses. ‘The 
reason most often given was “Had to go 
to work” (36%). This is in agreement 
with the findings of the study, made by 
the American Council of Education,? of 

1 Report of the Special Committee on Education 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps. Washington, 
D. C. January 1939. Unpublished. 

2Bell, Howard M. Youth Tell Their Story. 


Washington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1938. 
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conditions and attitudes of Maryland 
young people between the ages of 16 and 
24. This study reported that 34 percent 
of the youth left school because of “lack 
of family funds.” 

Our “free” public schools are free 
in that there is, in most cases, no tuilion 
which a child must pay to attend. But 
the high-school student may need 
money each day for such items as 
transportation and lunch. He must 
have funds recurrently for gym, 
locker, and laboratory fees, as well as 
for school supphes, school publications, 
activities, and sometimes textbooks. 
Extra clothes needed by the high-school 
youngster make up a not inconsiderable 
portion of the essential budget. Hand * 
found the annual cash cost of going to 
high school to be $125. He reported 
that expenditures by children of differ- 
ent welfare levels ranged from $54 and 
$52 for those with unskilled and semi- 
skilled parents to $154 for children of 
parents in the professional class. He 
states as his opinion that students on 
the lowest welfare levels are discouraged 
from continuing high school. “Coming 
as they do from homes with family in- 
comes for the most part in the lower 
third of the income distribution, they 
simply cannot maintain a social status 
anywhere nearly approximating that of 
the more fortunately born students.” 

Jacobson * reported the average ex- 
penditure for 19,459 students who par- 
ticipated ina survey of student expendi- 
tures conducted under NYA auspices in 
134 high schools in 29 States to be $81.96. 
Averages for each of the 4 grades were 
as follows: 


Grade: 
) ee ee eee Sr ae $62. 96 
Be SP Se ae E 69. 32 
i], ee ee ee = §8.15 
Lee ire ie 109. 14 


“Such a progression in expenditures 
checks with observation,” Jacobson 
states. “Expenses do increase as stu- 
dents progress through school. Those 
who cannot conveniently ‘pay their way’ 
tend to drop out of school and to that 
extent reduce the democratizing func- 
tion of the ‘free American high school’ 
and increase the expenditures made by 
students in the upper years.” 

Like Hand, Jacobson found a varia- 
tion in expenditures according to occu- 
pational levels of parents. These differ- 
ences ranged from an average of $69.19 
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for children of the unemployed and 
unemployable to an average of $96.54 
for children of professional workers. 
He concludes that the data presented im 
this study “cast some hight on why some 
youth continue and others do not. Some 
families can ‘pay the bill’; others can- 
not. For well-to-do families the ex- 
penditure of $82 a year by a boy or girl 
enrolled in the high school is a small 
matter. For the average family with 
an income of $1,800 or less the expendi- 
ture of $82 for one or more children is a 
serious matter. For those with annual 
incomes of less than $800 such expendi- 
tures are impossible.” 

In a similar study made in Indiana * 
it was found that urban pupils spent 
slightly more than rural pupils, and 
that this additional amount was usually 
for carfave. The weekly average for 
all pupils was $2.79. Averages by 


grades were: Ninth grade, $1.95; tenth | 


grade, $2.48 ; eleventh grade, $2.97; and 
twelfth grade, $3.68. These averages, 
if computed on a yearly basis for a 
school term of 34 weeks, will be found to 
be somewhat higher than the averages 
in the national cost study. Each pupil 
spent the greatest average amount of 
money per week for clothing, lunches, 
miscellaneous items, school supplies, and 
carfare. This is the order of expendi- 
tures reported in the national study 
except for the last two items which 
were reversed. As in other similar 
studies, expenditures differed according 
to occupational classification of parents, 
and ranged from a weekly average of 
$1.76 for the farm group and $2.34 for 
the unemployable to $3.22 for the pro- 
fessional and $38.59 for the clerical 
groups. 

In the volume entitled Who Shall Be 


Educated?® reference is made to such 


studies as that of the American Youth 
Commission * to support the theory that 
youth of equal intellectual ability do 
not have equal educational opportunity. 
Evidence is given to indicate that the 
economic factor rather than a lack of 
interest in continuing school is respon- 
sible for failure of intellectually able 
students to complete their high-school 
education : 


There are three lines of evidence which in- 
dicate that children at the lower economic 
levels do not have all the educational oppor- 
tunity they or their parents desire. One is the 
frequency with which “lack of money” is 


given as a reason for quitting school. An- 
other is the sharp increase in college and 
high-school enrollment that came with the 
establishing of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration student-aid program in 1935, A third 
is that there is a substantial out-of-pocket 
cost attached to attendance at a “free” high 
school... . Students can go to school and 
spend little or no money. But they are then 
barred from many of the school activities; 
they eannot even take regular laboratory 
courses, and they must go around itn what is 
to high-school youngsters the supremely em- 
barrassing condition of having no change to 
rattle in their pockets, no money to contribute 
to a party, no possibility of being independent 
in their dealings with their friends. 


Additional Evidence from 
Census Bureau 


In his 1935-36 study of 681,188 white 
urban youth, Karpinos® found that 
school attendance increases markedly 
with increase in family income. For 
the 16- to 17-year-old group this in- 
crease was from 65 percent in families 
whose income was less than $1,000 to 
88.5 percent for those with incomes of 
$3,000 and over. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census report 
entitled “Educational Attainment of 
Children by Rental Value of Home” ® 
provides additional evidence of the rela- 
tionship existing between high-school 
attendance and economic status of the 
family. This document, which is based 
upon tabulations of a 5-percent sample 
of the census returns taken as of April 
1, 1940, presents statistics on education 
completed by urban and rural nonfarm 
youth 7-17 years of age cross-classified 
~ 8 lana, Harold Cc. America Must Have Genu- 
inely Democratic igh Schools. In General Hdu- 
cation in the American High School. Chicago, 
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with rental value of home. The chart 
on page 9 uses the data in this re- 
port to show the percentages of 17-year- 
old youth who have completed 1 year or 
more of high school, distributed accord- 
ing to the rental value of the homes from 
which they came. Selection of 1 year of 
high school as the basic consideration, 
rather than 2 or 3 years, is an attempt to 
rule out the factor of normal retarda- 
tion of 1 or 2 years. Extreme retarda- 
tion as represented by youth of 17 who 
are in the ninth or earlier grades is, of 
course, still an element, though a minor 
one. 

Assuming that rental value of home 
is a general index of income status, the 
economic factor is seen to have a definite 
relationship to continuation of a child 
into the high-school grades. The con- 
tinuous increase in the percentage of 
youth in school with the rise of economic 
status would seem to indicate that fam- 
ily funds are a determiner of high- 
school attendance. The fact that the 
lines do not cross or coincide but main- 
tain a certain distance at all economic 
levels shows that factors other than 
economic status are operating to keep 
some youth out of school. Possibly the 
fact that for the whites school attend- 
ance is more of a tradition than it is for 
the Negroes accounts for some greater 
attendance among the former. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
the 75 percent mark is reached by each 
group in a different rental bracket, or 
economic classification: White girls, 
$10-$14; white boys, $15-$19; Negro 
girls, $20-$29; and Negro boys $30-$49. 

The rapid rise in the percentages, 
from the lowest level to the $10-$14 ren- 
tal bracket for white youth and to the 
$15-$19 rental bracket for Negro youth, 
reveals the seriousness of the effect of 
lack of funds. The Census Bureau’s 
tabulations show that the lowest cate- 
gories include a considerable proportion 
of the entire population of high-school 
age. Of a total of 6,051,080 white and 
549,200 Negro boys and girls 14-17 years 
of age, inclusive, distributed according 
to the rental value of the homes in which 
they lived, 18 percent were in homes 
whose monthly rental value was less 
than $10; 30 percent were in homes hav- 
ing a monthly rental value of less than 
$15; and 43 percent were in homes in 
the less-than-$20 monthly rental class. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
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March 1940 estimate of cost of living 
for a manual worker’s family of 4 per- 
sons, at maintenance level in 33 large 
cities, which was based on the consump- 
tion pattern set up by the Works Prog- 
ress Administration in 1935, made an 
allowance of $22.60 monthly for hous- 
ing. This allowance provided for a 4- 
or 5-room-and-bath apartinent or house, 
in a fair state of repair, for the family’s 
exclusive use. Although the “mainte- 
nance” budget was not designed to be as 
liberal “as that for a ‘health and de- 
cency’ level which the skilled worker 
may hope to obtain, it affords more than 
‘minimum of subsistence’ living.” *° In 
some sections of the country, in 1940, 
the family living on this budget, total- 
ing $1,393, was in a position to provide 
the average of funds necessary for at- 
tendance at public high school of 1 or 2 
children; in other sections, children at- 
tending high school were necessarily re- 
stricted in their spending to less than 
the average of $81.96, as given by Jacob- 
sont For families in the under-$20 
monthly rental brackets, which com- 
prised 48 percent of all urban and rural 
nonfarm children of high school age in 
1940, expenditures beyond the mini- 
mums required for school supplies and 
special school fees would seem to have 
been prohibitive; and for nearly half of 
this grou_p—18 percent in the under-$10 
rental bracket—even such sinall items, 
no doubt, presented a real problem. 
Further confirmation of the conclu- 
sion that, during recent years including 
1944, there were large percentages of 
children in families whose income is be- 
low “maintenance” budget standards 
and who thus probably lack adequate 
funds for high-school attendance is fur- 
nished through reference to the follow- 
ing tables which are based upon findings 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.2° 4 
It is believed that the 43 percent of 
the nonfarm youth 14-17 in the below 
“maintenance” level brackets in 1940 
compares very well with the 86 percent 
of nonfarm families having less than a 
10 Williams, Faith, and Keohane, Mary P. The 
American Standard of Living. Barning and 
Spending Our Money. Analysis by Faith Williams ; 
Teaching Aids by Mary P. Keohane. Washington, 


D. C., National Council for the Social Studies, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, 


1944. 60 p. (Problems in American Life: Unit 
No. 19.) 

1. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Uxrpendi- 
tures and Savings of City Families in 1944. 


Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of Labor 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1946. 9p. (Se- 
rial No. R.181S.) 


Table 1.—Percentage Distribution 
of Families * by Money Income 


1935-36 1941 
Net money Ineome ne 
Non- F Non- F city 
(frame || 2 | eyaguel || Pee 
OtO! $490 aaa e 14 51 8 32 4.2 
$500 to $999.__..._____ 26 28 14 25 Lou 
$1,000 to $1,499_______| 23 11 16 15 71 
$1,500 to $1,999______-. 15 5 16 11 11.9 
$2,000 to $2,999_ 13 3 27 9 27.1 
$3,000 to $4,999- 6 1 | 13 6 29.5 
$5,000 and over 3 1 oa] eee ol 12.5 


!Ineludes families of 2 or more persons and single con- 
suniers not members of families. 

2 Inelndes eity families and rural nonfarm families. 

3 Ineludes eities of 2,500 population and above. 


Table 2.—Median Family Incomes, 
Cost-of-Living Budgets, and Per- 
centage’ of Families With In- 
comes Below Cost-of-Living Bud- 
gets 


1935-36 1941 


1944 
Item ce 
Non- Non- pub 
farm, | 2arm aes Farm | taxes) 
Median ineome_.____ $1,214 | $494 $1,875 | $860 | $2, 700 
Cost-of-living budget _|?1, 350 | 3790 21,461 | 4857 | 51,950 
Pereent of ineomes 
below eost-of-living 


budgets seesaa====- 4 57 72 36 50 29 


1 Beeause of the skewness in the distributions the ecost-of- 
living points were obtained through an arbitrary method 
involving the redistribution within a step to correspond 
with the observed skewness in the distribution. 

2 “Maintenanee”’ budget for family of 4. 

3 Average based upon Farm Security Administration’s 
estimates of minimum requirements for family of 5 in the 
various regions as reported in The American Standard of 
Living. The figure ineludes the value of honie-produced 
food and fuel and shelter. 

4 Estimated, : 

6 “Break-even” point computed by Bureau of Labor 
Statisties for family of 3. 
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“maintenance” income for 1941, when it 
is considered that within the families 
in this 36 percent of the population there 
are proportionately more children than 
in the remaining 64 percent of the 
families and that the 1941 figure no 
doubt reflects the increase in employ- 
ment and in salaries which came with 
the acceleration of the defense program 
in 1941, The war years, of course, 
brought not only higher salaries but 
employment of more than one member 
of the family in many instances." Un- 
less this latter condition continues the 
percentage of families in the below- 
maintenance or break-even levels of in- 
come in 1944 cannot be taken as typical 
of normal economie status of the popu- 
lation and is therefore not as indicative 
of the number of families in need of 
financial assistance in order to send 
their children to ligh school] as is the 
1941 figure of 36 percent. 

The only conclusions which may be 
drawn from these data concerning the 
ability of farm families to send their 
children to high school are very general 
ones. The income reported covers only 
money received and does not include the 
value of home-produced food, fuel, and 
shelter as does the cost-of-living budget. 
The addition of the money value of these 
items would increase the income by 
about 70 percent.+ While this addition 
raises the general economic level of the 
farm family, it is partially offset by the 
fact that the cost-of-living budget used 
for this group is distinctly lower than 
the level of the “maintenance” budget. 
It would seem then that while there is 
very definitely a portion of the farm 
group which would find it economically 
difficult, or impossible, to send its chil- 
dren to high school, it is not possible to 
determine whether this group is as large 
as, or larger than, the like group for 
nonfarm families. 

1U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Harpendi- 
tures and Savings of City Families in 1944. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of Labor 


Monthly Labor Review, January 1946. 9p. (Se- 
rial No. R.1818.) 


Personnel Change 
Francis G. Cornell, formerly Chief, 


Research and Statistical Service, Office © 


of Education, recently resigned to ac- 
cept the position of Educational Expert 
for the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Dr. Cornell had been 
connected with the Office since 1940. 
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National Committee Dissolves 


The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Committee on Coordination in 
Secondary Education which met in At- 
lantic City on March 3, 1947, after hear- 
ing the results of an opinion poll which 
had been circulated to the membership, 
voted to discontinue the organization. 
In doing so the Committee took a unique 
action; for, while many organizations 
strive to perpetuate themselves, there 
are not many illustrations of voluntary 
dissolution. The Committee decided 
to return the unexpended balance of 
its funds on a prorated basis to the 
organizations which supported it dur- 
ing its existence. 

The National Committee was organ- 
ized in 1925 by representatives of vari- 
ous educational organizations interested 
in research ; the enterprise at that time 
was named ‘The National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education. 
Charter members were national organi- 
zations representing secondary school 
principals, college teachers, registrars, 
State high-school supervisors, as well 
as regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools. Later other organi- 
zations interested in research programs 
were added to the membership, each 
organization being asked to name one 
representative on the Committee. 
There was also established a member- 
ship at large consisting first of 24 
elected members, then 30, and finally 36. 
In 1988 the name and some of the 
emphasis in the organization were 
changed; the new name was The Na- 
tional Committee on Coordination in 
Secondary Education. 


Most Recognized Leaders 
Were Members 


The membership, both organizational 
and at large, through the years included 
most of the recognized leaders in sec- 
ondary education in the United States. 
The Chairmen of the Committee have 
been in order of the dates of their serv- 
ice: J. B. Edmonson, E. J. Ashbaugh, 
Francis T. Spaulding, E. D. Grizzell, 
and Will French. 

The U. S. Office of Education was 
active in organizing the original Com- 
inittee, in setting up its purposes, and 
in facilitating its activities. Those 
activities were aimed at stimulating 


and coordinating research in the field 
of secondary education. 

In the earlier years of its existence 
the Committee engaged directly in the 
production of research studies in sec- 
ondary education, carried on chiefly by 
subcommittees or under the direction 
of subcommittees. In this way several 
important studies were produced and 
the need for others was revealed. 
While the Committee did not stop mak- 
ing studies of its own, it later changed 
the major emphasis of its endeavor to 
center more upon the stimulation and 
coordination of research studies and 
less upon the actual making of them. 

The Committee was in the forefront 
of promotion of such undertakings as 
the National Survey of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, the Tercentenary Celebration 
of Secondary Education with its 
emphasis upon State histories of high- 
school development, Youth Studies of 
the depression period, and the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards. It produced such significant re- 
ports as Vhe Education of Gifted Chil- 
dren in Secondary Schools and The 
Relationship of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Education of Youth of 
Secondary School Age. 


Blazed New Trails 


The National Committee on Coordi- 
nation in Secondary Education was a 
pioneering, frontier sort of agency 
which blazed new trails in research at a 
time when research was establishing it- 
self as a force in American education. 
In keeping with its ideal of unselfish 
service, the Committee had no set speci- 
fic program which it followed through 
the years; it had many programs. Hay- 
ing no operational program, it never 
sought extensive financial support for 
itself; such funds as it used (about $3,- 
600 during its 22 years of existence) 
were secured by grants from its constit- 
uent organizations. It maintained ac- 
tive interest in enterprises which it was 
instrumental in starting, but it had no 
feeling of proprietorship about them; 
consequently, it was always willing to 
relinquish any project which it had be- 
gun to any agency which displayed the 
interest and competence necessary for 
carrying the undertaking to successful 
completion. 
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The Committee had no meetings dur- 
ing the war years. With the resumption 
of activities of the older organizations 
and committees in secondary education 
and the establishment of several new 
ones, the thought of many members was 
that the National Committee on Coordi- 
nation im Secondary Education prob- 
ably was not so necessary now as it had 
been in times when educational research 
was less well rooted. True to the ideal 
of unselfish service, nonproprietorship, 
and nonduplication, the membership, 
characteristically, declared the Commit- 
tee out of existence as soon as it believed 
that other agencies were adequately 
ready to carry on the functions of 
stimulating large programs in second- 
ary education. 


Control of High-School Contests 


A problem of growing importance to 
school administrators, especially to 
high-school principals, is the eagerness 
of various organizations to sponsor 
many types of pupil contests—essay, 
short story, debate, oratory, science ex- 
perimentation, music, art, scrap collec- 
tions, thrift, livestock production, ete. 
Teachers have long recognized that in- 
struction which is closely related to 
real-life problems and activities is in- 
finitely more effective than that which 
is limited largely to the classroom, aca- 
demic subjects, and textbooks. Gener- 
ally, high-school contests have been 
found to fit very well with the hobby 
interests of youth and they have often 
revealed and developed latent talent. 
Many a youth can trace to a school con- 
test a new and compelling sense of di- 
rection in educational planning and 
choice of vocation. 

Organizations sponsoring high-school 
contests do so for many reasons and in 
many ways. Some of them are genu- 
inely interested in the educational de- 
velopment of youth and in the discoy- 
ery of youthful talent ; others have ques- 
tionable purposes, sometimes openly 
venal. Some contests proposed are lo- 
cal; winning them results in the win- 
ner’s approbation by his fellows, a 
trophy for his school, or acclaim in the 
local press. Others are State-wide or 
Nation-wide, frequently entailing trips 
away from home and run-off contests on 
progressively higher levels. Contests 
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of the latter type sometimes assume 
large proportions in tnne consumed, in 
costs or cash awards involved, and in 
mental and pliysical strain. ) 

The school authorities—nsually the 
high-school principal and his staff— 
must decide which high-school contests 
are good and should be fostered and 
which are bad and should be denied a 
place in the school program. This has 
often imposed upon them a very difli- 
cult task. It was not always readily 
apparent (1) what the educational re- 
sults, either good or bad, would be, (2) 
what the real motives actuating the 
sponsors were, and (3) what would be 
the time and energy demands of a pro- 
posed contest upon the pupils and 
teachers involved. Moreover, sometimes 
subtle pressures developed to further 
obscure the situation. Obviously, the 
problem needed study; criteria for eval- 
uating and controlling the various con- 
test proposals needed to be devised. 

The importance of this problem has 
long been recognized. Recently, con- 
siderable progress has been made toward 
the development of ways and means to 
deal with it. About 5 years ago the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals appointed a National Con- 
test Committee, whose function it be- 
came to examine and recommend those 
contests which sought Nation-wide en- 
trance to the high schools and which 
merited approval. An important by- 
product of the work of that Committee 
is the development of similar State com- 
mittees to deal with contests seeking 
local or State-wide recognition. Ac- 
cording to reports, State contest com- 
mittees are now active in Connecticut, 
Georgia, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and West Virginia. 

Some paragraphs from a recent re- 
port coming to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion from Minnesota will illustrate the 
purpose and activities of such a State 
contest committee: 


During the past few years the num- 
ber of organizations attempting to con- 
duct contests within the high schools has 
increased tremendously, Each of these 
contests places an added burden upon 
the school. In an attempt to control 
this movement, the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
appointed a committee (in the fall of 
1946) to study and evaluate the various 
contests which the principals of the 


State are asked to conduct in their igh 
schools. 

The committee had four purposes: 
(1) to develop criteria for evaluating 
the contests to be conducted on a State 
level, (2) to evaluate those contests 
whose sponsors have applied for com- 
nuttee approval, (3) to approve or with- 
hold approval of the contest applica- 
tions, (4) to notify high-school prin- 
cipals who are members of the Associa- 
tion by Sept. 1, 1947, of the contests that 
have been approved. 


Criteria To Be Used in 
Evaluating Contests 


1. The objectives of the contest 
should be worthy to the extent that the 
educational values to the student out- 
weigh the direct or implied advantages 
to the sponsor. 

2. The contest should not be used as 
an advertising medium by the sponsor. 

3. The contest should be related to 
and stimulate the accepted educational 
program of the school. 

4. The contest should not put an 
undue burden upon members of the 
staff. 

5. The contest should be largely 
philanthropic in nature. The prizes 
should be adequate in amount, spread, 
and have real value, such as scholarships 
to member institutions of recognized 
accrediting agencies. 

6. The contest should be well planned 
and efliciently administered. The 
efforts of the contestants should be care- 
fully evaluated by competent judges. 

7. The contest should not require 
more than one student to be selected if 
travel is required to attend a national 
or inter-State contest. 

8. The subject of an essay or speech 
should be neither controversial nor 
strictly sectarian, 

9. The organization sponsoring the 
contest must be engaged in a worthy 
and generally acceptable enterprise re- 
gardless of the kind or character of 
prizes offered or subject of essay or 
contest. 

10. The contest must meet the stand- 
ards of Criterion 4-F of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. 

11. There should be no strings at- 
tached to the prizes of the contest that 
will obligate the student or the school. 

12. The sponsors of the contest should 
make application for approval of the 
contest in the manner designated by 
the committee by June 30 prior to the 
school year in which the contest is te 
be held. 


The committee also developed an 
application blank on which each organ- 
ization secking approval for a given 


it 


contest to be held by the high schools 
is asked to supply the following types 
of information: (1) Beginning and 
closing dates of contest, (2) brief de- 
scription of significant characteristics, 
(3) chief purposes, (4) how winners 
are to be selected, (5) who will be the 
judges, (6) nature and value of awards, 
and (7) conditions to which school 
must agree in order to participate in 
the contest. 

The plan for controlling high-school 
contests evolved by the committee has 
been approved by the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
and is now in operation. The schools 
of that State will now have competent 
guidance, as well as effective controls, 
for dealing with problems growing out 
of the use of proposed contests; the 
sponsors will not only know the rules 
to which school contests must conform 
but the State committee will be in a 
position to give helpful suggestions on 
the development of this important ed- 
ucational medium with a view to maxi- 
mum benefit to the contestants. 


Elected National Association 


President 


Galen Jones, Director of the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, was 
elected president for the current 
year, of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals at 
its thirty-first annual convention 
recently held in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Other officers elected or re- 
elected are: Clarence E. Blume, 
principal, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., as first vice 
president; W. E. Buckey, princi- 
pal, Fairmount High School, Fair- 
mount, W. Va., second vice presi- 
dent; and Paul E. Elicker, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 

Dr. Jones has served with the 
Office of Education in his present 
capacity since late in 1945, Prior 
to that time he was principal of 
the East Orange High School, East 
Orange, N. J., for 3 years. His 
whole career has been identified 
with secondary school administra- 
tion. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES 


Librarianship Conferences and 
Workshops This Summer 


Nora E. Beust, Specialist, 
School and Children’s 


Libraries 


Conferences or workshops have been 
planned by State Supervisors of School 
Libraries, Secretaries of Library Com- 
missions, and librarians associated with 
training agencies from 24 States. One- 
day district or regional meetings are 
types of conferences held in Maine, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin for li- 
brarians-in-service, principally in small 
public libraries. Michigan will hold a 
similar type of conference for a period 
of 4 days, and an outing will be added, 
as the meetings are to be held at resorts. 
Alabama is to have the same type of con- 
ference at the University of Alabama 
for untrained librarians of small public 
libraries. Kansas, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsm will each have a 
1-week’s in-service institute. 

One institute for county hbrarians 
was reported. This is to be held for 1 
day at State College, Pa. ‘Two insti- 
tutes or workshops were reported for 
children’s librarians, one in Kenosha, 
Wis., and the other at the University of 
Chicago. 

The new standards of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools are in part the cause 
for holding a 6-weeks’ institute for 
teacher-librarians announced by the 
University of Denver School of Educa- 
tion and the College of Librarianship. 
The standards require that the teacher- 
librarian in secondary schools with an 
enrollment of less than 200 students 
have 6 semester hours of library science 
before September 1947. 

The training of school librarians in 
the Southern States has been given an 
added impetus by subsidies from the 
General Education Board. Louisiana 
State University, North Texas State 
Teachers College at Denton, Prairie 
View University in Texas, Georgia 
State College for Women at Milledge- 
ville, Winthrop College, South Caro- 
lina, Appalachian State Teachers Col- 


lege, North Carolina, and North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes are a few of 
the institutions making special offerings 
for school librarians. 

Followimg is a list of meetings, con- 
ferences, and workshops, reported to 
the U. S. Office of Education, which 
will be held after June 1. (Some con- 
ferences reported for Indiana, Maine, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin were held in April or May and are 
not listed here) : 

The American Library Association 
announces these national meetings: 


University of California, June 26-27, (For 
library extension workers.) Address: 
Thelma Reid, California State Library, 


Sacramento, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif., June 29. (For Audio- 
Visual Film Committee and other interested 
librarians.) Address: Mrs. Aubry Lee Gra- 
ham, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

San Franeciseo, Calif., June 30-July 4. 
(For administrators interested in library 
architecture and building planning:) Ad- 
dress: Ernest I. Miller, Detroit Public Library, 
5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Locations and dates of State confer- 
ences and workshops follow. Addi- 
tional information may be secured by 
writing to the individnals indicated. 


Alabama 


University of Alabama, early in July. (For 
untrained public librarians and library board 
members.) Address: Mrs. Lois Rainer Green, 
Public Library Service Division, Montgomery 
2, Ala. 


Arkansas 

Agricultural, Meehanieal, and Normal Cot- 
lege, Pine Bluff, June 2-21; University of — 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, July 23-Angust 9. 
(For school librarians.) Address: Leta Sow- 
der, State Library Commission, Little Rock. 


Colorado 

University of Denver, June 16-July 26. 
(For teacher-librarians.) Address: Harriet 
EK. Howe, University of Denver, Denver 2. 
Connecticut 

New Huven State Teaehcrs College, June 
30-July 18. (For school librarians.) Ad- 
dress: Alice Thompson, Teachers College, 
New Haven. 


Georgia 

Georgia Statc College for Women, June 12- 
July 22. (For teacher-librarians.) Address: 
Austelle Adams, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. 
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Hlinois 

University of Chicago, August 11-16. (Yor 
children’s and young peopie’s librarians.) <Ad- 
dress: Clarence H. Faust, University of Chi- 
eago, Chicago 37. 


Kansas 

State Tcachers College, Emporia, first week 
in June. (For public and school librarians.) 
Address: Evelyn Elliott, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. 


Louisiana 
Louisiana State University, July 28— 
August 9. (For trained school librarians.) 


Address: Mrs. Florinell I. Morton, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Location and time not fixed. (For adminis- 
trators with heads of departments and custo- 
dians.) Address: Essae Martha Culver, 
Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge. 


Maine 


Houlton, July 16. (Kor public librarians.) 
Address: Theresa C. Stuart, Maine State Li- 
brary, Augusta. 


Massachusetts 


Simmons College, July 7-11. (For public 
librarians of small towns.) Address: Catha- 
rine M. Yerxa, Department of Education, 200 
Newbury Street, Boston 16. 


Michigan 

Waldenwoods near Howell, June 2-6; Camp 
Shaw near Chatham, June 23-27; Higgins 
Lake near Roscommon, July 7-11; Clear Lake 
Camp uear Dowling, August 25-29. (Yor pub- 
lic librarians in communities of less than 5,000, 
and other interested librarians.) 

Waldenwoods near Howell, September 26- 
28. (For teacher-librarians and librarians of 
small schools. ) 

Address ; Irving Lieberman, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing 13, Mich., for information 
concerning these Michigan conferences. 


Mississippi 


Location and time not fixed. (For school 


and public librarians.) Address: Mrs. Eunice 


Eley, State Library Commission, Jackson. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey College for Women, June 29- 
July 7. (For librarians interested in person- 
nel problems,) Address: Ethel Marion Fair, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick. 


New York 


Albany (Chancellor's Hall), June. (For li- 
brary trustees, administrators, and public of- 
ficials.) Address: L. Marion Moshier, The 
University of the State of New York, The New 
York State Library, Albany 1. 

New York State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
July 24-27. (For trained and experienced 
school librarians.) Address: Neil ©, Van 
Deusen, State Teachers College, Geneseo. 
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North Carolina 

Appalaehian State Teachers College, Aug. 
5-9 ; North Carolina College for Negroes, Dur- 
ham, July 22-26, 
Address: Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh. 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State College, July 24. (For 
county librarians.) Address: Altred Decker 
KKeator, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 


South Carolina 


Winthrop College, July 14-August 2. (For 
teachers and teacher-librarians.) Address: 
Mis. Frances Lander Spain, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Roek Hill, S. C. 


Texas 


North Texas State Teachers College, June 3- 
July 15. (For school librarians.) Address: 
Arthur M. Sampley, North Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Denton. 

Prairie View University, June 2-July 6. 
(For librarians of small high schools.) <Ad- 
dress: O. J. Baker, Prairie View University, 
Prairie View. 


Vermont 


Place not fixed, July. (For school and pub- 
lic librarians.) Address: Dorothy Randolph, 
State Free Public Library Commission, Mont- 
pelier. 


Wisconsin 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, June 
8-13, (For librarians of small public libraries 
and of school libraries.) 

Northern Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Juue 1-6. (For librarians of small school and 
public libraries.) Address: Jennie T. Schrage, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison. 
for information on these Wisconsin confer- 
ences. 


Library Leadership Workshop 


The fourth library-planning con- 
ference of the library committee of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools was held at the 
Florida State College for Women at 
Tallahassee in March. It was organ- 
ized as a library leadership workshop 
under the direction of Sara M. Krentz- 
man of the college. The participants 
were State school library supervisors 
and library service teachers in the 
Southern States who are planning sum- 
mer workshops or courses in lbrary 
services that will use workshop tech- 
niques. Members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Florida, members 
of the college staff, and a representa- 
tive of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Nora Beust, specialist in school and 


(For school librarians.) 


children’s libraries, served as consult- 
ants. 

The program of the week began with 
a series of talks by Doak S. Campbell, 
president of the Florida State College 
and president of the Southern Associa- 
tion for Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Colin English, State superin- 
tendent of education in Florida, Louis 
Shores, director of the Division of Li- 
brary Training and Service at the Col- 
lege, and Louise Richardson, the College 
librarian. A panel discussion on work- 
shop techniques was next on the agenda 
with Hugh Waskom speaking on 
“Principles of Learning which Work- 
shops Recognize; Dora Skipper on 
“Workshops: Definitions ;” J. B. Cul- 
pepper on “Living in a Workshop,” and 
W. T. Edwards on “Workshops: An 
Evaluation.” The panel was followed 
by a general discussion and election of 
a general planning committee. 

At another session several of the par- 
ticipants were asked to share significant 
workshop experiences with the group. 
The conference then elected to divide 
itself into three sections to study and 
later to write a brief report on guiding 
principles and procedures as follows: 
Preplanuing for workshops including a 
consideration of facilities, organization, 
evaluation, and follow-up activities of 
the workshop. 

Each of the State supervisors of 
school libraries was given an opportu- 
nity to tell of the tentative plans that 
he had made with the library training 
agencies in his State. The plans were 
principally concerned with the training 
of recipients of General Education 
Board scholarships in the program for 
improved library service. 


Library Services and 
Visual Aids Discussed © 


During the recent meetings of the 
Tennessee Education Association held 
in Nashville, the Library Section met 
in joint session with the Audio-Visual 
Education Section to consider the prob- 
lem of library services and visual aids. 
Both directors of audio-visual education 
and librarians participated in the panel 
discussion. 

Among the subjects suggested by the 
audience for consideration were: 
Sources of audio-visual materials; re- 
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sponsibility of librarians for the audio- 
visual prograni; better use of materials, 
e. g., how to make use of films as an 
informational feature rather than as 
entertainment; types of materials most 
useful in the classroom; care of materi- 
als, e. @., cataloging, storage, etc.; pro- 
duction of materials; relation of other 
teaching materials to audio-visual ma- 
terials; evaluation of materials—How ? 
When? Who? 

In her summary of the discussion, 
Irrances Henne of the University of Chi- 
cago, a member of the panel, made in 
substance the following points: 

1. The educational objectives of the 
curriculum should determine the types 
of material used. 

2. Schools today are tending to use 
more audio-visual aids in their pro- 
grams, but they are starting such use 
on a modest scale. It was the consensus 
that a school should build up its own 
collections of audio-visual materials, ex- 
cept in the case of films. 

3. The unit of service for the material 
is determined by the situation prevail- 
ing m an individual school, county, or 
region. 

4. Different programs and patterns 
of audio-visual service exist in the 
schools. The important thing for li- 
brarians, however, is that they have such 
materials available. The procedures 
and ways by which they make them 
available are relatively unimportant. 

Preceding the panel discussion, two 
films were shown: Books and People— 
the Wealth Within, recently produced 
under the direction of Lois Rainer 
Green of the Alabama Public Library 
Service Division, and Anow Your Li- 
brary. 


Training Laboratory 


In a recent, issue of its V P L News, 
the Public Library of Newark, N. J., 
announced its plans for a training lab- 
oratory to provide basic instruction for 
its new junior library clerks and assist- 
ants. 

The laboratory is to be housed in the 
central building of Newark Public Li- 
brary and will be equipped with books 
discarded from the collection, shelves, 
and a mock charging and receiving 
desk. Instructional materials are be- 
ing prepared showing the service rou- 
tines of the library system. 
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When the training laboratory is m 
operation, new clerks and assistants will 
be given preliminary instruction in 
their duties before reporting to regular 
work assignnnents. Provision will be 
made im the Newark hbrary system also 
for retraining employees at the discre- 
tion of the hbrary supervisor or depart- 
ment head, 


Memorial Bookshelf 


In common with similar postwar pro- 
jects of other libraries, a memorial book- 
shelf has been instituted in Reading, 
Pa., Public Library, according to its 
Forty-eighth Annual Report for the 
Year Ending December 51, 1946. Books 
have been added with contributions in 
cash from individuals and women’s 
clubs. In each book has been placed a 
special memorial bookplate bearing both 
the names of the donor and the person 
memorialized. 


Significance of Recent 


Children’s Books 


At the South Carolina Education As- 
sociation meeting in March, the depart- 
ment of librarians discussed the signifi- 
cance of recent children’s books for boys 
and girls of today. 

Nora Beust, specialist for school and 
children’s libraries in the U. S. Office 
of Education, brought to the conference 
a representative group of books to illus- 
trate types that meet the approval of 
educators and are also enjoyed by chil- 
dren. The timeliness of the materials in 
relation to activities in the home and 
community as well as happenings abroad 
indicates the appropriateness of avail- 
able books for enriching the child’s 
experiences. 


Boston Library's Service to Labor 


As part of its union-management 
agreement, Bakery Workers’ Umion, 
Local 20, has obtained the right to have 
a deposit of library books on company 
property, according to a recent issue of 
The Union Librarian, a bunonthly pub- 
lication of Boston Public Library, for 
the imformation and convenience of 
trade-unions. The agreement also pro- 
vides for book lockers and wall space 


for poster displays. The release states 
that books are issued by local union offi- 
eials during lunch and rest periods of 
both the day and night shifts. 


On the Air for 14 Years 


Cleveland Public Library has been on 
the air for 14 years, according to a re- 
cent issue of Vews and Views, published 
by the Cleveland Public Library Work- 
ers Association. 

The first radio program of the li- 
brary, entitled “Everyman’s Treasure 
Home,” was presented in 1933 over sta- 
tion WTAM and was confined to a week- 
ly review of books, information, and li- 
brary services. Since 1944, a regular 
Saturday broadcast has been carried de- 
scribing the activities of the maim li- 
brary, branches, and youth department 
of Cleveland Public Library. The last 
program of the month is a “Book Quiz,” 
which was instituted in 1941. 

For the past 3 years, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library has presented a weekly radio 
series, now entitled “Great Books,” 
reviewing the world’s outstanding 
hterature. 


Teacher-Librarian Interaction 


The third annual School Library In- 
stitute of the Marywood College (Seran- 
ton, Pa.) department of librarianship, 
held in February, had for its major 
purpose the discussion of methods of 
interaction between the closely allied 
fields of the teacher and the librarian. 

Discussions indicated that the brary, 
traditional stronghold of the printed 
word, may soon house more than books, 
since it isa central place for information 
and materials and can easily be utilized 
in the event that a school has no sepa- 
rate audio-visual departinent. - 

During the course of the sessions, 
reading for young people on inter- 
national matters was suggested, and a 
special] meeting was held for school ad- 
ministrators who wished to map out a 
program of improvement for their 
school libraries. 


Operating Expenditures 


The following table is designed to 
indicate the amount and percent of 
operating expenditures (by major ac- 
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Amount and Percent of Operating Expenditures by Major Accounts of Public Library Systems 
in Cities of 25,000 Population and Over, 1944-45 


Population 


of area 

served 
(1940 

census) 


City population group 


Library expenditures (excluding capital outlay) 


Number of city 
library systems 


merovud OVCr_ g2_-.-.-...-.-.-.-.--------.--- 15, 910, S66 


AU DCY. C208 8 0 = 21, 986, 897 
SUC NTORDSSSBS es a 7, 077, 989 
NDE) 3, 675, 540 
Be e000 ate goes 2, 700, 478 


counts) for 1944-45 of public lbrary 
systems in cities of the United States of 
25,000 population and over. Statistics 
of library systems under county admin- 
istration have not been included. ‘The 
table includes data from public libraries 
which reported to the U. S. Office of 
Education the distribution of their op- 
erating expenditures for (a) library 
staff salaries, excluding wages of build- 
ing staff; (b) books, periodicals, and 
binding; and (c) all other purposes, 
including wages of building staff. These 
categories correspond to those used by 
the American Library Association in 
its standards for the distribution of 
public library operating expenditures. 


Public Library Service . 
Summer Course 


To meet the minimum professional 
training needs of librarians and assist- 
ants in small public libraries who are 
unable to attend an accredited library 
school, the Indiana State Library has 
planned its thirty-ninth annual summer 
course in public library service to be 
given at the library for 5 weeks begin- 
ning June 9. 

The objectives of this summer course, 
according to the State Library, are (1) 
to offer instruction in the fundamentals 
of public library organization, methods, 
and practices; (2) to develop an appre- 
ciation of the educational importance 
of the public library; and (8) to provide 
the minimum training for library cer- 
tification in Indiana. 

The summer course faculty will be 
drawn from the staff of Indiana State 
Library and other libraries. Instruc- 
tion in administration, book selection, 
cataloging and classification, children’s 
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. A Books, periodicals, 
Total Library staff salaries and binding All other purposes Expendi- 
tures per 
| ‘ capita 
Total | Reporting | Amount | Percent | Amount | Pereent | Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 
| 
3 | 4 5) 6 7 8 | 9 10 11 12 13 
—_——— # —— |. —E 
ai 7 $10, 286, 300 100 $6, 482, 415 63 | $1, 561, 212 15 | $2, 242, 673 22 $0. 65 
88 82 | 20, 884, 741 100 = 13, 106, 462 63 3, 530, 014 17 4, 248, 265 20 | 95 
hy 93 4, 948, 525 100 3, 040, 081 61 935, 433 19 972, O11 20 . 10 
97 80 2, 705, 458 100 1, 545, 513 57 584, 451 22 575, 494 ml 74 
104 87 2,016, 881 100 1, 111, 292 55 468, 050 23 | 437, 539 22 | 75 


work, reference work, and related sub- 
jects will be carried on through lectures, 
problems, reading, and discussions. 
The course is expected to require from 
students at least 42 hours weekly of 
classroom, laboratory, and study ac- 
tivity. 

Since the summer course at Indiana 
State Library is designed to train per- 
sons already engaged in library work, 
admission requirements specify that a 
candidate (a) be a high-school gradu- 
ate, (b) be employed in or appointed to 
a library position, (c) have at least 4 
weeks of previous library experience, 
and (d) have aptitude and personal 
qualifications for library work, with 
evidence of ability to pursue profitably 
the course outlined. 


ALA in San Francisco 


The American Library Association 
has announced plans to hold its 66th 
annual conference in San Francisco, 
June 30—July 5, 1947. 

Presiding over the conference will be 
the ALA president, Mary U. Rothrock, 
head of library service in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Several awards will 
be made during the week of the confer- 
ence, notably the Newbery medal for 
the outstanding piece of juvenile litera- 
ture and the Caldecott medal for the 
outstanding illustrations in a children’s 
book. 

The American Library Association, 
founded in 1876 to promote the cause 


_ of libraries and librarianship, has today 


about 16,000 members. Among the As- 
sociation’s many current activities are 
the extension of library service to people 
as yet without it and the restoration of 
libraries in countries devastated by the 
war. , 


“Bookmobile Lady”’ 


Libraries with radio-listening groups 
of older boys and girls may be inter- 
ested in the “Bookmobile Lady,” a 
weekly program of children’s stories 
broadcast by Michigan State College 
over Station WKAR (780 kilocycles). 

According to Library News, official 
publication of Michigan State Library, 
officials of the radio station have co- 
operated with local librarians in mak- 
ing the “Bookmobile Lady” program 
appeal to children by encouraging their 
letters requesting special stories or 
poems to be read on the air, telling 
about their books and hobbies, or sub- 
mitting original stories and poems. 
Radio interviews have featured juve- 
nile authors, interesting hobbyists, and 
artists. 


Library Bulletin Available 


The Bulletin of the School Library 
Association of California, March 1947, 
is devoted to the consideration of prob- 
lems of planning for school libraries. 
Single copies are available at 30 cents 
each from The Bulletin, Bakersfield 
High School and Junior College, Ba- 
kersfield, Calif. 


Joins A. L. A. Staff 


Helen A. Ridgway has been ap- 
pointed public library specialist of the 
Department of Information and Advis- 
ory Service of the American Library 
Association. She has come to A. L. A. 
headquarters from the position of assist- 
ant supervisor of public libraries for the 
New York State Education Depart- 
mien. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 
American Schools 


Schools for a New World. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Association of 
School Administrators, a Department 
of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1947. 448 p. il- 
lus. (25th Yearbook) $2.50, 

Considers the world crisis and the present 
challenge to education. Aims to state the 
basic problems and issues which face our 
society; to indicate the potentiality of pub- 
lic education as a chief instrumentality in 
the successful resolving of these issues; to 
give direction to curriculum makers; to 
show public education in action in desirahle 
directions in small, medium-sized, and large 
communities and on the state level; and to 
suggest criteria for the evaluation of the 
program of education in any community. 


Child Health 


Rheumatic Fevers Childhood’s 
Greatest Enemy. By Herbert Yah- 
raes. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., (22 East 38th St.) 1947. 
31 p. illus. (Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 126) 10 cents. 

Presents the esssential facts about rheu- 
matic fever and shows the need of community 
action on a broad scale and a public health 
program similar to the one combating tuber- 
culosis. 


Educational Survey 


Public Education in Idaho, A Survey 
Report. Nashville, Tenn., Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1946. 71 p. 
illus. 

Summarizes a survey made at the invita- 
tion of the Idaho Education Survey Coimis- 
sion. Presents significant facts and impor- 
tant problems of public education in Idaho, 
sketches some of the findings, and gives a 
complete summary of the recommendations of 
the survey staff. 


UNESCO 


UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Phi- 
losophy. By Julian Huxley. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1947. 
62 p. $1.00. 

Presents the material in two chapters: 
J. A Background for UNESCO; II. The Pro- 
gram of UNESCO. The author served as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of UNESCO and at present is Direc- 
tor General, United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


World Conference 


Proceedings of the World Conference 
of the Teaching Profession, August 17- 
30, 1946, Endicott, New York, United 
States of America. Washington, D. C., 
Preparatory Commission, World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession, 
1947. 1iiipa0 cents: 

Reports the proceedings of the largest and 
most representative international gathering 
of educators since the war. Includes the rec- 
ommendations, resolutions, and statements 
which were approved by the Conference as a 
whole. 


Intergroup Education 


Education for Unity in the Schools 
of New York State. Albany, State Edu- 
cation Department, 1947. 104 p. illus. 


Presents a report on the program of inter-. 


group education in New York State schools. 
The publication “aims to (1) acquaint the 
public with what is being done in intergroup 
education in the schools of New York State, 
and (2) give incoming teachers a hackground 
and encouragement that they may study and 
build new and better ways of carrying on the 
program.” 


Education in Florida 


Education and Florida’s Future. A 
Digest of the Report of the Comprehen- 
sive Study of Education in Florida. 
Tallahassee, Fla., Florida Citizens Com- 
mittee on Education, 1947. 92 p. illus. 
30 cents. 


Reports the results of a comprehensive 
study of all phases of education in Florida 
from the nursery schools through the univer- 
sity, The study was made under the direction 
of Dr. Edgar L. Morphet. 


Vocational Guidance 


How to Find the Right Vocation. By 
Harry Dexter Kitson. Third Revised 
Edition. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 163 p. $2.50. 


Outlines the principles and methods of find- 


“ing the right vocation; text and bibliography 


have been brought up to date. 


Regional Welfare 


esearch and Regional Welfare. . 


Papers Presented at a Conference on 
Research at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, May 9-10-11, 
1945. Edited by Robert E. Coker with 
a Foreword by Louis R. Wilson. Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1946. 229 p. $3. 


The papers cover a wide range of subjects— 
nutrition and public health, humanities and 
the social sciences, physical sciences and in- 
dustry, and biological sciences. They empha- 
size the need for research in all phases of 
Southern life. 


Recent Theses 


These recently received theses are 
on file in the Library of the U. S. 
Office of Education, where they are 
available for interlibrary loan. 


Wealth and Physical Education 


The Adaptation of Certain Activi- 
ties in Physical Education for Girls in 
Schools for the Blind. By Mary W. 
English. Master’s, 1945. Hampton 
Institute. 44 p. ms. 

Compares methods of teaching physical 
education to seeing and to blind girls, and 
adapts games played by seeing girls so that 
they may be played by the blind. Recom- 
mends that physical education teachers of 
the blind have training in the field of special 
education. 

Administration of Athletics in the 
Third and Fourth District High 
Schools with Special Reference to 
Schools in Lehigh, Northampton, Mon- 
roe and Rock Counties in the State of 
Pennsylvania. By Gilbert E. Dodd. 
Master’s, 1945. Lehigh University. 52 
p. ms. 

Analyzes replies to a questionnaire on 
policy-making in athletics sent to 15 schools 
in the third and fourth class districts in 
these counties. Discusses the role of the 
superintendent, high-school principal, ath- 
letic director, student manager, and the 
student athlete in administering the athletics 
program. 

Guide for the Construction of a Cur- 
riculum for Teaching and Majoring in 
Physical Education. By Charles J. 
Hart. Doctor’s, 1945. New York Uni- 
versity. 347 p. ms. 


Develops a teacher training program for 
majors preparing to teach physical educa- 
tion. 

A Health and Physical Education 
Program for the Norwood, Ohio, Ele- 
mentary Schools. By Edward C. Rod- 
gers. Master’s, 1946. University of 
Cincinnati, 121 p. ms. 

Analyzes school board records, announce- 
ments, textbooks, courses of study, and educa- 
tional literature dealing with the materials 
and techniques of physical education. De 
velops health and physical education pro- 
grams for the Norwood schools. 

A Physical Education Survey of the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Public Sec- 
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ondary Schools. By Leon O. Dalbeck. 


Master’s, 1946. Boston University. 35. 


p. ms. 


Evaluates, by the use of a score card, the 
physical education and athletics programs of 
the secondary schools, and offers suggestions 
for improving them. 


Prerequisite Undergraduate Work in 
Physical Education Necessary to Enter 
Certain Graduate Schools of Physical 
Education. By Walter W. McCarthy. 
Master’s, 1946. Boston University. 39 
p. ms. 


Indicates that of the G6 institutions reply- 
ing to a questionnaire, 19 do not grant either 
major or minor credit for graduate work in 
physical education; and that 47 offer either 
major or minor eredit in physical education 
on the graduate level. Finds a complete lack 
of uniformity in course-hour requirements nec- 
essary for students entering graduate study 
in physical education. 


The Status of Health and Physicat 
Education in the Secondary Schools in 
Kentucky. By Clarence H. Wyatt. 
Master’s, 1946. University of Ken- 
tucky. Kentucky Educational Bulletin, 
14: 480-8, July 1946. 


Analyzes 484 replies to a questionnaire sent 
to all of the high schools in Kentucky. Indi- 
eates that the programs are inadequate and 
that the schools differ widely in the amount 
and kind of health and physical education 
offered. : 


A Study of Health Service in Selected 
Secondary Schools. By Mildred J. 
Robertson. Master’s, 1946. George 
Washington University. 59 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine the extent to which 
school systems in cities of 500,000 population 
or over utilize the health council, club, or 
coordinator in their health programs; whether 
these cities use a course of study in health; 
whether they have a director of health service. 
Traces the history, organization, and proce- 
dures of the health council in the white 
secondary schools of Washington, D. C. 


A Survey and Study of the Exercise 
Habits of Junior High School Girls. 
By Alice S. Morgan. Master’s, 1946. 
George Washington University. 47 p. 
ms. 

Analyzes diaries kept by 27 junior high 
school girls for one week, in which they made 
notations of their daily activities from the 
time they arose until they retired. Indicates 
that the responsibilities of daily living kept 
the girls active and proved to be extremely 
time consuming; and that most of their exer- 
cise was mild. 


A Survey of the Requirements of 
Large City School Systems for the 
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Teaching of Physical Education. By 
George W. Zeller. Master’s, 1946. 
Boston University. 45 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine the requirements for 
the teachers of physical education in school 
systems in cities of 100,000 population or over ; 
and to determine their policies regarding 
teacher examinations, selection of athletic 
coaches, and tenure for the teacher of physical 
education. 


' Courses of Study 


These courses of study were recently 
received in the Office of Education Li- 
brary. 

Chicago, Illinois. Board of Educa- 
tion. Handbook of Literature. Unit 
1, Grades 7 and 8. Getting Along To- 
gether, 1945. 44 p. processed. 


Board of Educa- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


tion. Science Course of Study. Cleve- 
land Elementary Schools, Fifth Grade. 
1945. 276 p. 

Florida. State Department of Edu- 
cation. A Brief Guide to Teaching 
English in the Secondary Schools. Tal- 
lahassee, 1946. 61 p. (Bulletin No. 49.) 


Long Beach, California. Public 
Schools. World History—Units 2, 3, 


and 4—Three Resource Units for First 
Semester Tenth-Grade Social Studies— 
English Classes. 1945. processed. 


Nebraska. Department of Public In- 
struction. Course of Study for Normal 
Training High Schools. Narcotic Rdu- 
cation. A Compilation of Facts Per- 
taining to Alcohol and Other Narcotics. 


Lincoln, Graham Printing Service, 
1942. 165 p. (Bulletin E-1, rev.) 


21st and C Streets NW. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Dr. John wW. Studebaker 

Commissioner, United States 
Office of Education 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Tear Doctor Studebaker: 


operation. 


future. 


In reply to the above letter from Gen- 
eral Hershey, the Commissioner wrote: 
“I appreciate very much your kind 
letter of March 31. I want you to know 
that it was always a very great pleasure 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The Selective Training and Service Act terminated 
on March 31st, and I wish to express to you my appreciation 
for the cooperation of the Office of Education during the six 
and a half years in which the Selective Service System was in 


You and your staff have shown a sympathetic under- 
standing of the student and other problems with which we were 
confronted durinz the war years. 
in the administration of the recent certification plan in 
which your office rendered assistance of the highest order. 


I shall long remember our pleasant association, and 
I take this opportunity to wish you every success in the 


Sincerely yours, 


Washington 25,D. C. 


IW REPLYING AOORESS 
THE DIRECTOR OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 
AND REFER TO NO. 


11-27-1 


This is particularly evident 


5 ; 


DIRECTOR 


for all of us in this Office to cooperate 
with you. You always made it so easy 
for anyone who wished to be helpful to 
you in the marvelous job you did during 
the strenuous days of the war.” 
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International Educational Relations 
Director Appointed 


APPOINTMENT of Kendric N. 
Marshall, of Brockton, Massachusetts, 
as Director of the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations of the 
U. S. Office of Education has been an- 
nounced by Commissioner Studebaker. 
Mr. Marshall replaces Harold R. Ben- 
jamin, who recently returned to his 
former position as Dean of the College 
of Education of the University of Mary- 
land. 

In announcing the appointment, the 
Commissioner said: “In Kendric Mar- 
shall we have a man who has inter- 
preted American culture for four years 
in the Far East. and who, on the basis 
of travel and study, 1s also familiar with 
the problems of Europe, Africa, and the 
Near East. 

“Now more than ever before students 
all over the world look to America as 
the Mecca of educational opportunities, 
It is especially important that they get 
those opportunities and that American 
students have similar opportunities to 
study abroad if the framework of world 
peace that is now being built by the 
United Nations is to be strong and 
lasting. One of the main functions of 
the Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations is to provide technical 
assistance which will facilitate this ex- 
change of students and teachers between 
~ the United States and the rest of the 
srorld.” 

Mr. Marshall, who, for the past 4 
mouths, has been chief of the Near and 
Far Eastern Educational Relations Sec- 
tion of the Division he now heads, re- 
turned to the Office of Education from 
nearly 2 years of service with UNRRA 
in connection with its China program. 

The new Division Director received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1921 from 
Harvard University, from which he 
subsequently also received his Master’s 
in International Relations. After 
teaching in secondary schools, Mr. 
Marshall spent a period of study and 
travel in Europe, Africa, and Asia; he 
then taught history and political science 
at Lingnan University, Canton, China, 
from 1927 to 1930, 

After returning to the United States 
in 1930, Mr. Marshall was on the faculty 
of Harvard University for 10 years. 
He served as president of Chevy Chase 
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Junior College, in Washington, D. C., 
from 1940 to 1942, when he came to the 
Oflice of Education as Director of the 
Student War Loans Program. 


Infantile Paralysis 
(From page 2) 


gested that normal activities be carried 
on, even in time of epidemic. Health 
authorities consider the disease to be an 
epidemic if 20 cases or more per 100,000 
population occur. 

Symptoms are described and parents 
advised to call the doctor immediately 
if any symptoms appear especially at a 
time when infantile paralysis 1s occur- 
ring in a community. Other precau- 
tions listed are staying away from 
crowds, avoiding new contacts, avoid- 
ing fatigue and chilling, consulting the 
Health Department before swimming 11 
pools or streams which may be polluted, 
washing hands frequently, especially 
before eating, protecting food and gar- 
bage from flies and other insects, asking 
the advice of the family doctor before 
removal of tonsils or adenoids or other 
throat and mouth operations, during 
the epidemic months. 

Famihes are told where they can turn 
for aid if they cannot meet expenses for 
medical and hospital care. In each case, 
headquarters for help is the nearest 
Chapter of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, which has March 
of Dimes funds for this purpose. 

The reaction of State Superintend- 
ents in general was expressed in one let- 
ter to local school superintendents: “T 
feel that the brief message contained in 
this bulletin will be of great benefit to 
the parents of your students in calling 
to their attention safeguards they may 
adopt for the protection of their chil- 
dren, as well as for all the children in 
our State.” : 

Commissioner Studebaker in endors- 
ing the program said: 

“This project, designed to allay fear 
and panic, merits the endorsement of 
every one interested in the welfare of 
the Nation’s youth. I hope, indeed, that 
this program meets with richly deserved 
success. It is timely, it is important, 
and it is a fine forward step in bringing 
to the American people the facts they 
need and must have.” 


United Nations Film Strip Available 


THE FILM Section of the United 
Nations Department of Public Infor- 
mation has just released a film strip 
entitled The United Nations at Work: 
the Secretariat. 

Beginning with a series of pictures 
illustrating, in prefatory fashion, the 
preamble of the United Nations Charter 
and then presenting the United Na- 
tions organization, structure, and fune- 
tions, the film strip culminates in a 
detailed study of the Secretariat—its 
set-up, duties, and activities. In tech- 
nique, it uses an alternation of camera 
shots, charts, and pictographs. 

The film strip, showing time of which 
is 20 minutes, can be projected with a 
standard 35-mm film strip projector. It 
is available, free of charge, to schools. 
The strip is accompanied by notes giv- 
ing a running commentary which may 
be used by teachers either in its present 
form or varied to meet the needs of 
different age levels. 

One of the pictures shows a group 
of college students on a visit to Lake 
Success. In that connection, it is men- 
tioned that the Educational Services 
Section helps to arrange meetings for 
school groups, briefs them, takes them 
on guided tours through the United 
Nations Headquarters, distributes edu- 
cational material and answers requests 
for information and study materials. 

The film strip—first in a series to be 
produced—is adaptable to classroom 
work in current events, contemporary 
history, civics, as well as to assembly 
meetings, where a speaker might talk 
on the United Nations, or to forums and 
discussion groups of the school’s inter- 
national relations clubs. The Film Sec- 
tion has also produced a catalogue list- 
ing all the films dealing with member 
nations of the United Nations organt- 
zation. 

Requests for the film strip should be 
addressed to the Film Section of the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information, Lake Success, New York. 
In case teachers or schools want at the 
same time all the educational materials 
available to schools, the request should 
be sent to the Chief of the Educational 
Services Section, United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information, and 
this section will see that the film strip 
is sent along with the material. 
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Education and the 80th 


Congress, Ist Session 


Educational Bills Introduced in the 80th Congress, First Session, 
Between February 1 and April 10, 1947 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


The April issue of Scuooi Lirr con- 
tained a summary of principal educa- 
tion bills introduced in the SOth Con- 
gress as of February 1. This issue 
brings the list up to date as of April 10. 


RACTICALLY all of the educa- 

tion bills thus far introduced in the 
80th Congress are still in the commit- 
tees to which they were referred. Bills 
upon which hearings have been held are 
so indicated as listed. 

The Subcommittee on Education of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has had hearings on S. 81 
by Mr. Green, S. 170 by Mr: McCarran, 
S. 199 by Mr. Aiken, and S. 472 by 
Messrs. Taft, Thomas of Utah, Ellender, 
Hill. Smith, Cooper, Chavez, and Tobey. 
Hearings are also being held on similar 
measures introduced in the House, in- 
eluding H. R. 1870 and H. R. 2953, 
which are companion bills to S. 472. 
While these bills vary as to methods, all 
of them would anthorize the use of Fed- 
eral funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in financing their schools and in 
impoving the salaries of teachers. 

The Office of Education does uot have 
available for general distribution copies 
of education bills pending before Con- 
gress. Copies of such bills may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Senate Bills 

S. 508, by Mr. Young, Mr. Kilgore, 
and Mr. Morse, February 5.—To amend 
the Social Security Act, as amended, for 
the purpose of permitting States and 
political subdivisions and instrumen- 
talities thereof, to secure coverage for 
their officers and employees (including 
teachers) under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance provisions of such act. 
(Committee on Finance.) 
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S. 524, by Mr. Capper, February 7.— 
To authorize the Department of Agri- 
culture to receive contributions from 
foreign governments to help defray the 
expenses of its work in cooperating 
with foreign governments in furthering 
the interchange of knowledge and skiils 
between the people of the United States 
and the people of other countries, and 
for other purposes. (Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. ) 

S. 525, by Mr. Thomas of Utah, Feb- 
ruary 7—TYo promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts, to secure the 
national defense, to advance the na- 
tional health and welfare, and for other 
purposes. (Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. ) 

S. 526, by Mr. Smith (for sel 
Mr. oltton, Mr. Revercomb, Mr. Sal- 
tonstall, Mr. Magnuson, and Mr, Ful- 
bright), February 7.—To promote the 
progress of science; to advance the na- 
tional health, prosperity, and welfare; 
to secure the national defense; and for 
other purposes. (Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare.) 

S. 545, by Mr. Taft (for himself, Mr. 
Smith, Mr, Ball, and Mr. Donnell), 
February 10.—TYo coordinate the health 
functions of the Federal Government 
in a single agency ; to amend the Public 
Health Service Act for the following 
purposes: To expand the activities of 
tle Public Health Service, to promote 
and encourage medical and dental re- 
search in the National Institute of 
Health, a dental research institute, and 
for other purposes. (Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare.) 

S. 562, by Mr. Magnuson, Febr uary 
10.—To “amerle for an additional naval 
academy in the Puget Sound area in the 
State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses. (Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. ) 


S. 575, by Mr. Cordon, February 11.— 
To provide for the observance as Na- 
tional Flag Raising Day of the day on 
which the public schools open each year 
for the beginning of a new school year. 
(Committee on the Judiciary.) 

S. 582, by Mr. Cordon, February 11.— 
To authorize annual payments to States, 
Territories, and insular governments, 
for the benefit of their local political sub- 
divisions, based on the fair value of their 
national-forest lands situated therein, 
and for other purposes. (Committee on 
Public Lands. ) 

S. 586, by Mr. Cordon (for himself 
and Mr. Morse), February 11.—To pro- 
vide for the construction, equipment, 
and operation of an additional military 
academy and an additional naval acad- 
emy. (Committee on Armed Services.) 

S. 623, by Mr. Johnson of Colorado, 
oer 17,—To prohibit the paid ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages by radio 
in certain circumstances, and for other 
purposes. (Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce.) 

S. 630, by Mr. Buck (by request), 
February 17.—To place the position of - 
Superintendent of the National Train- 
ing Schoo] for Girls under the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes. 
(Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia.) 

S. 639, by Mr. Ferguson, February 
29.—To amend section 13 (a) of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, to authorize that surplus 
property suitable for educational pur- 
poses may be sold or leased to States or 
political subdivisions, and for other 
purposes. (Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. ) 

S. 652, by Mr. Gurney (by request), 
February 19.—TYo provide for the ua- 
tional security of the Nation by requir- 
ing that all qualified young men un- 
dergo a period of military, naval, or air 
training for the common defense. 
(Committee on Armed Services.) 

S. 678, by Mr. Lodge, February 24.— 
alg cmene the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended, so as to provide assist- 
ance to the States in furnishing certain 
medical aid to needy and other individ- 
uals. (Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare.) 

S. 680, by Mr. Magnuson, February 
24.—To provide that periods of vaca- 
tional rehabilitation training in Gov- 
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ernment establishments undertaken by 
disabled veterans who subsequently en- 
ter the employment of the United States 
shall be credited for retirement pur- 
poses. (Committee on Civil Service.) 

S. 681, by Mr. Magnuson, February 
24.—To amend the Social Security Act 
so as to extend coverage thereunder to 
all groups and all classes, to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to provide 
the revenue for an all-inclusive system 
of matured -annuities for America’s 
senior citizens, and for other purposes. 
(Committee on Finance.) 

S.694, by Mr. Downey, February 24.— 
A bill relating to the induction of reg- 
istrants who applied and who were ac- 
cepted for induction and assigned to 
educational institutions for special and 
technical training under the provisions 
of the act approved August 31, 1918, but 
whose induction without fault of their 
own was notcompleted. (Committee on 
Armed Services. ) 

8.712, by Mr. Aitken, February 26.—A 
bill to constitute the Federal Security 
Agency a Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Security. (Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments.) Hearings have been held on 
this bill and also on S. 140 for similar 
purpose. 

S. 717, by Mr, Baldwin, February 
26.—To amend the Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946 so as to require that leave 
compensated for under such act be con- 
sidered as active service in determining 
the period for which a veteran is en- 
titled to education and training under 
title II of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944,‘as amended. . (Com- 
mittee on Armed Services.) 

S.727, by Mr. Gurney, February 26.— 
To authorize the Secretary of War to 
pay certain expenses incident to train- 
ing, attendance, and participation of 
personnel of the Army of the United 
States in the Seventh Winter Sports 
Olympic Games and the Fourteenth 
Olympic Games and for future Olympic 
games. (Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. ) 

S. 751, by Mr. McGrath, March 3.— 
To permit the use of appropriations of 
the National Capital Housing Author- 
ity for the maintenance and operation 
of buildings and grounds used for nurs- 
eries and nursery schools established 
by the Board of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia within projects 
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under the jurisdiction of such Author- 
ity. (Committee on the District of 
Columbia.) 

S. 761, by Mr. McCarran, March 3.— 
Yo provide additional funds for the 
fiscal year 1947 to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out the provi- 
sions of the National School Lunch Act. 
(Committee on Appropriations; hear- 
ings have been held.) 

S. 772, by Mr. Bushfield, March 56.— 
To eliminate the requirement that tem- 
porary housing transferred by the 
National Housing Administrator to 
educational institutions and other or- 
ganizations be removed at some time in 
the future. (Committee on Banking 
and Currency.) 

S. 786, by Mr. Langer, March 5.—To 
authorize the appropriation of funds to 
assist the States in furmishing adequate 
living quarters for school teachers. 
(Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare.) 

S. 805, by Mr. Watkins, March 7.— 
To anthorize an appropriation for the 
construction, extension, and improve- 
ment of a high-school building near 
Roosevelt, Utah, for the district embrac- 
ing the east portion of Duchesne County 
and the west portion of Uintah County. 
(Cominittee on Public Lands.) 

S. 817, by Mr. Stewart, March 7.— 
To provide that temporary housing 
transferred by the National Housing 
Administrator to educational institu- 
tions and other organizations may be 
permanently retained by such institu- 
tions and organizations. (Committee 
on Banking and Currency.) 

S. 846, by Mr. Hill (for himself and 
Mr. Sparkman) , March 10.—To provide 
that schools constructed under the act 
entitled “An Act to expedite the provi- 
sions of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended, 
may be donated to local school agencies. 
(Committee on Banking and Currency.) 

S. 854, by Mr. O'Mahoney and Mr. 
Tobey, March 10.—To amend Section 
502 (a) of the Act entitled “An Act to 
expedite the provision of housing [and 
education facilities] in connection with 
national defense, and for other pur- 
poses.” (Committee on Banking and 
Currency.) 

S. 855, by Mr. McFarland, March 
10.—To permit veterans receiving edu- 


cational benefits under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
to receive subsistence allowance for de- 
pendents on account of brothers or sis- 
ters dependent because of minority or 
physical or mental incapacity. (Com- 
mittee on Finance; to Labor and Wel- 
fare March 22.) 

S. 898, by Mr. Ecton, March 14.—To 
authorize the use of certain appropria- 
tions for the education of Indian chil- 
dren of less than one-quarter Indian 
blood whose parents reside on nontax- 
able Indian lands. (Committee on 
Public Lands.) 

S. 914, Mr. Stewart, March 17—TYo 
increase the subsistence allowances pay- 
able to veterans pursuing courses of 
education or training under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, from $90 to $150 in the case 
of veterans with dependents and from 
$65 to $80 in the case of veterans hay- 
ing no dependents; and to provide for 
corresponding increases in the ceilings 
on combinations of subsistence allow- 
ances and income from productive 
labor. (Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare.) 

S. 959, by Mr. Butler, March 21—To 
provide for contributions to States and 
local governmental units in lieu of taxes 
on real property held by the Federal 
Government, to create a commission to 
deterinine and pay such contributions, 
and for other purposes. (Committee 
on Public Lands.) 

S. 971, by Mr, Aiken, March 21—To 
amend the Lanham Act to authorize the 
Federal Works Administrator to make 
grants to institutions of higher learn- 
ing for the construction of educational 
facilities required in the education and 
training of war veterans. (Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

S. 977, by Mr. Taft, March 25.—TYo 
prescribe certain dates for the purposes 
of determining eligibility of veterans 
for vocational rehabilitation, education, 
and training, and for guaranty of 
loans and readjusting allowances under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended. (Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare.) 

S. 997, by Mr. Watkins (for himself 
and Mr. Fulbright), March 28.—To 
authorize the unconditional grant of all 
interest of the United States in certain 
school buildings and temporary housing 
to educational institutions without con- 
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sideration. (Committe on 
and Currency.) 

S. 998, by Mr. Pepper, March 28.—To 
provide additional funds for the fiscal 
year 1947 to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out the provisions 
of the National School Lunch Act. 
(Committee on Appropriations; hear- 
ings have been held.) 

S. 1011, by Mr. Cain (for himself, 
Mr, Magnuson, Mr. FRastland, and Mr. 
Dworshak), April 1—To provide for 
the education of children on Federal 
reservations and other federally owned 
property not subject to State or local 
taxation, and for other purposes. 
(Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare.) 

Bills identical to S. 1011 introduced 
in the House are: H. R. 2650, by Mr. 
Case; H. R. 2652, by Mr. Colmer; H. R. 
2653, by Mr. Combs; H. R. 2669, by Mr. 
Rees; H. R. 2748, by Mr. Tollefson. 

S. 1040, by Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma, 
April 3.—To provide for the transfer of 
title in certain temporary housing from 
the United States to educational insti- 
tutions. (Committee on Banking and 
Currency.) 

S. 1063, by Mr. Langer, April 7.—To 
amend title II of the Social Security 
Act so as to permit coverage thereunder 
of employees of States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions, and for other purposes. 
(Committee on Finance.) 


Banking 


Senate Resolutions 


S.J. Res, 66, by Mr. Morse, February 
14.—Joint resolution to authonze the 
Secretary of Labor to make certain 
studies of the health of school children, 
and for other purposes. (Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. ) 

S.J. Res. 78, by Mr. Green, February 
26.—Joint resolution designating Sep- 
tember 17 of each year as Constitution 
Day. (Committee on the Judiciary.) 

S.J. Res. 80, by Mr. Hawkes, March 
3.—Joint resolution authorizing and re- 
questing the President to issue annually 
a proclamation designating December 
15 as Bill of Rights Day. (Committee 
on the Judiciary.) 


House Bills 

H. R. 1588, by Mr. Engle of Cali- 
fornia, February 3.—To liberalize the 
payment of subsistence allowances, the 
standards pertaining to training on the 
job of veterans, and for other purposes. 
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(Committee on Veterans’ A ffairs; hear- 
ings have been held, Report 77. 

1. R. 1601, by Mr. Smathers, Febru- 
ary 3—TYo exempt from admissions tax 
admissions to activities of elementary 
and secondary schools. (Committee on 
Ways and Means.) 

H, PR. 1617, by Mr. Hedrick, Febru- 
ary 3—TYo increase the subsistence al- 
lowance to veterans receiving education 
or training pursuant to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. (Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs; hearings have 
been held, Report 77.) 

H. R. 1621, by Mr. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, February 3—To authorize the 
Secretary of War to lend War Depart- 
ment equipment and provide services to 
the Boy Scouts of America in connec- 
tion with the World Jamboree of Boy 
Scouts to be held in France in 1947; and 
to authorize the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to provide exemption 
from transportation tax; and further to 
authorize the Secretary of State to issue 
passports to bona fide Scouts and Scout- 
ers without fee for the application or 
the issuance of said passports. (Passed 
the House March 31.) 

H., R. 1682, by Mr. Hays, February 
§.—(Sunilar to H. R. 1621, by Mr. John- 
son of California.) 

H.R. 1762, by Mr. Whitten, February 
6.—TYo promote the general welfare 
through the appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in pro- 
viding more effective programs of 
public education. (Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor.) 

H.R. 1770, by Mr. Stockman, Febru- 
ary 6—To provide for the establish- 
ment of a United States Foreign Service 
Academy. (Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. ) 

H. imigis, by her, Worrison, Feb- 
ruary 6.—To provide additional funds 
for the fiscal year 1947 to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out 
the provisions of the National School 
Lunch Act. (Committee on Education 
and Labor.) 

HI. R. 1808, by Mr. Abernethy, Feb- 
ruary 10.—To promote the general wel- 
fare through the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in providing more effective pro- 
grams of public education. (Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor.) 

H. R. 1815, by Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey, February 10—TJo promote the 


progress of science; to advance the na- 
tional health; prosperity, and welfare; 
to secure the national defense; and for 
other purposes. (Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce.) (Siumi- 
lar to H. R. 1830, by Mr. Mills, and 
H. R. 1834, by Mr. Priest.) Hearings 
have been held. 

I. R. 1821, by Mr. Hagen, February 
10.—To provide for the collection and 
publication of statistical information 
by the Bureau of the Census. (Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. ) 

H, R. 1827, by Mr. Jones of Washing- 
ton, Feb. 10.—To authorize a naval 
academy in the Puget Sound area of 
the State of Washington. (Committee 
on Armed Services. ) 

H. PR. 1830, by Mr. Mills, February 
10.—(Similar to H. R. 1815, by Mr. 
Case of New Jersey.) 

Hl. R. 18384, by Mr. Priest, February 
10.— (Similar to H. R. 1815, by Mr. 
Case of New Jersey.) 

H. R. 1870, by Mr. Battle, February 
12.—To authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in financing a minimum founda- 
tion education program of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and in 
reducing the inequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, for the 
general welfare, and for other purposes. 
(Committee on Education and Labor.) 

H, R. 1892, by Mr. Curtis, February 
12—To authorize voluntary compacts 
for the coverage of employees of States 
and the political subdivisions thereof 
under title II of the Social Security 
Act. (Committee on Ways and 
Means.) 

H. R. 1942, by Mr. Landis, February 
13.—To promote the general welfare by 
providing funds to assist the several 
States and Territories in paying ade- 
quate salaries for the school year 1947— 
48 to elementary and high-school teach- 
ers. (Committee on Education and 
Labor.) 

Hf, 1949, by Mr, Lays, Febiary 
13—To provide for the payment of 
sums in lieu of taxes with respect to 
lands acquired by the United States in 
order to assist m the liquidation of cer- 
tain bonded indebtedness. (Committee 
on Public Lands.) 

H. R. 1950, by Mr. Larcade, February 
13.—To provide that veterans pursuing 
educational and training courses in pub- 
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lic institutions shall receive the books, 
supphes, and other equipment they 
would reeeive if they pursued similar 
courses In private institutions. (Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. ) 

H.R. 1978, by Mr. Mitehell, February 
17.—To abolish the War Assets Admin- 
istration, to provide that Government 
agencies shall dispose of their own sur- 
plus property, and for other purposes. 
Would transfer functions vested in War 
Assets Administration to the respeetive 
Federal agencies having surplus prop- 
erty for disposition. (Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. ) 

H.R. 1980, by Mr. Howell, February 
17.—To provide for the general welfare 
by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for the health 
of sehoo] children through the develop- 
ment of school health services for the 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
physieal and mental defeets and condi- 
tions. (Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce.) 

H.R. 1988, by Mr. Brooks, February 
71—To provide for the national seeu- 
rity of the Nation by requiring that all 
qualified young men undergo a period of 
(military) training. (Committee on 
Armed Serviees. ) 

H. R. 1992, by Mr. Eberharter, Feb- 
ruary 17—To give employees of reli- 
gious, charitable, seientific, literary, and 
edueational institutions the benefits of 
coverage under the Soeial Seeurity Aet, 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 
and the Federal Insuranee Contribu- 
tions Act. (Committee on Ways and 
Means.) 

H.R, 2077, by Mr. Lane, February 
19.—To continue in effeet, until June 


30, 1950, the provisions of the aet of . 


June 15, 1943 (Public Law 74, 78th 
Congress), relating to the training of 
nurses through grants to institutions 
providing snch training. (Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commeree.) 

Hl. BR. 2105, by Mr. Lane, February 
20.—To provide that the children of a 
veteran of World War IT shall be en- 
titled to the educational benefits granted 
to such veteran but not used by him. 
(Committee on Veterans’ A ffairs. ) 

H. R. 2106, by Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts (by request), February 20.— 
To provide 4 years of college education, 
or the equivalent, to the ehildren of per- 
sons whose death resulted from service 
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in the Armed Forces during World War 
II. (Committee on Veterans’ Affairs.) 

. R. 2117, by Mr. Philbin, February 
20.—To provide for the reimbursement 
of the town of Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, for the loss of taxes on certain 
property in such town aequired by the 
United States for use for military pur- 
poses. (Committee on Public Lands.) 

H.R. 2170, by Mr. Johnson of Okla- 
homa, February 24.—Relating to insti- 
tutional on-farm training for veterans. 
(Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; hear- 
ings have been held, Report 77.) 

I. R. 2176, by Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
Chusetts, February 24.—Vo amend cer- 
tain provisions of Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, to increase sub- 
sistence allowance to student veterans. 
(Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; hear- 
ings have been held, Report 77.) 

H. R.2181, by Mr. Wheeler, February 
24.—Relating to institutional on-farm 
traiming for veterans. (Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs; hearmgs have been 
held, Report 77.) 

H.R, 2188, by Mr. Kefauver, Febru- 
ary 24.—To authorize the appropria- 


. tion of funds to assist the States and 


Territories in financing a minimum 
foundation education program of public 
elementary and seeondary schools, and 
in redueing the inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities through public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, for the 
general welfare, and for other purposes. 
(Committee on Education and Labor.) 
(Identieal with S. 472 previously listed 
in April issue.) 

Hf. BR. 2190, by Mr. Rains, february 
24.—To provide that schools constructed 
under the act entitled “An Act to expe- 
dite the provision of housing in connee- 
tion with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved Oct. 14, 1940, 
as amended, may be donated to local 
sehoo] agencies. (Committee on Public 
Works, March 12.) 

H. R. 2191, by Mrs. St. George, Feb- 
ruary 24.—To plaee the position of Su- 
perintendent of the National Training 
Sehool for Girls under the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes. (Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia.) 

H. ke. 2276, by Mr. Andrews of New 
York, February 27—To authorize the 
Seeretary of War to pay certain ex- 
penses ineident to training, attendance, 
and participation of personnel of the 


Army of the United States in the Sev- 
enth Winter Sports Olympic Games and 
the Fourteenth Olympic Games and for 
future Olympic games. (Committee on 
Armed Services. ) 

H. R. 2294, by Mr. Lane, February 
27.—To establish a self-sustaining na- 
tional pension system that will benefit 
retired citizens 60 years of age and over; 
to stabilize the eeonomie structure of the 
Nation; and to induce a more equitable 
distribution of wealth through mone- 
tary circulation. (Would include teaeh- 
ers.) (Committee on Ways and Means.) 

HT. R. 2317, by Mr. Meyer, February 
28.—Relating to imstitutional on-farm 
training for veterans. (Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs; hearings have been 
held, Report 77.) 

Hl. R. 2333, by Mr. Howell, March 
3.—To declare the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lineoln to be a legal holiday. 
(Committee on the Judieiary; hearings 
have been held, Report 77.) 

Hl. R. 2357, by Mr. Larcade, March 
4.—To extend the educational benefits 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 to persons who served in the 
merehant marine of the United States 
during World War II. (Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs.) 

Hf. R. 2362, by Mrs. Douglas, March 
4—To promote the general welfare 
through the appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in pro- 
viding more effeetive programs of pub- 
lic kindergarten or kindergarten and 
nursery school education. (Committee 
on Education and Labor.) (Same as 
S. 259 listed in April issue. ) 

I. Re. 2366, by Mr. Patterson, March 


4.—To amend the Armed Forces Leave — 


Aet of 1946 so as to require that leave 
eompensated for under sueh aet be con- 
sidered as aetive service in determining 
the period for which a veteran is en- 
titled to edueation and training under 
title Il of the Servieemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, (Com- 
mittee on Armed Services.) 

H. PR. 2406, by Mr. Klein, March 6— 
To aid kindergarten, etc. (Same as 
H. R. 2362, above, and to same com- 
mittee. ) 

H. BR. 2465, by Mr. Jenkins of Ohio, 
March 10—To provide for the demon- 
stration of publie-library service in 
areas without sueh service or with in- 
adequate library facilities. (Commit- 
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tee on Education.) 
listed in April issue.) 

H. R. 2473, by Mr. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, March 10.—To authorize the 
transfer without charge to the States 
and their political subdivisions of all 
interest of the United States in educa- 
tional and recreational facilities ac- 
quired under the act of October 14, 
1940, as amended. (Committee on 
Banking and Currency; referred to 
Committee on Public Works March 11: 
hearings have been held.) 

HW. R. 2525, by Mr. Morrison, March 
12.—To authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in financing a minimum founda- 
tion education program of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and in 
reducing the inequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, for the gen- 
eral welfare, and for other purposes. 
(Committee on Education and Labor.) 
(This is an amendment of an earlier 
bill, H. R. 2033, on the subject.) 

Hf, R. 2527, by Mr. Morrison, March 
12.—To remove the monthly maximum 
placed on the income of veterans receiv- 
ing both compensation for productive 
labor and subsistence allowances for 
education. (Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs.) 

H.R. 2574, by Mr. Battle, March 17.— 
To exempt from the Federal admissions 
tax admissions to certain charitable en- 
tertainments. (Committee on Ways 
and Means.) 

il, R. 2576, by Mr. Fernos-Isern, 
March 17—TYo amend sections 4 and 5 
of Public Law 396 [79th Congress] ap- 
proved June 4, 1946, entitled “An Act 
to provide assistance to the States in 
the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of school-lunch 
programs, and for other purposes. 
(Comnuittee on Education and Labor.) 

H, RB. 2650, by Mr. Case, March 20.— 
(Same as S. 1011, by Mr. Cain, and 
others.) 

H. R. 2652, by Mr. Colmer, March 
20.—(Same as S. 1011.) 

H. R. 2658, by Mr. Combs, March 
20.—(Same as 8. 1011.) 

H. R. 2658, by Mr. Hays, March 20.— 
To designate the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration as the sole disposal agency 
for surplus agricultural property, to 
provide special priorities for the dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural property 


(Same as S. 48, 
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to former owners and to veterans who 
intend to live on farms and to engage in 
farming as their principal occupation, 
and for other purposes. (Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. ) 

UR. 2669, by Mr. Rees, March 20.— 
(Same as §. 1011.) 

IT. R. 2680, by Mr. Sikes, Mareh 20.— 
To provide that schools constructed un- 
der the act entitled “An act to expedite 
the provision of housing in connection 
with national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940, as 
amended, may be donated to local pub- 
he school agencies. (Committee on 
Public Works.) 

H, RP. 2682, by Mr. Stigler, March 
20.—To provide for the transfer of title 
im certain temporary housing from the 
United States to educational institu- 
tions. (Committee on Public Works.) 

I. Fe. 2683, by Mr. Rohrbough, March 
20.—To authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Territories 
in financing a minimum fundation edu- 
cation program of public elementary 
and secondary schools and in reducing 
the inequalities of educational opportu- 
nities through public elementary and 
secondary schools, for the general wel- 
fare, and for other purposes. (Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor.) 
CSimilieaiemoet(2..hl, R. 1870) Eb kh. 
2033, and H. R. 2188.) 

H.R. 2700.—TYo make appropriations 
for the Federal Security Agency, in- 
cluding the Office of Education. 
(Passed the House. )? 

H.R. 2708, by Mr. Lane, March 21.— 
To provide for the establishment of a 
United States Foreign Service Acad- 
emy. (Committee on Foreign Affairs.) 

H, R. 2722, by Mr. Kee, March 21.— 
To eliminate the requirement that a 
veteran pursuing a course of education 
cr training under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 must satisfy the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs as 
to his reasons for making a change to 
such course. (Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs.) 

H. R. 2743, by Mr. Tollefson, March 
24.—Same as S. 1011.) 

H, Reeoe, by Mr Poulson, Marck 
24.—To provide every adult citizen in 
the United States with equal basic Fed- 
eral insurance, permitting retirement 
with benefits at age 60, and also cover- 


ing total disability, from whatever 
cause, for certain citizens under 60; to 
give protection to widows with children ; 
and for other purposes. (Committee 
on Ways and Means.) 

If, R. 2779, by Mr. Ross, March 25.— 
To provide loans to veterans attending 
school under the provisions of' section 
VIII of Veterans’ Regulation 1 (a). 
(Committee on Veterans’ Affairs.) 

H. R. 2824, by Mr. Fulton, March 
27—A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 
(Committee on Education and Labor.) 

H. R. 2825, by Mr. Hagen, March 
27.—To provide additional funds for co- 
operation with public-school districts 
(organized and unorganized) in Mah- 
nomen, Itasca, Pine, Becker, and Cass 
Counties, Minnesota, in the construc- 
tion, improvement, and extension of 
school facilities to be available to both 
Indian and white children. (Commit- 
tee on Public Lands.) 

IM, R. 2849.—Appropriation bill to 
supply deficiencies for the Department 
of Agriculture for fiscal year 1947, in- 
cluding $6,000,000 additional appropri- 
ation for School Lunch.’ 

IT, R. 2879, by Mr. Hays, March 31.— 
To authorize the unconditional grant of 
all interest of the United States in cer- 
tain school buildings and temporary 
educational institutions 
(Committee on 


housing to 
without consideration. 
Public Works. ) 

H. R. 2930, by Mr. Albert, April 2.— 
Yo provide for the transfer of title in 
certain temporary housing from the 
United States to educational institu- 
tions. (Committee on Public Works.) 

I. R. 2958, by Mr. McCowen, April 
3—To authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Territories 
in financing a minimum foundation edu- 
cation program of public elementary 
and secondary schools, and in reducing 
the inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities through public elementary and 
secondary schools, for the general wel- 
fare, and for other purposes. (Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor.) ; 

HT. R. 2963, by Mr. Curtis, April 7— 
To create a United States Academy of 


1 Also passed the Senate. In conference as this 
goes to press. 


2 Became Public Law 46, 80th Congress. 
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Foreign Service. 
eign Affairs.) 

H. R. 2976, by Mr. Dirksen, April 7 — 
To amend the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1945, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 
(Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia.) 

H. BR. 2979, by Mr. Morrison, April 
9.—A bill to provide direct Federal] old- 
age assistance at the rate of $65 per 
month to needy citizens 55 years of age 
or over. (Committee on Ways and 
Means. ) 

HH. R. 2996, by Mr. Russell, April 9.— 
A bill to authorize an appropriation for 
public-school facilities at Owyhee, Nev. 
(Committee on Public Lands.) 


(Committee on For- 


House Resolutions 


H. Res. 99, by Mr. McDonough, Feb- 
ruary 12.—Resolution to define commu- 
nism. (Committee on the Judiciary ; 
referred to Committee on Un-American 
Activities March 20.) 

H. Res. 119, by Mr. Byrnes, February 
26.—To investigate existing programs 
of providing aid to the States by grants- 
in-aid, by payment in lieu of taxes, by 
matched payments, and other means, 
with a view to recommending which pro- 
grams, if any, should be continued. 
(Committee on Rules.) 

H. Res. 126, by Mr. Hartley, March 
3.—Resolution to provide funds for the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
(Committee on House Administration. ) 


Second Pan American Congress 
On Physical Education 


Following is the second installment of 
Agreements, Pesolutions, and Recom- 
mendations of the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Physical Education, 
which met October 1-15, 1946, in Mew- 
ico, D. F. The Congress was called by 
the Secretariat of National Defense, Na- 
tional Department of Physical Kduca- 
tion and Pre-Military Instruction. 
First installment of the report was pub- 
lished in the May issue. 


X, XI NIT. The Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Physical Education of- 
fers no resolutions regarding these 
points of the Agenda because no studies 
were presented? 


NII. The Second Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education, consid- 
ering: 


1. That respiratory exercises are nec- 
essary only for those who show defi- 
ciency in this regard; 

2. That it is impossible to render 
judgment concerning the efficiency or 
inefliciency of respiratory exercises in 
normal persons after intense exercise, 


Resolves: 


. 


1, That respiratory education is un- 
necessary in the school. 

2. That it is desirable to make experi- 
mental studies to establish the real 


2 See introduction. 
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values of respiratory exercises after in- 
tense physical activities. 


XIV. The Second Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education, con- 
sidering: 

1. That the certificate of health is an 
indispensable requirement for engaging 
in physical education exercises, and 


particularly for the athlete who par- 
ticlpates in games requiring imtense 
effort, 


Resolves: 
1. To recommend to the official agen- 


cies of physical education of the con- 


tinent that they continue conducting 
studies leading to the requirement of 
the certificate of health for all sports 
participants, collecting statistics, and 
including figures on the chest X-ray 
census of athletes. 

2. ‘To urge before the governments of 
the American Nations that they estab- 
lish adequately equipped clinics staffed 
with medical personnel who will attend 
to this service with a minimuwn of re- 
strictions. 


Free Topic of Section Il 


The Second Pan American Congress 
of Physical Education holds that exer- 
cises for the correction of postural de- 
fects should be included in the physical 
education program only for those chil- 
dren who need them, and as for the im- 


portance of the spinal column in gym- 
nastics, it suggests that it should be 
considered the central anatomical base 
of gymnastic technique. 


Organization of Physical Education 


I. Whereas it is desirable to give uni- 
formity to the conceptual elements of 
statistics in physical education in all 
the American countries; (whereas) 
these elements should refer to the evalu- 
ation of the individual in his various 
aspects so as to arrive at a total picture 
(knowledge) of him, and (whereas) the 
determination of these aspects will fa- 
cilitate fulfillment of resolutions, agree- 
ments, and recommendations Numbers 
NIT, XII, and XIV of the report of 
the First Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education, in reference to the 
determination of each normal average 
type, of the physical capacity of each 
normal average type, and to the elabora- 
tion of special medico-biometric record 
cards, the Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education agrees: 


1. To recommend that the following 
elements be taken into account to give 
uniformity to the statistics connected 
with Pan American Physical Educa- 
tion: 


(a} Hlements of a functional nature; 

(b) Elements of a morphological nature; 

(c) Elements of a mechanical nature; 

(d) Elements of a psychological nature; 

(e) Elements of a socio-economic nature; 

(f) Elements of a geographical nature; and 
also 


(1) The budgetary allotment for physical 
education ; 

(2) The school population ; 

(3) The number of schools; 

(4) The number of physical education 
teachers; and 

(5) The number of buildings or tracts of 
land allotted to physical education. 


II. Considering that the solution of 
the problem of extra-school physical 
education in all the countries of Amer- 
ica is urgent; that a technical orienta- 
tion should be provided for it; and in 
recognition of the need that the eco- 
nomic forces responsible for its support 
should make their material and moral 
contribution, the Second Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education agrees: 


1. To urge the passage of laws and 
governmental decrees making for the 
adequate protection of the existing en- 
dowment (funds) for extra-school 
physical education, consisting of land, 
athletic fields, and equipment. 
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2. To urge the passage of governmen- 
tal laws and decrees calling upon the 
State, the municipality, and those re- 
sponsible for the division of urban and 
suburban lands, to designate areas ade- 
quate to the establishment of physical 
education centers and to construct and 
equip such centers in proportion to the 
size of the territorial division. 

3. To urge the passage of laws re- 
quiring the installation, construction 
and maintenance of physical education 
centers in cities, towns, manufacturing 
centers, plantations, farms, agricultural 
communities, etc., arousing jointly both 
the State and private institutions to the 
support of extracurricular physical 
education. 

4. To urge the issuance of govern- 
“mental decrees pointing out the neces- 
sity of establishing new courses for 
specialization in extra-class pliysical 
education in the schools or institutes of 
physical education. 

5. To urge the issuances of govern- 
mental decrees establishing a tax on 
professional athletic activities and 
sports, the proceeds to be employed in 
strengthening the endowment (funds) 
of confederations, federations, national 
associations, etc., of amateurs, in order 
that these organizations may promote 
and develop their activities to the full- 
est extent and thus serve as a unifying 
force, through regional, State, provin- 
cial, departmental, and national com- 
petitions among all sections of the. pop- 
ulation. 

6. To urge the stating of governmen- 
tal dispositions to the effect that in large 
apartment houses special and appropri- 
ate space be reserved for physical edu- 
cation activities and recreation. 


IIL. Considering that recreation ex- 
ercises a strong influence ou the forma- 
tion of character and that physical.ex- 
ercise also works to this end, promotes 
good health and increases the vitality 
of the rural folk and of the population 
in general, the Second Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education re- 
solves: 


1. To declare that it is important to 
organize physical education and recrea- 
tional services in the rural areas in an 
adequate manner. 

2. ‘To urge the establishment in rural 
areas of recreation centers which will 
serve at the same time as cultural cen- 
ters for the country folk, in accordance 
with the most modern concepts of rec- 
reation. 

3. In order that the needs of the rural 
population may be attended, it is sug- 
gested that the governments of the 


American Republics establish speciali- 


zation courses for physical education 
teachers or for the training of rural 
teachers in physical education. 
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IV. In consideration of the fact that 
children’s playgrounds, athletic fields, 
recreational centers, shelters (asylunis) 
and permanent camps, seasonal and va- 
cation camps should be under the tech- 
nical control of the directing agencies 
of physical education in each country; 
that the objectives, scope, aud organi- 
zation of each of these institutions 
should be included in the plan which 
each country adopts for fulfilling the 
needs of children, youth, and adults; 
and that the State should sponsor the 
construction of camps, athletic fields, 
recreational centers, vacation and sea- 
sonal shelters, and camps, the Second 
Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education resolves: 


i. To declare itself in favor of the 
educational, social and hygienic value 
of children’s playgrounds and to recom- 
mend that their diffusion in all Ameri- 
can countries be favorably regarded. 

2. To recommend to all American 
countries the establishment of camps for 
children, youth, and adults, advantage 
being taken of the facilities, natural 
beauties, and other diverse conveniences 
offered by the different regions of each 
country. These camps should permit 
the development of a broad program of 
physical activities in an environment of 
approved customs and manners, friend- 
ship, congeniality, and spirit of social 
solidarity (cooperation). 

3. To recommend to all American 
countries that all these institutions of 
extra-school physical education be di- 
rected technically by specialized physi- 
cal education teachers, 

4, To recommend to all American 
governments the desirability of organ- 
izing the children and youth of their 
respective countries for hikes and visits 
of inter-American character, as a 
means of creating real bonds of Pan 
American friendship, 


V. Whereas it is urgent to organize 
educational, recreational, physical, cul- 
tural, and social activities for the pro- 
tection of children, youth, and adults 
against idleness and other greater evils 
in their leisure hours, the Second Pan 
American Congress of Physical Educa- 
tion resolves: 


1. To urge that in all American coun- 
tries where they do not exist, State in- 
stitutions be created and charged with 
the organization of recreatiou and that 
a system of centers endowed with space 
and equipment necessary for the devel- 
opment of a program of physical, man- 
ual, artistic, social, intellectual, and 
moral activities be established. 


2. To recommend that the agencies 
responsible for the direction of physi- 
cal education and recreation recognize 
the importance of organizing active 
propaganda for the dissemination of 
the benefits of recreation and the ade- 
quate use of leisure time. 

3. To urge that all institutes of phys- 
ical education teachers in the American 
Continent make provision for speciali- 
zation in the field of recreation. 


VI. Preparation of Physical Educa- 
tion Teachers and the Social Function 
of Physical Education Schools. Uni- 
formity in the Programs and in the 
Value of the Titles (Diplomas) granted 
in the various American Republics — 
Considering that because of the nature 
of the topic (subject under discussion) 
it is desirable to make comparative 
studies of the study plans, programs, 
and organizational details of each in- 
stitute or school now existing in the 
American countries, the Second Pan 
American Congress of Physical Educa- 
tion resolves: 

To delegate this matter to the Pan 
American Institute of Physical Educa- 
tion, or to the body which may be cre- 
ated for the purpose, to the end that 
it propose to the Third Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education the 
minimum requirements these institu- 
tions should adopt in order to have re- 
ciprocal recognition of titles or di- 
plomas conferred. 


VII. Whereas the relationships that 
exist between the fields of medicine and 
physical education demand the estab- 
lishment of a new field of specialization 
in medicine—medicine applied to pliys- 
ical education and sports, the Second 
Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education resolves: 


1. To request the governments of the 
American countries that, through the 
educational authorities, they work for 
the coordination of the efforts of the 
various Boy Scout organizations in each 
country m the formation of state asso- 
ciations and later of national federa- 
tions of Boy Scouts, the peculiarities of 
member organization always being 
respected. 

2. To request the educational authori- 
ties of each country that, when the na- 
tional organization has been effected, 
they advise the permanent secretary of 
the Congress of Physical Education re- 
garding the names of the members of 
the directive board and their mailing 
addresses. 


VIII. Whereas, because of their edu- 
cational value and the good influence 
they exercise in the cementing of the 
bonds of friendship among the peoples 
of America, it is desirable to establish 
international and Pan American univer- 
sity athletic competitions (games), the 
Second Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education resolves: 


1. To sponsor the setting up of a Pan 
American body for the coordination and 
realization of university athletic com- 
petitions. 


2. To recommend that the invitation 
of the students of Peru to hold the first 
Pan American Inter-university Sports 
Tournament in Peru in 1951, on the oc- 
easion of the Fourth Centennial of the 
Greater University of San Marios in 
Lima. 


Educational Policy and 
Sociology. Pan Americanism. 
The Teachers of Physical Education 


I. Whereas, the recent war, with its 
destruction of peoples and its human op- 
pression, gives urgency to the need for 
building up a sense of responsibility 
which will permit the channelization of 
all abilities and capacities toward edu- 
cation and the carrying out of the great- 
est works of collective betterment, and 
whereas, also, physical education is a 
determining factor in social organiza- 
tion for peace, the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Physical Education 
resolves : 


1. To recommend that it should be the 
governments that, through the agency 
of a specialized institution, should or- 
ganize, coordinate, and diffuse physical 
education among their respective inhab- 
itants. 


2. That in the countries where such 
institutions do not now exist, to recom- 
mend that tle respective governments 
establish them. 


3. To coordinate the activity of the 
official institutions and the teachers of 
physical education to set up a coopera- 
tive program for the continuation 
(stability) of the peace and progress 
of nations. 


TI. Whereas, physical education is a 
determining factor in the harmonious 
development of the human organism 
and in the conservation of health, and 
prepares the human organism as an ele- 
ment of progress and of social force for 
the achievement of liberty, justice, and 
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peace, and whereas, further, physical 
education should have institutional 
character in keeping with the educa- 
tional law of each country, the Second 
Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education resolves: 


1. To urge that the governments of 
the continent pass the necessary laws 
making physical education compulsory 
in al] sections of the population in con- 
formity with the findings (agreements) 
of the First Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education. 


2. To urge the centralization of the 
functions of official physical education 
in a single agency, thus establishing a 
national system comprising all sections. 


3. To urge that the regulations 
governing physical education in private 
institutions be adjusted to comply with 
that established by official precepts. 


IIT. Whereas, the Indian population 
constitutes a large section of the coun- 
tries of the continent and physical 
education has not brought its beneficent 
activities to this social group, the 
Second Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education resolves: 


1. To recommend to the governments 
of the American countries that the 
programs of physical education for the 
indigenous peoples should be similar as 
regards the objectives to be established 
by the Pan American Institute of 
Physical Education. 


2. That the physical education prac- 
tices that prevailed among the ancient 
American civilizations should be 
studied and taught, native games and 
dances being used as auxiliary measures 
(means). 


3. That physical education for the 
American indigene should be funda- 
mentally recreational. 


4. To declare that the rural school 
and other similar institutions, through 
the medium of physical education, will 
contribute to the destruction (dissipa- 
tion) of the inferiority complex which 
the indigene suffers (as well as} to com- 
bat his vices and initiate him in an 
education that will be hygienic and 
lead him to knowledge of the basic foods 
for his improved nourishment. 


5. To make the following sugges- 
tions concerning the activities to be 
engaged in for the improvement of the 
conditions of the indigenous popula- 
tion: 


(a) Organize traveling missions of basic 
(initial) culture; 

(b) Construct adequate and properly 
equipped athletic fields and children’s play- 
grounds ; 


(c) Establish medical centers in regions of 
indigenous concentration ; 

(d) Establish centers of vital recupera- 
tion (vacation camp type) ; 

(e) Establish homes of physical recupera- 
tion for indigenous children. 


6. To establish national athletic 
games for the indigenous peoples. 

7. To recommend the organization in 
the Institute of Physical Education of 
specialized courses in physical educa- 
tion for the indigenous groups, and 
that such courses be provided in both 
Spanish and the native language. 

IV. Whereas, the nations of America 
have enacted special laws dealing with 
organized sports and institutions which 
direct them; whereas, the organisms of . 
international character of each sport 
have special laws for their functioning, 
and whereas, further, the directors of 
sports and athletics should have suffi- 
cient capacity for the handling of their 
work, the Second Pan-American Con- 
gress of Physical Education resolves: 

1. To declare that it is not possible 
for the Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education to make pronounce- 
ments concerning national and inter- 
national laws, since organisms govern- 
ing these activities already exist. 

2. To recommend the establishment 
of courses in technica] orientation for 
athletic directors, preferably in the In- 
stitute or Schools of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


V. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education declares: 
That the postulates of Pan American- 
ism are an effective guarantee of the 
maintenance of unity (uniformity) and 
of the stimulation of the progress of the 
peoples of the continent, and that physi- 
cal education constitutes a prime factor 
in the realization of Pan Americanism, 
in regard to spiritual and cultural re- 
lations and better understanding among 
nations, 


VI. Whereas, the teachers of physical 
education, sports experts, and profes- 
sionals in the field constitute a group of 
workers in each country, and whereas, 
thesé workers should be protected by 
national laws, the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Physical Education 
resolves: 

1. To recommend to the governments 
of the continent which lack such laws 
that they pass protective laws covering 


physical education teachers, sports ex- 
perts, physician specialists in physical 
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education, and other professionals who 
have specialized in the field, basing the 
new legislation on the dispositions ex- 
isting in the respective country in favor 
of workers in general. 


2. To nrge the establishment of a 
special (professional) scale or register. 


VII. Whereas, the exchange of teach- 
ers is an effective medium for the at- 
tainment of improved techniques and 
uniformity of action among the physical 
education teachers of America, and 
whereas, the governments have the re- 
sponsibility of directing their activities 
to the betterment and progress of the 
people, the Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education agrees: 


1. To strive for an effective exchange 
of physical education teachers and, com- 
plimentary wise, of students of physical 
education institutes and schools of the 
continent. 


2. 'To recommend to the governments 
of the continent the granting of official 
moneys for the exchange of teachers, 
and scholarships and free passports for 
teachers and students of physical edu- 
cation. : 


VIII. Whereas, unification among 
teachers of physical education contrib- 
utes to the improvement which the de- 
partment of physical education looks 
toward in the exchange of ideas and in- 
terviews concerning experiences and re- 
sults in the field, the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Physical Education 
agrees : 

1. To urge that the physical education 
teachers of each American country be- 
come organized in a single representa- 


tive group for the professional purposes 
set forth in the preceding paragraph. 


2. To recommend the formation of 
the Pan American Confederation of 
Associations of Physical Education 
Teachers. 


IX. Whereas, the motion picture, the 
radio, and the press are positive media 
for the dissemination of the methods 
and systems of physical education, dif- 
fusing among all sectors of the popula- 
tion the various aspects of this educa- 
tional field, the Second Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education agrees: 

1. To declare that the motion picture, 
the radio, and the newspaper are essen- 
tial media for the popularization of 
physical education. 

2. To recommend the waging of phys- 
ical education campaigns, utilizing the 


motion picture and the radio as princi- 
pal media, and endeavoring to carry this 
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service to the most remote regions or to 
those which may lack the necessary 
personnel, 


3. To recommend that systematic ra- 
dio programs be broadcast, to popular- 
ize the basic essentials for the practice 
of physical education exercises and rec- 
reational activities. 


4. ‘To recommend the frequent publi- 
cation of items which provide euidance 
in the different aspects of physical edu- 
cation. 


5. To urge that motion pictures be 
taken of physical education activities 
and that they be exhibited in all parts 
of the respective country, accompanied 
when possible by explanatory remarks. 


(To be concluded in July issue) 


Visual Materials Distributed 


by Government Agencies 


U.S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency 


A descriptive catalog of 16-mm. train- 
ing films and film strips has just been 
revised by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. This 1947 issue lists the produc- 
tions of the Office of Education, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Navy Depart- 
ment, War Department, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and other Government 
agencies. Some of the subjects listed 
are: Machine shop work, problems in 
supervision, office management, engi- 
neering, farming, plastics, woodwork- 
ing, aircraft work, nursing, science and 
nature study, medicine. 

Prints of the productions can be 
purchased through the Government 
distributor, Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Loans may be 
made through local university or com- 
mercial film libraries. 


Library of Congress 


Excess or surplus Government mo- 
tion pictures will be distributed or allo- 
cated on a loan basis to various film 
depositories throughout the country by 
the Library of Congress. Through its 
Motion Picture Division, the Library 
expects to make arrangements with ac- 
credited laboratories for providing, at 
reasonable cost to users, prints of the 
films that are eligible for general use. 

This program, now in its infancy, is 
being pushed rapidly. Information 
about film distribution will become 


available in several weeks when the 
project is more fully developed. 


U. S. Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency 


Iilms on health and hygiene have 
been made available to the public by the 
U.S. Public Health Service. The films 
are 16mm or 35mm in size, from 10 to 46 
minutes in length, and are printed in 
black and white or color. 

The productions can be bought by ob- 
taining a price list and authorization 
forms from the Surgeon General, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. 
C. (Bethesda Station). To borrow 
films, communicate with your State or 
local health department. 

The following are titles and descrip- 
tions of recent films released : 


Enemy X—Cancer, symptoms of the disease, 
importance of early diagnosis. 

About Faces—Good condition of the teeth 
and the results of inadequate dental care. 

Choose To Live—Cancer danger signals, 
diagnosis, X-ray, surgical treatment in 
modern hospitals and possibility of cure. 

Fight Syphitis—How to combat syphilis. 

Help Wanted—General presentation of the 
basic principles of first aid, the circulatory 
system, improvised tourniquets. 

Keep ’Em Out—How rats spoil food, rat con- 
trol by poison, ratproof construction of 
buildings. 

Kuow For Sure—aA physician’s experiences 
with syphilis. 

Magic Bullets—The discovery by Dr. Paul 
Ehrlich of a cure for syphilis. 

On Your Feet—Good posture, properly fit- 
ted shoes, how to walk correctly. 

Message To Women—Facts about syphilis 
and gonorrhea. 

Roeky Mountain Spotted Fever Vaeeine— 
Nature of the disease, life cycle of the tick. 

Save a Day—Taking dust counts in a fac- 
tory, changing miner’s drill to prevent silicosis. 

Syphilis—Diagnosis of early, latent, and 
late syphilis, and the management of the 
disease. 

Three Counties Against Syphilis—Trailer 
clinics carry a public health program to rural 
Georgia; blood tests in Negro schoolrooms, 
dance halls, and churehes; venereal disease 
treatment. 

To The People Of The United States—Con- 
tains direct appeal for individual blood tests 
and urges public discussion of the problem of 
venereal disease. 

Capital Story—tIndustrial hygiene chemists 
and laboratory workers investigate and solve 
serious threat to workers’ health. 

Winkie the Watchman—Animated cartoon 
in color, aimed at motivating children to seek 
regular dental care. 
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Bureau of Mines, 
Interior Department 


Over 11,000 free films are maintained 
in the film brary of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Interior. These 
motion pictures include both sound and 
silent films and are 16mm in width. <A 
few titles are: “The Drama of Steel,” 
“This [s Aluminum,” “The Fabrication 
of Copper,’ “The Story of a Storage 
Battery,” and “The Story of Lubricat- 
ing Oil.” A complete lst of titles is 
contained in a descriptive catalog. 

No charge is made for the use of the 
films, but borrowers are required to pay 
for transportation costs and damage to 
the films. For information concerning 
the availability of these productions, 
write to the Bureau of Mines Film Li- 
brary, Central Experiment Station, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Commerce Department 


Visual materials for aviation train- 
ing are being produced and distributed 
by the Audio-Visual Training Aids 
Division of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, 

The primary work of this division is 
directed toward the production and 
effective utilization of slides, films, 
posters, vectograplis, and other visual 
materials suitable for use in the train- 
ing of nonmilitary pilots, controllers, 
communicators, inspectors, and for 
other in-service training programs. 

To date, this division has completed 
§ film strips, 6 of which are in color, 
and 7 have accompanying recorded com- 
meutaries. The titles are: “A Typical 
Flight,” “The Federal Airways Serv- 
ice,” “Approach Control,” “Air Traffic 
Control—Promoting Safety and Efii- 
ciency Through Automatic Communi- 
eation Methods,” “Planned Develop- 
ments,” “Air Traffic Rules,” “Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Communi- 
cations System,” and “Good Supervi- 
sory Practice.” 

In addition, posters have been pre- 
pared on “Flying the Federal Airways,” 
“Approach Control Procedures,” “Air 
Traffic Rules and Control Practices,” 
and “Air Marking.”  Vectograplhs 
(three dimensional photographs) have 
also been completed which illustrate 
various air traffic control procedures. 

Another major activity of this Divi- 
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sion is reflected in the establishment and 
operation of CAA Film Centers. These 
are located at each of the regional offices, 
in addition to the one in Washington, 
D.C. These film centers will be stocked 
with motion pictures and film strips 
prepared by the CAA as well as by the 
War and Navy Departments. All films 
will deal with subjects of importance to 
the study of aviation and its related 
fields and will be utilized as a definite 
part of the course of study established 
for CAA’s in-service traiuing programs. 

These same films will also be made 
available on a loan basis to secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, commer- 
cial airlines, flying clubs, and others 
interested in the study of aviation. 

Further information regarding avail- 
able film subjects or the operation and 
location of film centers may be had by 
writing to the Audio-Visual Training 
Aids Staff, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Commerce Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Farm Training in Federal Prisons 


The U. S. Office of Education is co- 
operating with the Bureau of Prisons 
of the U. S. Department of Justice in 
the development of an agricultural 
training program in Federal penal and 
correctional institutions, according to 
a recent communication from William 
T. Spanton, chief, agricultural educa- 
tion service of the Federal office, to 
State supervisors of agricultural edu- 
“cation. 

“The program is designed,” said Dr. 
Spanton, “to assist in the rehabilitation 
of (the inmates) through training in 
agriculture, including farm mechanics 

2’ Dr. Spanton stated that the Office 
of Education is assisting 1n the program 
in recognition of the fact that many in- 
mates have come from communities 
served by departments of vocational 
agriculture and will return to those com- 
munities, Since the period of training 
is limited by the relatively short time 
during which most of the inmates are 
available, only a limited amount of 
training can be given. If the purpose 
of the program is to be accomplished, 
it must therefore be based on the situa- 
tion in the community of the trainee and 
must be continued through follow-up 
training after his release. 


As various Federal institutions put 
the plan into effect, it will function as 
follows: 

(1) The institutions will obtain the 
names of vocational agriculture teach- 
ers from the State supervisors. 

(2) Instructors will be provided with 
a report of the training given to each 
inmate from that area and his plans for 
employment. Instructors can give val- 
uable assistance by supplying informa- 
tion about farm conditions and train- 
ing needs of farmers in their areas. 

(3) Instructors will be notified when 
inmates are released, and will be asked 
to give such follow-up assistance as is 
justified by the local situation and the 
desires of the trainees. 


Dr. Spanton recommends that, when 
assistance is requested, the States offer 
all cooperation consistent with their 
limited time and facilities. 


Music in the Navy 


The United States Navy recently an- 
nounced a return to its prewar policy 
of accepting qualified musicians for en- 
listment and ultimate assignment to a 
course at the Navy School of Music and 
further transfer to musical duties in the 
Navy. 

Under this program young men 17 
years of age with previous band and 
orchestra experience are eligible. Can- 
didates selected on the basis of their ap- 
pleations will be sent at Government 
expense to Washington, D. C., for a 
musical examination at the United 
States Navy School of Music. Appli- 
cants passing the examination will be 
enlisted in the Navy and enrolled in the 
School of Music; upon completion of 
the course, they will be assigned to 
bands ashore aud afloat. 

Application forms and further infor- 
mation may be obtained at the local 
Navy Recruiting Stations or by writing 
to: Officer in Charge, U.S. Navy School 
of Music, U. S. Naval Recruiting Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Conservation of Vision 


PITYSICIANS, nurses, public health 
and social workers, educators, safety 
engineers, and leaders in related fields 
throughout the United States are par- 
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ticipating in a campaign to protect eye- 
sight, according to the thirty-second 
annual report of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. ‘The 
report is entitled Let There be Light. 

Many activities contributing to the 
conservation of vision which had uec- 
essarily been curtailed because of the 
war were resumed more extensively 
during the past year, according to the 
report. 

The extension of life expectancy, the 
report explains, has increased the in- 
cidence of many diseases of the eye. 
Another hazard to eyesight in modern 
life is found in the increasing problem 
of industrial accidents. The society’s 
work for safety in industry last year 
included assistance to local organiza- 
tions in planning their industrial eye- 
conservation programs; this covered 
the visual testing of employees, color 
and lighting analysis of working areas, 
analysis of hazards, and ophthalmologic 
consultation when required. 


Change in Readers’ Interests 


Readers’ interests have changed ina- 
terially since the war, according to re- 
ports received by the American Library 
Association from 150 representative 
public libraries in the United States. 

Since 1945 the lack of interest in war 
books has been emphatic. Travel books 
have become popular with veterans, who 
frequently seek information about coun- 
tries they visited during the war, and 
with potential tourists. Many librar- 
jans feel that the housing shortage has 
fostered an unusual reading interest in 
such subjects as living conditions, busi- 
ness opportunities, and climate. While 
atomic energy has been the most popu- 
lar subject in science, a marked reader 
interest has developed in radar and jet 
propulsion. The public appears to be 
greatly interested in health and medical 
progress. Works on child care and ap- 
pled psychology have been widely con- 
sulted in libraries by parents. In gen- 
eral, librarians have noted a general 
popular reading trend toward books of 
information. Business men especially 
have turned to public libraries for quick 
reference service on business statistics 
and market information. 

According to the ALA survey, read- 
ers in both large and small communi- 
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ties have expressed dissatisfaction with 
current fiction. Failing to find satis- 
fying characters in fiction, many read- 
ers have turned to biography and fam- 
ily narratives. Historical and religious 
fiction appears to be most popular in 
public libraries. Librarians state that 


YEAR 


1890 


* 
ESTIMATED 


The Number Of High School Graduates 
Has Almost Doubled Each Decade Since '90 


Each Symbol Represents 100,000 Graduates Of Public And Private High Schools 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION , FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


THERE were approximately 25 times as many students graduated from high schools in 1946 as 
in 1890, according to estimates of the U.S. Office of Education. 
population of the United States increased by about 2 1/4 times. There were approximately 
1,095,006 high school graduates in 1946 as compared with 43,700 in 1890. 

In 1890, 4 out of every 100 persons of the 17-year age group graduated from high school. By 
1940 the graduates averaged 51 out of each 100 persons of the comparable age group. 


the reading of psychological stories fre- 
quently has led to requests for serious 
books on psychology. Similarly, an in- 
terest in fantastic novels about the fu- 
ture of science not infrequently has re- 
sulted in the reading of serions works 
on the subject. 


NUMBER 


43,731 


156,429 
311,266 
666,904 
1,291,475 
1,019,233 


* 
1,095,000 


Between these years the total 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of Education 
Publications 


Colleges and Universities, Including 
All Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 182 p. (Educational 

Directory, 1946-47, Part 3) 35 cents. 
Data on universities, colleges, teachers col- 

leges, independent professional and techno- 

logical schools, junior colleges, and normal 
schools. 


County and City School Officers. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 115 p. (Educational 
Directory, 1946-47, Part 2) 25 cents. 

Lists county school officers, city school of- 
ficers, and superintendents of Catholic paro- 
chial schools. 


Planning and Equipping School 


Lunchrooms. 
Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 23 p. (Bulletin 1946, 
No. 19) 10 cents. 


Contains basic materials on which school 
people may plan space and equipment for new 
school-lunch programs or appraise existing 
programs to determine what improvements in 
arrangement or equipment are needed for 
maximum efficiency. 


Practical Nursing. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 144 p.,illus. (Misc. No. 
8) 55 cents. 


An analysis of the practical nursing occupa- 
tion with suggestions for tlhe organization of 
training programs. : 


Program of Education and Training 
for Young Persons Employed on Work 
Projects of the NYA—Final Report. 
By Tom Watson. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1946. 16 
pp. (Bulletin 1946, No. 12) 20 cents. 
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NMENT ANNOUNCES — 


One of a series of six histories describing 
the work carried on by the Office of Education 
to help meet defense needs. Describes out- 
standing NYA training centers located in 
Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Maine, Montana, 
New York, and Hawaii. 


Student War Loans Program—Final 
Report. By R.C. M. Flynt. Waslhing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1946. 40 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 14) 15 
cents. 


Through the Student War Loans Program 
more than 11,000 young men in 286 colleges 
and universities were enabled to enter upon 
and to pursue an accelerated program of 
studies during the war years 1942-44. This 
bulletin provides information concerning the 
method of administration adopted and carried 
out by the U. S. Office of Education, and pre- 
sents summary data concerning the results of 
the program. 


New Publications of Other Agencies 


r 


DrPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service Films Available on Loan 

for Educational Purposes. 
Washington, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1947. 11 p. Processed. 
Free from Forest Service as long as 
supply lasts. 

Contains a descriptive catalog of the films 
on forestry available from the Department 


of Agriculture, and gives directions for mak- 
ing application for the loan of these films. 


Material of Interest to Teachers. Pre- 

pared by the Forest Service. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, 1947. 6 p. Processed. Free 
from the Forest Service as long as 
supply lasts. 

Lists the Department of Agriculture publi- 
cations on forestry which may be useful to 
teachers and offers free any 10 of the printed 
publications listed. 


Nutrition Charts. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 10 charts, 19 by 24 

inches, printed in yellow and black on 

heavy white paper. 75 cents per set. 


Intended as a visnal teaching aid for nu- 
trition classes and wall exhibit usc. That food 


« 


makes the difference is the theme running 
through the entire chart set, which contains 
photographs of laboratory animals, showing 
the effect of dict, and sketches of a number 
of foods. 


Rural Handicrafts in the United States. 


By Allen Eaton and Lucinda Crile, 
Extension Service. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation 610 M.) 40 p. 20 cents. 

Provides suggestions for the proper organi- 
zation of handicraft programs and gives in- 
formation about the growing rural handicraft 
movement, 


Safe Water for the Farm. By Harry 
L. Garver, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Farmer’s Bulletin 
1978 F) 46 p. 15 cents. 

Presents information regarding sanitary 
and engineering principles required in pro- 
viding safe, fresh water for rural homes and 
farms. ‘ 


DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE 


Aeronautical Periodicals. Prepared 
by the Library, U. S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 


Washington, U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, 1946. 7 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Free from the Oflice of Avia- 
tion Training, or the Pubhe Inquiry 
Section of the U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Commerce Building, as 
long as supply lasts. 


Lists 51 periodicals on aviation, published 
in the United States and foreign countries. 


Selected and Annotated Bibliography 
in Aviation Education for Guidance 
Counselors. Prepared by the Office 
of Aviation Training, U. S. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


Washington, U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, 1946. 10 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Free from the Office of Avia- 
tion Training, U. 8. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Commerce Building, as 
long as supply lasts. 

Government documents listed provide basic 
inforination for auswering speci’e questions 
of boys and girls regarding employment in 
aviation. The nongoverument references de- 
scribe the qualifications set forth by industry 
and government for the many jobs in nviation 
and discuss the opportunitics. 
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Selected aud Annotated Bibliography 
on the Social, Political, Economie, 
aud International Aspects of Avia- 

‘tion. Prepared by the Office of Avi- 
ation Training, U. S. Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. 


Washington, U. 8. Civil Aeronautics 
Adininistration, 1946. 10 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Free from the Office of Avia- 
tion Training, U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Commerce Building, as 
long as supply lasts. 

Contains 147 items compiled to provide 
teachers with a broad sampling of recently 
published materials touching on the various 
social complications of aviation. 


Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1946. Compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ting Office, 1946. 1,051 p. $2.25 (buck- 
ram). 

Contains important summary statistics on 


population, trade, finance, and many other 
subjects. 


DerarrmMent or Lasor 


Employment Opportunities in Avia- 
tion Occupations: Part 2.—Duties, 
Qualifications, Earnings, and Work- 


ing Conditions. Prepared in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Bulletin No. 837-2) 
45 p. 20 cents. 

Describes the duties of and qualifications 


required for the various positions in the avia- 
tion occupations. 


Occupational Outlook Publications. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Washington, Department of Labor, 

1947. Processed 6-page folder. Free 

from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Lists bulletins and reports which are on 
sale at the Superintendent of Documents. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Paris Peace Conference, 1919. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. In Papers Relating to 
the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, Vol. VIII. (Publication 2531), 
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986 p., $2.25 (buckram); Vol. IX. 
(Publication 2599), 1053 p., $2.75 
(buckram). 

These volumes together with Volume VII, 
published in May 1946, contain the minutes of 
the meetings of the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference after the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles with Germany, June 28, 
1919. Subjects discussed include the deinili- 
tarization of Germany, the troubled Hun- 
garian situation, and the Adriatic problem. 


I'eperaAL Securtry AGEncy 


Children in the Community. By Sybil 
A. Stone, Elsa Castendyck, and 
Harold B. Hanson, Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 182 p. (Publication 
317). 35 cents. 


An account of the experimental project set 
up in St. Paul, Minn., to study ways of dis- 
covering and getting treatment to children 
who were showing behavior difficulties. 


Guiding the Adolescent. Prepared by 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Secu- 
rity Administration. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 83 p. (Publication 
225, revised 1946.) 15 cents. 

This revised edition brings the bulletin into 
line with the increased knowledge of teen-age 
Children. It aims to help parents to under- 
stand the adolescent and to guide him from 
childhood to healthy, happy adulthood. 


Homemaker Service: A Method of 
Child Care. By Maud Morlock, 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 36 p. (Publication 
296.) 10 cents, 


Discusses the basic procedures and funda- 
mental principles involved in programs de- 
signed to preserve family life for children in 
homes where death of the mother or her 
absence has disrupted the normal life. 


“Who Am J?” 
bard: 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. (In The Child, Vol. 11, 
No. 8, February 1947, pp. 180-133, pub- 
lished by the Division of Reports, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau.) Single copies, 10 cents; 
annual subscription, $1.00. 


By Grace Louise Hub- 


Diseusses the problem and policies involved 
for the social agency in answering this ques- 
tion froin the adopted child. 


Workers’ Health Series, Nos. 1-14. 


Prepared by the Public Health Serv- 

ice, 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942-44. Single copies free 
from Public Health Service; quantities 
of 100 or more may be obtained at spe- 
cial rates from Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. 

Brief, popular suggestions regarding health 
problems, addressed primarily to workers, but 
also having general application. 

No.1... . but flu is tougher. 

No.2. Leonard’s appendix—and 
burst. 

No.3. K O by C O gas. 

Points out the dangers of carbon monoxide gas. 


how it 


No. 4. Clara gives benzo] the run-around. 


Describes the dangers from this solvent whieh 
is used in the manufacture of rubber, linoleum, 
paint, plasties, and other materials, and in the 
removal of paint and blending of motor fuels. 


No. 5. Trouble in the midriff. 
Discusses stomach ailments and their remedies. 
No. 6. Bill gets the works. 

Describes the importance of physical checkups. 
No. 7%. Night shift. 


Advises the family whose wage earner works 
at night or at irregular hours. 


No. 8. Save your skin. 
No. 9. Willie’s victory torch. 


Diseusses the dangers of electric shock, burns, 
and intense light. 


No. 10. Facts about syphilis and gonorrhea. 
No. 11. Hold on to your teeth. 


Describes the care of the teeth. 
No. 12. Let’s see! 

Presents simple faets about care of the eyes. 
No. 18. Below the belt. 


Describes the prevention and treatment of 
ruptures, 


No. 14. That tired feeling. 


Presents some rules for preventing fatigue. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocUMENTS 


100 Selected Books Now Available 
From the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Oflice, 1947. 46 p. Free from the 

Superintendent of Documents. 

A special, annotated list of selected Gov- 


ernment publications with a synopsis of each 
work aud its price. 


3a 


32 
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hysicians ... hospitals . . . custo- 
P dial homes .. . public health agen- 
cies . . . industries . . . and the lay 
public need practical nurses who are 
trained to care for chronic . . . con- 
valescent . . . and subacute patients 
requiring nursing services at home or 


in institutions. These nurses work 
under the direction of a licensed phy- 
sician or a registered nurse. They 
are expected to give household assist- 
ance when necessary. PRACTICAL 
NURSING, Misc. No. 8 offers sugges- 
tions for a training program. 


Order from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Orders 
of 100 or more copies, 25 percent discount 
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UNESCO 


Keeping Up With UNESCO 


A WORLD-WIDE campaign for a 
literate world—UNESCO’s fundamen- 
tal education project for 1947—gained 
further steps, when its planning staff 
held its first meeting. Main purpose 
of the neeting, which convened in Paris 
in mid-April, was to prepare measures 
for the progress of the campaign against 
illiteracy. New techniques in educa- 
tion, teacher-training problems, and the 
use of art in education were on the 
agenda; also on the agenda was discus- 
sion of details of the pilot projects 1 
fundamental education to be undertaken 
in Haiti, China, and East Africa. 

Spotlight turns first on a remote rural 
section of Haiti, where 75 percent of 
the total population of 3 millon are 
unable to read or write and where eco- 
nomic conditions are among the worst 
in the world. First experiment will be 
made in an area of 20 square miles— 
population 26,000—selected by the Hai- 
tian Government in cooperation with a 
panel of outside educational experts. 
There the most advanced teaching aids 
and techniques are planned to be used. 
Emphasis will be placed on hygiene, 
agricultural methods, and community 
welfare, A report of progress and of 
effectiveness of methods will be made 
to UNESCO in November. 

Dr. Huxley reported that 55 percent 
of the world’s population could neither 
read nor write; he then stated that the 
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world, in his opinion, could not long 
exist’ half literate and half illiterate. 
Logica] solution, he thought, is a uni- 
versal auxiliary language. If adopted, 
however, it should not replace native 
tongues but should be used for coin- 
municating with other peoples. Alter- 
natives, said Huxley, are creation of 
three ov four hundred new languages 
(written languages for those only 
spoken at present) or imposition of one 
of the four or five present world lan- 
guages. He did not suggest which 
should be the universal language. 

Among uew activities undertaken by 
UNESCO is reeducation of Germany. 
Director-General Julian Huxley re- 
ceived assurances of approval and co- 
operation from the three powers 
concerned— United States, Britain, and 
France—which are members of 
UNESCO, The organization agreed 
to take action against obstacles to the 
free flow of formation. Meetings of 
teachers from different nations were 
among the specific steps suggested. 
UNESCO will also promote production 
and wider international exchange of 
films, broadcasts, and articles. 

as % % 

Part I of a long-term study of edu- 
cation for international understanding 
is a study on teaching about the United 
Nations and its agencies. Member gov- 
erlments have been asked to make 
inquiries among their schools and to 
report to UNESCO by the end of June 
1947. Comparative summaries will be 


used by the UNESCO Teachers Semi- 
nar, to be held in Paris during July 
August, and by the UNESCO General 
Conference, scheduled for Mexico City 
in November. 

UNESCO has circulated, through 
member states, suggestions to youth 
organizations for stimulating interna- 
tional-mindeduess among schools, col- 
leges, and youth clubs. The UNESCO 
document is intended for groups with 
members aged 12 to 18 and suggests 
specific ways of “getting acquainted 
with the people of other countries” 
through visits, covrespondence, studies, 
and assistance to youth of war-dam- 
aged nations. : 


UNESCO Plans World Survey 


HOW DOES average daily attend- 
ance in France compare with that in 
the United States or in some other na- 
tion of the world? Questions of this 
type and many others might be an- 
swered by a survey of world education. 
Such a survey, based on comparative 
statistics, has been planned by a group 
of educators who recently met in Paris 
under the auspices of UNESCO. 

The group recommended the compila- 
tion of four statistical charts and a gen- 
eral questionnaire. These, they pro- 
posed, would be circulated by UNESCO 
to all governments, including the Allied 
Military Governments of Germany and 
even 

(Turn to page 27) 
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TEACHERS AND CHILDREN IN 
GERMAN SCHOOLS 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Member of the United States Education Mission to Germany 


HROUGH the bombed-out city of 

Darmstadt and on out into the 
peaceful country we drove to visit a 
one-room country school. We almost 
passed it, for it looked like a typical 
German farmhouse. There were vege- 
table gardens and flower gardens. We 
entered and found that the school teach- 
er’s family lived on the first floor, while 
the school was in session on the second 
floor. Herr Schmidt met us courte- 
ously, though obviously a little ill at 
ease with so many strangers. 

Two rows of seats, each one holding 
four children, took all of the window 
side of the large upstairs room. An- 
other row of seats stretched across 
the other side at the back. Sixty-seven 
children in all eight grades were busily 
at work—eight little first-graders in 
the tiny seats at the back, grades two 
to eight crowding the long benches. 
Quietness reigned in spite of the scratch 
of slate pencils. Only a few books were 
in evidence. Most of the children were 
writing. Embarrassed giggling came 
from the back bench where the 6- and 
7-year-old pupils looked up shyly at the 
strangers. They were copying their 
A B C’s in neat round letters, fingers 
and tongues working in unison. 


A School in the Country 

Herr Schmidt himself moved quickly 
from putting a lesson on the blackboard 
to hearing the reading of the younger 
children or checking the mathematics 
of the older ones. He was glad to be 
back, he said. For some months he had 
been in a prisoner-of-war camp in Italy 
and now had been at home just a few 
weeks. Home it was to him for he had 
taught in this same school 26 years, and 
he saw no reason to think of moving. 
Once released from camp, he hurried 
back home to his school where family, 
school children, and community awaited 
him. He taught, he said, from 8:30 to 
12:30; then after lunch his time be- 
longed to the burgomaster, or mayor, 
whom he helped with the responsibili- 
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ties of the community which required 
writing and record-keeping. 

Books being almost impossible to get, 
Herr Schmidt had brought in a few 
copies of the local newspaper for work 
that morning. The second, third, and 
fourth grades had read together a story 
from the paper, a legend about their 
local castle. Now they were all working 
by themselves—the second grade copy- 
ing words and phrases, the third grade 
writing sentences to tell the story, and 
the fourth grade writing the story in 
their own words. On some tables near- 
by was an assortment of garden plants— 
corn, beans, peas, potatoes, and others. 
The blackboard showed evidence of the 
science class’ attempt to classify plants 
according to whether the root, stalk, 
leaf, or fruit is used for food. 


Discussed Issues of Trials 


We asked about history and geo- 
graphy, and especially about modern 
economic and social problems. Herr 
Schmidt discussed briskly and energeti- 
cally with his seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils some of the issues of the Nurn- 
berg trials. They left no doubt as to 
their opinions regarding the reasons for 
the trials and the probable conviction of 
the persons who had misled Germany. 

As we left, Herr Schmidt and all his 
pupils followed us downstairs to pose 
for a picture in the schoolyard. There, 
in their garden-bordered schoolyard, 
they made for us a picture of a happy, 
smiling, friendly school group. 

Another one-room school we visited 
was in Bavaria, almost in the shadow 
of the snow-topped Alps. We had driv- 
en through the rich farming country of 
Bavaria, where every blade of grass 
was in its place and the fields were 
clipped down to the very edge of the 
roadway. Inthe lttle community, per- 
haps a dozen houses, Herr Johann Muel- 
ler presided over the school. He, too, 
conducted the classes in a second-floor 
schoolroom ; but since he was an expellee 
from eastern Germany, he had not been 


long in this little community and still 
hardly felt at ease. Along with 12 to 
14 million other ethnic Germans who 
had been sent away from their homes in 
Silesia, Sudetenland, and other eastern 
provinces under the terms of the Pots- 
dam Agreement, he was not wholeheart- 
edly accepted in the village to which he 
was sent. For example, in Herr Muel- 
ler’s case, the schoolhouse was not 
turned over to him. On the first floor 
of the school building lived the former 
schoolmaster of many years standing, 
who now was ineligible to teach because 
of his former Nazi activities. 

This school was even larger than the 
other rural school, having a total enroll- 
ment of about 120. Not more than 45 
were in the room when we visited. Herr 
Mueller explained with some hesitation 
that he had himself taken the responsi- 
bility of dividing his school into 3 
groups with 2 hours of instruction for 
each. The rest of the time they spent 
at home. He was not sure, he said, that 
this would meet with approval, but he 
believed he was doing the best thing 
possible for his students. 

While we were there he carried on a 
question and answer discussion with his 
pupils, with frequent stops for explana- 
tion and lecture. He told us he felt 
somewhat at a disadvantage teaching © 
young children for his training had 
been for secondary school work, and 
only the fact of his forced removal from 
his former home had brought him to 
teaching elementary school children, 


‘the only teaching post available to him 


then. 


° 


Secondary Schools 
Study Languages 

We saw teachers in city schools also. 
Fraulein Braun, assistant principal of 
the Oberschule for Girls in Stuttgart, 
had planned for us a most enjoyable 
morning’s program. The school itself 
had suffered greatly from the bomb- 
ing—one whole wing had been shut off, 
the auditorium was nnusable, and many 
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of the classrooms were badly exposed 
to the weather. Since this high school 
specializes in languages, a program had 
been planned to show us the girls’ mas- 
tery of ancient and modern tongues. 
We sat in an honored place in the center 
hallway, while the girls stood in rows 
along the wall. After some music, two 
girls stepped out from the lines and one 
spoke a poem in Greek. Immediately 
the other girl translated in beautifully 
phrased German. ‘There followed sev- 
eral other Greek poems, then Latin, Ger- 
man, and English poems—always with 
their translation accompaniment. They 
had honored the visitors by selecting one 
American poem in the English group, 
“The Arrow and the Song,” by Long- 
fellow: 


I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
x x * % * 
And the song from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


The program ended with some beauti- 
ful music, the chorus directed by the 
students themselves. They did not have 
a music director this year, Fraulein 
Braun explained. 

A boys’ high school was on our visit- 
ing list too. This was ina large and im- 
posing but older type structure which 
now housed 3 separate high-school or- 
ganizations. The bombing had de- 
stroyed 2 of the buildings and so all 3 
high schools now lived in the one re- 
maining building—a mathematics high 
school, a science high school, and a 
language high school. There seemed 
to be the utmost friendliness between 
the 3 principals, but no intermingling 
of students. Each school organization 
remained intact. We conferred with the 
principals about their respective pro- 
grams for the morning and_ finally 
selected a class in modern history. 
There we found Herr Doktor Garz lec- 
turing to a group of more than 70 young 
men ranging in age from 19 to 26. All 
but 12 had been in war service, but now 
they were back at school to complete 
their last year before graduation. They 
were hearing this morning a lecture on 
Charlemagne, delivered with much en- 
thusiasm and energy by Herr Garz. 

After half an hour of Charlemagne, 
one of us asked whether this was a class 
in modern history and if so, might we 
discuss current events with the class. 
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Herr Garz rephed that he did not think 
ihat would be wise, and continued with 
Charlemagne. Before we left we dis- 
cussed with the class their plans for the 
future—whether they were going on to 
the university, or what vocations they 
planned to choose. Only a few could 
go on to the university, and those, for 
the most part, were the sons of men who 
had attended the university. None 
planned to teach. A variety of other 
vocations was mentioned by the 
students. 


Common Basis Needed 
for Understanding 


We left then but were followed im- 
mediately by Herr Garz, who apolo- 
gized and showed much concern that he 
had not granted the request of the 
Visitors to discuss current events. He 
explained, “I am myself a student of 
modern Iistory. I was in England at 
the outbreak of the war, completing my 
graduate work in current history. 
When I returned, I was not entirely 
welcome. How could I have been away 
when my country needed me so sorely! 
Now, after some years of war service, I 
am back at my teaching post. I want to 
teach recent histovy and its implica- 
tions. The young men whom I teach 
need to have information and a philoso- 
phy about recent events. I started with 
modern history but met only blank 
stares, or possibly unfriendliness. The 
students had been told too many things 
that were not true. They were suspic- 
ious of any stranger, as I was, trying to 
explain what had happened. I found 
that it was necessary to get a common 
basis for discussion, and so I went back 
and back until we came to Charlemagne, 
which we could discuss together. Give 
us time; we shall reach modern 
problems.” 


Emergency Teachers Colleges 


Out in the country from Wiesbaden 
we visited one of the emergency teachers 
colleges which train school assistants 
(schulhelfer). These emergency teach- 
ers attend a 3 months’ course in teaching 
methods, pedagogy, and psychology and 
then go out to their teaching positions 
in the elementary schools. Most of 
them hope to teach in the country be- 
cause there they can have their own 
gardens and maybe a pig and some 
chickens. When properly trained and 


qualified teachers are ready to take the 
place of these emergency teachers, they 
may return to teacher-training institu. 
tions and secure proper credentials. 
The emergency teachers college we 
visited was situated in a castle, a part 
of which was filled with treasures of the 
past, and was under military guard. 
Buildings in the courtyard had been re- 
leased for the teachers college, and there 
we saw classes and visited with the stu- 
dent council. This council is a rela- 
tively new development and a popular 
one in German schools, which the Amer- 
ican Icducation Division of Military 
Government has promoted. In _ the 
public school just down the way from 
the castle we saw practice teachers at 
work. Ina first grade of more than 60 
little girls we heard Herr Bauer hold 
forth, with the regular first-grade 
teacher at the back of the room but 
nevertheless an active participant. 


Care for Happiness of 
Young Children 


ITerr Bauer’s lesson plan for the 
morning probably showed that he would 
teach adding and substracting of num- 
bers from 1 to 10. But to the delight 
of these 60 happy youngsters he said, “I 
shall invite these people to my party— 
mother, father, my two brothers, my 
aunt. Johann from across the street and 
his sister Freda and their cousm Marta. 
How many does that make?’ Wild 
waving of hands and great effort to keep 
from shouting! When it was settled 
that 8 would be at the party besides the 
teacher himself, he said, “Now that 
will bea problem. I have two chairs in 
the kitchen, two chairs in the living 
room and a bench on the porch which 
will seat two. I will have to borrow 
some chairs. How many more will I 


- need?” Again there followed delighted 


waving of hands and a bit of gigghng 
because teacher had got himself into 
such a fix. Without much attention to 
the visitors the party-planning went on 
through all the stages of getting cakes 
(much lickmg of lips) and of putting 
candles on cakes and of serving the 
portions. When the party was all 
planned, Herr Baner went to the black- 
board and said, “Now let me get this 
straight,” and then he materialized the 
party in sums which they helped him 
work out. 

Similar care for the happiness of 
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young children we saw in a school in a 
beautiful residental section of Munich. 
This school had two kindergartens. In 
other cities we had not found kinder- 
gartens in the schools. Usually they 
were separate institutions under wel- 
fare departments and were more like 
our day nurseries than either nursery 
schools or kindergartens. But besides 
the kindergartens in this school, which 
fortunately had not been touched by 
bombing because it was away froin the 
center of town, we visited Frau Hoff- 
maun, who was in charge of the class- 
room for children who wished to stay 
longer at the school than the regular 
school session—extended school service 
we would have called it here at home. 
Sometimes children needed to stay 
longer because their mothers were at 
work and no one would be at home to 
care for them ; sometimes it was because 
home was a particularly cold or dreary 
place to work or play or be comfortable 
in right then. And so this classroom 
where children came after the regular 
sessions to work, to play, to vest, and to 
have their lunch was a happy, cheerful, 
busy place. There were little children 
and older ones, brothers and sisters, all 
together. Some came early, others 
came at noon, but always the program 
was au informal one which was fitted 
to the needs of any individual who 
came. Frau Hoffmann took them all and 
tried to do for each one what he needed. 
These home problems of young chil- 
dren and the pressures of the situations 
made us wonder what sort of early ma- 
turity might result. In Esslingen, that 
gem of a village out from Stuttgart, we 
visited the village school on a Saturday 
morning. Its windows opened on the 
market place which on one side held 
the Old Town House, dating back to 
1430, and on the other side the magnifi- 
cent Town Church, dating to the 18th 
century. Its high covered bridge be- 
tween the towers is a landmark for all 
to see for miles around. This Saturday 
morning found us wanderimg pleasantly 
in the market place, where Saturday’s 
shopping was under way. The big 
beautiful cabbages, the yellow squashes, 
red and green peppers, and other vege- 
tables were being carefully selected. 
With this picture of food fresh in our 
miuds we entered the school and visited 
the fourth grade where Fraulein Boun, 
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another expellee from Silesia, was 
teaching 60 little boys and _ girls. 
“Griiss Gott,” they greeted us and then 
looked solemuly at us. Since it was 
nearly time for school to be out, we 
talked informally with the children. 
As we might have done at home, we 
asked what they had had for breakfast. 
Not more than a third had had break- 
fast. The others said, “The bread is all 
gone; we don’t get our new ration until 
this afternoon; we hadn’t enough for 
both breakfast and dinner so we are 
waiting until we get out of school; but 
I had supper last night, both potatoes 
and vegetables”; and so on. Asked 
whether they had meat or eggs or milk, 
they said: “Yes, meat sometimes on 
Sunday; milk only a little bit when we 
can get out into the country.” 


Usual Range of Trade Interest 


We talked with these children about 
what they would do next year, for the 
fourth grade is an important time of 
decision in German schools. At that 
point children and their parents must 
decide whether each boy aud girl will 
leave the elementary school and go to a 
secondary school, a serious decision 
since tuition costs in secondary schools 
are high, or whether they will stay in 
the same school for another 4 years and 
theu take their trade training. In most 
fourth grades only a few children, per- 
haps 38 or 4 in 60, will be planning to go 
to a secondary school and then on to a 
university. The rest have decided that 
they will be butchers, bakers, saddlers, 
household workers, farmers, locksmiths, 
clerks, and a variety of other tradesmen. 
Here in this fourth grade we found the 
usual range of trade interests, and the 
usual astonishing number of prefer- 
ences for being butchers, bakers, garden- 
evs, and other types of workers with 
food. 

The trade schools they would go to 
from such villages as Esslingen are 
having difficult times, too. Herr Bruen- 
ing showed us his building-trades school 
in Stuttgart. Only a shell remained 
after the bombing. It had been in the 
center of the government and business 
section of the town. All around were 
stark staring walls, but the school itself 
was a hum of busyness. We climbed 
cleated planks up four floors to the roof, 
aud as we climbed we watched students 


and their supervisors hard at work. 
“What more sensible,” said Herr Bruen- 
ing, “than for students of building- 
trades to rebuild their own buildings?” 
No public funds had been available for 
reconstruction, and so this vocational 
school principal had passed the hat to 
the trade-unions and businessmen and 
had secured enough funds to employ 
master craftsmen to supervise the recon- 
ditioning of the building. The students 
themselves were learning by doing. 

As we left, the principal said, “Let 
me show you my plan for the future,” 
and there in his office he showed us a 
plaster model of an extensive and beau- 
tiful series of buildings. “A central 
building trades school”, he said, “is what 
our city needs. Why build sinall schools 
all over the city?” Asked where he 
would find enough space for such an 
expansion, he pointed out through the 
glassless windows to the surrounding 
area and said, “The bombs did that for 
us. The city will give us the land. We 
have the plan. We shall go forward as 
fast as possible.” 

We talked with persons who were no 
longer employed in the schools but who 
had formerly held positions of impor- 
tance. In one city we met Frau Hart- 
mann, who had been in the Ministry of 
Education. More than 70 now, she was 
uo longer teaching but was extremely 
influential nevertheless. She and a 
group of school people met with us one 
evening at a friendly party to discuss 
informally the educational problems in 
Germany. Frau Hartmann told what 
had been the hope and ambitions for 
German schools during the days of the 
Republic. She told how she and many 
of her colleagues had been disqualified 
during the Nazi regime because of their 
known leanings towards democracy in 
education. 


‘Build Bridges of Friendship”’ 


One of us said to the group after much 
conversation had led to an ease of un- 
derstanding, “You know we Americans 
never want to stay away from home very 
long. The soldiers want to go home 
and the people back home in America 
want them to come home. Isn’t that 
what you people want, too?” The 
group was suent for a little while and 
then Frau Hartmann said, “I think I 
could stand anything but that. Some 
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of us have lost everything, our homes, 
our positions, our families, and our 
friends. Some of us older ones not only 
have lost these hard years, but because 
of our age there is no chance for us to 
try again through the schools to set 
Germany on democratic ways. Our 
only hope, we believe, is that you stand 
by while the younger ones among us 
try to accomplish that goal. There will 
eventually be treaties and governmental 
understandings; but in the meantime 
cannot our profession build bridges of 
friendship and cooperation that will 
help us who teach to bring up another 
generation that will carry on in the 
democratic way?” 

These then are some teachers and 
children at work in Germany. They 
face appalling physical conditions— 
buildings wrecked, or, if still standing, 
dark and dreary, cold and sometimes 
insanitary. 

Their teaching tools are gone. Books 
are coming only slowly, and those that 
come are easiest to make, such as spell- 
ing books, mathematics books, primary 
readers. The great need is for instruc- 
tional materials in the social sciences 
that will help to build new points of 
view for a nation’s rebirth and for that 
nation’s participation in world affairs. 
Meantime teachers must teagh with 
what they know or what they think, and 
they must wait week after week for the 
things that children and young people 
need to work with. 


“Be Patient While We Try”’ 


If democracy does not thrive on an 
empty stomach neither does the desire 
for learning. Physical health and 
emotional stability must be worked for 
anywhere. But how does a_ teacher 
teach 80 hungry, cold,  shoeless, 
frightened children, especially if the 
teacher himself is hungry, cold, ill- 
clothed, and insecure? And German 
teachers are all of that at the present 
time. But perhaps even worse than the 


lack of facilities for personal care and’ 


physical fitness is their lack of security 
in sound professional training and 
recognized status. Many of them are 
older people who have been called back 
into service; many are young persons 
not yet fully accredited; some are per- 
sons who never taught before but who 
had more than the average education 
and therefore were brought into service. 
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All have suffered from professional iso- 
lation during the past 15 years, and 
now they seek eagerly in the faces of 
visitors and in their speech for evidence 
of a willingness to cooperate, at least 
ona professional basis. If not in words, 
they say in their actions: “We are trying 
to do here what you are trying to do 
at home—to make democracy real and 
convincing. Tell us how you do it. Be 
patient while we try.” 


New Curricula in 
Special Education 


TEACHERS of exceptional children, 
like all other teachers, are greatly in 
demand. There are all too few to sup- 
ply the need in public schools through- 
out the country. Colleges and univer- 
sities are increasingly recognizing the 
importance of offering curricula that 
will adequately prepare teachers of 
the physically handicapped, the men- 
tally retarded, the speech defective, the 
socially maladjusted, and the gifted and 
talented. Some teacher-education in- 
stitutions are inaugurating entirely new 
programs in this field that promise 
much; others are further developing 
programs that have been under way for 
many years. 

For example, the New York State 
College for Teachers at Buffalo has an- 
nounced, in its 1947-48 bulletin, five 
new curricula for preparing teachers in 
the education of handicapped children. 
Upon initial entrance to the college a 
student may declare his intention of 
enrolling in the Department of Educa- 
tion for Handicapped Children, or if he 
is undecided, he may withhold his de- 
cision until the beginning of the second 
semester of his sophomore year. In 
either case the student will follow an 
elementary education training program 
for the freshman year and enroll in 
special education durmeg the first semes- 
ter of the sophomore year. 

The five areas of specialization in the 
Department of Education for Handi- 
capped Children are: Education of hard 
of hearing children; education of men- 
tally retarded children; education of 
orthopedically handicapped children; 
education of partially sighted chil- 
dren; and speech correction. 

Through the cooperation of the Buf- 
falo Public Schools, Meyer Memorial 


. 
Hospital, Children’s Hospital, and 
Crippled Children’s Guild, clinics and 
special classes are used for observation, 
participation, and practice teaching. 

Upon graduation each student ieet- 
ing the requirements in a field of special- 
ization will be certified by the New 
York State Department of Education 
to teach not only in his chosen special 
area but also in the elementary grades. 
A student majoring in special education 
may select only one field in which to con- 
centrate. 

Iilinois State Normal University has 
recently announced the program offered 
by the Division of Special Education, 
including undergraduate and graduate 
courses. Curricula lead to both a 
bachelor’s and a master’s degree, with 
a major in special education for the 
deaf and hard of hearing, the partially 
sighted, the crippled, the mentally 
handicapped, the socially maladjusted, 
or the speech defective. The 1947 sum- 
mer program includes a special confer- 
ence on curriculum planning for the 
mentally retarded. 

Since 1943, the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of North Caro- 
lina, in cooperation with the summer 
session and the Extension Division, has 
conducted a teacher-education program 
in special education. The 1947 pro- 
grain will include: Anatomy and phy- 
siology; and laboratory courses in 
speech therapy, sight conservation, hear- 
ing conservation, and in teaching the or- 
thopedically handicapped. The North 
Carolina League for Crippled Children 
will participate by conducting a center 
for children with hearing, speech, and 
orthopedic defects at the Chapel Hill 
Elementary School. The clinical and 
laboratory work of the teacher-educa- 
tion courses will be done in connection 
with the center. Practical training in 
handicrafts will be offered. 

Beginning in 1946, the State of Texas 
has inaugurated summer courses in 
special education in all of its teacher- 
education institutions. Orientation 
courses and full-time workshops are the 
special features of the program. Teach- 
ers In service from all parts of the State 
are invited to attend, many of them with 
the aid of scholarships provided by the 
State. 

Summer school work should help 
teachers of regular grades to identify 

(Turn to page 9) 
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Recreation Programs Encouraged 


Through Federal Inter-Agency Committee 


by Walter L. Scott, Executive Secretary, 


Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 


iB RECENT YEARS our citizens 
have gained a new appreciation of 
the values derived from participation 
in recreation activities which con- 
tribute so richly to the American way 
of life. Although many communities 
promoted recreation programs prior to 
1941, the war emphasized and demon- 
strated the value of recreation to mil- 
hons of people. The Recreation Divi- 
sion in the Office of Community War 
Services of the Federal Security Agency 
provided recreation services extensively 
and effectively. The USO programs for 
servicemen were effective in developing 
and maintaining morale. So many 
Americans have experienced satisfac- 
tions derived from participation in 
wholesome recreation activities that 
popular support for such services is in- 
creasing. The recreational side of life is 
now generally accepted as an important 
segment in the living process. 

While public financial support for 
recreation is increasing in many States, 
even the most progressive ones, recrea- 
tionally speaking, are expending less 
than half of what they should be, ac- 
cording to leading recreation authori- 
ties. The States of Washington and 
California have recently completed com- 
prehensive recreation surveys and the 
findings indicate that many small cities 
have no recreation programs, while even 
the better developed programs in the 
larger cities leave much to be desired. 
The California survey disclosed that 
on an average only 75¢ per capita was 
being spent in cities of 10,000 to 24,000 
population which is about one-third of 
the amount needed. The same report 
also indicated that only one-fourth of 
the cities under 10,000 population have 
year-round organized recreation. One 
of the complaints most frequently heard 
today from all States is that only rela- 
tively few small cities and rural com- 
munities have adequate recreation 
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facilities or activities. Rural areas, 
towns, cities, counties, States, and the 
Federal Government are aware of the 
Nation-wide needs for adequate recrea- 
tion facilities and services. It will 
take cooperative planning by all work- 
ing together to meet the problem. 

Since organization of the Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee on Recrea- 
tion, in September 1946, the Committee 
has held regular monthly meetings, a 
nuinber of special meetings, and many 
subcommittee meetings. 


Committee Membership 

There are probably a dozen or more 
Federal bureaus or agencies that have 
some interest in public recreation. In 
organizing this Committee, its sponsors 
agreed that it should be a small, in- 
formal working group; therefore only 


those Federal agencies believed to have 


major responsibilities of directing, 
sponsoring, or promoting recreational 
activities, programs, and services are 
represented in the group. They are as 
follows: 

Department of Agriculture: FEexten- 
sion Service, Forest Service; Federal 
Security Agency: Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Office of Education; Department 
of the Interior: Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, National Park Service; War 
Department: Corps of Engineers. 

Representatives from other Federal 
agencies are invited to attend meetings 
whenever subjects of particular interest 
to them are to be discussed. 


Committee Objectives 

The Committee serves primarily as a 
clearinghouse for the exchange of in- 
formation on policies, experiences, 
plans, methods, and procedures among 
the Federal agencies. Each member has 
had the opportunity to explain the work 
of his agency to the group. In doing 
this, all have become more familiar with 
the basic laws, objectives, activities, 


plans, and problems of each agency. 
Out of Committee discussions, members 
believe progress toward such goals as 
voluntary self-coordination and coop- 
erative planning may well come. <As 
unmet recreation needs are identified, 
the Federal agencies will do what they 
can to meet them. All are interested in 
strengthening their own recreation pro- 
grams and services and in avoiding du- 
plications of service. The Committee 
meetings tend to keep the thinking of 
its members up to date on recreational 
developments and problems every- 
where; new recreational publications, 
surveys, and studies are regularly se- 
cured for Committee use. 


Office of Education Interested 


Those who work in the schools of the 
Nation are already familiar with the 
types of school recreation carried on 
throughout the country and the tremen- 
dous resources possessed by the schools 
which can be used for recreation. 
School authorities in hundreds of com- 
munities have been pioneers in making 
many school facilities, areas, and sup- 
ples available for public recreation— 
often in cooperation with jointly spon- 
sored school-community programs. 
Colleges and universities have trained 
many professional recreation leaders, 
and other school personnel have been 
employed as play leaders, recreation 
supervisors, and superintendents. 
Boards of education have been liberal 
in their financial support of recreation 
in many States, and the trend toward 
more school-district organization for 
recreation continues as adults are de- 


manding more recreation for themselves 


as well as for their children. 

School recreation also includes many 
physical education activities which are 
often designed to teach recreational 
skills: The recess, before and after 
schoo] periods, and the vacation play- 
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ground programs, the intramural and 
interscholastic sports programs for 
older students, and the girls’ playdays, 
art, crafts, drama, nature study, music, 
hobbies, and libraries—all are designed 
to enrich the recreational experiences of 
students, 

The personnel in the U. S. Oflice of 
Education has for many years under- 
stood the importance of recreation and 
the contribution of the schools to 
education for the “wise use of leisure.” 
Many objectives of education and recre- 
ation are held in common. It is prac- 
tically impossible to conceive of an 
adequate recreational program being 
developed anywhere without the use of 
school facilities; in many communities 
the schools possess the only recreation 
areas or facilities available. 


Contribution of Extension Service 

The Extension Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is primarily inter- 
ested in working along three main 
lines: (1) Agricultural education for 
farmers; (2) home economics education 
for rural women; and (3) 4-H Club 
work for rural boys and girls 10-20 
years old. Many incidental activities, 
recreational in character, are organized 
as a part of this work. The annual 
camps conducted in many sections of 
the country for women afford one such 
example. It is estimated that about 
32 percent of the total 4-H Club time 
is occupied in the pursuit of some types 
of recreation activity. The 4-H Club 
program combines work and play but 
would be less valuable for recreation if 
the work clements were omitted. 

There were 1,590,000 active 4-H Club 
members in the United States in 1945. 
In the same year nearly 5,000,000 farm 
families and 2,000,000 town and village 
families were influenced by some phase 
of extension work. In 1945, 26,372 
communities were assisted in improving 
community recreational facilities; 42,- 
000 community organizations of various 
kinds were assisted with 
meetings, and organizational problems ; 
296 communities or counties were as- 
sisted in establishing new camps for 
rural people; and 5,739 communities 
were helped to build library facilities. 
Over 450,000 families were assisted in 
improving home recreation through 
home-made equipment and games, home 


programs, 


music, reading, and relaxation practice. 
To provide leadership, Extension Serv- 
ice gave 68496 man-days in 1945 and 
trained over 100,000 volunteer recrea- 
tion workers. 

The role of the State extension sery- 
ices in recreation is primarily in the 
fields of organization and leadership 
training for the purpose of helping rural 
people organize to secure better recrea- 
tion. About 18 States now have recrea- 
tion specialists on their State extension 
staffs, and a number of other States 
have rural sociology or community or- 
ganization specialists who devote part 
of their time to recreation, organization, 
and leadership training. 

In addition to those employed in Fed- 
eral and State offices, one or more em- 
ployed extension workers will be found 


in nearly every one of the 3,000 counties | 


in the United States. Assisting these 
county extension agents are not only 
dozens of Federal and State specialists 
in various fields of interests but also 
nearly 1,100,000 volunteer leaders re- 
cruited from the ranks of rural people 
themselves. State specialists also are 
available to church organizations, 
granges, and other local groups. ‘The 
State recreation and rural organization 
specialists are also available to com- 
munities for helping them analyze their 
recreational problems and _ assisting 
them in mobilizing local resources and 
improving community recreational op- 
portunities and facilities, especially for 
young people. 

Recreation activities most frequently 
found in Extension Service are: Com- 
munity and family music, folk dancing 
and drama, indoor and outdoor games 
and athletics, parties, camping, pic- 
nicking, handcraft, nature study, and 
reading. 


Forest Service Provides Recreation 


The National Forest Service admin- 
isters the use of 150 national forests 
which are open to the public for recrea- 
tional use. These forests comprise 179,- 
000,000 acres of land and are located in 
40 States, Puerto Rico, and Alaska. 
While the Forest Service is primarily re- 
sponsible for developing and protecting 
watersheds, timber resources, aud other 
values, those employed also have more 
than an incidental interest in recrea- 
tion. 

The national forests annually accom- 


modate more than 18,000,000 visitors 
who enjoy hunting, fishing, camping, 
picnicking, boating, skiing, swimming, 
hiking, horseback riding, nature study, 
camera hunting, motoring, wilderness 
travel, and all types of winter sports 
including skiing, skating, and tobag- 
gang. In the national forests there 
are 76 wilderness areas totaling 14,000,- 
000 acres, which represent about 8 per- 
cent of the total national forest areas. 
These areas hold special interest for 
many nature lovers seeking recreation 
benefits. In addition to the visitors 
mentioned above, it is estimated that 28,- 
000,000 drove over the national forest 
roads and highways to enjoy the forest 
environment and scenery. 

The Service provides 384,000 indi- 
vidual camping and picnicking sites 
which will accommodate 281,000 people. 
There are 254 winter sports areas spread 
over 51,000 acres that will accommodate 
156,000 people at one time. The Forest 
Service has 54 organization camps 
which will accommodate 5,000 people. 
There are also 311 organization camps 
built, owned, and operated by such 
organizations as Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
or cities; they have a total capacity of 
28,000 and occupy 6,600 acres of land. 
There are 168,676 miles of improved 
trails for those who enjoy hiking and 
24,354 miles of Mghways and 136,083 
miles of forest development roads, mak- 
ing altogether a total of 329,113 miles 
of roads and trails which provide a 
thrilling challenge to the new car owner 
or the hiking enthusiast. 

The Forest Service has cooperated 
with many communities by assisting 
them in the development of community 
forests, and many of these have become 
very popular for recreational use. The 
Service has also worked consistently 
with the States by helping in the de- 
velopment of State forests which today 
comprise 732 units in 39 States and 
cover 13,400,000 acres. 


An Objective of 
National Park Service 

The National Park Service adminis- 
ters four types of areas: (1) scenic, (2) 
historic, (8) scientific, and (4) park- 
ways. The principal objective of this 
bureau is to provide recreational op- 
portunities for the people. The 20,472,- 
562 acres administered by the National 
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Park Service contain a wide variety of 
interesting scenery and many irreplace- 
able wonders. The national parks have 
long been known as meccas of beauty 
rest, and relaxation. 

There were 21,682,782 visitors accom- 
modated in the various areas in 1946. 
The National Park Service has devel- 
oped a large number of splendid recre- 
ation facilities for the enjoyment of 
the public; among these are 9,319 camp 
sites with a capacity for 37,276 people. 
Overnight accommodations, including 
tents, cabins, lodges, and hotels for 
19,890 people, are available. The sys- 
tem also maintains 6,000 miles of trails 
for hikers and horseback riders and 100 
museums which provide opportunities 
for nature study. One of the interesting 
national park innovations in recent 
years has been the development of 46 
recreation demonstration areas in 24 
States which occupy 400,000 acres and 
which cost $4,500,000 for land acquisi- 
tion alone. 

Recreation activities most commonly 
found in the national parks include the 
following: Sightseeing, touring, fish- 
ing, picnicking, swimming, camping, 
boating, hiking, nature study, sports 
and games, horseback riding, winter 
sports, interpretative programs, lodge 
programs, auto-guided trips, and wild- 
life appreciation. Many enjoy their 
hobbies of sketching, painting, and pho- 
tography while visiting the parks. 


Fish and Wildlife Service Extensive 

The Fish and Wildlife Service ad- 
ministers the conservation program on 
905,361,920 acres of land and 28,965,780 
acres of inland water. This conserva- 
tion program affects the recreational 
pleasures of 40,000,000 people. More 
than 18,000,000 hunting and fishing li- 
censes are issued each year, and it is a 
concern of the Agency to protect and 
nurture the fish and wildlife resources 
of this country so that hunting and fish- 
ing sports will continue. 

The Government has spent more than 
$20,000,000 in acquiring and restoring 
350,000,000 acres in the United States 
for game refuges, and much of it is 
reserved for wildlife breeding areas in 
the northern tier of States. For bird 
life the Service maintains 275 areas, 
which includes 7,177,480 acres. <Alto- 
gether there are today 965,870,226 acres 
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in the country available for big game, 
and of this area 14,488,053 acres are 
inland water areas. The big game 
population of this country was 7,148,422 
in 1943. The fish and wildlife resources 
of the country in 1945 were estimated to 
be worth $14,000,000,000. Some facili- 
ties for camping and other recreation 
activities have been built in several of 
the refuges. 


Children’s Bureau Concerned 


The Children’s Bureau is given the 
responsibility by law to “investigate 
and report upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people.” In 
dealing with children and in the inter- 
est of children with parents, those em- 
ployed in this Service are constantly 
reminded of the part recreation plays 
in the lives of children. This Bureau 
is frequently concerned with certain 
aspects of commercial recreation to 
which children are exposed, and they 
are often called upon to make studies 
and surveys and to conduct research 
aimed at assisting communities in their 
efforts to secure better types of com- 
mercial recreation. 

Those engaged in child-guidance 
work and social group activities are 
constantly impressed with the need for 
carrying on socially approved types of 
public recreation in all communities of 
our Nation in order that children may 
find proper outlets for their boundless 
energy. The Bureau also concerns itself 
with the recreational welfare of chil- 
dren under institutional care. The per- 
sonnel in this Bureau cooperates closely 
with public and private agencies in the 
States, counties, and communities. 


Corps of Engineers Provide 
Extensive Recreation Areas 

The Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
is primarily concerned ‘with develop- 
ments involving flood control, naviga- 
tion, consumptive water use, and power 
development projects, singly or in com- 
bination. The construction of many 
massive dams throughout the country 
has resulted in the creation of many 
large lakes, which have great recrea- 
tional values in addition to the other 
uses. The public has been attracted to 
many of these lakes and surrounding 
land areas because they possess tremen- 


dous recreation values. It has been the 
policy of the Engineers to work with 
States and communities in helping them 
develop the recreation facilities de- 
manded by the people living near the 
larger reservoirs. The usc of reservoir 
areas for recreation purposes is en- 
couraged whenever such use is not in- 
consistent with the principal uses for 
which the projects are developed. Some 
of these places make excellent fish and 
wildlife refuges. 

Among the recreation activities most 
commonly found in these reservoir areas 
are scenic motoring, swimming, hiking, 
boating, camping, and fishing. In some 
places, overnight camping accommoda- 
tions have been supplied. Private in- 
terests often develop recreation facili- 
ties on private land adjacent to the Gov- 
ernment reservations. 


Health Association Meets 

SEVENTY-FIVE years of progress 
in public health will be the theme of the 
75th annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association in Atlantic 
City, \. J., October 6-10. A dozen na- 
tional health organizations will help 
APHA celebrate its anniversary, in- 
cluding: American School Health As- 
sociation, Association of Maternal and 
Child Health Directors, Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers, 
Conference of State Directors of Health 
Education, and others. 


New Curricula 
(From page 6) 

children with special problems and to 
adjust the school program for them. 
Some it will help to become specialized 
teachers of exceptional children. Both 
types of preparation are sorely needed. 

These four programs are cited merely 
as examples of recent developments. 
They are only a few of the many excel- 
lent offerings now being made to help 
prepare teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren. The States are exceeding all 
precedents in making special education 
available, through legislative action, to 
the children who need it. They must 
inevitably accompany such action by 
also providing adequately prepared 
teachers to carry on the program. 


So You Want to Teach in Latin America! 


by Delia Goetz, Specialist, International Educational Relations Division 


ARY SMITH, fifth-grade teacher 
M in the Centerville public school, 
stuffed a bunch of arithmetic papers 
into her top desk drawer, shoved the at- 
tendance record in after it, pushed the 
drawer shut with a bang, and turned the 
key. This was—she hoped—her last 
term in this school, in this town, and in 
these United States. She couldn’t take 
another year of it and she ticked off the 
reasons. 

She had been in Centerville since she 
eraduated 5 yearsago. She knew every- 
one and everyone knew her. Barring 
a possible newcomer or two, she even 
knew the children she would have in her 
class next year. She disliked cold 
weather, and Centerville winters were 
long. And the principal’s stormy dis- 
position was as hard to take as the 
climate. 

She knew what she would do. She 
would get a teaching job in Latin 
America next year. She had always 
wanted to travel, and that was a glamor- 
ous place as anyone knew who had ever 
been to the movies. There were other 
things, too, that everyone knew about 
the lands south of the border. You 
could live on next to nothing, so you’d 
save a lot of money. No one worked 
hard. The hours were short. And 
the social whirl would be terrific. True, 
she didn’t remember who had told her 
these things or just where she had got- 
ten the ideas. But she was certain they 
were correct. 


What One Teacher Learned 


So she asked the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for information on teaching 
positions in Latin America. She re- 
ceived a leaflet on the subject. Briefly, 
here is what Mary Smith found out. 
From time to time teaching positions 
in Latin America are open to citizens 
of the United States. A few teachers 
get positions in elementary or secondary 
schools in the public school system of 
the country or in schools operated under 
private auspices. Some teach English 
in the Cultural Institutes in the more 
inportant cities in Latin America. 
Now and then there is an opportunity to 
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teach English or some other subject in 
a university. 

In order to assist various agencies, 
both public and private, the American 
Republics Section of the Division of 
International Educational Relations 
maintains a roster of names of teachers 
who are available to teach in the other 
American Republics. Those who wish 
may have their names added to the ros- 
ter by filling in application forms which 
are sent on request to the agency or 
school which needs a teacher. 

Mary Smith sent for the form, filled 
it in, and returned it. In a few days 
she received an acknowledgment of re- 
ceipt of the application together with 
the information that she would be noti- 
fied of any position for which her quali- 
fications fitted her and she could apply. 
For a few weeks she watched the mail 
for word of a possible position. None 
came. 


Notified of Vacancy 

The summer passed. Late in the fall 
the U. S. Office of Education notified 
Mary Smith of a vacancy in a fifth 
grade in a school in Guatemala. If she 
wanted to be considered an applicant, 
the Office would add her name to the 
others they were suggesting to the direc- 
tor of the school. 

Meanwhile, however, Mary had had 
a good, restful vacation and was back 
in Centerville. The weather was fine. 


’ There was a new principal, and she was 


pretty well satisfied with her work. So 
she didn’t do anything about the open- 
ing in Guatemala. Yet even had she 
wanted to, she might not have been able 
to be released from her contract. For 
what she had overlooked on the leaflet 
was the paragraph about the school year. 
In most Latin American countries the 
school year does not coincide with our 
own. It may vary within the same 
country. In the interior of Ecuador, 
for instance, the school year is from Oc- 
tober to June; while on the coast it is 
from April to December. It would be 
wise for you to clear with the school 
board to be sure that it is possible to 


be released should a position come 
through during the year. 

In some schools you will need to know 
the language of the country. Keep in 
mind that, although Spanish is the offi- 
cial language of 18 of the American 
Republics, Portuguese is spoken in Bra- 
zil and French is the language of Haiti. 


Cost of Living High 

If you go to Latin America expecting 
to save most of your salary, you will 
very likely be disappointed. The cost 
of living is high in most places today. 
Some positions pay your round-trip 
transportation if you stay a certain 
length of time. Others don’t. 

If you have definite notions about the 
kind of climate you want to live in—if 
you can’t bear the cold or get all limp 
in the heat—consult a topographical 
map and keep in mind that altitude as 
well as longitude determines climate. 
The teacher who wrote, “I don’t want 
to teach in a place as close to the equa- 
tor as Quito; I'd like a cooler climate,” 
didn’t realize how comfortable she 
would be there in red flannels after sun- 
set the year round. 

Snap teaching jobs are about as scarce 
in Latin America as they are in the 
United States. In most places the hours 
are long. You would teach a half day 
on Saturday in many schools or spend 
most of the morning at the principal’s. 
weekly staff meeting. There may not be 
classes on Wednesday afternoon, but 
you would probably have to take your 
class to the stadium for sports or go 
with them on a field trip. 

As for that social whirl, you may or 
may not have it. Despite their cordial 
manner, people in Latin America are 
slow to invite you into their homes. 
They will send flowers, take you for a 
drive, invite you to the theater, but usu- 
ally you must have been in the place a 
long time before you are invited to a 
family dinner. Some of the positions, 
particularly those in schools maintained 
by industrial concerns, may be in out- 
of-the-way places. And as you would 
in an isolated community in this coun- 
try, you must be prepared to make your 
own good times. Remember that as a 
teacher in some places you will have to 
comply with the customs of the country. 
There are still many places in Latin 
America where girls unchaperoned do 
not go out with men. If you say as one 
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teacher said, “But I’m from the United 
States; this doesn’t apply to me,” you 
may not stay long in your position. 

However, teaching in Latin America 
can be a valuable and an enjoyable 
experience. How worth while it proves 
depends largely on your reason for 
going and how well you get along with 
your fellow workers. A superior man- 
ner is even harder to take from a 
foreigner than from a fellow citizen. 
The teacher who gave as her reason for 
going, “To spread my knowledge” may 
not realize how much knowledge she 
could also gain there; that she would 
meet intelligent, well-educated people 
and work with many well-trained 
teachers who are familiar with modern 
methods of education. Furthermore, 
they will have a vast amount of infor- 
mation about the history and geography 
of her own country and would appreci- 
ate her interest in theirs. 


Tangible and Intangible Results 


The applicant who said, “IT have no 
ulterior motives for applying for such 
a position” was somewhat reassuring ; 
but the one who wrote that she wanted 
to go “To learn as much as I can about 
the people, their language, and their 
customs and to give as good an im- 
pression as possible of the United 
States” is bound to have a valuable and 
broadening experience. The tangible 
results will be the knowledge of another 
language, another people and_ their 
culture, and the satisfaction of having 
helped to make your country and its 
people better understood and liked 
abroad. 

There will be intangibles, too, that 
enrich your experience: The memory 
of the children who painstakingly 
learned the words of the Star Spangled 
Banner and serenaded you early on New 
Year’s morning, the friends who called 
to congratulate you on the Fourth of 
July, the eagerness with which they 
brought unusual flowers and fruit and 
explained the customs of their country 
once you indicated an interest, the flat- 
tery of their thousands of questions 
about life in your own country, the 
straight faces with which they listened 
to your worst floundering in their lan- 
guage and the tact with which they 
assured you that you spoke their lan- 
guage beautifully, the fabulous gift 
of dozens of orchids, the wonder of a 
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trip into the jungle, or a flight over the 
Andes. 

And finally, back home again, the let- 
ters from friends who write, “We look 
forward to your letters and we write to 
you with the frankness and affection of 
old friends,” will give you the satisfac- 
tion of having done a solid job of build- 
ing better inter-American relations. 


State-Wide Conference 
of Visiting Teachers 


THE FIRST State-wide conference 
for visiting teachers in Virgnuia since 
inauguration of the visiting teacher 
program in 1945, was held at Natural 
Bridge, Va., April 24-26, 1947. Sixty- 
nine visiting teachers, 4 division super- 
intendents, 9 members of the State De- 
partment of Education, and 2 out-of- 
State consultants were in attendance at 
this conference. 

The purposes of the conference were 
threefold: (1) To give the visiting 
teachers throughout the State an oppor- 
tunity to know one another and build 
an attitude of cooperative participation 
in developing the visiting-teacher pro- 
gram in Virginia; (2) to provide free 
and full discussion of the problems of 
most vital concern to visiting teachers 
at this time; and (8) to secure out of 
this discussion basic material for the 
development of a tentative handbook 
for visiting teachers. 

The conference was planned coopera- 
tively by the Division of Elementary 
Education of the State Department of 
Education and the chairmen from the 
8 regional group organizations of visit- 
ing teachers over the State. At a joint 
meeting of these 2 groups on March 31, 
10 problems were selected for study, and 
it was decided that the conference 
should be of a work type to give each 
member an opportunity to participate 
in the discussion of a particular prob- 
lem. <A list of the problems with a brief 
statement of the possible scope was sent 
to each visiting teacher in the field so 
that he or she might indicate first and 
second choices. A leader for discussion 
of each of the 10 problems was chosen 
from the visiting teacher group. Four 


‘members of the State Department of 


Edueation in addition to the members 
of the Division of Elementary Educa- 


tion were selected to serve as consultants 
to the different groups. Miss Hazel 
Gabbard, U. 8. Office of Education, and 
Miss Florence Poole, President, Na- 
tional Association of School Social 
Workers, were guests and served as con- 
sultants to the various groups. 

The program was arranged to provide 
some working time for the study groups 
and some time for general meetings with 
the entire group. The evenings were 
left free for recreation which was 
planned by a committee selected from 
the group. Meeting places were pro- 
vided for each of the 10 study groups 
and time was provided for both morning 
and afternoon sessions. 

The 10 group leaders and the consult- 
ants had 2 meetings preceding the open- 
ing general meeting to discuss the 
organization of the conference and also 
the problems for study. This group 
participated for a brief period in a dis- 
cussion of each of the 10 problems in 
order to give each leader an opportunity 
to see how his problem might be 
approached and also to think through 
some of the desirable procedures in 
group discussion. 

Five general meetings were held dur- 
ing the conference. At the first general 
session a statement of the purposes and 
plans for the conference was made, and 
Miss Gabbard spoke on The Place of 
the Visiting Teacher in the Total 
School Program. In the second general 
meeting Miss Poole spoke on Under- 
standing the Growth and Development 
of Children. A third general session 
was devoted to the topic, Conserving and 
Developing Virginia’s Children and 


Youth Through Public Welfare, 
Through Public Health, and Through 
Public Education. Representatives 


from each of these fields presented 20- 
minute talks, which were followed by 
discussion from the floor. The 2 re- 
maining general sessions were devoted 
to high lighting the work which had 
been carried on in the small groups. 
These groups reported informally on 
the discussions they had held and par- 
ticipated with the entire group in dis- 
cussion of questions raised. In these 
meetings participation involved approx- 
imately 50 percent of the membership of 
the conference. 

There seemed to be full recognition of 
the fact that the visiting-teacher pro- 
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gram is in the process of development 
and that wide participation from the 
field is necessary in the policy making 
which is involved. 

Each group leader selected a member 
to record the opinions of that group. 
This information will be used later in 
a workshop composed of a small, yet 
representative, group of visiting teach- 
ers, who will write a tentative handbook. 

The problems which were discussed 
in the conference were as follows: 


How is the visiting teacher’s work 
planned and operated on a cooperative 
basis with the whole school staff? 

What is the visiting teacher’s func- 
{ion in regard to school attendance prob- 
lems? 

What is a desirable program of pre- 
service, in-service, and advanced train- 
ing for visiting teachers? 

What kind of records does the visiting 
teacher need to keep on children and 
what type of report to the State De- 
partment will best serve to give a pic- 
ture of the work in the field and to aid 
in analyzing problems and determining 
new goals from year to year? 

What are some effective ways of 
studying children ? 

How do the visiting teacher and the 
classroom teacher work together on 
problems of child study? 

How can the visiting teacher serve as 
a resource person to groups interested 
in the problems of children? 

How can the visiting teacher work 
with other professional personnel to 
enrich and adjust the school program for 
overage and unadjusted children? 

What are some desirable procedures 
for working with parents and other 
laymen to help children make better 
adjustments in school? 

How does the visiting teacher utilize 
agencies which can serve as resources 
in the solution of pupil’s problems? 


Commission on Motion Pictures 


ESTABLISHMENT of a Commis- 
sion on Motion Pictures in Adult Edu- 
cation to facilitate the distribution and 
utilization of films in adult education 
programs has recently been announced 
by the American Association for Adult 
Education. The new Commission is 
sponsored by the Association, and its 
activities are financed by Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. 

The Commission consists of 18 mem- 
bers representing a cross section of adult 
education activities throughout the 
country. 
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Pennsylvania Plan For Financing 


lts Public Schools 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


N ARTICLE of the constitution * of 
A Pennsylvania specifies that “the 
General Assembly shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all the children of the Com- 
monwealth above the age of 6 years 
may be educated, and shall appropriate 
at least one million dollars each year for 
that purpose.” This constitutional pro- 
vision is the basis for the State’s public 
school system and for the annual legis- 
lative appropriation for the schools. 

Pennsylvania has one of the oldest 
pubhe school systems in the country. 
Recently (in 1934) the people of the 
State celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of the signing of the State’s first school 
law. That first law provided that the 
secretary of the Commonwealth should 
serve as the superintendent of the com- 
mon schools, for the establishment of 
school districts and the election of a 
board of directors for each district, and 
that school districts should raise funds 
locally for school support. It was super- 
seded by enactments of 1848, 1854, 1873, 
1879, 1903, and 1907, which in turn were 
superseded by a school code adopted in 
1911, and this code with amendments is 
in effect at the present time. 


Units for School Administration 
and Support 


Under authority of the State Govern- 
ment the school system is conducted by 
State, county, and local school district 
officials. The Supreme Court of the 
State has ruled ? that the State has ul- 
timate authority over public education : 


The school system, or the school districts, 
then, are but agencies of the State Legislature 
to administer this constitutional duty. Ags 
such agencies, they do not possess the gov- 
ernmental attributes of municipalities. They 
are not municipal corporations; not having 
legislative powers. They have been held to 
be bodies of a lower grade, with less powers 
than cities, fewer of the characteristics of 
private corporations, and more of the charac- 
teristics of mere agencies of the State. They 
possess only the adniinistrative powers that 


are expressly granted by the central govern- 
ment or inferred by necessary implications. 

Tue State.—The Pennsylvania pub- 
lic school system is headed by a super- 
intendent of public instruction, ap- 
pointed by the governor for a 4-year 
term, and a State board of education 
(State council of education). This 
board, or council, consists of nine ap- 
pointive members and the State super- 
intendent of public instruction who 
serves as chief executive officer. The 
staff of the State superintendent and 
State council of education constitutes 
one of the largest State departments of 
education in the Nation. 

The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion states :* 

It is a function of the Department of Public 
Instruction to determine the annual allotment 
of appropriations that are paid to all school 
districts of Pennsylvania, and to draw requi- 
sitions, verify, and otherwise expedite the 
semi-annual payments of the same to all 
school districts. 

The State Government participates 
to a significant extent in the support of 
the public schools and pays practically 
the entire cost of county school supervi- 
sion. There is a small permanent State 
school fund, but the State’s general 
fund is the chief source uf the annual 
State support for the schools. 


Tue county.—Every 4 years in each 
county * of the State, the directors of 
the several school districts, except those 
districts each of which employs a local 
superintendent of schools, elect a county 
superintendent of schools. This officer 
supervises all schools of the county 
except those in districts which employ 
district superintendents. Each county 


1 Constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 1878. Art. X, Sec. 1. 

2Wilson v. School District of Philadelphia, 195 
Atlantic 90, Pa. 

8 Basic Provisions and Principles of the Sehool 
Laws of Pennsylvania. Warrisburg, Pa., Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1938. p.16. (Bulletin 
No. 66.) 

4Philadelphia County and city constitute a single 
governmental unit and this combined area also con- 
stitutes a single school district. 
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having more than 135 teachers under 
the supervision of the county superin- 
tendent also employs one or more 
assistants to the county superintendent, 
the number depending upon the number 
of teachers to be supervised. 

In accordance with a law enacted in 
1937, a five-member county school board 
(board of directors) is selected in each 
county for overlapping 6-year terms. 
This board, with the county superin- 
tendent of schools as executive officer, 
serves chiefly in an advisory capacity 
on such questions as the consolidation 
of school districts and attendance areas, 
pupil transportation, and _— school 
finance. ; 

No county funds are raised for public 
school purposes. 


THE LOCAL scHoon pistRict.—Kach 
county in the State, except Philadelphia 
County, is divided into school districts. 
There are approximately 2,500 of these 
districts. In most cases each city, in- 
corporated town, borough, and township 
constitutes a school district. Excep- 
tions are “independent” districts which 
have been established without following 
boundary lines of political subdivisions 
and a sinall number of “consolidated” 
and “merged” districts composed of 2 
or more smaller ones. 

School districts are divided into 4 
classes on the basis of their population : 
A district of the first class is one having 
a population of 500,000 or more; of the 
second class, 30,000 or more, but less 
than 500,000; of the third class, 5,000 
or more, but less than 30,000; and of the 
fourth class, less than 5,000. The num- 
ber of and method of selecting members 
of the board of education depend upon 
the district’s classification. 

In all types and classes of districts, 
school board members serve for 6-year 
overlapping terms; they are elected by 
the voters of the respective school dis- 
tricts in all cases excepting the two large 
city districts of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh and the “independent” districts 
previously described; in these excep- 
tional cases they are appointed by the 
court of common pleas. 

Boards of education in Pennsylvania 
are vested with large discretionary pow- 
ers within the limitations of the law 
regarding matters of school finance. 
Such boards rather than the voters are 
authorized to fix the amount and levy of 
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school taxes. Bonded indebtedness, too, 
may be contracted without a vote of the 
electors not to exceed 2 percent of the 
assessed valuation of the districts; in 
all but first-class districts the indebted- 
ness niay be increased to 7 percent by an 
affirmative vote of the electors. How- 
ever, the rates of school taxes which may 
be levied in any one year, as explained 
in the following section, are specified in 
the law. The board of education in any 
but first-class districts may levy for 
school purposes a per capita tax of not 
less than $1 or more than $5 on each 
resident or inhabitant of the district 
over 21 years of age. 


Sources of Income for the 
Public Schools 


Funds for the public schools are pro- 
vided by the State Government, by the 
local schoo] districts, and by the Federal 
Government. Grants by the Federal 
Government are made for vocational 
and rehabilitation education. 'Twenty- 
five percent of the income from national 
forests are allocated to the States where- 
in such forests are located for the ben- 
efit of roads or schools of the counties 
containing such forests. In 1946, the 
State received $24,171.25 and distrib- 
uted it to the counties concerned. Of 
this amount, 75 percent or $18,128.43 
went, according to State law, to the pub- 
lic schools of those counties. Allot- 


“ments were also made during recent 


years for emergency education purposes. 
These various funds are listed in the 
accompanying tabulation. 

From Strate Sources.—The State has 
a permanent school fund, the income 
from which, with moneys accruing to 
the State from escheated estates, con- 
stitutes a fund which is administered 
by the State board of education (Coun- 
cil of education) for the benefit of the 
public schools. The income from this 
source may be used for the current needs 
of the schools. During the school year 
1945-46 such income amounted to $52,- 
462.91. 

Other funds for the public schools 
supplied by the State are derived from 
the State’s general revenues by means of 
biennial legislative appropriations. 
These appropriations have increased 
significantly during recent years; and, 
in order to meet the State’s financial 
obligations to the schools under the 1945 


law, they must become much greater in 
future years. 

From tur County.—No funds were 
reported as coming from this source for 
the year under consideration. 

From THE Locan Scnoon Districr.— 
Although State funds for the public 
schools have increased in amount during 
recent years, local school districts con- 
tinue to raise a large part of the money 
for the public schools. Such funds are 
derived chiefly from general property 
taxes levied and collected by local 
boards of education. In second-, third-, 
and fourth-class districts the board may 
levy a per capita tax on each resident or 
inhabitant above the age of 21 years. 
General property tax limits for current 
school expense are fixed by law for the 
various types of school districts. The 
maximum limits are in first-class dis- 
tricts not more than 1134 mills on the 
dollar of the assessed valuation, in sec- 
ond-class districts not more than 20 
mills, and in third- and fourth-class dis- 
tricts not more than 25 mills, provided 
that higher rates may be levied in sec- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-class districts, 
if necessary, to meet the State salary 
schedule requirements. However, dis- 
tricts of the fourth class may not levy 
in excess of 35 mills. 


Amount of funds for the public schools 
and for the State department of 
education of Pennsylvania, by 
sources, for the school year ended 
June 30, 19461 


I. From THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 
A. Regular or nonemergency 
funds 
(a) For distribution to local 
school districts: 
1. Incomes from national 


FOTESUS oe ree eens $18, 128 

2. Allotment for vocation- 
AIMECN CAO === ae 1, 207, 311 
SUDO aa 1, 225, 489 

(b) For the State depart- 

ment of education: 

1. Allotment for adminis- 

tering vocational educa- 
{El OT) eee eee 144, 669 
SUD tOus| saa 144, 669 
a 


1 Data supplied by Dr. E. A. Quackenbush, Direc- 
tor of School Administration, Pennsylvania State 
department of education. 

2Amount computed on basis of % of allotment 
to the State. 

8 Does not include $902,151.15 allotted to the 
State during the year for civilian rehabilitation. 
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B. Emergency funds 
(a) For loeal school 
triects: 
1. Allotment* for mainte. 
nance and operation of 
schools in war-affeected 


dis- 


Wrcas._ 7222s eo eee $48, 654 
2. Allotment for construc- 
tion of school buildings 
in war-affected areas*_. 1, 845, 571 
3. Allotment for school 
lunches) eee 2, 784, 650 
SUbtOt. —————————— 4,178, 875 
Total * from Federal 
Government_____ 5, 548, 983 
II. From THE STATE GOVERNMENT 
(a) For distribution to local 
school districts and 
eounties: 
1. Income from the State's 
permanent school fund___ 52, 463 
2. General fund appropria- 
tions. -eeaea eee 76, 118, 617 
Sulooeul 76, 171, 080 
(b) For the State department 
of education (general 
fund appropriation) : 
1. For all purposes of ad- 
ininistration and supervi- 
sion except the vocational 
education and rehabilita- 
ROM POMRINS 337, 000 
2. For administering and su- 
pervising the vocational 
education program_______ 906, 440 
SUD CO ee 1, 248, 440 
Total froin State Goy- 
men 77, 414, 520 
III. From THE County GOvVERN- 
MENTS 2 None 
IV. From Locat ScHoont Dis- 
TRICTS ; 
1. For current expense, capital 
outlay, and all other ex- 
penses (for all grades)____ 147, 293, 770 
PSU 1] 147, 293, 770 
Chane (| ZO) Pally 0G 


Apportionment of funds provided by the 
State of Pennsylvania for the public 
schools, 1945-46 


Sahni eile $63, 622, 324 


4Allotment as of February 28, 1946. Amount 
allotted does not necessarily equal amount approved 
for final payment. 

5 Amount allotted, under the Lanham Act of Oc- 
tober 14, 1940, as amended, during the entire period 
the program was continued. 

®Of this total, the sum of $2,306,577.56 was al- 
lotted for food and $478,072.72 for equipment. 
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Special aids: 


(a) For high-school tuition_. $8, 000, 000 
(b) For transportation__---- 5, 534, 351 
(c) For education of home- 

bound, mentally handi- ‘ 

eapped, and physieally handi- 

(Chiljp) ele a ee 148, 596 
(d) Per pupil grants_._--____ 583, 311 
(e) For county school super- 

VAS] (Tee es ee ee 811, 600 
(f) Deaf and blind__________ 1, 500, 000 
(g) Closed schools___-_-____ 1, 550, 000 
Cid tive ree es eee 664, 338 

Total special aids______. 18, 792, 196 
(eseaoel OWI 77, 414, 520 


a 


Apportionment of Funds Provided 
by the State of Pennsylvania for 
the Public Schools 


For a number of years previous to 
1945, a principal basis for apportioning 
State funds to school districts in Penn- 
sylvania was a graduated salary scale. 
And the apportionment, for any district 
having a population of less than 30,000, 
was made in relation to assessed valu- 
ation. Also, in relation to valuation, 
certain districts have been reimbursed 
for pupil transportation expense. A 
law enacted in 1945, however, replaces 
the salary scale basis with one for the 
specific purpose of equalizing the cost 
of a foundation education program 


throughout the State. The cost of the 


program to be equalized is fixed by law 
at $1,800 per teaching unit for each of 
the 2 years 1945-46 and 1946-47; there- 
after it will be $2,000. A teaching unit 
is defined as 30 pupils in average daily 
membership in elementary grades and 
22 in secondary grades. 

The law retains provision for a num- 
ber of special aids in addition to the 
equalization aid. Essentials of the 
different apportionment methods are 
described in this section. 


EQuaLizATION Aip.—The new law 
provides a minimum apportionment of 
$600 per teaching unit for every district 
and, where necessary, enough more to 
make the apportionment, when added to 
the proceeds of a local 5-mill tax on each 
dollar of the assessed valuation of the 
general property within a district, equal 
to $1,800° per teaching unit in such 


5 $2,000 beginning with the school year 1947-48, 


district. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that assessed valuations 
used in the computations are those used 
for county government taxing purposes. 

A provision in the plan for comput- 
ing the number of teaching units permits 
the control of such number, in case a 
district’s actual number of pupils per 
teacher exceeds This provision 
specifies that the number of teaching 
units, computed as already explained, 
shall be multiplied by 38, and the prod- 
uct thus obtamed divided by the ac- 
tual number of pupils per teacher in 
the district. In counting average daily 
membership, for purposes of computing 
reimbursement, pupils who attend 
school in districts other than their own 
are credited to the districts of their re- 
spective residences. 


py 
Oo. 


SreciaL Arps.—State funds are pro- 
vided for the following special school 
projects or undertakings. 


(a) Tuition—State funds are pro- 
vided to assist school districts with the 
expense of tuition for their high-school 
pupils who attend school in other dis- 
tricts. The amount of aid to a district 
for this purpose is determined by con- 
sidering such factors as current school 
expense, rate of equalization reimburse- 
ment, State aid for other purposes, and 
a corrective fraction designed to estab- 
lish approximate reimbursement equiv- 
alence between resident and tuition 
pupils. The method for determining 
the amount of tuition one district may 
charge another includes an item of ex- 
pense for the use of capital facilities of 
the district in which the tuition pupils 
attend school, but this item of expense 
is not included in the formula for com- 
puting State aid for tuition since State 
aid is provided for current expense only. 


(b) Transportation—Rural — school 
districts receive State aid to assist them 
with the expense of approved pupil 
transportation. 'The rate of reimburse- 
ment to a school district for this expense 
is the same as it is for equalizing school 
costs in the district. 


(c) ELducation of home-bound chil- 
dren and adults—School districts re- 
ceive State aid to assist them with the 
expense of educating home-bound chil- 
dren and adults based on a cost of $2 


per instruction hour. Reimbursement 
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is at the same rate as it is for equalizing 
school costs in the respective districts. 
(d) Per pupil grants for special edu- 
cation.—Per pupil grants are made to 
school districts for the expense of con- 
ducting certain courses or for offering 
certain types of education. These 
grants include $35 per pupil taking vo- 
cational agriculture or industry courses, 
$20 per pupil taking home economics 
courses, $50 per pupil in distributive 
education courses, and $20 for the ex- 
pense of educating each mentally handi- 
capped pupil and $30 for the education 
of each physically handicapped pupil. 


(e) County school supervision— 
Salaries and travel expenses of county 
superintendents of public schools, as- 
sistant county superintendents, and 
county supervisors of special education 
are paid from State funds. The salaries 
are fixed by law, varying according to 
such factors as county population and 
number of teachers supervised. The 
county board of school directors, the 
board which selects the county superin- 
tendent, is authorized to raise salaries 
of county superintendents and their as- 
sistants above the State schedule. 
Travel allowance is fixed by law at a 
flat rate. 


Nursing Council Studies 


Professional Education 


THE NATIONAL Nursing Council, 
representing 14 leading professional or- 
ganizations, 1s undertaking a study 
aimed at overcoming the acute shortage 
of registered nurses. Financed by a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation of 
New York, the Council will study the 
current requirements of the profession 
and the changes in the education of 
nurses which those requirements entail. 
The study will focus on this problem: 
How should a basic professional nursing 
school be organized, administered, con- 
trolled, and financially supported to 
prepare its graduates adequately to meet 
community needs? 

As a preliminary step, the Council 
recently held a workshop in New York 
for the purpose of defining the special 
role of the registered nurse. Nurses 
from all parts of the country, repre- 
senting all fields of the profession, were 
present. 
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EFFECTIVE USE OF FILMS 


by Floyde E. Brooker, Chief, Visual Education 


Visual education is still in the experi- 
mental stage. We know in a general 
way that films made and used in certain 
ways can be exceedingly useful in the 
classroom. Beyond this fact, there are 
few, if any, categorical answers to the 
many visual education questions raised 
by teachers. 

The present development of visual 
education may be likened to that 
reached by the automobile some 40 years 
ago. At that time the automobile was 
a complicated, expensive, and little un- 
derstood contraption to provide trans- 
portation. A few people, however, be- 
heved in the automobile. They experi- 
mented; they mastered its complexities ; 
and we, who take the car for granted, 
know something of the changes that 
have resulted. 

Similar things may be said about the 
use of films in schools today. They are 
clumsy, expensive, and sometimes diffi- 
cult to justify in terms of the educa- 
tional benefits obtained. This is true 
because films are being used in schools 
which were not built for them, because 
the present production and use of films 
perpetuate many questionable tradi- 
tions, and finally because we do not yet 
know enough about how to use a film 
most effectively in the classroom. 

A teacher may be aware of the suc- 
cess of films in the training of the 
Armed Forces. With considerable diffi- 
culty in most instances, he obtains a film 
and uses it. But after its use, he notices 
little apparent difference in the knowl- 
edge and attitudes held by the mem- 
bers of the class. This leads to the ques- 
tion most commonly raised by teachers 
about visual education: How may a 
film be used effectively? There is no 
single nor authoritative answer to this. 
A consideration of some of the general 
problems, however, should help teachers 
find their own answers. 


Our Educational System Is Not Built 
for Film Use 

Films are being used in schools not 
built for their most effective use. The 
buildings and schoolrooms were not 
constructed for projecting films. We 
designed rooms to admit all the hght 


possible. But the use of films requires 
almost the opposite. Nor have class 
schedules usually been arranged to per- 
mit the use of films. There are also 
instances in which the school adminis- 
tration does not render adequate assist- 
ance in obtaining and using films in the 
classroom. 

The 16-mm projectors have made tre- 
mendous strides during the past 10 
years, but they are still difficult to handle 
in the average classroom situation. Re- 
search is now under way to eliminate 
many of these difficulties, but for the 
present-day teacher these difficulties re- 
main. A teacher seldom has sufficient 
advance information about available 
films to make an effective selection, and 
it is still more seldom that a teacher ob- 
tains a film at the time when its content 
fits into the planned instruction. Until 
these difficulties are overcome, we may 
expect a lack of effective utilization of 
films in education. 


Present Usage Perpetuates 
Questionable Traditions 

Our present use of films is too often 
flavored with noneducational traditions. 
The film was developed and first proved 
its power in the theater. here, it is 
associated with glamour and entertain- 
ment. There, the audience goes in, sits 
in cushioned seats, and passively ab- 
sorbs the flow of images and sound pro- 
vided by the film. 

Students and teachers know this tra- 
dition well; they are a part of it; it is 
an integral part of their experience with 
films. However, this tradition is not 
conducive to effective learning. 

A student cannot be passive when he 
learns. The film provides an experi- 
ence. To learn from that experience, 
the student must participate in it. In 
order to participate, he must relate the 
experience in an organized way to his 
past experience. These are basic prin- 
ciples of all good instruction. They 
are basic principles for using films ef- 
fectively in the classroom. If the film 
is merely a “show” to the students, 1f 
it is not related to the class work, if it 
is not used so as to advance known edu- 
cational objectives, it can make but little 
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contribution to the process of learning. 

The carry-over of the theatrical tra- 
dition is also evident in the practices 
followed in the distribution of educa- 
tional films. Usually, films must be 
“booked” mauy months in advance of 
their use, and then they are available 
for only a short time. Few teachers 
can predict the progress of their classes. 
They are therefore compelled to ad- 
just class instruction to the film, and not 
vice versa. Finally, films are selected 
on the basis of titles and descriptions 
which are often quite as misleading in 
determining their content and objec- 
tives as those of theatrical films. All of 
these practices must bear their share of 
the blame for the ineffective use of filins. 


We Do Not Understand Films 


The carry-over of the theatrical tra- 
dition persists because we do not yet 
understand films very well. In our 
production and use of films we tend 
to add to the theatrical tradition the 
verbal tradition of the educators. The 
latter shows up in motion pictures that 
have a constant drumfire of commen- 
tary, in which too many words are used 
in the sound track because: the film 
maker has not trusted his picture to 
tell the story. Another lamentable evi- 
dence of the verbal tradition is that the 
sound film is organized around the 
words of the sound track rather than 
around the picture. Then there are se- 
quences which have no relation to each 
other, which are tied together only by 
the words. ‘This is not always evidence 
of poor technical quality, but in many 
cases it leads to an educationally ineffec- 
tive film. Thus the combination of the 
theatrical and the verbal traditions of- 
ten gives strange products that have 
doubtful value either as films or as 
instructional tools. 

The teacher, it is true, cannot remake 
the films he is offered, but he can select. 
This imphes rejection of the film that 
offers entertainment only. The teacher 
should be equally sensitive to the film 
that carries the real meat of its content 
in the verbal commentary and then per- 
mits the picture to wander with little 
relationship to the concepts being ver- 
bally presented. The verbal tradition 
of the academicians and the theatrical 
tradition of motion pictures cannot be 
eliminated until the teachers who select 
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and use films understand them more 
completely than they generally do now. 

Nor do we understand how films com- 
municate ideas and how students learn 
from films. We are so accustomed to 
using pictures as illustrations in sup- 
port of a verbal text or to using them 
to break the monotony of solid pages of 
type that we have but limited under- 
standing of how to use pictures actually 
to communicate ideas. We have not yet 
learned to “read” pictures. 

This task of learning to read pictures 
is difficult and requires some practice. 
Pictures convey their messages by quite 
different ways from those of the printed 
page. They cannot be geared to the age 
level of the students as easily as the 
printed page can, since all people, 
whether 6 or 60, see the same physical 
objects. The picture of the housefly 
shown to the first grade may be the same 
picture shown to the college biology 
class. But the use and the interpreta- 
tion of this picture is different to each 
group. Pictures are also highly spe- 
cific in a way that words can never be. 
There is no picture of just a cat. Any 
picture of a cat will have to show one of 
a given breed, a given size, a given color 
and markings, and in a given position. 
This quality is the great strength of pic- 
tures, but it is also their greatest weak- 
ness. 

Finally, our lack of understanding of 
films causes the average instructor to 
fail to accept them. When a film is 
used, it is usually in addition to the 
regular classroom work. When this 
happens, the film is something to be 
squeezed in either at the expense of other 
work or else as something that will 
cause a double assignment for the day 
following. The film should carry a 
definite portion of the work of instruc- 
tion, or its use should lead to the elimi- 
nation of something. If this is not true, 
the use of the film is not wholly justi- 
fiable, and the teacher is failing to use 
to the fullest the assistance the film 
offers. 


The Teacher Must Learn How 
To Use Films 

To return to the analogy of the auto- 
mobile: When automobiles first ap- 
peared, there were no classes on how to 
operate a car; the pioneers taught them- 
selves by trial and error. The auto- 
mobile, they discovered, did not start 


when the driver yelled “Giddap!” And 
it did not stop when he shouted 
“Whoa !” 

Similarly, films communicate by 
principles different from those of the 
printed page or the lecture. Some indi- 
cation of these principles has already 
been given. With these principles as 
clues, teachers by observing and experi- 
menting can learn to use films effec- 
tively. Only through use can they de- 
mand and obtain better films. In turn, 
films will prove increasingly effective. 

This is not to say that we know noth- 
ing about the use of films or that the 
basic principles of all good instruction 
do not apply. We do know many rules 
governing the effective use of films. 
Some of these, such as the need for suit- 
able films and the need for using them 
at the appropriate time and place in the 
planned instruction, have already been 
indicated. Other general rules, which 
represent the pooling of experience of 
many teachers, also have general 
application. 


Some Principles in the Effective 
Use of Films 


The steps in planning for the effective 
use of films are similar to those of all 
good lesson preparation; they include 
preparation of the teacher and the class, 
the showing of the film, and the follow- 
up or discussion to make certain the 
class has actually mastered the content. 

The teacher must prepare both him- 
self and his class for seeing the film. 
This preparation will vary from class 
to class. However, there are a few gen- 
eral principles that may help the indi- 
vidual instructor. It isa cardinal prin- 
ciple that a teacher cannot effectively 
use a film if he has only a vague idea of 
its contents or of the purpose for which 
he is using it. 

It is seldom that the instructor has 
an ideal film, one that exactly fits his 
purposes and his class. Specifically, the 
teacher needs: 

1. To know the purposes he expects 
the film to advance, and the steps by 
which the film will advance them. 

2. To prepare additional material, 
notes, or class assignments that will 
cover gaps in the film presentation; 
warn the students on the weak points of 
the film presentation or otherwise adapt 
the film presentation to the needs of the 
immediate situation. 
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3. To check in advance all the me- 


chanical features of film showings; the . 


availability of a darkened room, a 
screen, a smooth-running projector, and 
the film itself. 

The second step is the actual showing 
of the film in the classroom. Here the 
teacher should remember that the aver- 
age film presentation is to provide an 
experience, and that this experience 
will prove rich and effective to the de- 
gree that the student interprets the ex- 
perience correctly and participates in it 
actively. Here, all the ability of the 
alert instructor is called into play. 
What experiences have the students had 
and how does the film presentation fit 
into them? What opening explanation 
can and should the instructor make that 
will enable the student to fit this new ex- 
perience into his other ones and to make 
the correct interpretation ? 

Participation in the motion picture 
experience is equally flexible but equally 
necessary. It is a basic rule that the 
film presentation is most effective when 
active student participation is secured. 
This may be secured in many ways. 
One of the most common is that of ask- 
ing the students in advance of the show- 
ing to look for certain things. 

Jt is seldom that all the content of a 
film can be learned in one showing. In 
most instances there is a definite gain 
when the film is shown more than once. 
Nor should all the showings be the same 
in character. The number of times a 
film can be shown profitably and the 
character of the showings will vary with 
the richness of the film in content. The 
first showing might be general in char- 
acter, with subsequent showings de- 
voted to various aspects of the material. 
For example, in a film showing the life 
of people in Mexico, the students on the 
second and third showings might be 
asked to observe the types of equipment 
used by the people. Their observations 
may then serve as a basis for discus- 
sion of the stage of the industrial revo- 
lution in Mexico. One showing might 
be silent with the teacher and the stu- 
dents actively discussing the content as 
it appears. The primary purpose of 
all showings, however, is that of mak- 
ing the experience a part of the ex- 
perience of each student. 

For the follow-up, there is a variety 
of procedures open to the instructor. 
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The one selected will be determined by 
the purpose the film is to serve. For in- 
stance, in trying to teach highway safe- 
ty, a film might be shown which is 
chiefly emotional, giving a highly dra- 
matic presentation. Because of the 
emotional character of the film, the 
teacher might desire to eliminate all 
subsequent discussion and close the 
class with the showing of the film. Any 
discussion following a highly emotional 
or inspirational film may easily be anti- 
climatic and may tend to lessen the 
value of the film rather than enhance it. 

It is seldom, however, that the in- 
structor will be using this type of motion 
picture. In most cases, the film will 
be one dealing with information, basic 
principles, orientation, oraskill. After 
the use of such films, it is good to make 
certain the students understand the film 
presentation, that they got all the knowl- 
edge the film had to offer and that there 
are no debatable points remaining in 
the student’s mind. There isa place here 
also for summarization and preparation 
for the next lesson. 

In general, the films need adaptation 
by every instructor in terms of the in- 
dividual classroom situation. Films, 
if understood and followed up, will 
become an instructional tool and not just 
a gadget of doubtful value. As the in- 
structor grows more at home with 
film presentation, he will find himself 
developing his own adaptation and 
variations from these general rules. 


The Film Possesses Many 
Unique Powers 

Films are not self-teaching devices 
any more than automobiles drive them- 
selves. Cars must be driven, and the 
importance of automobiles is not that 
they move but that they move in given 
directions which are determined by the 
driver. The same is true of films. The 
teacher must select them, must decide 
when they are to be used, must direct 
their use, and finally must check and 
evaluate their use. The use of films is 
not likely to make the task of the in- 
structor any easier; the best they can do 
is to make the instructor’s work more 
effective. 

Nor are films per se allied to the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. The 
automobile can carry children to a new 
picnic ground in a distant grove, or it 


can kill them all at the bend of the road. 
The automobile is neutral. The same 
thing is true of picture technique. The 
film is a power, but whether for good or 
evil is determined not by the film but 
by the user; and, to the degree that 
it is powerful and effective, it increases 
the responsibility of the user. 


Not Enough Counselors 


TWICE AS MANY counselors as 
now employed are needed to provide 
adequate services—that is one of the 
findings of a recent survey of guidance 
services in secondary schools in up-State 
New York. The survey, for the school 
year 1945-46, was conducted by the 
Bureau of Guidance of the State Educa- 
tion Department. It included three 
types of schools—city and village, cen- 


‘tralized, and noncentralized supervisory 


district schools—with a total school 
population of nearly 350,000 in the 827 
schools reporting. 

To meet the need, the Bureau sug- 
gested three cooperative plans: That 
two or more schools share a counselor ; 
that the district superintendent assign 
a counselor to two or more schools; and 
that the county vocational or extension 
board make a counselor available on a 
per diem basis. 

Many up-State schools do not main- 
tain services essential to a guidance pro- 
gram, says Burton Thelander, the Bu- 
reau’s associate supervisor of guidance. 
In the break down of services supplied, 
the report shows that 30 percent of the 
noncentralized schools maintain indi- 
vidual pupil cumulative records, 20 per- 
cent of the city and village schools re- 
gard placement as a responsibility, and 
less than half of all three types pro- 
vide follow-up studies, 

The need, as might be expected, is 
greatest in noncentralized schools of 
less than 200 pupils. Although such 
schools include only 12 percent of en- 
rolled school population, they consti- 
tute 52 percent of the total number of 
schools. On the other hand, schools of 
more than 1,000 pupils, where services 
are more adequate, include 28 percent 
of the school population but only 8 per- 
cent of the number of schools. 

The report concludes: “No group re- 
ported organized guidance services of a 
scope adequate to meet the needs of the 
enrolled pupils.” 
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National Conference Develops Pian for Implementing 


Universal Secondary Education 


During the past year the U. S. Office 
of Education has sponsored a series of 
regional conferences for the purpose of 
promoting the consideration and im- 
plementation of the Prosser Resolution. 
An important milestone was reached 
when, on May 8, 9, 10, in Chicago, the 
Office sponsored a 3-day national con- 
ference, involving more than 100 of the 
country’s leading authorities in second- 
ary education, at which definite action 
proposals for carrying out the Resolu- 
tion were cooperatively developed and 
unanimously adopted. 

The origin and nature of the Resolu- 
tion have been described in previous 
issues of Scnoot Lire. In brief, it calls 
for a more realistic and practical pro- 
gram for those youth of secondary 
school age whose interests and abilities 
are such that they are headed neither 
for college and the professions nor for 
employment in the technically skilled 
occupations. It is estimated that these 
youth constitute the majority of those 
comprising this age group. 

From the beginning, this activity has 
been a joint undertaking of the Second- 
ary Education Division and the Voca- 
tional Education Division in the U. S. 
Office of Education, combined with far 
reaching efforts of State and local lead- 
ers both in general and vocational edu- 
cation. 

The proposals developed at the na- 
tional conference consist of: 

1. A statement concerning the mean- 
ing and practical implications of the 
Resolution. This statement makes clear 
what is involved in terms of actual edu- 
cational offerings. It will serve as a 
platform on which the action program 
described below is founded. 

2. A series of illustrative activities 
which need to be carried on at the 
National, State, and local levels if 
progress is to be made in providing an 
educational program geared to the needs 
of this large group of less well-served 
youth. 

1 Birmingham Conference. School Life, 29:29, 
February 1947. Secondary School Life Adjustment 


Training for Sirty Percent of Our Youth. School 
Life, 28:6, July 1946. 
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3. A plan for organizing, financing, 
and administering a three-phase action 
program (1) aimed at creating a wide 
understanding of the problem on the 
part of the public as well as school 
people; (2) aimed at stimulating in 
States and selected communities educa- 
tional programs or aspects of programs 
designed to meet this particular need, 
which will be suggestive to other States 
and other schools; and (3) aimed at the 
initiation, operation, and continued de- 
velopment of such educational services 
in every community. As a first step in 
such a plan the conference recom- 
mended: 

(a) That the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion establish a National Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education 
for Secondary School Youth com- 
posed of representatives from the 
following organizations: The 
American Vocational Association, 
The National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, The National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the 
National Education Association, 
and other such organizations named 
by the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation or by the Commission itself. 

(b) That full-time personnel oper- 
ating under the direction of the 
Commission be provided from sev- 
eral sources including (1) U. S. 
Office of Education, (2) founda- 
tional grants, (3) State Depart- 
ments of Education, (4) graduate 
colleges of education, and (5) 
others ; 

(c) That a continuing program of 
activities be undertaken by the 
Commission for the purpose of 
assisting teacher training institu- 
tions, State Departments of Edu- 
cation, and local school systems to 
move more rapidly toward achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the Pros- 
ser Resolution than they otherwise 
would. 

It would be difficult to overestimate 

the significance of this action taken by 
a group of educational leaders repre- 


senting all parts of the Nation, repre- 
senting both vocational education and 
general eclucation, and representing 
national organizations in the field of 
professional education. It sets the 
stage for the next important develop- 
ment in secondary education — the 
achievement of educational provisions 
suited to the practical needs and abili- 
ties of all youth of high-school age. It 
indicates the beginning of a series of 
significant changes designed to achieve 
the idealism of universal secondary 
education for American youth. 
[Epiror’s Note.—A comprehensive report of 


this project is scheduled to appear in the 
October issue of ScHooLt LiFe.] 


Workshop on Physical Education 


A one-day workshop on Elementary 
School Physical Education was held at 
Paul Revere School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
late in February. The group, which 
was limited in number, included class- 
room teachers, supervisors of elemen- 
tary education, and specialists in the 
field of physical education from Ohio. 
The U. S. Office of Education’s special- 
ist in Health and Physical Education 
participated in this meeting. 


VOCATIONAL OFFICIAL LEAVES 


On June 1, Layton S. Hawkins, Chief 
of the Trade and Industrial Service, Vo- 
cational Education Division, retired 
from his position with the U. S. Office 
of Education. He continues active in 
vocational education, however, having 
become Director of Educational Re- 
search for the American Technical Soci- 
ety, Chicago publishers of vocational 
materials. 

Mr. Hawkins served with the Govern- 
ment during two periods: First, as a 
member of the original staff from the 
time the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education was formed in 1917 until 
1921; then after holding executive posi- 
tious in industrial firms and in the New 
York State educational program, he 
came to the Office in 1939 as chief of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Serv- 
ice. In 1941, he was appointed director 
of Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers and served for the du- 
ration of the war. At the time of his 
retirement, in addition to his position 
as Chief, he served as assistant director 
in charge of Field Service Operations. 
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Fund Grant for Continuation 


of Commission 
REVIVAL of education in war-dev- 


astated countries has been further stim- 
ulated by a $75,000 grant by the Car- 
negie Corporation for the continuation 
of the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction. The grant 
was announced by Harold E. Snyder, 
director of the Commission, which in- 
cludes leaders of 22 major educational 
organizations in the United States and 
maintains working relationships with 
nearly 200 organizations. 

Launched in September 1946, by the 
American Council on Education 
through an initial Carnegie grant of 
$25,000, the Commission has stimulated 
and coordinated activities by American 
schools and organizations to provide 
textbooks, school supplies, scholarships, 
and funds for all types of educational 
facilities desperately needed abroad. 
Since neither UNRRA nor UNESCO 
has been given the means of doing this 
work, independent voluntary efforts 
have to fill this vital gap in postwar 
reconstruction, Dr. Snyder said. 

More than $40,000,000 in educational 
services, materials, and funds have al- 
ready been provided by American or- 
ganizations, with greatly increased con- 
tributions since the establishment of the 
Commission, according to the announce- 
ment. Nearly 200 American organiza- 
tions are now carrying on major pro- 
jects in this field. 

The Chairman of the Commission is 
Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., State Sup- 
erintendent of Maryland Schools. 

Jointly with UNESCO, the Commis- 
sion recently published Going to School 
in War-Devastated Countries. In- 
tended primarily for teachers and stu- 
dents, the 20-page booklet written by 
Leonard S. Kenworthy, a member of 
the UNESCO’s Secretariat, discusses 
school conditions during the occupation 
in Norway, Poland, and China. Other 
sections deal with school life in Greece 
today and with the problems of recon- 
struction in all war-devastated coun- 
tries. The booklet makes practical sug- 
gestions on how to help in the world- 
wide program of educational rehabili- 
tation. 
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An Opportunity 
For International Understanding 


by Dorothy M. Kirby, Research Assistant, 
International Educational Relations Division 


OWARD THE END of January 
several official newspapers in Ger- 
many and Austria and the “Voice of 
America” carried the announcement 
that the U.S. Office of Education would 
attempt to find American correspond- 
ents for interested Germans and Aus- 
trians. The result was an wnprece- 
dented deluge of letters that has yet 
shown no signs of abating. In the 2- 
month period of March and April the 
Division of International Educational 
Relations received 11,575 letters from 
people of all ages—6 to 65—requesting 
American correspondents. <A large ma- 
jority of the letters were written in Eng- 
lish; and even though an original letter 
was written in German, the writer 
usually indicated his willingness to con- 
tinue the correspondence in English. 
As a part of its program to further 
the political and moral reorientation of 
German and Austrian youth, the U. S. 
Government had invited them to begin 
this interchange of letters and thus to 
reopen their contacts with young people 
of the outside world. For 12 years they 
had lived isolated from the rest of the 
world, accepting the rigid discipline of 
Nazi dictatorship as the price of certain 
victory. They had been taught that 
theirs was the chosen race destined to 
govern other nations. The end of the 
war brought not only military defeat 
but the disintegration of the Nazi party 
and the break-down of the only life 
they had ever known. They were left 
with shattered hopes, deprived of the 
accustomed controls, groping for new 
traditions, ideals, and leadership. 
These young people seem sincerely 
grateful for the opportunity which has 
been given them to reestablish relations 
with the students of the United States. 
One 15-year-old girl says, “Thank you! 
Thank you very much! This I want 
first to say to you. Thank you for the 
possibility in this way to get in connec- 
tion with you in the U. S. A. and there- 
with with the world.” A student at the 


University of Heidelberg speaks for 
hundreds of others when he writes, “I 
like to catch the hand offered across the 
ocean. With astonishment we have 
found that a victorious nation, such a 
short time after finishing the most 
terrible war, treats the defeated people 
with such great regard and gentleness. 
That shows us the sincere will of the 
American Nation to assist the German 
people and especially their youth to 
overcome the present difficulties. 
Knowing this fact, I take the liberty to 
send you, dear friend across the ocean, 
a cordially minded letter.” 


Understanding of American 
Democracy Sought 

Many letters give evidence of a mis- 
trust of the older generation for failing 
to prevent the catastrophe of the Nazi 
domination which caused so much suf- 
fering and changed the lives of the 
young people. They are now deter- 
mined to have a word in the reconstruc- 
tion of their country and want to know 
about American institutions‘and democ- 
racy from Americans themselves. They 
write in their sometimes faulty Eng- 
lish, “Today for young Germans like 
me it 1s more necessary than ever before 
to understand foreign ways of arrang- 
ing one’s life in order to find out the 
best way to live. And because we hear 
so much about Democracy, I want to 
learn the details about it directly from 
a person who lives in the land that 
made democracy great.” 

Herbert Wohner who lives in Milten- 
berg in Bavaria expresses the same 
feelings, “I don’t deny that I was a 
member of the Hitler-Youth and that 
I was convinced of the ideals the Nazis 
hammered upon us. But now I’ve seen 
what that means and I’ve grown up 
too. I guess you can imagine how the 
German youth feels now: all ideals 
broken down and still no positive way 
of how to go out of the situation. We 
are more critical now but you may 
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believe me that the greater part of us 
wishes to get an esteemed member of 
the family of nations again. I won’t 
believe that we hate our former enemies 
because we know now what would be 
our future. * * * T should lke to 
get in personal contact with a boy or 
girl in my age to whom I can write my 
personal thoughts on the problems that 
face all of usnow. Iam sure that there 
are problems in America too, (they are 
all over the world), that the American 
youth faces facts just as we do. And 
allow me to say, that I and the greater 
part of the German youth don’t only 
want to hear all the proposals for the 
rebuilding of Germany but like to work 
for the rebuilding of the world too. It 
will be the very world we shall have to 
live in and I mean that everybody must 
be eager to build up a world that comes 
as close as possible to our ideals for it. 
I know that it will never be without 
failures but let’s go to eliminate as 
many of them as we are able to.” 


Friendship Created Through 
Exchange of Ideas 

Always there is a plea for friendship 
on a personal and world basis. The 
6-year-old and the university student 
both express the wish to have a friend 
across the ocean. One boy begins his 
letter “My dear unknown friend” and 
then reflects, “At first I did not know 
whether I should address you in such a 
manner, but after having thought some 
time over it I decided to write it so. If 
such an address would be impossible 
between you and me, it would be gener- 
ally impossible to write now a letter to 
you, and all the words of understanding 
and good will would be insignificant 
phrases and this I do not believe.” 

Still another begins his letter “Dear 
unknown” and adds, “When I began 
writing this letter I couldn’t find any 
better address than the word Unknown. 
But I hope us to become well known 
friends by degrees. In spite of we be- 
long to different nations, to nations 
which fought against each other, I be- 
heve we can forget the dreadful war by 
writing about all the other problems. 
. .. It is my only want the world soon 
to receive right peace. Especially I 
hope there will be soon a good under- 
standing between the New Germany 
and the U.S. A. One of the first steps 
to this aim will be our correspondence.” 
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Interest in American Life 
Widespread 

Every writer expresses the desire to 
unprove his knowledge of English, to 
know what our students are thinking 
about and studying, and above all to 
learn about life in America. “The main 
reason for my efforts to come in connec- 
tion with a young American,” writes 
Ludwig Schinidt, a 16-year-old boy in 
Munich, “is that Pd like to know some- 
thing about American daily life as it is 
real. I think the correspondence with 
you will give me not only an improve- 
ment in my defective school-English 
but also an insight in your mode of life, 
in your habits and customs, in your 
sports, and last but not least, in your 
schools and school matters.” 

During the war years German youth 
read and heard so much false propa- 
ganda about the United States that they 
are even now afraid to accept anything 
they hear or read as credible. Some 
of the curious misconceptions are re- 
flected in the following passages. <A girl 
of 13 wants to know, “Is it true, as it is 
told here, that American linen is made 
of paper to avoid washing? People also 
said that your foodstuffs are always 
tinned and that you never buy other 
nourishments. What about this? Is it 
true that each American is owner of a 
car? And that somebodies have little 
aeroplanes for their private use?” Still 
another writes, “In the former schools 
of the Nazi time we heard something of 
England but little about America. We 
got from our teachers’ words an unclear 
picture of America, as a land of money 
and materialism and as having no trees, 
which I love like all Germans, only with 
their large and high houses.” 

Otto Schwenk who lives in Ulm has 
this to say, “Because we have an iso- 
lation of twelve years behind us, only 
a few things we have heard about Amer- 
ica in that time and they were wrong 
and distort. But nowadays, I want a 
frank and open relation with an Ameri- 
can boy. By this I extend my knowl- 
edge and hope to become acquainted 
with American life, people, and litera- 
ture. Besides that all, I think a rela- 
tion is so important because we must 
learn to understand one another. Only 
if we understand and esteem one an- 
other it would be possible to prevent any 
other trouble like the last terrible war.” 


Opportunity 
for Service to Peace 

The Office of Education has accepted 
the responsibility of channeling these 
letters to the schools of the United 
States with the conviction that interna- 
tional correspondence presents an op- 
portunity for real service to the cause of 
lasting peace and better international 
understanding. We are not condoning 
the Germans and Austrians for their 
guilt in fomenting the two world wars, 
nor should teachers and students accept 
the letters in that spirit. 

Active, intelligent supervision on the 
part of the teachers will be needed to 
encourage the American young people 
to realize that their letters can produce 
concrete results in making world friend- 
ship a reality. As mucli as is practi- 
cable the correspondence should be in- 
cluded in the regular class work and 
opportunities allowed for individuals to 
share news of their correspondents with 
others in the class. 

Teachers of English, languages, and 
the social sciences will find that these 
letters add stimulus to their classes. 
One English teacher in California has 
already written of how much more effort 
her students are putting forth in compo- 
sition because the letters are actually 
being sent and as a result her youngsters 
are learning more. Language students 
will note how well these foreign students 
are able to express themselves in an- 
other tongue and should be inspired to 
greater efforts on their part. Music 
teachers will find the German students 
anxious to discuss composers and trends 
in music. One German student even 
enclosed a short composition of his own. 
Students of art will be pleased with the 
sketches and drawings that are often 
enclosed in the letters. 


Where to Inquire 

Thousands of these letters have al- 
ready been distributed throughout the 
United States to interested teachers. 
They report that their students are en- 
thusiastic about the program. Any 
others interested may obtain letters by 
writing the Division of International 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., stat- 
ing the age, sex, and language (Enghsh 
or German) desired. 
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Second Pan American Congress 
On Physical Education 


Following is the final installment of 
Agreements, Resolutions, and Recom- 
mendations of the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Physical Education, 
which met October 1-16, 1946, in Mex- 
ico, D. F. The Congress was called by 
National Department of Physical E'du- 
cation and Pre-Military Instruction. 
First installment of the report was 
published in the May issue. 


Technical Sports and 
Sports for Free Time 


I. The Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education, consid- 
ering: 

1. That there are intense athletic 
competitions (activities), which are 
those in which external agents of 
psychological or physical nature exact 
or improve a performance that is ex- 
cessive or beyond the normal ability 
and capacity of the participant, and 

2. That it is desirable to determine 
the proper age at which intense athletics 
should be initiated, 

Agrees: 

1. That the most proper age at which 
intense athletics should be initiated is 
that precisely at which the individual 
has attained sufficient ability and ca- 
pacity for the performance demanded 
in the sport or exercise in question. 

II. Whereas: 


1. Child’s play is a natural and spon- 
taneous activity of the child—a bio- 
logical necessity that must be adapted 
to the aims of education ; 

2, Music is an activity which best ex- 
presses the characteristics, customs, and 
feelings of a given country, so that it 
is a valuable medium for achieving a 
knowledge of a country and all coun- 
tries together; and 

3. That in the American Republics 
there is a great variety of games, 
rounds, dances, and songs which should 
be utilized in child’s play, as well as 
popularized appropriately among the 
peoples of America as a means of inter- 
national understanding, the Second 
Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education agrees: 

1. That the games should be adapted 
to the morphological, functional, and 
“psychological conditions of the child 
and to his interests, his age, and his sex. 
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. To recommend the collection of * 


iG games of each country, as well as 
the music, dances, and rounds, for their 
application in childhood education and 
for their exchange among all the coun- 
tries of America. 


III. Whereas the character of ath- 
letics in the school should be clearly 
defined, and should be oriented and con- 
trolled by a physical education teacher, 
the Second Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education agrees: 


1. That the character of athletics in 
the school should be educative, hygienic, 
recreational, and social, but supervised 
and directed preferably by a physical 
education teacher, and in no case with- 
out the assistance of a teacher. 


IV. Whereas: 


1. Physical exercise for women is a 
necessity for their development and the 
maimtenance of sound physical condi- 
tion for life, for their recreation, and 
for attaining the traits of beauty and 
ay which are ri ightly theirs, and 

2. Whereas it is desirable to take into 
account the appropriate exercises for 
women, 1n keeping with their anatomi- 
cal, functional, and psychological char- 
acteristics, and 

3. Whereas it is desirable to make a 
statement concerning the athletic tests 
appropriate for women (as a guide) 
until more conclusive data is at hand, 
the Second Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education agrees: 


1. That athletic programs for women 
should be directed by a special agency 
and their execution should take into 
consideration the special physical, so- 
cial, and economic conditions (of the 
individual woman) as well as the geo- 
graphical location and the environment. 

9. That women should engage in ex- 
ercises which by nature are appropriate 
for them, adequate preparation being: 
required, 

3. That under no circumstances 
should sports activities for women be 
directed and controlled by individuals 
who are not professional physical edu- 
cation workers. Preferably they should 
be women. 

4. To charge the institutions of spe- 
cialized physicians and teachers of 
physical education with the research 
necessary for the determination of the 
sports activities and athletic tests ap- 
propriate for the American woman. 


V. Whereas: 


1. It is desirable that the advantages 
of physical education be made to reach 
the greatest number of American chil- 
dren and youth; 

9. It is necessary to correct the unde- 
sirable condition existing in the present 
organization of athletics and sports, 
which is based on participation of mi- 
nority groups who have received all 
kinds of privileges and which forces re- 
sorting to all kinds of means for the 
winning of a victory; 

3. It is urgent to emphasize moral 
values, through the influence which 
physical education wields, to counter- 
act the ethical imbalance resulting from 
the termination of the war; 

4. It is desirable to try out new meth- 
ods which will promote effective prog- 
ress in the organization of sports ac- 
tivities, and 

5. It is necessary, for the achieve- 
ment of an adequate organization for 
school athletics, to medico-physical 
fitness requirements, homogeneous 
grouping, and methodical training as 
the principal bases (of adequate organi- 

zation), 

The Second Pan American Congress 
of Physical Education is agreed : 

1. That the agencies in charge of 
physical education in the American 
countries adopt participation by the 
great masses as an objective in competi- 
tive school activities, and that they 
eliminate as far as possible the partici- 
pation of minority groups interested 
principally in “championships.” 

2. That the modalities (types of or- 
ganization) resulting from the experi- 
ments looking to the establishment of 
this new system should be filed in the 
Permanent Secretariat of the Pan 
American Congresses on Physical Ed- 
ucation or other similar international 
agencies, to the end that they may be 
distributed in bulletin form among the 
American countries for their informa- 
tion. 

3. That the health certificate, homo- 
geneous groups according to physiologi- 
cal categories, and systematic training 
methods are necessary conditions for 
the practice of school athletics and 
sports in general. 


VI. Whereas: 


1. There must be no halfway rating 
between the concept of amateur and that 
of professional; and 

2. The profession of physical edu- 
cation teacher is not incompatible with 
the rating of amateur, 

The Second Pan American Congress 
of Physical Education is agreed: 

1. That the term “semiprofessional” 
should be eliminated. 

2. That physical education teachers 
who hold certificates from the schools 
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and institutes of physical education, and 
those who function as such, are not in- 
cluded in any manner whatsoever in 
athletic or sports professionalism, but 
they lose this status when they serve 
as judges, trainers or managers in re- 
turn for money or other form of ¢om- 
pensation. 


VII and VIII. Whereas the paper 
presented by Prof. Juan Snyder of Mex- 
ico 1s a valuable contribution to the 
study of the socio-moral problems re- 
lated to professional athletics, the ideals 
of amateur Olympics, and the nature of 
spectacular sports in relation to physi- 
cal education sports, the Second Pan 
American Congress of Physical Edu- 
cation is resolved: 

To recommend to the Secretariat of 
the Second Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education that the paper be 
published and distributed. 


IX. Whereas physical education is 
important as an aid in military and 
preliminary education, the Second Pan 
American Congress of Physical Educa- 
tion is agreed: 

That physical education is a funda- 
mental basis of military and premil- 
tary instruction, constituting an emi- 
nently educational element of use, in the 
first case, and of formative value in the 
second case. 


X. Whereas: 


1. Premilitary instruction is that 
which is provided prior to the attain- 
ment of the military age established by 
law in each country, 

2. Physical education is fundamental 
to the integral health of the individual, 
in or out of school, and health is a nec- 
essary requir ement in the subsequent de- 
inands on the “citizen in arms” as well 
as for any other activity of the citizen 
as such, the Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education is agreed: 

1. That premilitary instruction in 
those countries which provide it, and 
which provide it in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, should be based on the 
most altruistic ideals to prepare the 
future citizens for the defense of the 
national honor and integrity, as well 
as the Constitution of the State. 

2. That the principal and most com- 
mon media through which to reach the 
goals mentioned in the preceding arti- 
cle are the physical and moral health of 
the people, attained preferably in the 
areas of nutrition, hygiene, physical ed- 
ucation, and recreation for all, and the 
patriotic exaltation of the virtues of 
citizenship in each individual country. 


XI. Whereas the establishment of a 
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Pan American Institute of Physical 
Edueation is an obvious wish of both 
the I‘irst and the Second Congress, and 
the opportimne time has arrived for its 
organization with the objectives and 
character which in keeping with its 
purposes it should have, the Second 
Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education agrees: 

1. To establish the Pan American In- 
stitute of Physical Education, it being 
the role of the Second Congress to ap- 
prove the charter instituting it and to 
designate the persons to take charge of 
its administration. 


Free Topic 


Whereas: 


1. Boxing is beneficial and useful in 
the secondary and the professional 
school, as well as in labor and rural 
centers, and 

2. The practice of this sport should be 
carried on under the direction of tech- 
nical personnel, 

The Second Pan American Congress 
of Physical Education is agreed: 


1. That boxing should be established 
and encouraged in the last year of 
secondary school and in the professional 
schools, as well as in labor and rural 
centers, and 

2. That boxing activities should be 
established under strict medical super- 
vision and under the immediate direc- 
tion of specialized technical personnel. 

Whereas: 

1. It is desirable that continental 
popular physica] education and recre- 
ational activities be guided by rational 
principles of organization, coordination 
and administration, and 

2. It is necessary to set up a common 
pattern which will facilitate its logical 
and normal functioning, 


The Second Pan Mane Geen Congress 
of Physical Education agrees: 


1. To recommend the Pan American 
Plan of Action in Popular Physical 
Education and Recreation, presented to 
the Congress by the Uruguayan dele- 
gation. 

2. The adoption of said plan, with the 
technical and administrative modifica- 
tions convenient to each country ac- 
cording to its peculiar needs. 

5 To designate an Executive Com- 
mittee of Pan American Action, com- 
posed of three official representatives 
who, with the permanent secretary and 
the Pan American Institute, will accom- 
plish the carrying-out of said plan in 
each American country. 


Whereas it is desirable to institute a 
medal as a merit for those individuals 
or institutions which accomplish out- 
standing work for the good of Pan 


American physical education, the Sec- 
ond Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education is agreed : 
1. That the Pan American Medal of 
Physical Education should be instituted. 
2. To entrust to the permanent secre- 
tary the formulation of the correspond- 
ing regulation for presentation for ap- 
pr oval before the Third Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education. 


Whereas the study of the problems 
relating to biology and medicine applied 
to physical education by physicians 
specialized in physical education is of 
vital importance, the Second Pan 
American Congress of Physical Educa- 
tion recommends : 


That the Organizing Committee of 
the Third Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education, in common agree- 
ment with the permanent secretary, in- 
clude among the’ members of the Con- 
gress a representative of the association 
or institute (for the training) of 
physicians specialized in physical edu- 
cation, with full voting rights. 


Pan American Institute of 
Physical Education 
Aims 

Art. I. To establish and strengthen 
physical education relations among the 
American countries. 

Art. II. To take all necessary steps to 
carry out the agreements of the Pan 
American Congresses of Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Art. III. To bring together the ele- 
ments necessary for the study of prob- 
lems concerning physical education. 

Art. IV. To study and investigate 
the matters recommended to it by the 
Congress or which, at the judgment of 
the Institute itself, should be studied, 
for presentation and consideration be- 
fore future Congresses. 

Art. V. To guide and distribute all 
manner of statistics concerning Pan 
American physical education. 

Art. VI. To distribute the results of 
its investigations, studies, inquiries, 
etc., in the most ample form possible, 
in all American countries. 


Organization 


Art. VII. To the end that it may 
achieve its objectives, the Institute will 
be composed of a Pan American Plan- 
ning Committee and of national com- 
mittees in each of the American Repub- 
lies. 
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Art. VIII. The Planning Committee 
will be composed of a delegate named by 
the Congress, who will be the director, 
and of six members designated by repre- 
sentatives of the three Americas, two 
by each of these regions. 

Art. IX. The national committees 
will be made up of a representative 
appointed by the Planning Committee 
and of four representatives named in 
each country: One by the government, 
one by the Institute of Physical Educa- 
tion Teacher Training, one by the 
Teachers Association, and one by the 
four members already indicated in this 
article. 

(Transitory) The first Planning 
Committee of the Pan American In- 
stitute will be appointed by the Second 
Congress, according to Article VIII. 


Permanent Secretariat of the 
Pan American Congress, 
Title |—Chapter I 


Constitution 


Art. I. The Permanent Secretariat of 
the Pan American Congress of Physical 
Education was created by agreement of 
the First Pan American Congress of 
Physical Edueation which in its resolu- 
tions XX and XXTI sets forth the 
following: 

The delegates of the nations here repre- 
sented have agreed to consider the Pan Amer- 
ican Congress as an Institution of permanent 
character, for the purpose of keeping alive the 
exchange of materials, information, and per- 
sonnel, and of collaborating with governments 
and educational institutions in the American 
Republics in the coordination of the activities 
in this field of total education of the people. 

Consequently, the official members unani- 
mously resolve to establish the Permanent 
Secretariat of the Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education, which should contribute 
to the achievement of the aims of this Con- 
gress mentioned in the preceding article in- 
cluding the promotion, at intervals, of its 
meetings and the preparation of these meet- 
ings In the afore-stated periods. 


Fulfilling the anterior agreements, 
the First Congress issued Supreme Reso- 
lution Number 2395 of September 1, 
1943, which provides, first, “that the 
Permanent Secretariat of the Pan Am- 
erican Congress of Physical Education 
will funetion in the Department of 
Physical Education and School Hy- 
giene and will have official personnel ; 
and second, that the Minister of Edu- 
cation will assume the expenses entailed 
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in the organization and functions of said 
Secretariat.” 


Chapter II 
Aims 


Art. II. Aims of the Permanent Sec- 
retariat are: 


(a) To contribute to the carrying out 
of the postulates of the Pan American 
Congresses of Physical Education and 
the fulfillment of their recommenda- 
tions, agreements, and resolutions. 

(b) To prepare and organize the fu- 
ture Pan American Congresses of Phys- 
ical Education, in-collaboration with the 
Planning Committee of the country 
designated for the Congress. 

(c) To carry on unceasing activity 
making for the greater diffusion of in- 
formation related to the organization 
of each Congress. 

(d) To distribute the agenda of the 
Congress, the regulations, statutes, and 
other dispositions bearing on the Con- 
gress, at least 6 months prior to the 
meeting date. 

(e) To formulate and approve, in 
agreement with the Planning Commit- 
tee, all regulations and programs of the 
Congresses to be held. 


Title I!]—Chapter III 


Administration 


Art. III. The Permanent Secretariat 
of the Pan American Congress of Phys- 
ical Education will be in charge of the 
Peruvian Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and School Hygiene, who will be 
responsible for its functioning, and of 
the Technical Aide, charged with the 
technical orientation of problems in- 
herent in its questioning as expressed in 
the aims and modus operand? set up for 
the office in the present regulation. 


Chapter IV 
Operating Media 


Art. IV. The Permanent Secretariat 
creates, organizes, and employs the fol- 
lowing media of operation: 


(a) An informative bulletin, report- 
ing the activities of the Secretariat. 

(b) An information service on mat- 
ters pertaining to Pan American, na- 
tional or local Congresses. 

(c) A documentary file of the organi- 
zation of physical education in each of 
the countries of the continent. 

(d) A service of publication ex- 
changes. 

(e) A service of information about 
physical education problems in general. 

(f) A file of the studies, investiga- 


tions, or collaborations presented to the 
Pan American Congresses of Physical 
Education. 

(g) A service of inquiry, consulta- 
tion, etc., on matters relating to discus- 
sion topics in the Congresses, for the bet- 
ter orientation of the program of the 
Congress. 

(h) A service of special publica- 
tions—pamphlets, bulletins, etc.,—for 
the analysis, interpretation, and orien- 
tation of the agreements, resolutions, 
and other dispositions of the Pan Amer- 
ican Congresses immediately after their 
celebration and independent of the Offi- 
cial Report and Findings of the Con- 
gresses, the publication expense of 
which is the concern of the planning 
Committee. 


Pan American Directive 
Committee of the Pan American 
Institute of Physical Education 


Director, C. H. MeCloy—United States of 


America 
Representatives of North America 
Frank §. Stafford—United States of Amer- 
ica 
Ruben Lopez Hinojosa—Mexico 
Representatives of Central America 
Luis Beltran Gomez—Honduras 
Delio A. Gonzalez—Cuba 
Representatives of South America 
Luis Bisquertt Susarte—Chile 
Joao Barbosa Leite—Brazil 


Mexico City, D. F., Oct. 14, 1946 


(Signed) Prof. Rusen Lopez HINOJOSA 
First Secretary 
(Signed) Brig. Gen. ANTONIO GOMEZ VELASCO 


President 


Final Action of the Second 
Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education 

The Second Pan American Congress 
of Physical Education convened in the 
City of Mexico, D. F., Oct. 1-15, 1946, 
fulfilling a resolution of the First Con- 
gress held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
July 19-31, 1943. 

Invitations for the Congress were ex- 
tended through the Government of the 
United States of Mexico to the other 
Republics of the continent, the majority 
of which accepted and named official 
and special delegations—the latter rep- 
resenting institutes of physical educa- 
tion and associations of physical educa- 
tion teachers. 

The Congress was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the various countries as 
follows: 
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Argentina 
Special Delegate of the Teachers Associa- 
tion—Sr. Inezil Penna Marinho 


Brazil 
Official Delegate—Sr. Major Joao Barbosa 
Leite 
Institutional Delegates—Dr. Waldemar 


Areno, Capt. Jacinto F. Targa 
Associational Delegates—Dr. Inezil Penna 
Marinho, Dr. Ruy Caspar Martins 


Chile 
Official Delegate—Sr. Victor J. Seguel 
Institutional Delegate—Dr. Luis Bisquertt 
Susarte 
Associational Delegate—Martha Briceno 
Costa Rica 
Institutional Delegate—Dr. Eugenio Garcia 
Carrillo 
Associational Delegate—Prof. Alfredo B. 
Cruz 


Colombia 
Official Delegate—(Ad honorem) 
Josefina Chavez Sicord 
Associational Delegate—Prof. Alberto Gon- 
zalez 


Cuba 
Associational Delegates—Dr. 
Gomez, Sra. Mireya Riba 
El Salvador 
Official Delegate—Sr. Dr. Ruben Barraza 


Institutional Delegate—Prof. Jesus Espi- 
nosa, 


Srita. 


Delio A. 


Ecuador 
Observing Delegate—Ing. Luis Felipe Do- 
nosa 


Guatemala 
Official Delegate—Sr. Eduardo De Leon 
Institutional Delegate—Sr. Jorge Alberto 
Micheo 


Honduras 
Official Delegate—Sr. Prof. Luis Beltran 
Gomez 


Nicaragua 


Official Delegate—Sr. Jose Castillo Valla- 
dares 


Panama 
Official Delegate—Sr. Carlos Manuel Pretelt 


Paraguay 
Official Delegate—Gral. de Brig. don Gil- 
berto Andrada 
Institutional Delegate—Dr. Cesar Adorno 


Peru 
Official Delegate—Sr. Evaristo Gomez San- 
chez 
Institutional Delegate—Dr. Cesar Belevan 
Garcia 


Associational Delegates—Sres. Profs. David 
Torres Calle, Emilio Montoya 

Representative of the General Permanent 
Seeretariat—Sr. Prof. Ruben Garcia 
Caceres 
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Representative of the Peruvian Army—Col. 
Leopoldo Jarrin 


Puerto Rico 
Official Delegate—Sr. Julio E. Monagas 


United States 
Official Delegate—Frank 8. Stafford 
Institutional Delegate—Iliawatha Crosslin 
Associational Delegates—Ben W. Miller, 
Dorothy Needham, C. H. McCloy, Norma 
Young, John L. Barringer, Wilbur De- 
turk, Frank R. Williams, Catherine Wilk- 
inson, Edmund C. Johnson, Mrs. Edmund 
C. Johnson 


Uruguay 
Official Delegates—Sr. Raul A. Previtali, 
Dr. Jose Faravelli Musante 
Institutional Delegate—Julio Rodriguez 
Associational Delegate—Julio Pereyra 


Venezuela 
Official Delegate—Dr. 
Jones Parra 


and Colonel Juan 


Mexico 

Official Delegates—Brig. Gen. Antonio 
Gomez Velasco; Sres, Professors: Ruben 
Lopez Hinojosa, Horacio Samperio Ortiz, 
Heberto Martinez Guervo, Luis Felipe 
Obregon, Antonio Estopier Estopier, Hugo 
Del Pozo Sancliez, Manuel Aguilar Her- 
rera, Ramon G. Velazquez, Abel Valero 
Alatorre; Ignacio Rodriguez Vallarta; 
Sres. Doctores: Ernesto Perez Fuentes, 
Samuel Terrazas Aguilar 

Institutional Delegate—Sr. Antonio Estopier 
Estopier 

Associational Delegates—Dr. Francisco 
Contreras; Senoritas Professors: Alura 
Flores Barnes, Luz Merino Araus; Sres. 
Professors; Salvador Lecona Santos, Juan 
Snyder, Alfredo Palacios Almoneit, Jose 
F. Peralta, Efren Orozco Rosales, Amado 
Lopez Castillo, Cesar Gonzalez Sanchez 


After consultation with the General 
Permanent Secretariat of the Congress, 
with headquarters in Lima, Peru, which 
m turn heard the opinion of the inter- 
ested countries, the Planning Com- 
mittee elaborated the regulations and 
the program of this international educa- 
tional conference. The internal regula- 
tions of the Second Congress, a comple- 
ment of these preceding documents, was 
approved in the first preliminary 
plenary session. 

The work of the Second Congress was 
carried out by the delegates convened in 
two plenary and four general sessions. 
The propositions presented were studied 
in the special sessions held by the fol- 
lowing committees : 

TI. Pedagogy of Physical Education 
II. Biology, Medicine and Science 


Applied to Physical Education. 
Ilf. Organization of Physical Education 


IV. Politics and Educational Sociology 
V. Sports Techniques and Free Topics 
VI. Resolutions 

The committees, except for that on 
Resolutions, were appointed by vote of 
the delegates in the first preliminary 
plenary sessions. The Congress also 
appointed a special committee to study 
the creation of the Pan American Insti- 
tute of Physical Education. 

In the first preliminary plenary -ses- 
sion held by the Second Congress, the 
following officers were elected : 

President—Brig. Gen. Antonio Gomez 
Velasco, National Director of Physical 
Education and Premilitary Instructor 
in the Mexican Republic 

Vice President—Dr. Luis Bisquertt Su- 
sarte, Chile 

First Secretary—Ruben Lopez Hinojosa, 
Mexico 

Second Secretary—Luis Beltran Gomez, 
Honduras 

Assistant Secretary—Ruben Garcia Ca- 
ceres, Peru 

Major Joao Barbosa Leite, President 
of the First Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education, turned over his 
responsibilities to the above-mentioned 
individuals. It was further agreed in 
this preliminary session to grant each 
country three votes—one for the official 
representative, one for the representa- 
tive of the institutes, and a third for 
the representative of the teachers’ 
associations. 

The solemn opening session was held 
Oct. 2 at 11 a. m., in the auditor 
of the Theater of Fine Arts, under the 
chairmanship of General Francisco L. 
Urquizo, Secretary of National Defense. 
Representing His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, General Manuel 
Avila Camacho, Brig. Gen. Antonio 
Gomez Velasco of Mexico gave the ad- 
dress of welcome to the delegates. The 
official delegate of the Republic of Chile, 
Mr. Victor J. Seguel, responded in the 
name of the accredited foreign dele- 
gates. 

Upon the occasion of the opening of 
the Second Congress, also, the distin- 
guished scholar, Lic. Jose Vasconcelos, 
delivered a pertinent address. The 
official declaration of the opening of the 
meeting was made in the name of the 
Chief Executive of Mexico by Gen. 
Francisco L. Urquizo, Secretary of 
National Defense. 

The Organizing Committee of the 
Second Congress, appointed by the 
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government of Mexico and which func- 
tioned under the chairmanship of Gen. 
Antonio Gomez Velasco, prepared the 
general program of the official activities 
of the International Educational Con- 
ference, including, in addition to the 
regular scssions, the following : 


(a) Ceremony honoring the Heroes of 
Independence 
(b) Visit to Government Officials 
(c) Visit to the Third Infantry Division 
(d) Visit to the Athletic Fields of the 
Federal District 
(e) Visit to the Normal School of Physi- 
cal Education 
(f) Mass athletic demonstrations 
(g) Social activities: 
Cocktail party given by Secretariat 
of Foreign Relations 
Social gathering in the name of the 
National Department of Physical 
Education and Preliminary In- 
struction 
Cocktail party at the Aztec Golf Club. 
Country dinner in Nochimilco pro- 
vided by the Government of the 
Federal District 
Exhibition of folklore dances and the 
Fieste Charra 
(h) Lectures by various foreign delegates 
(i) Round-table discussion on American 
systems of physical education 
(j) Pan American Exposition of Physical 
Education 


As a result of its deliberations, the 
Second Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education approved the agree- 
ments, resolutions, and recommenda- 
tions contained in the findings of the 
Second Plenary Session, held October 


14. It also approved a series of princi- 
ples, called “The Declaration of 
Mexico,” in which the biological, social, 
etc., values of physical education in 
America were reaflirmed. 

It was agreed that the Third Congress 
should be held in Lima, Peru, the prob- 
able date being October 1948. 

It was further agreed by the Congress 
to create the Pan American Institute of 
Physical Education, a Directive Com- 
mittee being appointed as follows: 

President—C. H. McCloy 

For North America—Frank 

Ruben Lopez Hinojosa 

For Central America—Delio Gonzalez and 


L. Beltran Gomez 
For South America—Luis Bisquertt Susarte 


and Major Joao Barbosa Leite. 


Stafford and 


The solemn closing ceremony took 
place Oct. 14 at 6 p. m., in the auditorium 
of the Theater of Fine Arts, under the 
presidency of Mr. Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Secretary of Public Education. In the 
name of the Mexican Government, Mr. 
Bodet declared the Congress closed, de- 
livering a meaningful address on the 
significance of the Congress, and ex- 
pressing Godspeed for the delegates. 
The meeting was thus adjourned and the 
present report prepared for the signa- 
ture of 

Gen. ANTONIO GOMEZ VELASCO 
President. 


Prof. RUBEN Lopez HINOJOSA 
First Seeretary 


EDUCATIONAL ORPHANS 


by Fred F. Beach, Specialist for State School Administration 


HE ONLY children in the United 
States who are disfranchised from 
the right to a free public education are 
those who reside on Federal reservations 
or other federally owned property. 
These children are educational orphans 
of the United States. All other chil- 
dreu in this country have the right to 
a free public education, although the 
extent and quality of such education 
available varies of course in the different 
States and school districts. 

The Federal Government has never 
established a comprehensive policy or 
plan for the education of children on 
federally owned property. On _ the 
vast majority of the 1,100 reservations 
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and federally owned properties the sole 
responsibility for the education of any 
child rests upon the head of the family. 
There are no compulsory attendance 
laws or any educational laws that apply 
to most of these children. Thus these 


. educational orphans occupy a similar 


status to children living in the several 
States before there had been provision 
by the States for free public education. 


Extension of Federal Activities 
Intensifies Problem 


‘It may be that the major reason for 
the lack of an established Federal policy 
for all these children is that education 
in this country has always been con- 


sidered a State responsibility. Then, 
too, the number of children involved 
until recent years may not have been 
large enough to demand action. In 
1935, when this problem was studied by 
the U. S. Office of Education, 24,000 
such children were found. During the 
past decade the increase in the size of 
the Army and the Navy, the expansion 
of the Air Forces, the establishment of 
atomic energy projects, the development 
of irrigation and reclamation programs, 
and numerous other Iederal activities 
have brought an increase in the number 
of children living on federally owned 
properties. As a consequence of these 
activities, the problem has grown to 
such proportions and will continue to 
be one of such magnitude that it is im- 
perative that steps be taken for its 
permanent solution. 

The results of a survey conducted by 
11 Federal agencies? during February 
1947 revealed that there were approxi- 
mately 56,000 school-age children re- 
siding on federally owned properties in 
this country and the estimated number 
for 1948 was 60,000. This figure does 
not include the half million or more 
school-age children living in 779,376 ? 
federally owned war housing dwelling 
units under the administration of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. 


Inequities Result From Lack of Policy 

The result of the lack of Federal pol- 
icy has led to the development of a con- 
fused set of educational arrangements. 
While it is true that a few of these ar- 
rangements are adequate, many are 
poor; and in other cases there are no ar- 
rangements whatever for the education 
of the children. A comparison will 
show startling inequities in the treat- 
ment of children living on one Federal 
reservation as contrasted.with another. 

In some cases the Federal Govern- 
ment has provided at public expense 
education for all the children hving on 
federally owned property. At Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, the children on the 
project under the jurisdiction of the 


1 Questionnaires were sent out by each of the 
following agencies to properties under their juris- 
dictions: Atomic Energy Commission, Agriculture 
Department, Coast Guard, Maritime Commission, 
Navy Department, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Veterans’ Administration, War Department, Bu- 
reau of Mines, National T’ark Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Bureau of Reclamation. 

? Estimate by Federal Public Housing Authority, 
Jan. 31, 1947. 


Atomic Energy Commission have been 
provided with free schooling since the 
establishment of the project. Thesame 
situation is true in the Panama Canal 
Zone. At Parris Island, 8. C., Indian 
Head, Md., Inyokern, Calif., and five 
other Navy reservations, Federal funds 
have provided for the education of the 
school-age children for a number of 
years. This policy for a few federally 
owned properties is far from being uni- 
versal, however. 

Some of those children for whom 
Federal funds have not been authorized 
have been able to attend local public 
schools through the generosity of State 
and local taxpayers, while others have 
been required to pay tuition. Many 
children on federally owned lands have 
attended makeshift schools which were 
set up by a group of parents or other 
interested persons. 

Certain local school districts which 
have been able, by spreading their avail- 
able income to cover additional costs, to 
educate these children without charge 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
continue to do so. When the number 
of such children is small, the costs can 
be absorbed without appreciable diffi- 
culty; but, as the number becomes larger 
and necessitates the hiring of additional 
teachers and the expenditure of addi- 
tional funds, the financial burden im- 
posed upon the district becomes such 
that it is unable to bear it in fairness to 
the parents and children for whom it 
has a legal and financial responsibility. 
This condition has forced some school 
districts to cease providing free public 
education to these children. 

Nor are the Federal agencies with jur- 
isdiction over such properties unmind- 
ful of the consequences of the lack of a 
comprehensive Federal policy and plan. 
For only when suitable educational fa- 
cilities and services are available to the 
children of Federal employees can the 
agency involved be assured of obtaining 
suitable personnel to staff essential pro- 
grams. ‘This condition was high lighted 
during war time when Congress, as a 
means of recruiting suitable personnel 
for war work, found it necessary to pro- 
vide Federal Lanham Act funds for the 
education of children on certain fed- 
erally owned properties in the more 
critical war areas. 

Federal agencies whose activities have 
increased have been placed in the embar- 
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rassing position of having a serious 
school problem on properties under their 
jurisdiction with no established Federal 
policy or funds to carry out their 
responsibilities. Piecemeal efforts to 
correct this situation caused the presen- 
tation to the Seventy-ninth Congress of 
11 separate bills, each one of which 
purported to remedy one aspect of the 
problem. Only 2 of the bills were 
enacted into law, which left the major 
part of the problem still unsolved. 


Recommendations of Conference 
of Federal Agencies 


Because of the urgent need for a solu- 
tion to this problem and at the request 
of a number of agencies, the U. 8. Office 
of Education held a conference on 
“Education of Children Living on 
Federally Owned Property” on Jan- 
uary 7, 1947. Fourteen Federal agen- 
cies and departments were represented. 
The conference group immediately set 
to work and after a series of several 
sessions was ready with its recommen- 
dations. 


The conference agreed at the outset 
that it was imperative that the Federal 
Government establish a comprehensive 
policy and plan for all the children 
living on federally owned property. 
The implementation of this policy led 
to agreement on general principles, as 
follows: 


(a) Assumption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of its obligation to assist financially in 
providing adequate educational opportunities 
for the school-age children involved. 

(b) Providing for these children a standard 
of education which is the equivalent of that 
provided to other children in the several 
States where such property is located. 

(c) Administcring the program of financial 
assistance through the educational agency of 
the Federal Government, the U. 8. Office of 
Education. 

(d) Utilizing the facilities and services 
of States and local educational agencies 
in providing the necessary educational 
opportunities. 

(e) Maintaining Federal-State-local rela- 
tionships in this educational program which 


conform to the policies adopted by the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 


District Library Demonstrations 


The director of school libraries, Texas 
State Department of Education, has 
asked each deputy superintendent to 
designate one school in his district as 
a center for a school library demonstra- 
tion, according to 7’exas Libraries, offi- 
cial monthly of Texas State Library. 

It is intended that the school so des- 
ignated in each district will be one in 
which there is little or no library serv- 
ice but in which it is desired. A teacher 
in the school is to be offered a scholar- 
ship to take 12 hours of library training 
in one of the approved library schools 
in Texas. 

As described in Texas Libraries, the 
brary demonstrations are to be con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the 
school board, the principal, and the 
teacher of the school, and with assist- 
ance from the deputy superintendent 
and the director of school libraries. The 
newly trained Hbrarian will work to- 
ward the improvement of library serv- 
ice in her school during the coming 


school year and will keep a record of 
procedures. It is intended that a year 
hence school people in the district 
will be invited to a demonstration of 
the techniques for developing library 
service. 


Statistics on Public Library Books 


The following table is designed to in- 
dicate the total number and percent of 
adult and juvenile books, with additions 
for 1944-45, in pubhe library systems 
in cities of the United States of 25,000 
population and over. Statistics of h- 
brary systems under county administra- 
tion have not been included. The table 
includes data from only those public hi- 
braries which reported to the U.S. Office 
of Education the distribution of their 
book stock, as well as the total number 
of volumes and additions to the library. 
The categories given in the table cor- 
respond to those used by the American - 
Library Association in its standards 
recommended for public libraries. 
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Book stock of public library systems in cities of 25,000 population and over, 1944-45 


Number of city 


BOoK stock 


Number of volumes at cnd of ycar 

; Population | Mbrary systems | number of volumes Nini ber 

City population group of area served added during year ; Fi 
(1940 census) Total Adult Juvenile volumes 

| | Genital 
Total R eee | Number Por cay Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

n 2 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 il | 12 13 
SOOO GOUT AN QUOV Gf 2 ase en sano oe ae nec e 14, 406, 589 a 6 695, 677 0.05 8.334, 123 100 6, 416, 615 ee 1,917, 508 23 0.6 
OOO UO E000, 00 0 wen eee Se ee ee ee oo eas 15, 493, 137 88 56 1, 212, 657 -08 | 21, 723.300 100 | 17,115,303 79 4, 607, 997 21 1.4 
UO EDO ty QO men ums mie eet BR see ees cece 4, 821, 278 99 65 372, 626 - 08 6, 593, 415 100 4,878, 772 74 1,714. 643 26 14 
VOU 4 UU kere nen ee ece enone apcccceccee ccc 2, 335, 577 97 | 62 206, 344 . 09 3, 682, 008 100 2, 699, 658 WS. 982, 350 27 1.6 
cee eee eee oe cesaeocceecesesees 1, 567, 705 104 62 164, 306 +10 2, 573, 309 100 1, 953, 066 76 620, 243 24 1.6 


Aid of Local Libraries 


The sum of $200,000 plus $12,000 for 
administration has been appropriated 
by Missouri to aid local libraries, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement in 
the News Letter of the Missouri State 
Library. : 

Under the terms of the appropriation 
act, $100,000 has been made available to 
libraries on a population basis, deter- 
mined by the last Federal census, pro- 
viding about 414 cents per capita. The 
Missouri State Library announces that 
the remaining $100,000 will be used to 
help establish county or regional li- 
braries by providing funds both for 
their establishment and for the equali- 
zation of library service in areas where 
a l-mill tax fails to yield $1.00 per 
capita. 


County and Regional Libraries 


Bringing to the residents of Nebraska 
the need of a State-wide program of 
library extension, an 8-page illustrated 
pocket-sized folder, entitled “Nebraska 
Needs County and Regional Libraries,” 
has been prepared and distributed re- 
cently under the joint auspices of the 
Nebraska Council of Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs, the American Legion Aux- 
iliary (Department of Nebraska), the 
Associated Women of the Nebraska 
Farm Bureau, and the Nebraska Li- 
brary Association. 

The folder defines in simple terms 
and shows graphically the functions of 
the county library, regional library, 
branch libraries, stations, and bookmo- 
biles. It explains the need for a dem- 
onstration of regional library services 
and analyzes the budgetary require- 
ments of the Nebraska Public Library 
Commission during the biennium of 
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1947-49 for its administration of a 
State-wide library extension program. 


Special Obligation of Library 
Trustees 


“The Trustee and Public Relations” 
is the subject of suggestions from Ora L. 
Wildermuth, public brary trustee of 
Gary, Ind., in an issue of Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin. 

Conceding the obligation of the 
librarian and staff to publicize the com- 
munity library as widely as possible, 
this library board member points out 
that “in some respects the trustee is in a 
better position to promote the use of his 
library than is the member of the staff.” 
He sees in trustees’ widespread business 


and social contacts many opportunities 
for telling the public what the library 
has and what it can do for people who 
may not think to use its services. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Wildermuth, library 
trustees have a special obligation in see- 
ing to it that members of local appro- 
priating bodies and tax critics receive 
library services related to public finance 
and thereby become conscious of the use- 
fulness of the public library as well as 
its need for adequate support. 

“A library trustee has not completed 
his duty when he has built a building 
and filled it with books,” observes this 
Gary trustee. “He has wasted the pub- 
lic money if he does not follow through 
and see that the public uses its facilities 
to the limit of the ability of that public.” 


UNESCO 


(From page 2) 


Governments would be asked to list 
precise statistical details covering all 
aspects of their educational systems. 
Questions may also be submitted regard- 
ing vocational guidance, the employ- 
ment of students, health education fa- 
cilities, and the equalization of the 
financial burden of education between 
the State, the community, and the in- 
dividual. 

The results would be compiled by 
UNESCO into an international survey, 
based on comparative statistics and pub- 
lished biannually. The experts rec- 
ommended that the first survey be pub- 
lished in 1948, to cover the years 1947 
and 1948. 

Aim of the survey is two fold: First, 
to show clearly and accurately the pres- 
ent level of educational systems in all 


countries; second, to encourage im- 
provement where standards are below 
those of the more advanced countries. 

The charts will provide comparative 
information on (1) enrollment in all 
schools, (2) schools, teachers, and pu- 
pils, (8) higher education, and (4) edu- 
cational finance (contributions from 
public funds and other income). 

Among the educational leaders who 
attended the 3-day conference in Paris 
were J. Idenburg, Director-General of 
Statistics, Netherlands; Vaclav Pri- 
hodo, University of Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia; M. A. Rosier, Director of the 
University Bureau of Statistics, France ; 
P. Rosello, Deputy-Director of the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education; J. A. 
Lauwerys, Institute of Education, Uni- 
versity of London. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


by Frank S. Stafford, Specialist for Health Instruction, 
Physical Education, and Athletics 


HE U. 8. OFFICE of Edueation 

with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Tnberculosis Association last 
year sponsored a Demonstration Work- 
shop on Teacher Education for Health 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. This project brought together 
representatives from the State Teachers 
Colleges and the State Departments of 
Education and Health of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. A 
follow-up conference was held recently 
for further evaluation of recommenda- 
tions. 

The purpose of the workshop was to 
study the problems involved in teacher 
education for health. The -presidents 
of the State Teachers Colleges, the Su- 
perintendents of Public Instruction, and 
the State Health Officers were invited 
to select representatives from their 
respective schools or departments to 
study these problems. As soon as the 
participants were selected, they were 
requested to submit a list of the major 
problems that they felt merited the 
consideration of the group at the work- 
shop. Eighty problems were submitted. 
These were listed and mailed back to 
the participants so that they might have 
time to study the scope and significance 
of the problems. 


Three Problems for Study 

A Program-of-Work Committee was 
appointed at the opening session of 
the workshop. This committee was 
assigned the responsibility of studying 
and grouping the questions and prob- 
lems submitted into major problems for 
study by the group. Three problems 
were set up for group consideration and 
action by the committee. These were 
later revised as a result of discussion 
and study. 

As finally stated in question form, 
they are: 

What experiences should teacher edu- 
cation institutions provide prospective 
teachers to make the maximum contri- 
butions to the health of the school child 


through health services, health instrue- 
tion, and healthful living? 
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What assistance should the teacher 
education institutions provide the 
teacher zn-service so that he or she can 
make the maximum contributions to the 
health of the school child through 
health services, health instruction, and 
healthful living? 

What qualifications of the college 
personnel* are desirable and what envi- 
ronmental conditions are necessary to 
educate teachers to make maximum con- 
tributions to the health of the school 
eluild ? 


Follow-Up Conference 


At the end of the workshop, groups 
working upon these problems presented 
specific recommendations. However, 
they asked that these not be published 
but rather that they be made available 
to the participants only so that they 
could take them back to their respective 
institutions and departments for a trial 
period. They further requested that 
after this trial period they be called 
together for a short follow-up confer- 
ence to evaluate the workshop recom- 
mendations, 

Such a follow-up conference was held 
at Spring Mill State Park Hotel, Mit- 
chell, Indiana, February 18-20, 1947. 
The purpose of the conference was to 
(1) evaluate the results of the original 
workshop, (2) make final changes in 
the recommendations for the improve- 
ment of pre-service and_ in-service 
teacher education for health, and (38) 
point up the qualifications college per- 
sonnel should have in order to carry 
on this in-service and _ pre-service 
teacher education. 

The recommendations for pre-service 
education covered the responsibility of 
the colleges for both the personal health 
needs and the professional health needs 
of the student in training. These rec- 
ommendations were concerned with 
health examinations, correction of re- 
mediable disabilities, preventive and 
protective measures, procedures for 
dealing with illness and emergencies, 
records, and the health aspects of hous- 
ing, eating places, employed personnel, 


1 College personnel means all persons employed 
by the college. 


well-balanced day, and the areas of 
instruction. 

The group specified that in-service 
education of teachers is a function of the 
teacher education institutious. Their 
recommendations involved college re- 
sponsibilities for in-service education, 
reasons for in-service education, ways 
of conducting such service, resources. 
and suggestions for implementation of 
these recommendations. 

The qualifications that college per- 
sonnel should have to effectuate teacher 
education for health were worked out. 
The essentials for good school health 
services, including personnel, materials, 
equipment, housing, and the collection 
of significant data were other items 
studied. The health service program 
needed was outlined and specific rec- 
ommendations were made in the form 
of suggested standards for a good health 
service program. 

The recommendations for the im- 
provement of health instruction in- 
cluded qualifications, experiences, and 
kinds of personnel the college should 
have. In addition, duties and responsi- 
bilities affecting teacher attitude and 
health were listed for the administra- 
tive and instructional staff. 

A health coordinator was suggested 
to coordinate the program of the college 
and his qualifications and duties were 
outlined. 

The environment of the college was 
studied and the importance of the stu- 
dent practicing healthful living while 
in training was emphasized. 

Other general and specific recommen- 
dations were made which should be of 
much value to administrators in colleges 
and universities educating teachers. 


Workshop and Conference 
Consultants 

The workshop and the follow-up con- 
ference were directed by Frank S. Staf- 
ford, Specialist for Health Instruction, 
Physical Edueation, and Athletics, 
Secondary Education Division, U. 8S. 
Office of Education. Robert Yoho, Di- 
rector of the Indiana Division of Health 
and Physical Education, served as State 
Coordinator and Paul B. Williams, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Ball State 
Teachers College, served as Campus Co- 
ordinator. The following persons were 
special consultants, either at the work- 

(Turn to page 30) 
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EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN BOARD 


New Books and Pamphlets 
Community Study 


Your Community, Its Provision for 
Health, kducation, Safety, and Wel- 
fare. By Joanna C. Colcord, Revised 
by Donald S. Howard. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 263 p. 
$1.50 


Contains suggestions for groups desiring to 
make a community survey and to study its 
provisions “for health, safety, education, and 
the general welfare. Provides a guide for 
civic clubs, forums, women’s organizations, 
parent-teacher associations, and others inter- 
ested in improving existing services in their 
community. 


Guidance 


The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 
Work. By Ruth Strang, Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1946. 497 p. $8.75 


Describes guidance programs and prac- 
tices and indicates the contribution that ad- 
ininistrators, teachers, and specialists may 
Inake, Discusses guidance responsibilities in 
the teacher’s various roles—as_ classroom 
teacher, homeroom teacher, club sponsor, and 
faculty adviser or counselor. 


Health Education 


Jack's Secret; A Story of the Effects 
of Tuberculosis and the Discovery and 
Treatment of the Disease, Gainesville, 
Fla., Published Jointly by the Univer- 
sity of Florida Sloan Project in Applied 
Economics, Florida Curriculum Labor- 
atory, College of Education, Florida 
State Board of Health, and the Florila 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
1946. 67 p. 15 cents. 


Presents factual, information about tuber- 
¢culosis in a manner that will interest junior 
high school boys and girls. Developed as part 
of the program of the Sloan Project in Ap- 
plied Economics, which aims at providing ac- 
tivities that will carry over into the com- 
munity and result in improved living condi- 
tions. <A similar publication, Pineville High 
Afeets the Challenge, deals with hookworm. 


Indian Education 


American Indian Education; Govern- 
ment Schools and Economic Progress. 
By Evelyn C. Adams With an Intro- 
duction by John Collier. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1946. 122 p. $2.25. 


Volume 29, No. 10 a 


The first part of the book presents a con- 
cise factual history of American Indian edu- 
cation during the Colonial period, and for the 
periods 1776 to 1870 and 1870 to 1921. From 
this perspective the last three chapters de- 
seribe, interpret, and evaluate Iederal pol- 
icies and practices in Indian education since 
1921. 


Speech Education 


The Role of Speech in the Elemen- 
tary School. Washington, D. C., Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, 
1947. 112 p. $1.00. 


Planned, organized, and assembled by a com- 
mittee, Carrie Rasmussen, chairman, repre- 
senting the Speech Association of America 
and allied organizations. Designed to help 
elementary schoo] teachers everywhere to de- 
velop their pupils’ communication skills. 


Wartime Armed Services Training 


Opinions on Gains for American Edu- 
cation from Wartime Armed Services 
Training. By M.M. Chambers. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1946. 78 p. 50 cents. 

Issued as a preliminary exploratory report 
for the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. Gives a di- 
gest of opinions of civilian educators who had 
wartime experience in or with the armed 


services training. Includes a classified and 
annotated bibliography. 


World Organization 


World Organization; An Annotated 
Bibliography. New York, Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Library, Woodrow 
Wilson House, (45 East 65th St.) 1946. 
230, L0 cents, 


Lists books, international conference and 
organization documents, including pamphlet 
commentaries, collections of international 
documents, directories of agencies, and bibliog- 
raphies. Issued as the seventh revised edi- 
tion, December, 1946. 


Recent Theses 


These recently received theses are on 
file in the Library of the U. S. Oflice of 
Education, where they are available for 
interlibrary loan. 


Nursing Education 


An Analysis of Personal Problems of 
Student Nurses. By Madaline F. Dill. 
Master’s, 1946. Boston University. 
124 p. ms. 


Analyzes data on the personal problems of 
300 student nurses in 4 schools of nursing lo- 
cated in different types of hospitals in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Contributions to Teaching Practices 
in Basic Nursing Education Through 
Theses by Graduate Nurses. By Mar- 
garet M. Shrader. Master’s, 1944. 
Boston University. 156 p. ms. 

Contains abstracts of theses dealing with 
methods and with the evaluation of results 


of teaching in the basic nursing courses in 
schools of nursing. 


Organization and Administration of 


‘a Two-and-One-Half Year Nursing 


Curriculum: Analysis of the Present 
Nursing Course at the Beth Israel Hos- 
pital School of Nursing. By Dorothea 
A. Daniels. Doctor’s, 1945. New York 
University. 254 p. ms. 


Analyzes replies to a questionnaire sent to 
graduates of this school. Compares the rec- 
ords of graduates of this school with those of 
graduates of 3-year nursing schools. Finds 
that graduates of this school of nursing coin- 
pare favorably in knowledge, types of posi- 
tions, and ability with graduates of 3-year 
nursing schools. ; 


The Origin, Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School, Including Sibley Me- 
morial Hospital. By Edna H. Treas- 
ure. Master’s, 1948. Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 75 p. 


Traces the history of an institution from 
its founding tn 1890 to train deaconesses and 
missionaries for their work in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, to its present status as a 
reorganized school, which includes Sibley Me- 
morial Hospital, and which trains only lay 


nurses, Discusses adinission requirements, 
the curriculum, and the nurses’ alumnae 
association. 


The Service Load of a Staff Nurse in 
One Official Public Health Agency. By 
Marion Ferguson. Doctor’s, 1943. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
51 p. 


Describes an investigation carried on in the 
Bureau of Public Health Nursing of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Health Department, using 
a combination of time study and job analysis. 
Shows that the nurse must be able to cope 
with social, economic, and emotional problems 
as well as with health problems. Shows the 
need for adequate preparation in social case 
work, mental hygiene, and economics, and at 
least an elementary knowledge of certain 
types of legislation. 


A Survey of Courses in Supervision 
in Colleges and Universities Offering an 
Approved Program of Study in Public 
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Health Nursing, 1941-42. By Winifred 
Devlin. Master’s, 1948. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 388 p. 

Analyzes replics to checklists sent to the 
28 colleges and universities in the District of 
Columbia, the 48 States, and the Territory 
of Hawaii, offering programs of study in pub- 
lic health nursing. 


Courses of Study 


These courses of study were recently 
received in the Office of Education Li- 
brary. (For information regarding the 
courses listed, write to the sources 
indicated.) 


California. State Department of 
Education. Sctence in the Elementary 
School. Sacramento, 1945. 418 p. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Board of Educa- 


tion. The Curriculum in General 
Science, Grades 7-8-9. 1945. 126 p. 
processed. 


Florida. State Department of Edu- 
cation. A Brief Guide to Teaching So- 
cial Studies in the Secondary Schools, 
Tallahassee, 1946. 50 p. (Bulletin No. 
48.) 


Oregon. State Department of Edu- 
eation. Health-Guide Units for Oregon 
Teachers, Grades 7-12. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1946. 
429 p. 


Wyoming. Department of Educa- 
tion. Llementary School Guide. Chey- 
enne, 1946. 33 p. 


Teacher Education and Health 
(From page 28) 


shop or the follow-up conference or 


both: 


Vivian Drenckhahn, Associate in Health Edu- 
eation, National Tuberculosis Association. 

Mayhew Derryberry, Chief, Health Mduca- 
tion and Teaching Section, U. 8S. Public 
Health Service. 


Margarct Leonard, Health Education and 
Teaching Section, U. 8S. Public Health 
Service. 


Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. 

W. W. Patty, Dean, School of Health and 
Physical Education, Indiana University. 
Mabel E. Rugen, Professor of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, University of Michigan. 
Helen L. Coops, Associate Professor, Physical 
and Health Education, University of Cin- 

cinnati. 
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“DON'T FEEL SORRY FOR TEACHERS” 


Following are excerpts from an edi- 
torial by Edgar Dale, in an issue of Tur 
News Lerrer, published by the Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. 

“‘BUT AFTER ALL, writes a 
reader of the Vews Letter, ‘say what you 
will about radio, movies, and press—it’s 
the teacher in the classroom that counts. 
You can have the very best equipment: 
films, maps, exhibits, recordings, models, 
libraries, and laboratories. But if the 
teacher doesn’t know how to use them, 
you haven’t accomplished very much. 
Why don’t you write something about 
the present plight of the teachers, the 
vast number who have left the profes- 
sion, the lower quality of those now 
entering the teaching profession ?’ 

“Here’s that editorial. Certainly we 
all agree that good tools must be placed 
in good hands. Artistic products re- 
quire excellent tools and also a skilled, 
creative craftsman. But when and 
how can we do something about increas- 
ing the number of artist teachers in the 
classroom ? 

“First of all, although much of our 
editorializing about the plight of the 
teacher shows a laudable interest in the 
problem, nevertheless it misses the main 
point. We shouldn’t feel sorry for 
teachers because, in the long run, teach- 
ers can take care of themselves. Three 
hundred and fifty thousand of them did 
it by leaving the profession during the 
war. Two groups of teachers remain 
in our schools: first, the weak, inefficient 
ones who care little about teaching but 
apparently cannot do better outside the 
field; and, second, the excellent teach- 


ers—some well-paid, others poorly 
paid—who love children and young 
people. 


“Teachers then can take care of them- 
selves, and increasingly are doing so 
either by leaving the profession or by 
working actively to influence public 
opinion toward increased salaries for 
teachers. If they fail to secure adequate 
salaries, still more teachers will leave 
and we shall have an increasingly ad- 
verse selection. We shall then have 
still more teachers in our schools who 
can neither do nor teach, for the truth 
is that if you can’t do, you can’t teach. 


“Children are finding too often that 
schools are dull places where external 
rewards must be provided as incentives 
to learning—that learning is not rich 
and joyous in itself, but that it must be 
rewarded by prizes in the form of marks, 
it must be forced by threats to be kept 
after school, it is accompanied by a 
whole host of practices that should have 
been abandoned years ago. 

“If the taxpayers and parents of 
America want professional teaching, 
they will have to pay a professional 
salary. And when they do pay a pro- 
fessional salary, they must demand and 
get professional teaching. With a pro- 
fessional salary we can actively compete 
with law, medicine, and industry in 
inducing the ablest young people to 
enter our profession. 

“If we are to have professional teach- 
ing, we must have professional equip- 
ment. Not one school in ten in America 
today is adequately equipped with 
library books, maps, globes, models, 
mock-ups, simple scientific apparatus, 
films, film-strip projectors, photo- 
graphs, exhibits, radios, recordings. 

“If we are to have professional teach- 
ing, we must have professional prepara- 
tion for that teaching. Much earnest 
and intelligent effort has been put forth 
by teachers colleges to improve their 
work. But much remains to be done. 
The material we teach doesn’t function 
adequately for the teacher on the job 
either because we teach too much too 
soon, or because we unwisely depend 
upon the possibility of a later transfer 
from books to actual practice—some- 
thing which we condemn in our courses 
in psychology. ‘Book learning’ is not 
life learning. 

“One of our most fundamental 
changes in teaching education will come 
with a sharp increase in ‘in-service’ 
education. The young teacher on her 
first job and the older teacher both need 
the specialized help that can be given 
by a teacher-education institution. The 
whole movement of professional clinics 
or workshops in reading, arithmetic, 
child development is an excellent step 
in the right direction. 

“What can we promise the taxpayer 
and parent for the increased sums of 

(Turn to page 81) 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES 


Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of Education 
Publications 


Homemaking Education in Secondary 
Schools of the United States. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 23 p., illus. 15 cents. 

Contents; What are homemaking education 
objectives? The program in secondary 
schools; basis for deciding what and how to 
teach; space and equipment; procedures and 
materials used in teaching; and relation of 
teachers to homes and community. 


Engineering Science and Management 
War Training—Final Report. By 
Henry H. Armsby. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 149 p.,illus. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 9) 35 cents. 


Part I. Development, general policies, and 


results attained. Part II. Authorizations, 
organization and administration, and ap- 
praisals. 


Statistics of Higher Education, 1943- 
44. By Henry G. Badger, under the 
direction of Emery M. Foster. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
me Office, 1946. 75 p. (Chapter IV, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1942-44.) 20 cents. 


A continuation of the series of periodic 
reports which have been prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education giving statistics of 
higher edueation since 1871. Gives data on 


° » 
general trends, staff, students, degrees, in- 


come, expenditures, and property. 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Year Ended June 30, 
1945. By Maude Farr and Emery 
M. Foster. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 38 p. (Bulletin 1947, 
No: 1.) 15 cents. 


Volume 29, No. 10 


Annual statistical report of land-grant col- 
leges and universities prepared in accordance 
with the responsibilities of the U. S. Office of 
Edueation under the Second Morrill Act, the 
Nelson Amendment, and Title II of the Bank- 
head-Jones Act. 


A Bibliography of Materials for the 
Teaching of English to Foreigners. 
By M. Gordon Brown and Jane M. 
Russell. 


Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1947. (Bulletin 1946, No. 
20.) 15 cents. 


Lists grammars, readers, workbooks, dic- 
tionaries, histories, and other material helpful 
in the teaching of English. 


New Publications of Other Agencies 


Liprary or ConGRESS 


Economic Relations Between the 
United States and Latin America, 
prepared by Lottie M. Manross, Leg- 
islative Reference Service. 


Washington, Library of Congress, 1946. 
44 p. processed. (Public Affairs Bul- 
letin No. 45, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice) Free, but distributed only to 
libraries. 

Using original sources, presents an account 
of the development of economic relationships 


from 1933 to 1945, and the issues involved in 
future policies and commitments. 


Financing Social Security. By Ray- 
mond KE. Manning, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. 


Washington, Library of Congress, 1946. 
118 p. processed. (Public Affairs Bul- 
letin No. 46, Legislative Reference 
Service). Free, but distributed only to 
libraries. 

Using original sources, presents the argu- 


ments for and against the various methods of 
financing the social security program. 


NaTtrIoNsaL ARCHIVES 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Archiv- 
ist of the United States. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. (Publication No. 


47-4) 99 p. 
Archives. 


Free from National 


Discusses the problem of determining which 
government records should be preserved, and 
describes the services which the National 
Archives rendered to administrators, scholars, 
and the public. 


Tartrr Commission 


Watches. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 179 p. 40cents. (War 
Changes in Industry Series Report No. 
20.) 


Report discusses the various kinds of watch 
movements and watches which are marketed 
in the United States, including those made in 
this country and those made wholly or in part 
in Switzerland. One section of the report con- 
tains drawings of the two principal types of 
watches sold in the United States and describes 
their structure and operation. 


Teachers 
(from page 30) 


money he will pay? We can say to him 
that children will be happier in school, 
that they will learn to read better, learn 
the art of working together with their 
fellow students, develop a real sense of 
obligation not only to their school, but 
also to their city, their state and their 
nation, and learn specific ways to serve 
their country. We can promise a more 
intelligent, happier home life, not 
merely through the education of chil- 
dren, but through a wise program of 
community education. We can promise 
a sharp improvement in the mental and 
physical health of our nation. 

“After every great war in the last 
hundred years, the defeated nation has 
turned to its educational system to 
strengthen itself. Perhaps the time has 
come for the victors to be wise. Can’t 
we turn to our schools, not to avenge 
defeat, but to make victory certain? If 
as the charter of UNESCO avers, ‘wars 
begin in the minds of men,’ why don’t 
we start working with these minds when 
they are immature, flexible? Why 
don’t we start right now using the 
schools to help build excellent future 
homes, to build civic responsibility, to 
develop a nation and a world that is 
willing to do what 1s necessary to 
achieve world-wide peace and security ?” 
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New 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Publications 


Below is a partial list of recent Office of Education publications: 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Year Ended June 
30,1945. (Bulletin 1947, No.1.) 15 
cents. 

Education in Ecuador. (Bulletin 
1947, No.2.) (In press.) 

Education in El Salvador. (Bul- 
letin 1947, No. 3.) (dn press.) 

Camping and Outdoor Experi- 
ences. (Bulletin 1947, No. 4.) (In 
press.) 

Schools for Children Under Six. 
(Bulletin 1947, No. 5.) (In press.) 

Education in Nicaragua. (Bulle- 
tin 1947, No.6.) (In press.) 

Education in Guatemala. (Bulle- 
tin 1947, No. 7.) (In press.) 

Curriculum Adjustments for 
Gifted Children. (Bulletin 1946, No. 
1.) 20 cents. 

Proposals Relating to the Statisti- 
cal Function of the U. S. Office of 
Education. (Bulletin 1946, No. 2.) 
Greens: 

Education in Peru. 
1947, No. 3.) 20 cents. 

Education in Costa Rica. (Bulle- 
tin 1946, No. 4.) 15 cents. 

How to Build a Unit of Work. 
(Bulletin 1946, No.5.) 15 cents. 

Edneation in Colombia. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 6.) 25 cents. 

High-School Credit and Diplomas 
Through Examinations and Out-of- 
School Experiences. (Bulletin 1946, 
Nese 20rcents: 


(Bulletin 
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A Curriculum Guide to Fire 
Safety. (Bulletin 1946, No. 8.) 10 
cents. : 

Engineering Science and Manage- 
ment War Training—Final Report. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 9.) 35 cents. 

Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers—Final Report. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 10.) 60 cents. 

Rural War Production Training 
Program—Final Report. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 11.) 20 cents. 

Program of Education and Train- 
ing for Young Persons Employed on 
Work Projects of the NYA—Final 
Report. (Bulletin 1946, No. 12) 
20 cents. 

Training Films for Industry. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 13.) 30 cents. 

Student War Loans Program— 
Final Report. (Bulletin 1946, No. 
14.) 15 cents. 

Intexr-American Understanding 
and the Preparation of Teachers. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 15.) 30 cents. 

Public Relations for Rural and 
Village Teachers. (Bulletin 1946, 
INGE. )eeelo cemiicy 

Vocational Education of College 
Grade. (Bulletin 1946, No. 18.) 30 
conte: 


Planning and Equipping School 
Lunchrooms. (Bulletin 1946, No. 
19.) 10 cents. 

A. Bibhography of Materials for 
the Teaching of English to For- 
eigners. (Bulletin 1946, No. 20.) 15 
cents. 

State Plans for Financing Pupil 
Transportation. (Pamphlet 99.) 15 
cents. 

School Bus Drivers—Current 
Practices in Selection and Training. 
(Pamphilet 100.) 10 cents. 

Visiting Teacher Services. (Leaf- 
let 75.) 5 cents. 

Federal Government Funds for 
Education, 194243 and 1943-44, 
(Leaflet 76.) 10 cents. 

Federal Government Funds for 
Education, 194445 and 1945-46. 
(Leaflet 77.) 10 cents. 


Educational Directory, 1946-47 

Federal and State Education Offi- 
cers. (Part I.) (In press.) 

County and City School Officers. 
(Part Ile) 25: cents. 

Colleges and Universities, includ- 
ing all institutions of higher educa- 
tion. (Part IIL) 35 %cemie 


Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States 


Statistical Summary of Education, 
1943-44. (Chapter I.) 15 cents. 
Statistics of State School Systems, 
1943-44. (Chapter II.) 20 cents. 
Statistics of City School Systems, 
1943-44. (Chapter IIT.) 15 cents. 
Statistics of Higher Education, 
1943-44. (Chapter IV.) 20 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


Practical Nursing. (Misc. 8) 55 
cents. 

Radio Script Catalog. 25 cents. 

Homemaking Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools of the United States. 
15 cents. 


Vocational Division Bulletins 


Selection of Students for Voca- 
tional Training. (Bulletin No. 232.) 
30 cents. 

Training School Bus Drivers. 
(Bulletin No. 233.) 30 cents. 

Vocational Education in the Years 


Orders for any publications listed on this page should be sent 
with remittance to the Superintendent of Documents, : 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


U, S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1947 
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